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CHAPTEE    XL 

SECOND  DIVISION.— THE  MEDIATORIAL  WORK  OF  CHRIST. 
(Continued.) 

3.  Mosaic  Sacrifices. 

THE  sacrificial  system  introduced  by  Moses  among  the  Jews 
was  the  most  complete  the  world  has  ever  seen.  What 
ever  is  necessary  either  for  the  solemnity  or  the  didactic 
effect  of  a  ritual,  we  see  here  provided  for  with  the  utmost 
care  and  efficiency.  For  all  kinds  of  sins  the  appropriate 
ablution  and  sacrifice  were  appointed,  and  the  most  minute 
instructions  given  as  to  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  their 
observance.  Nothing  is  omitted  that  could  tend  to  contri 
bute  to  the  successful  operation  of  such  a  system  ;  and  dur 
ing  the  many  centuries  it  continued  in  operation,  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  at  any  time  added  to  it  that  did  not 
prove  a  needless  or  enfeebling  excrescence.  "Whatever 
deficiencies  in  other  respects  might  attach  to  the  Mosaic 
economy,  as  a  system  of  ritual  and  symbolical  worship  it 
was  perfect. 

(1.)  Sacrificial  Offerings. 

The  offerings  appointed  by  Moses  were  of  four  kinds, — 
the  burnt-offering,  the  thank-offering,  the  sin-offering,  and  the 
trespass-offering.  Of  these  the  last  two  may  be  viewed  as 
one,  for  the  difference  between  them  is  so  slight  as  to  render 
it  difficult  to  understand  why  they  should  have  formed 
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separate  institutions.1  The  second,  the  thank-offering,  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  present  consideration,  so  that 
it  is  only  the  burnt-offering  and  the  sin-offering  to  which  we 
have  particularly  to  advert. 

a.  The  burnt-offering  consisted  in  the  slaying  of  a  male 
animal,  sometimes  a  bull  of  three  years  old,  sometimes  a  ram 
or  goat  of  one  year  old,  more  rarely  a  dove  or  turtle-dove. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  offering  was  that  it  was  wholly  con 
sumed  by  fire.  From  this  came  its  name  n?V,  from  np^ 
"  to  ascend,"  because  it  all  went  up  in  flame  and  smoke  to 
heaven.  It  is  also  called  ^?  (Deut.  xxxiii.  10;  Ps.  li.  21), 
a  word  formed  from  hi,  all  or  whole,  to  signify  that  it  was 
entirely  consumed  as  a  sacrifice — that  no  part  of  it  accrued  to 
the  priests  or  was  eaten  by  the  worshippers.  In  the  Targum 
the  word  ^T'r?  is  substituted  for  this  with  a  similar 
meaning.  From  this  we  may  arrive  at  the  signification  of 
this  offering.  "  The  concept  '  whole,'  "  says  Biihr,  "  constitutes 
the  ground  -  idea  of  the  burnt  -  offering.  But  among  the 
Orientals  this  concept  was  a  combination  of  two :  the  whole 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  general  in  opposition  to  the  particular  ; 
on  the  other,  it  is  the  entire  in  relation  to  the  deficient ;  hence 
in  the  former  reference  it  is  the  comprehensive,  in  the  latter 
the  complete.  .  .  .  Thus,  in  virtue  of  its  designation,  the 
burnt  -  offering  unites  the  idea  of  the  comprehensive  and 
the  complete :  it  is  the  comprehensive  offering  as  the  most 

1  Different  opinions  as  to  the  reason  of  the  distinction  : — 

The  sin-offering  for  sins  of  omission,    .  .  .  .  ) 

mi  ,,.    •      c      •        c  •    •  t  Grotuis. 

I  he  trespass-onering  for  sins  of  commission,    .  .  .  ) 

i  Michaelis, 

The  reverse  (with  equal  arbitrariness),  .  .  .  .   Waruekros, 

'  Jahn,  etc. 

The  sin-offering  for  sins  of  ignorance,  .  .  .  .  ) 

The  trespass-offering  for  sins  of  forgetfulness,  .  .  \  AbcllL'sra- 

The  sin-offering  refers  to  objective  crime, 
The  trespass-offering  refers  to  subjective  crime, 


The  man  who  brought  a  trespass-offering  accused  himself  in 


v 

:! 


Winer. 


his  conscience  ;  the  man  who  brought  a  sin-offering  was 
convicted  of  a  definite  but  unconscious  offence, 
It  seems,  on  the  whole,  wiser  to  conclude  with  Winer,  in  his  former  edition, 
that  "  as  none  of  these  attempts  is  satisfactory,  and  as  in  the  statements  of  tin- 
law  itself  nothing  is  contained  that  can  in  any  measure  conduct  us  safely  to  a 
determination  upon  the  distinction  between  the  sin-offering  and  the  trespass- 
offering,  it  seems  best  entirely  to  renounce  making  a  distinction."     Quoted  by 
Dr.  Pye  Smith,  four  Discourse*,  p.  265. 
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general,  referring  to  nothing  particular  or  special,  but  embrac 
ing  and  including  in  itself  whatever  the  other  offerings  had  in 
common.  [Kosenmiiller  justly  observes  on  Deut.  xxxiii.  10  : 
'  ^D  :  Holocaustum,  qua  una  sacrificii  specie  comprehendun- 
tur  cetera  omnes.']  Hence  it  appears  as  the  representation 
of  the  Mosaic  idea  of  sacrifice  in  the  general.  It  is,  moreover, 
the  completest  offering,  inasmuch  as  in  it,  representing  as  it 
does  the  idea  of  sacrifice  in  the  general  and  on  the  whole,  the 
entire  ceremonial  or  worship  (cultus)  is  concentrated."  ] 

1.  The  sin-offering,  nxtan,  and  the  DtJ'K,  or  trespass-offering, 
were  offered  for  such  transgressions  as  were  not  punished  by 
the  laws  of  the  State, — sins  of  ignorance,  ceremonial  impurities, 
mistakes,  and  in  general  all  offences,  whether  detected  or  not, 
which  brought  defilement  either  on  the  individual  or  the 
nation.  These  offerings  consisted  principally  of  animal 
victims,  which  were  not,  however,  wholly  consumed  on  the 
altar,  but  parts  of  which  were  burned  without  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and  part  might  be  eaten  by  the  priest.  As  compared 
with  the  burnt-offering,  these  offerings  have  a  more  special 
character  and  reference ;  they  have  to  do  with  sin,  and  their 
signification  is  exhausted  in  the  making  atonement  for  sin. 

The  sin-offerings  were  divided  into  the  lesser  and  the 
greater.  To  the  former  belonged  offerings  for  such  offences 
as  a  private  person  sinning  through  ignorance,  or  a  ISTazarite 
touching  a  corpse,  and  such  legal  purifications  as  were 
required  in  a  woman  after  child-birth,  or  on  the  cleansing  of 
a  leper.  To  the  latter  belong  such  as  were  offered  when  the 
high  priest  had  committed  an  offence  and  thereby  brought 
guilt  on  the  nation,  when  the  whole  nation  had  sinned 
through  ignorance  and  repented,  and  on  the  great  Day  of 
Atonement  for  the  high  priest  and  the  nation.  Of  these  the 
last  is  so  important  in  itself,  and  so  tends  to  illustrate  the 
whole  subject,  that  we  shall  dwell  on  it  for  a  little. 

This  festival  was  observed  once  a  year  on  the  tenth  day 
(•i.e.  from  the  evening  of  the  ninth  to  the  evening  of  the 
tenth)  of  the  seventh  month  Tisri,  five  days  before  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  The  law  concerning  it  may  be  found  in  Lev. 
xvi.  1—34,  with  which  may  be  compared  Lev.  xxiii.  26-32  ; 
Num.  xxix.  7-11.  It  was  held  as  a  day  of  peculiar  solemnity, 
1  Symbolik,  c,  ii.  361,  362. 
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as  nn?y'  nstr,  "  an  high  day  of  rest,"  as  our  version  gives 
it.  On  this  occasion  the  high  priest  almost  exclusively 
officiated.  After  he  had  purified  himself  by  bathing  his  whole 
body,  and  had  put  on  the  white  linen  garments  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  he  slew  a  bullock  and  a  ram  taken  from  his  own 
possessions,  and  offered  the  latter  as  a  burnt-offering,  the 
former  as  a  sin-offering  for  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  priests. 
He  then  took  a  ram  as  a  burnt -offering  and  two  he-goats  as  a 
sin-offering  for  the  people ;  but  of  these  latter  only  one  was 
slain,  the  one  on  which,  after  they  had  cast  lots,  the  lot  for 
Jehovah  fell.  The  other  goat  was  preserved  alive  unto  the 
Lord,  or  before  the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  with  Him, 
and  to  be  sent  to  "  Azazel  into  the  wilderness."  As  to  the 
meaning  of  this  word  "  Azazel  "  much  difference  of  opinion 
exists.  Some  think  that  it  designates  the  place  to  which  the 
goat  was  driven  ;  and  of  these  some,  as  Kimchi,  Abenesra,  and 
others  among  the  liabbis,  and  Vatablus  and  Beyling  among 
the  moderns,  think  that  it  was  the  name  of  some  place  in 
particular ;  whilst  others,  as  Bochart,  etc.,  regard  it  as  describ 
ing  merely  any  rough,  rugged,  and  desolate  locality,  from  the 
Arabic  azaz,  or  any  solitary  and  remote  place,  from  Arabic 
cliazal.  According  to  others,  this  is  the  name  of  the  goat  itself, 
from  TV,  a  goat,  and  b>TK,  abirc,  so  that  the  word  signifies  "  the 
goat  to  go  away  "  :  so  the  Vulgate  liircus  cmissarius,  and  the 
English  Version  "  scape-goat ; "  also  the  Talmud,  where  it 
is  called  n^nt'En  vj?w>,  and  several  interpreters,  ancient  and 
modern.  A  third  opinion  is  that  Azazel  is  the  name  of  an 
evil  demon,  or  rather  of  the  devil  ;  this  is  the  view  of  many 
of  the  Rabbins  and  of  Spencer,  who  has  very  ably  defended  it ; 
and  it  has  been  embraced  by  Gesenius,  who  contends  that  the 
LXX.  rendering,  aTroTrojjiTraios,  though  commonly  taken  as 
favouring  the  preceding  interpretation,  is  to  be  understood  as 
signifying  the  averter  or  expiator,  in  which  he  is  probably 
right  ;  and  as  consequently  favouring  this  explanation,  in  which 
lie  is  undoubtedly  wrong.  De  Wette  also  inclines  to  this  view, 
but  says,  with  his  usual  candour,  that  if  it  be  adopted  it  must 
be  greatly  modified  so  as  to  suit  the  system  of  Hebraism.  To 
all  these  explanations  there  are  serious  objections.  Azazel 
cannot  designate  a  place,  because  in  the  text  it  is  discriminated 
from  the  place,  viz.  the  wilderness,  to  which  the  goat  was  sent. 
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It  cannot  designate  the  goat  itself,  because  it  is  expressly  said 
that  the  goat  was  sent  to  Azazel,  which  therefore  denotes 
something  different  from  the  goat.  It  cannot  designate  an 
evil  demon  or  the  devil,  because  had  Azazel  been  a  recognised 
appellation  of  the  evil  spirit  in  the  Law,  the  Jews  would  not 
have  been  at  a  loss  for  the  explanation  of  the  word,  nor  would 
the  Targum  and  the  oldest  Rabbins  have  given  another  ex 
planation  of  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  utter  opposition  of  the 
idea  of  offering  a  sacrifice  to  demons  to  all  the  religious  con 
ceptions  of  the  Mosaic  theology.  The  true  explanation  seems 
to  be  that  suggested  by  Tholuck  (App.  2  to  Commentary  on 
Hebrews),  that  $>rxry  is  the  Pealal  form  of  the  verb  ?W,  re- 
movit,  with  the  extension  of  the  final  letter  of  the  penultimate 
syllable,  and  the  compensating  for  it  by  an  immutable  vowel, 
like  "iV^'n  for  "linvn  :  this  form  is  intensive,  so  that  the  mean 
ing  here  would  be  to  "  complete  removal."  * 

These  preliminaries  being  settled,  the  high  priest  slew  the 
bullock  of  the  sin-offering  for  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
priests,  and  with  the  blood  of  this  he  entered  the  holy  of 
holies,  having  with  him  also  a  censer  full  of  burning  coals 
from  off  the  altar,  with  which  he  kindled  a  composition  of 
perfumes,  so  as  to  envelop  with  the  smoke  the  mercy-seat 
or  lid  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  He  then  sprinkled  the 
blood  on  the  mercy-seat,  and  round  about  or  before  it  he 
sprinkled  the  blood  seven  times.  He  then  came  out  and  slew 
the  goat  on  which  the  lot  for  Jehovah  had  fallen,  and  with 
its  blood  he  re-entered  the  holy  of  holies,  and,  as  he  had 
done  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  he  sprinkled  it  on  the 
mercy-seat,  and  seven  times  before  it.  The  text  makes  it 
clear  enough  that  the  high  priest  entered  at  least  twice  into 
the  most  holy  place  during  this  service ;  and  it  is  possible 
he  may  have  entered  oftener,  because,  as  Winer  remarks,  he 
had  to  carry  a  censer  of  burning  coals,  and  with  it  to  kindle 
the  incense  before  he  sprinkled  the  mercy-seat  for  the  first 

1  The  Pealal  is  a  rare  conjugation,  but  it  is  recognised  by  the  grammarians  as 
a  genuine  form  of  the  Hebrew  verb.  It  consists  properly  in  the  repetition  of 
the  two  last  radicals  of  the  root  form,  and  is  described  by  Ewald  as  a  strong 
intensive,  and  by  Gesenius,  less  correctly,  as  used  of  slight  motions  repeated  in 
quick  succession.  The  Pealal  of  tjjy  would  be  regularly  ^fy  ;  but  the  $j  of  the 
penultimate  being  cast  out,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the  immutable  vowel 
K — ,  the  word  ^fNTJ?  is  formed. 
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time ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  as  he  is  said  to  have  gone 
in  for  this  purpose  with  his  hands  full  of  sweet  incense 
(Lev.  xvi.  12),  he  did  not  at  the  same  time  carry  in  with  him 
the  blood  with  which  to  sprinkle  the  mercy-seat ;  to  which  it 
may  be  added  that  in  ver.  14  the  injunction  that  "he  shall 
take  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock,"  etc.,  appears  as  announcing 
a  new  stage  in  the  procedure  of  the  service.  The  text  itself 
would  thus  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  high  priest  entered 
three  times  into  the  holy  of  holies  on  this  memorable  day; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  according  to  Jewish  tradition, 
he  went  in  a  fourth  time  to  fetch  out  the  censer  which  he 
had  left  burning  before  the  mercy-seat.  When,  therefore, 
Paul  says  (Heb.  ix.  7)  that  the  high  priest  went  in  a-rra^ 
into  the  holy  of  holies,  he  must  be  understood  not  as 
referring  to  the  day  but  to  the  year:  he  went  in  only  on  one 
occasion  in  each  year,  though  in  order  to  complete  the  service 
on  that  occasion  he  had  to  enter  it  oftener  than  once.  These 
services  over,  the  high  priest  came  back  to  the  people,  and 
having  laid  both  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  goat  that 
remained  alive,  confessed  over  it  the  sins  of  the  nation,  and 
laid  these  on  the  goat ;  after  which  the  goat  was  sent  away 
by  means  of  a  person  worthy  of  trust  and  prepared  for  the 
duty  into  the  wilderness.  Jewish  tradition  informs  us  that 
in  laying  the  sins  of  the  people  on  the  head  of  the  goat,  the 
high  priest  used  the  following  formula :  "  0  Lord,  Thy 
people,  the  house  of  Israel,  hath  sinned,  done  perversely,  and 
transgressed  before  Thee.  I  beseech  Thee  now,  0  Lord, 
expiate  the  sins,  perversities,  and  transgressions  in  which  the 
house  of  Israel,  Thy  people,  hath  sinned,  done  perversely,  and 
transgressed  before  Thee ;  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of 
Moses  Thy  servant :  For  in  this  day  he  shall  make  atonement 
for  you,  to  cleanse  you  from  all  your  sins,  that  ye  may  be 
pure  before  Jehovah."  As  he  uttered  the  word  "  Jehovah," 
the  priests  and  the  people  bowed  themselves,  and  worshipped 
and  said,  "  Blessed  be  the  name  of  His  glorious  kingdom  for 
ever  and  ever ;  "  after  which  the  goat  was  sent  away.  (The 
Eabbis  add  also  that  it  was  taken  to  a  rock  about  twelve 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  from  the  summit  of  which  it  was 
dashed  down  and  destroyed.)  Meanwhile  the  high  priest 
had  laid  aside  the  linen  garments  peculiar  to  the  day,  and 
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assumed  his  ordinary  official  clothing.  In  this  he  proceeded 
to  offer  the  rams  which  had  been  set  apart  as  burnt-offerings 
for  himself  and  for  the  people.  Neither  the  bullock  nor  the 
goat  of  the  sin-offering  was  eaten  ;  but  after  the  usual  pieces 
of  fat  had  been  laid  on  the  altar,  the  rest  was  burnt  without 
the  camp,  according  to  the  general  rule.  The  man  who  con 
veyed  the  goat  into  the  wilderness,  as  well  as  the  man  who 
attended  to  the  burning  of  the  sin-offering,  were  required 
before  they  returned  to  the  camp  to  wash  themselves  and 
their  clothes. 

c.  Such  were  the  regular  sacrifices  instituted  by  Moses. 
Besides  these  there  were  occasional  sacrifices,  and  of  these 
there  was  one  so  memorable  in  itself  and  its  consequents  that 
it  was  celebrated  by  a  yearly  festival  among  the  Jews — the 
sacrifice  of  the  Passover  on  the  night  preceding  the  deliver 
ance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  It  becomes  the  more 
necessary  that  we  should  briefly  notice  this,  because  the 
apostle  makes  special  reference  to  it  in  connection  with  the 
sacrificial  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  Christ,  our  Passover,"  says 
he,  "  has  been  sacrificed  for  us,"  or  "  our  Passover  has  been 
sacrificed,  even  Christ : "  TO  irda-^a  rj/jiwv  ervdrj  XpiaTos. 

Referring  you  to  the  narrative  of  Moses  for  the  facts  con 
nected  with  the  institution  and  observance  of  this  sacrificial 
offering,  I  here  only  briefly  note  the  following  things : — 

(a)  The  phrase  by  which  this  was  denoted.  This  was 
nir?  n?L1  the  sacrifice  of  passing  over,  where  noa  does  not 
denote  any  sort  of  passing  over,  but  passing  over  in  the  sense 
of  not  smiting  or  destroying,  and  consequently  it  stands  in 
antithesis  to  the  ^3  in  the  next  clause  of  the  verse,  where  it 
is  said  that  this  passing  over  of  the  Israelites  took  place 
when  Jehovah  smote  in  judgment  the  Egyptians,  Hence 
Gesenius  gives  spare  as  the  proper  force  of  the  word ;  so  that 
this  was  the  sacrifice  of  sparing,  i.e.  the  sacrifice  in  virtue  of 
which  the  Israelites  were  spared. 

(&)  This  sparing  took  effect  in  consequence  of  the  blood 
of  the  victim  being  sprinkled  on  the  liutel  and  doorposts 
of  the  houses.  "  When  I  see,"  said  God,  "  the  blood,  I  will 
spare  you,  and  the  plague  shall  not  be  upon  you  to  destroy 
you,  when  I  smite  the  land  of  Egypt"  (Ex.  xii.  13).  The 

1  Ex.  xii.  27  :  nirv!>  N1 
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sprinkling  of  the  blood  was  the  great  sacrificial  act,  and  was 
that  through  means  of  which  the  Israelites  were  to  be  spared 
and  saved  from  the  plague  that  was  to  come  on  the  Egyptians. 
This  sprinkling,  be  it  observed,  was  to  be  done  only  this 
once  ;  in  after  times,  though  the  lamb  was  slain  and  its  flesh 
eaten  at  the  Passover,  there  was  no  sprinkling  of  the  blood ; 
and  the  reason  of  this  was  that  the  first  observance  alone  was 
of  a  sacrificial  character,  the  subsequent  observances  were  mere 
commemorations  of  the  great  and  memorable  event. 

(c)  This  observance  stood  connected  with  the  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  The  judgment 
from  which  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb 
brought  them  exemption  was  intended  by  God  to  secure,  and 
did  secure,  their  escape  from  the  thraldom  in  which  they  had 
so  long  been  held.  On  this  account  they  were  commanded 
to  observe  this  feast  in  the  future.  "  Ye  shall  observe/'  said 
•God  to  them,  "  this  feast,  for  in  this  self-same  day  have  I 
brought  your  armies  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  therefore  shall 
ye  observe  this  day  in  your  generations  by  an  ordinance  for 
ever"  (Ex.  xii.  14). 

The  first  Passover  was  thus  a  symbolical  and  sacrificial 
act  on  the  ground  of  which  the  Israelites  were  spared  when 
others  were  destroyed,  and  were  delivered  from  bondage,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  go  to  the  land  which  God  had  promised  to  them.1 

(rf)  That  this  ordinance  was  of  a  typical  nature,  and  had 
reference  to  the  deliverance  to  be  brought  by  the  Messiah, 
both  Jews  and  Christians  believe.  In  one  of  the  prayers 
used  by  the  Jews  in  the  present  day  at  the  observance  of  the 
Passover  they  say :  "  The  Passover  was  given  for  a  sign  or 
token  by  the  Lord  that  He  will  protect  and  deliver,  pass  over 
and  cause  to  escape,  His  people  on  the  future  Passover,"  by 
which  they  intend  the  day  of  the  Messiah's  advent,  which 
they  suppose  will  be  at  the  time  of  the  Passover.  In  the 
X.  T.  the  reference  of  the  paschal  lamb  to  Christ,  and  of  the 

1  The  sacrificial  character  of  the  Passover  has  been  denied  by  some.  Many  of 
the  early  Protestants  took  this  ground  in  order  to  meet  the  Romanists,  who 
adduced  the  Passover  as  an  instance  of  the  repetition  of  a  sacrifice,  and  as  thereby 
authorizing  their  professed  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  the  mass.  But 
the  real  answer  to  this  is,  that  though  the  first  Passover  was  a  sacrificial  act, 
those  that  followed  were  not,  but  were  merely  commemorative  of  that,  just  as 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  a  sacrifice,  but  the  memorial  of  a  sacrifice. 
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slaying  of  it  to  His  sacrifice,  is  distinctly  set  forth.  Not  only 
does  the  evangelist  John  assert  that  the  circumstance  of  His 
bones  not  being  broken  on  the  cross  was  providentially 
brought  about  in  order  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled, 
"A  bone  of  Him  shall  not  be  broken" — a  statement  which 
would  be  utterly  irrelevant  save  on  the  supposition  that  the 
injunction  given  to  the  Israelites  regarding  the  paschal  lamb, 
no  bone  of  which  was  to  be  broken,  had  a  typical  and  there 
fore  a  primary  reference  to  Christ ;  but  the  Apostle  Paul 
expressly  calls  "  Christ  our  Passover,"  and  says  that  as  such 
He  was  "  sacrificed  for  us  "  (1  Cor.  v.  7). 

We  do  not  need  to  resort  to  any  fanciful  and  far-fetched 
resemblances  between  the  paschal  lamb  and  Christ  in  order 
to  establish  the  typical  reference  of  the  former  to  the  latter. 

In  the  meekness,  gentleness,  innocence,  and  patient  submis- 
siveness  of  the  lamb,  we  find  the  fitting  type  of  Him  who 
was  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  was  meek  and  lowly,  and  gentle 
and  pure,  who,  when  He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again,  when 
He  suffered  He  threatened  not,  who  is  described  by  His 
apostle  as  "  a  Lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot,"  and 
of  whom  the  prophet  wrote  that  "  He  was  brought  as  a  lamb  to 
the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so 
He  opened  not  His  mouth "  (Isa.  liii.  7).  In  the  slaying  of 
the  lamb  and  the  sprinkling  of  its  blood  on  the  doors  of  the 
houses,  whereby  the  Israelites  were  spared  by  the  destroying 
angel,  there  was  a  foreshadowing  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as 
the  substitute  for  sinners  who  are  spared  from  the  avenging 
sword  of  divine  justice  through  that  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  which  they  are  chosen  of  God  (1  Pet.  i.  2  ; 
comp.  also  Heb.  x.  22,  xii.  24).  And,  in  fine,  the  way  in 
which  men  become  personally  advantaged  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  was  significantly  set  forth  by  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  on  the  door  of  the  house ;  for, 
just  as  the  destroying  angel  would  not  have  passed  over  any 
house  the  inmates  of  which  had  neglected  to  sprinkle  the 
blood  on  the  door,  so  without  a  personal  application  of  the 
blood  of  Christ,  a  sprinkling  as  it  were  of  that  blood  on  our 
selves,  we  cannot  enjoy  the  benefits  of  His  death ;  His  blood 
has  been  "  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,"  but  this  will  avail 
no  man  unless  he  personally  go  to  Christ,  and  by  faith  in 
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Him  bring  himself  under  the  shelter  and  the  sprinkling  of 
His  blood. 

As  Israel  was  the  type  of  the  spiritual  Church  of  God,  and 
as  the  deliverance  of  Israel  out  of  Egyptian  bondage  was  the 
type  of  the  deliverance  of  the  people  of  God  out  of  the 
bondage  of  sin  and  evil,  so  the  slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb 
and  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  upon  the  doors  of  the 
Israelites  were  the  type  of  the  slaying  of  Christ  the  true 
Paschal  Lamb,  and  the  deliverance  of  His  people  through  faith 
in  His  atoning  blood.  How  far  this  was  understood  by  the 
Israelites  at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  or  by  their  descendants  in 
after  times,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  as  they  were  com 
manded  by  God  when  their  children  should  say  to  them, 
"  What  mean  ye  by  this  service  ?  "  to  say  to  them,  "  It  is  the 
Lord's  Passover,  who  passed  over  the  houses  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  Egypt  when  He  smote  the  Egyptians  and 
delivered  our  houses"  (Ex.  xii.  20,  27),  we  may  believe  that 
the  deeper  significance  of  the  service  was  not  hid  from  them. 

(2.)  Mosaic  Sacrifices — their  Character  and  Pinyosc. 

Having  considered  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  generally,  I  now 
proceed  to  offer  some  observations  bearing  more  particularly  on 
their  character  and  purpose.  And — 

a.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  they  occupied  the  place 
of  a  divine  institute,  and  were  to  be  observed  according  to 
divine  appointment.  This  assertion  is  not  rested  on  the 
assumed  divine  origin  of  the  sacrificial  rite ;  let  that  point  be 
decided  as  it  may,  there  is  room  for  the  assertion  that  the 
sacrifices  enjoined  upon  the  Jews  by  Moses  were  enjoined 
expressly  by  divine  authority,  on  either  hypothesis.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Not  only  did  Moses,  in  all  that  he 
enjoined,  act  simply  as  the  servant  of  God  and  His  medium 
of  communication  with  Israel ;  not  only  did  He  introduce  all 
his  laws  with  a  "  thus  spake  the  Lord  unto  Moses  ; "  but  in 
the  special  case  of  sacrifice  it  is  said  by  God  to  the  Israelites, 
"  /  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atone 
ment  for  your  souls"  (Lev.  xvii.  11).  God,  then,  appears 
here  as  the  author  and  ordainer  of  the  sacrificial  rite ;  and 
from  this  flow  certain  important  inferences:  (a)  If  God 
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ordained  and  appointed  sacrifice  to  be  offered  to  Him  under 
the  law,  then  the  aspect  under  which  the  law  presented  God 
was  not  that  of  a  cruel  and  vindictive  sovereign  who  had 
to  be  placated  by  means  of  gifts  and  offerings ;  but  as  a 
compassionate  sovereign,  who,  seeing  His  subjects  brought 
by  their  own  rebellion  under  the  condemnation  of  His  law, 
Himself  ordained  and  provided  the  means  by  which  their 
guilt  might  be  removed  and  their  doom  remitted — a  repre 
sentation  which  is  fully  in  keeping  with  the  revelation  God 
gave  of  Himself  to  Moses  when  He  "  proclaimed  the  name  of 
the  Lord,"  and  said,  "  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth," 
etc.,  and  a  representation  which  establishes  a  fundamental 
and  abiding  distinction  between  the  Mosaic  system  and  all 
systems  which  represent  God  as  needing  to  be  soothed,  bribed, 
or  propitiated  from  wrath  to  leniency,  and  suppose  that 
sacrifice  was  the  proper  method  by  which  that  was  to  be 
effected.  (6)  If  it  was  God  who  appointed  sacrifice  as  a 
medium  of  expiating  sin,  then  it  is  with  Him  and  not  with 
man  that  reconciliation  originates ;  it  is  He  who  takes  the 
initiative  in  the  matter  of  man's  redemption,  and  not  man 
who,  desiring  to  return,  seeks  some  acceptable  medium  by 
which  this  may  be  done ;  and  (c)  if  it  was  God  who  ordained 
this  method  of  expiation,  then  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome 
by  this  expedient  was  neither  one  arising  from  the  divine 
feeling  towards  man,  nor  one  arising  from  the  feeling  of  man 
towards  God ;  for,  had  it  been  the  former,  the  method  of 
removing  it  would  not  have  originated  with  God ;  had  it  been 
the  latter,  a  scheme  originating  with  God,  which  man  was  to 
follow,  would  not  have  been  accepted  by  man.  This  leaves 
open  the  conclusion  that  the  difficulty  to  be  removed  was  of  a 
legal  or  judicial  nature — a  conclusion  which  cannot  on  such 
narrow  ground  alone  be  proved,  but  which  these  considerations 
prepare  the  way  for  our  finding  probable. 

I.  The  great  end  to  be  answered  by  the  sacrificial  rite  as 
instituted  by  Moses  was  the  enabling  of  man  to  draw  nigh 
unto  God.  This  appears  from  the  generic  term  applied  to 
such  observances  in  the  Old  Testament,  !?ni?.  This  term  is 
applied  to  offerings  in  general  in  Lev.  i.  2  ;  it  is  applied  to 
the  burnt-offering,  Lev.  i.  3  ;  to  the  sin-offering,  Lev.  iv.  3, 
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xiv.  23  ;  and  to  the  trespass-offering,  Lev.  v.  8,  vii.  3,  etc, 
In  like  manner  the  act  of  offering  is  denoted  simply  by  the 
word  y~\\??,  the  hiphil  form  of  the  verb  2~!i?,  "  to  bring  near  ; " 
and  in  accordance  with  this,  the  priest,  as  the  offerer,  is  called 
3iip,  "  the  approacher  or  near-comer,"  as  in  Lev.  x.  3,  xxi.  17, — 
an  expression  for  which  is  used,  as  designating  the  same  act 
with  it  in  vers.  21  and  23  of  this  21st  chapter,  the  verb 
C'jn,  "  to  approach,"  and  which  is  more  fully  expressed  in  Ezek. 
xlii.  13,  where  we  read:  njrrj)  nnhip-nrs  Dorian,  "the  priests 
who  are  approachers  to  Jehovah."  These  usages  determine 
the  meaning  of  the  word  i?"^ ;  it  signifies  not  merely  a  gift  or 
offering,  but  something  which  brings  near  unto  God.  From  this 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  avowed  purpose  of  sacrifice  was  to 
form  a  medium  by  which  men  might  draw  nigh  or  approach  unto 
God ;  and  this  inference  may  be  confirmed  by  the  language  of 
such  a  passage  as  Mic.  vi.  6  :  "  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before 
the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God  ?  Shall  I 
come  before  Him  with  burnt-offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year 
old  ? "  etc.,  where  the  great  design  of  sacrifices  is  stated  to  be 
the  enabling  the  man  to  come  before  the  Lord.  Xow,  what 
idea  are  we  to  attach  to  coming  before  God,  to  approaching 
Him,  to  drawing  nigh  to  Him  ?  All  idea  of  local  approxima 
tion  to  God  is,  of  course,  excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  case  : 
and,  on  the  same  ground,  we  must  equally  exclude  all  idea  of 
mental  approximation  to  Him  ;  for  "  who  can  by  searching  find 
out  God  ?  who  can  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ? " 
The  only  idea  we  can  attach  to  such  forms  of  expression  is  that 
of  acceptance  with  God,  or  enjoyment  of  His  favour.  As  the 
monarch  permits  those  whom  he  intends  to  honour,  or  whom 
he  is  pleased  to  command,  to  approacli  his  presence,  so  God  is 
represented  as  permitting  men  to  draw  nigh  to  Him  when  He 
graciously  accepts  them  and  treats  them  with  favour.  II', 
then,  the  proper  medium  by  which  men  were  taught  that  they 
were  to  draw  near  to  God  was  the  offering  of  sacrifice,  there 
must  have  been  implied  in  this  that  sacrifice  effected  something 
towards  procuring  the  divine  favour  for  man, — that  it  was  that 
without  which  the  divine  favour  or  acceptance  could  not  be 
obtained.  And  when  man  is  viewed  as  a  sinner,  and  when  it 
is  considered  that  it  is  his  sin  which  constitutes  the  main 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  acceptance  with  God,  it  follows  that 
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that  which  procures  him  acceptance,  or  is  the  medium  of 
acceptance,  must  have  an  effect  in  the  way  of  cancelling  guilt, 
of  covering  or  removing  sin. 

c.  This  brings  us  to  remark  that  these  Mosaic   sacrifices 
had  all  to  do  with  sin.     With  respect  to  the  sin-offering  and 
the  trespass-offering  this  is  evident  from  the  very  names  they 
bear,  as  well  as  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  laws  regarding 
them ;  and  with  respect  to  the  burnt-offering  it  may  suffice 
to  adduce  such  a  passage  as  Lev.  i.  4,  where  we  read  that  the 
offerer  is  to  "  put  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  burnt-offering, 
and  it  shall  be  accepted  for  him  to  make  atonement  for  him," 
compared  with  Lev.  xiv.  20,  etc.,  to  satisfy  us  that  this  offer 
ing  was  also  an  offering  for  sin.      Indeed,  the  whole  system  of 
sacrifice  has  respect  to  sin,  and  assumes  on  the  one  hand  its 
existence,  and  on  the  other  the  necessity  of  removing,  cover 
ing,  or  cancelling  it,  ere  the  sinner  can  be  accepted  of  God. 

d.  The   effect  of   the    sacrifice   in   relation  to  sin  was  to 
expiate  it,  or  to  make  propitiation  on  account  of  it.      This  is 
placed  beyond  any  doubt  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  words 
translated  "  atone  "  and  "  atonement "  in  connection  with  the 
design  or  effect  of  sacrifice,  and  from   such  a  declaration  as 
that  of  Jehovah  in  Lev.  xvii.  11,  where  He  says  that  He  had 
given  it  to  them  on  the  altar  to  make   atonement  for  their 
souls.     The  word  rendered  "atonement"  here  is  "is?,  which 
is  the  standing  technical  expression  for  the  effect  and  purpose 
of  sacrifice  in  the  Mosaic  code.     It  comes  from  the  root  133, 
"  to  cover,"  the  Piel  form  of  which,  133,  is  constantly  used 
of  the  covering  of  sin,  i.e.  the  expiating  of  an  offence  so  as  to 
free  the  party  who  has  committed  it  from  guilt  [see  Gesenius, 
in  verb.].     "  According    to   the  ground-meaning,"   says   Biihr, 
"  nothing  else  can  be  intended  by  the  idea  of  atoning  than 
the  covering  of  that  which  God  cannot  suffer  to  show  itself  in 
His  presence ;  what  is  covered  is  no  longer  visible,  and  hence 
is  as  good  as  dissipated,  as  no  longer  there.      Consequently, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  usage,  to  cover  is  equivalent  to — to 
remove,  take  away,  annihilate.  .  .  .  By  the  atonement,  there 
fore,  that  which  was  opposed  to  God,  which  was  contrary  to 
Him,  which  hindered  union  and  fellowship  with  Him,  was 
removed,  obliterated,  annihilated."  1     This  is  the  fundamental 

1  Symbolik,  p.  202. 
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idea  of  all  sacrifice  as  prescribed  by  Moses ;  and  it  was  to 
give  prominence  and  vividness  to  this  idea  that  the  priest  was 
required  in  certain  cases  to  eat  of  the  sin-offering,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  reconciliation  that  had  been  effected  between  Jehovah 
and  the  people  as  represented  by  the  priest.1 

But  here  a  question  occurs.  Admitting  that  the  Mosaic 
sacrifices  had  reference  to  sin,  and  were  offered  to  expiate  sin, 
were  sins  of  all  kinds  included  under  those  to  which  they  had 
respect,  or  were  they  limited  in  their  effect  to  sins  of  a  certain 
class  ?  Now,  in  reference  to  the  point  thus  brought  before 
us,  it  may  be  remarked  in  the  outset  that  all  are  agreed  that 
for  sins  of  a  presumptuous  and  audacious  kind  sacrifice  was 
not  available.  Sins  such  as  murder,  idolatry,  and  indeed 
all  sins  committed  with  premeditation  or  from  malice,  were 
expressly  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  sacrificial  expiation  ;  and 
the  reason  of  this  seems  to  have  been  that  such  sins  were  of  the 
nature  of  treason  against  the  theocracy,  and  could  not  have 
been  forgiven  on  the  offering  of  sacrifice  without  endangering 
the  stability  of  the  theocratical  institute  viewed  as  a  civil 
polity.  Discounting  these  sins,  however,  it  still  remains  to 
inquire  whether  sacrifice  had  respect  to  all  others  that  those 
living  under  the  Mosaic  institute  might  commit ;  and  here 
opposite  sides  have  been  taken  by  different  inquirers.  Two 
eminent  writers,  one  in  this  country  and  one  in  Germany, — 
Davison  in  his  Discourses  on  Prophecy  and  his  work  on  Primi 
tive  Sacrifice,  and  Bahr  in  his  Mosaisclies  Cultus, — have  con 
tended  that  only  sins  of  a  theocratic  kind,  i.e.  only  ceremonial 
defilements  or  disabilities,  were  contemplated  in  the  sacrifices 
prescribed  under  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
contended  that  all  offences,  moral  no  less  than  ceremonial,  with 
the  exception  above  admitted,  were  included  in  the  class  of 


1  See  Lev.  vi.  26,  x.  17 ;  Russell,  On  the  Covenants,  p.  395.  Tholuck  (Beil.  3, 
lfebra.tr.  Br.,  p.  71)  lias  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  burnt-offering  was 
not  propitiatory,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  said  to  atone,  but  only  to  be 
pleasing  to  God.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  as  not  only  Lev.  i.  4  (which  Tholuck 
admits),  but  also  Lev.  xiv.  20,  sufficiently  show.  By  the  Jews  the  expiatory 
character  of  the  burnt-offering  was  fully  recognised.  In  the  Targum  of  Jona 
than  on  Xum.  xxviii.  4,  after  the  words,  ' '  the  one  lamb  shalt  thou  offer  in  the 
morning,"  the  Targum  adds,  "  for  expiating  the  sins  of  the  night."  And  one 
of  the  Rabbinical  writers  says  expressly,  "The  holocaust  expiates  the  sins  of 
Israel"  (Tanchuma,  Hi.  4). 
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objects  on  account  of  which  sacrifice  was  offered.  To  this 
latter  opinion  two  reasons  induce  us  to  incline.  In  the  first 
place,  the  distinction  assumed  between  a  ceremonial  offence 
and  a  moral  one  is  a  distinction  which  cannot  be  substantiated 
or  carried  out.  From  the  peculiar  constitution  under  which 
the  Jews  lived  all  offences  possessed  a  double  character ;  they 
were  at  once  offences  against  the  theocracy  and  offences 
against  morality.  No  offence  could  be  committed  that  was 
purely  moral ;  and  none  could  be  committed  that  was  purely 
theocratic.  A  neglect  of  some  prescribed  ritual,  or  a  contrac 
tion  of  ceremonial  uncleanness  through  inadvertence,  was  also 
a  moral  defect,  because  it  was  what  ought  not  to  have  been ; 
and  even  in  regard  to  those  legal  defilements  and  disqualifica 
tions  which  arose  from  natural  or  accidental  causes  over  which 
the  party  had  no  control,  they  had  still  a  moral  aspect,  inas 
much  as  it  was  in  consequence  of  sin  somewhere  that  such 
sources  of  evil  had  been  opened  in  our  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  breach  of  any  moral  law  was  also  a  theocratic  offence, 
because  the  theocratic  institute  incorporated  the  moral  law  as 
part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  it  was  impossible  for  God,  as  the 
Head  of  the  theocracy,  to  pass  over  an  act  which,  as  moral 
Governor  of  the  universe,  He  stood  pledged  to  punish.  All 
offences,  then,  for  which  sacrifices  were  provided  under  the 
law  possessed  a  twofold  character;  they  were  at  once  moral 
and  ceremonial — moral  under  one  aspect,  ceremonial  under 
another.  It  follows  that  every  theory  which  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  some  were  moral  but  not  ceremonial,  and 
others  ceremonial  but  not  moral,  must  be  fallacious.  In  the 
second  place,  the  law  makes  no  such  limitation  as  Davison 
and  Biihr  contend  for ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  distinctly 
states  that  sacrifice  is  to  be  offered  for  all  kinds  of  sin  not  of 
a  presumptuous  character.  Thus  we  read,  Lev.  iv.  2  :  "If  a 
soul  shall  sin  through  ignorance  against  any  of  the  command 
ments  of  the  Lord  concerning  things  which  ought  not  to  be 
done,  and  shall  do  against  them,"  which  is  the  general  heading, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  section,  what  follows  being  a  detailed  state 
ment  of  what  sacrifices  are  to  be  offered  in  special  cases ;  so 
that  the  general  drift  of  the  law  here  is  that  any  and  all  sins 
committed  through  ignorance  may  be  expiated  by  sacrifice. 
So  also  in  the  law  for  the  services  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  it 
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is  expressly  stated  that  "  on  that  day  shall  the  priest  make  an 
atonement  for  you,  to  cleanse  you,  that  ye  may  be  clean  from 
all  your  sins"  (Lev.  xvi.  30);  and  again,  "And  this  shall  be 
an  everlasting  statute  unto  you,  to  make  an  atonement  for  the 
children  of  Israel,  for  all  their  sins,  once  a  year."  It  is  im 
possible  for  legislation  to  be  more  explicit  than  this ;  nor  can 
we  conceive  that  in  the  face  of  this  any  Israelite  could  have 
supposed  that  these  expiatory  sacrifices  were  of  avail  only  for 
one,  and  that  by  much  the  smallest  class  of  offences.  We 
find,  moreover,  that  offences  which  all  will  agree  possess  a 
moral  character,  such  as  false  swearing,  detaining  the  property 
of  another  obtained  by  violence  or  fraud,  are  expressly  declared 
to  be  expiable  by  sacrifice,  provided  the  guilty  party  confess 
his  sin  and  make  due  restitution  to  the  party  he  has  injured 
(Lev.  vi.  1-6) ;  and,  indeed,  in  this  whole  context  we  find 
moral  offences  and  ceremonial  offences  so  mingled  together 

o  o 

that  it  is  evident  the  law  contemplated  them,  for  the  purposes 
of  sacrifice,  as  standing  on  exactly  the  same  level.  Davison, 
indeed,  says  that  the  instances  of  moral  offence  here  specified 
are  to  be  viewed  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  but  in 
making  this  remark  he  forgets  that  the  rule  is  not  yet 
established, — that  we  are  only  inquiring  whether  there  ever 
existed  such  a  rule,  and  that  consequently  it  is  utterly  incom 
petent  for  him  to  assume  the  existence  of  the  rule  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  evidence  adduced  to  show  that  such  a  rule  did 
not  exist.  If  it  be  asked  why  these  moral  offences  are  speci 
fied  and  not  others,  the  reason  is  probably  that  suggested  by 
Outram,  that  as  they  were  offences  not  capable  of  being  brought 
home  to  the  offender  by  the  evidence  of  others,  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  State,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  parties, 
that  they  should  be  encouraged  by  a  special  invitation  and 
offer  of  pardon  to  make  confession  and  restitution  with  the 
offering  of  sacrifice  (De  Sacrificiis,  lib.  i.  c.  13,  §  3). 

On  these  accounts  we  must  admit  that  all  offences,  except 
ing  such  as  were  of  a  presumptuous  kind,  were  included 
among  those  for  which  the  sin-offering  or  trespass -offering 
might  be  offered  as  a  propitiation.  But  here  it  may  be  asked, 
"What  was  the  actual  effect  of  these  atoning  sacrifices  ?  Did 
they  suffice  to  cancel  the  moral  guilt  of  the  sinner,  so  that 
his  conscience  was  freed  from  all  burden  before  God  ?  To 
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this  we  must  answer  in  the  negative,  both  because  of  the 
repeated  declarations  in  the  0.  T.  itself  of  the  inefficacy  of 
mere  sacrifice  to  remove  the  moral  obstacle  which  sin  placed 
between  God  and  the  sinner,  and  because  of  the  express 
declarations  of  the  apostle  that  "  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats  could  not  take  away  sin,"  that  the  sacrifices  offered 
oftentimes  by  the  priests  under  the  law  can  never  take  away 
sins,  and  that  the  gifts  and  sacrifices  offered  under  the  law 
could  not  make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect  as  pertaining 
to  the  conscience.  Such  statements  preclude  all  attempts  to 
maintain  that  sin  as  a  moral  offence  might  be  expiated  by 
sacrifice  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  and  with  this  natural 
reason  coincides,  for  all  must  feel  the  very  idea  that  the  sins 
of  an  intelligent  and  accountable  being  might  be  legally  can 
celled  by  the  death  of  an  irrational  animal  to  be  incongruous 
and  incredible.1 

But  if  sacrifice  was  incompetent  to  cancel  the  moral  guilt 
of  sin,  what  is  meant,  it  may  be  asked,  by  asserting  that  moral 
as  well  as  theocratic  offences  were  included  in  the  propitiatory 
effect  of  sacrifice  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  supplied  by  advert 
ing  to  the  twofold  aspect,  already  hinted  at,  under  which  all 
transgressions  were  contemplated  under  the  Mosaic  code. 
According  to  it,  every  offence  was  both  a  moral  evil  and  a 
theocratic  transgression.  Xow,  for  the  former  of  these  the 
institute  of  Moses,  as  such,  provided  no  direct  remedy  or  pro 
pitiation  ;  it  was  a  purely  ceremonial  institute,  and  as  such 
looked  at  things  only  on  their  ceremonial  side;  the  moral 
aspect  of  things  it  had  to  do  with  only  in  a  shadowy  and 
symbolical  way.  But  for  every  offence  under  its  theocratical 
aspect,  excepting  those  committed  ncn  Ta,  i.e.  rebelliously 
and  presumptuously,  an  atonement  was  provided,  by  the 
offering  of  which  the  transgressor  became  exempted  from  all 
the  theocratic  penalties  he  had  incurred  by  his  offences.  It 
is  thus  alike  true  that  all  offences,  ceremonial  as  well  as  moral, 
committed  inadvertently  or  without  deliberate  intention  to 
revolt  against  God,  might  be  atoned  for  by  sacrifice,  and  that 
the  atonement  covered  only  the  offence  under  its  theocratic 
aspect,  leaving  it  under  its  moral  aspect  wholly  untouched. 

1  "Ne  in  victimis  quidem,  licet  opimre  suit  auroque  prscfulgant,  Doorum  cst 
honor,  sed  pia  ac  recta  roluutate  venenmtium."     Seneca,  De  Bencjic'd*,  i.  6.  3. 
VOL.  II.  B 
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It  may  tend  to  place  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light  if  we 
consider  sins  committed  by  an  Israelite  as  capable  of  being 
viewed  and  dealt  with  under  three  distinct  aspects :  («)  as 
civil  offences  ;  (fy  as  theocratic  offences  ;  and  (c)  as  moral 
offences.  Xow,  in  relation  to  sacrifice  as  a  propitiatory 
instrument,  these  three  classes  or  kinds  of  sins  stood  thus  : 
With  sin  as  a  civil  offence  sacrifice  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  ;  whether  the  party  who  had  committed  such  an  offence 
offered  sacrifice  or  not,  the  civil  penalty  due  to  his  offence 
had  still  to  be  endured,  death  if  it  was  death,  banishment 
if  it  was  banishment,  restitution  or  mutilation  if  the  lex 
talionis  came  into  operation  in  his  case.  With  sin  as  a 
theocratic  offence  sacrifice  had  to  do  in  the  way  of  procuring 
for  such  offences  as  were  expiable  the  remission  of  all  theocratic 
penalties  incurred  by  those  who  had  committed  them  ;  and 
with  regard  to  sin  as  a  moral  offence,  sacrifice  had  to  do, 
not  directly  or  immediately,  but  only  mediately  and  sym 
bolically.  When,  therefore,  a  man  contracted  guilt  by  an 
expiable  offence,  he  could  by  offering  sacrifice  exempt  him 
self  from  theocratic  penalties,  but  his  civil  liabilities  still 
remained ;  nor  could  he  exempt  himself  from  moral  guilt 
save  by  means  which  the  sacrifice  might  adumbrate  to  him, 
but  could  not  directly  furnish.  Its  use  in  this  latter  respect 
there  will  be  occasion  for  our  investigating  more  particularly 
afterwards.  At  present  I  content  myself  with  having  placed 
it  before  you  in  what  seems  its  true  light  as  a  propitiatory 
institute.  I  proceed  to  remark, — 

c.  That  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  were  expiatory  by  being 
vicarious  or  substitutionary  ;  in  other  words,  the  sacrifice  of 
the  victim  availed  for  the  sinner  by  being  accepted  instead  of 
his  suffering.  In  support  of  this  we  may  observe — 

(a)  In  the  case  of  detected  murder  the  law  prescribed 
death  as  the  penalty,  and  in  the  case  of  simple  homicide  the 
same  penalty  was  incurred,  unless  the  party  made  his  escape 
to  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  and  abod,e  there  ;  and  in  both 
cases  the  Israelites  are  solemnly  forbidden  to  accept  any  satis 
faction,  because  the  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that 
is  shed  therein  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it.  Here 
the  principle  of  blood  for  blood  is  imperatively  laid  down. 
But,  supposing  the  murderer  or  manslayer  could  not  be  dis- 
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covered — supposing  a  body  found  bearing  tokens  of  having 
been  slain  by  violence,  but  of  the  slayer  of  which  no  traces 
could  be  found,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  How  in  that  case 
was  the  land  to  be  cleansed  of  blood  ?  For  this  the  law 
made  special  provision.  The  guilt  was  to  be  imputed  to  the 
city  next  to  the  place  where  the  body  was  discovered,  and 
from  this  guilt  it  was  to  be  freed  by  the  elders  of  the  city 
taking  a  young  heifer,  striking  off  its  head  in  a  desolate  and 
uncultivated  valley,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  priests  of  the 
Lord,  washing  their  hands  over  the  heifer,  declaring  their 

'  O  O 

innocence  of  the  murder  and  ignorance  of  the  murderer,  and 
praying  to  God  that  He  would  be  merciful  to  them  and  lay 
not  the  blood  to  their  charge.  By  doing  this  it  is  said  "  the 
blood  shall  be  forgiven  them"  (Deut.  xxi.  1—8).  Now,  in 
this  transaction  we  have  a  clear  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  expiation  by  substitution.  The  guilt  of  blood  lay  on  some 
one  unknown  ;  it  was  transferred  from  him  to  the  nearest  city  ; 
and  it  was  transferred  from  it  to  the  sacrificial  victim,  as  was 
symbolically  indicated  by  the  elders  of  the  city  washing  their 
hands  over  its  body  ;  and  with  it  the  guilt  remained  in  the 
outcast  place  where  it  lay,  while  by  its  being  substituted 
for  the  city  the  guilt  imputed  to  the  city  was  expiated  and 
cancelled. 

(&)  We  have  a  similar  illustration  of  the  principle  of  expia 
tion  through  substitution  in  the  case  of  the  ceremonial  on  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement,  when  the  high  priest  laid  both  his 
hands  on  the  head  of  the  live  goat  and  "  confessed  over  it  all 
the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  trans 
gressions  in  all  their  sins,"  thereby  "  putting  them  upon  the 
head  of  the  goat ; "  after  which  the  animal  was  sent  away  to 
Azazel  into  the  wilderness.  Here  was  a  distinct  case  of 
transference,  so  to  speak,  of  sin  from  the  people  to  the 
animal  ;  and  by  the  latter  bearing  away  their  iniquity  to  a 
place  not  inhabited  and  to  utter  removal,  was  indicated  the 
perpetual  and  complete  deliverance  of  the  people  from  the 
guilt  of  sin.  But  it  may  be  said,  What  has  this  to  do 
witli  sacrifice  ?  1  reply  that  it  was  not  until  propitiation 
had  been  made  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  other  goat  that  sin  was 
thus  laid  on  the  head  of  the  scape-goat.  The  two,  in  fact, 
were  for  the  more  complete  representation  of  the  symbol 
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treated  as  forming  one  whole.  The  sacrificed  goat  could  not 
seenically  represent  to  the  view  of  the  people  the  carrying 
away  of  their  sin  ;  the  scape-goat  could  not  represent  the 
dying  of  their  substitute  for  them  :  but  taken  both  together 
they  between  them  completed  the  representation,  and  showed 
the  people  that  their  national  sins  had  been  carried  away  by 
a  sacrificial  substitute. 

(V)  In  all  cases  where  the  hands  were  laid  on  the  head  of 
the  victim,  and  sin  confessed  over  him,  the  same  truth  was 
symbolically  represented.  "  This  imposition  of  hands,"  says 
1'abbi  Levi  Ben  Gerson  on  Ex.  xxix.  10,  "was  intended  to 
show  that  their  sins  were  removed  from  them  and  transferred 
in  a  manner  to  the  animal."  Hence  the  animal  was  regarded 
as,  in  consequence  of  that,  polluted,  and  its  body  had  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  camp  and  burned.  This  pollution  also 
extended  partially  to  the  parties  employed  in  conveying  the 
animal  thus  laden  with  sin  out  of  the  camp  ;  so  that  they 
had  to  undergo  a  purification  before  they  could  again  mingle 
with  the  congregation.  In  all  this  there  was  a  constant 
and  vivid  presentation  of  the  idea  of  substitution  as  the 
ground  on  which  expiation  by  sacrifice  was  effected. 

(<?)  The  word  used  to  indicate  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice  for 
sin  is  Nt?n,  the  Piel  of  K'fn.  Now,  the  primary  meaning  of 
Nisn  is  "  to  make  good  a  loss,  to  give  satisfaction  for  an 
injury"  (see  Gen.  xxxi.  30);  and  from  this  it  came  to 
signify  to  atone  or  expiate,  by  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of 
the  sacrifice  being,  in  a  manner,  an  equivalent  for  the  suffer 
ing  of  the  sinner,  by  which  the  loss  sustained  by  law  through 
his  escape  from  the  penalty  he  had  deserved  was  made 
good. 

(V)  The  most  decisive  evidence  on  this  point  is  furnished 
by  Lev.  xvii.  11,  where,  in  forbidding  the  eating  of  blood, 
God  says,  "  For  the  soul  or  life  (^)  of  the  flesh  is  in  the 
blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  atone  for 
your  souls  :  for  the  blood  atones  through  the  soul."  Here  we 
have  distinctly  stated  the  design  of  the  sacrificial  rite — to 
atone  for  their  souls  ;  the  instrument  of  that  atonement — the 
blood ;  and  the  ground  of  this,  viz.  that  the  soul  was  in  the 
blcod.  In  this  representation  the  idea  of  atonement  by  sub 
stitution  is  most  clearly  brought  forward.  The  blood  atones 
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for  man's  soul,  because  in  the  blood  is  the  soul :  what  can  be 
more  plain  than  that  what  is  here  taught  is  that  sacrifice 
atones  for  sin  on  the  ground  that  life  is  given  for  life,  soul  for 
soul  ? 

In  adopting  this  view,  however,  we  must  beware  of  encum 
bering  it  with  the  notion  that  the  propitiatory  act  lay  in  the 
presentation  or  sprinkling  of  the  blood.  That  was  rather  the 
symbol  of  the  divine  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice.  The  rationale 
of  the  transaction  seems  to  have  been  this.  The  blood,  in 
which  was  the  soul  or  life  of  the  animal,  represented  the  soul 
of  the  offerer  doomed  to  death  for  sin  ;  the  shedding  of 
this,  and  the  infliction  of  death  thereby,  betokened  the 
endurance  by  his  proxy  of  the  penalty  which  the  man  had 
deserved  ;  and  the  blood  or  soul  after  that,  being  now  pure, 
might  be  carried  into  the  presence  of  God,  where  the  sprink 
ling  of  it  before  Him  indicated  the  dedication  of  the  soul  now 
free  from  sin  to  Him.  This  leads  us  to  remark — 

(/)  That  the  sacrifice  expiated  for  the  sinner  by  being  his 
representative  as  well  as  his  substitute.  For  this  reason  it 
was  especially  prescribed  that  what  he  offered  should  be  his 
own.  It  thus  represented  himself ;  when  it  was  put  to  death 
this  represented  his  death,  and  when  its  blood  was  offered 
to  God  this  represented  his  offering  of  himself  unto  God  as 
wholly  dedicated  to  Him.  Man,  the  sinner,  thus  satisfied  the 
law  he  had  broken  in  his  representation,  and  so  was  freed 
from  all  the  theocratic  penalties  he  had  incurred. 


CIIAl'TEIl  XII. 
THE  MEDIATORIAL  WORK  OF  CHRIST. 

4.   Theories  of  Sacrifice. 

When  we  compare  the  characteristics  of  the  Mosaic  Sacri 
fices  with  what  we  previously  found  to  distinguish  the 
Heathen  and  Patriarchal  Sacrifices,  we  perceive  one  great 
conception  common  to  them  all,  viz.  that  man  as  a  trans 
gressor  finds  acceptance  with  the  Deity  through  an  expiation 
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effected  by  the  substitution  for  him  of  a  sacrificial  victim,  and 
the  offering  of  its  life  in  place  of  his.  In  this  common 
element,  then,  we  find  the  fundamental  idea  of  sacrifice,  and 
it  •will  be  wise  in  us  to  keep  firm  hold  of  this  in  all  our 
subsequent  investigations. 

The  first  use  to  which  \vc  may  put  the  knowledge  we  have 
thus  acquired  is  to  test  the  accuracy  and  validity  of  certain 
theories  of  sacrifice  which  have  been  propounded  by  inquirers. 

(1.)  We  may  at  once,  on  the  ground  of  what  we  have 
ascertained,  set  aside  the  notion  that  sacrifice  was  of  value  as 
a  gift  or  jircscnt  offered  to  the  Deity  whereby  He  is  placated 
and  induced  to  revoke  His  wrath  against  the  worshipper,  or 
to  confer  on  him  some  favour.  This  is  the  hypothesis  of 
mere  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  is  repudiated  at  once  by 
reason  and  Scripture.  It  was  a  notion,  however,  that  widely 
prevailed  among  the  heathen,  though  by  many  of  the  more 
thoughtful  of  them  its  inherent  absurdity  was  perceived  and 
exposed.  There  would  even  seem  to  be  something  in  our 
fallen  nature  which  prompts  such  unworthy  conceptions  of 
Clod,  and  of  the  way  in  which  His  favour  is  to  be  secured  ; 
for  how  often  is  religion  made  to  consist  of  a  sort  of  offering 
to  the  Deity  of  something  in  virtue  of  which  He  is  expected 
to  confer  a  favour  on  the  offerer  ?  That  such  a  belief  pre 
vailed  among  the  Jews,  who  offered  sacrifices  in  Old  Testament 
times,  is  shown  by  such  passages  as  Isa.  i.  11  and  1's.  1.  7-13, 
which  so  clearly  show  that,  while  this  false  and  superstitious 
belief  prevailed,  it  is  to  be  repudiated  as  false  and  profane, 
that  we  need  not  any  longer  delay  upon  it. 

(2.)  A  second  opinion  regarding  sacrifice  is  that  there  was 
an  actual  transference  of  sin  from  the  sinner  to  the  sacrificial 
victim  when  the  former  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the 
latter.  That  this  opinion  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Jews 
is  indicated  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
contends  that  it  was  not  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
the  blood  of  bulls  or  of  goats  should  take  away  sins.  Among 
modern  Jews  this  is  the  common  view  taken  of  the  meaning 
of  sacrifice.  In  of  luring  sacrifice  they  are  accustomed  to  use 
the  following  form  of  deprecation  :  "  I  beseech  thee,  0  Lord  ! 
I  have  sinned,  I  have  been  rebellious,  I  have  acted  perversely, 
I  have  done  this  or  that,  but  now  I  repent  that  I  have  sinned: 
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let  this,  then,  be  my  expiation."  And  among  the  rabbinical 
writers  we  find  such  explanations  of  sacrifice  as  the  following: 
"It  was  just  that  his  blood  [that  of  the  sinner]  should  be 
shed,  and  his  body  burnt.  But  the  Creator,  by  His  clemency, 
accepts  this  victim  from  him  as  a  vicarious  thing  and  a 
ransom,  that  its  blood  should  be  shed  in  place  of  his  blood, 
soul  for  soul  [or  life  for  life]."1  To  this  view,  also,  many 
Christian  writers  have  adhered,  as  presenting  the  true  and 
original  idea  of  sacrifice ;  but  the  language  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  is,  that  it  is  sanctioned  or  sustained  neither  by 
reason  nor  by  Scripture. 

(3.)  A  third  theory  of  sacrifice  is  that  it  was  purely 
and  merely  symbolical,  that  is,  that  it  adumbrated  or  showed 
forth  certain  religious  ideas  and  truths.  Of  those  who  hold 
this  view  there  are  two  sections  widely  separated  from  each 
other. 

a.  One  of  these  consists  of  those  who  hold  that  sacrifice  was 
the  symbol  merely  of  reconciliation  between  God  and  man, 
and  that  it  denoted  this  by  being,  as  it  were,  a  friendly  meal 
partaken  of  by  God  and  the  worshipper  together,  of  which 
God  was  supposed  to  take  the  part  offered,  and  man  the  part 
that  remained  for  the  sacrificial  feast.  This  hypothesis  savours 
strongly  of  the  shallow  and  outward  school  from  which  it 
emanates, — that  of  Sykes  and  Priestley, — a  school  that  has 
never  uttered  one  profound  or  noble  thought,  but  has  invari 
ably  exercised  its  ingenuity  in  seeking  to  eviscerate  theology 
of  all  but  the  most  superficial  and  marrowless  tenets.  A  very 
slight  consideration  will  show  the  imtenableness  of  this  view. 
(a)  Even  allowing  that  part  of  every  sacrifice  was  eaten  by 
the  worshipper,  yet  as  it  was  not  eaten  at  the  altar,  but  apart 
and  in  the  offerer's  own  dwelling,  the  idea  of  a  friendly  meal 
between  God  and  the  offerer  disappears,  (b)  It  was  not  the 
case  that  of  all  sacrifices  offered  a  part  was  consumed  by  the 
offerer  and  his  friends ;  and  though  a  few  instances  may  be 
adduced  from  the  usages  of  the  heathen,  yet  they  are  few  in 
number,  and  form  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule ;  for  the 
heathen,  carrying  out  their  idea  of  doing  a  service  or  pleasure 
to  the  gods  by  sacrificing  to  them,  frequently  offered  noxious 

1  A  large  collection  of  similar  passages  will  be  found  in  Outram, 
lib.  i.  c.  xxii.  §  10  tl'. 
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animals  which  they  themselves  would  not  eat,  and  which  it 
•was  supposed  the  gods  •would  be  pleased  to  see  destroyed. 
The  practice  of  eating  part  of  the  sacrifice  rather  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  original  and  essential  idea  of  sacrifice  being 
that  of  the  reconciliation  effected  by  the  rite,  gave  way  in 
process  of  time  to  the  secondary  and  subordinate  idea  of  a 
social  repast  on  the  remains  of  the  sacrifice  as  an  expression 
of  joy  on  account  of  the  rite  happily  performed  and  the  bless 
ing  secured.  (',•)  This  theory  fails  in  the  very  instance  of  all 
others  in  which,  if  it  were  true,  it  ought  to  hold  good.  I 
refer  to  the  whole  burnt-offering,  the  express  object  of  which 
was  to  make  reconciliation  between  God  and  the  sinner.  This 
was  not  a  thank-offering  or  eucharistical  sacrifice  ;  it  was,  as 
all  must  allow,  specially  and  exclusively  an  offering  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  reconciliation  with  God.  Surely,  if  the 
essential  idea  of  sacrifice  was  that  of  a  friendly  meal  between 
God  and  the  offerer,  it  would  be  most  sacredly  carried  out  in 
this  sacrifice  ;  but  it  was  a  holocaust,  or  whole  burnt-offering, 
unto  the  Lord,  and  not  one  part  of  it  remained  for  the  use  of 
the  offerer,  (rf)  This  theory  is  absurd  as  well  as  unfounded, 
lor  it  makes  a  pure  fiction  the  symbol  of  an  actual  fact.  By 
the  hypothesis,  reconciliation  has  been  effected  between  God 
and  the  sinner  through  the  repentance  of  the  latter,  and  the 
sacrifice  is  offered  as  a  symbol  of  this.  But  it  is  made  the 
symbol  of  this  only  by  supposing  what  does  not  exist,- — that 
the  Deity  actually  partook  of  the  sacrificial  victim.  Avowedly 
this  is  a  mere  fiction,  and  a  fiction  cannot  be  iised  as  a  symbol 
of  something  which  has  to  be  represented  as  real.  But  a 
sign  or  symbol  is  some  actual  thing  presented  to  the  senses 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  or  recalling  to  the  mind  some 
spiritual  idea ;  its  essence  lies  in  its  actuality.  Take  this 
away  and  it  becomes  useless,  as  useless  as  an  inarticulate 
sound  would  be  if  employed  as  the  sign  of  thought.  The 
theory  is,  indeed,  self-destructive ;  it  resolves  sacrifice  into  a 
mere  symbol  of  reconciliation,  and  yet  in  order  to  this  it 
makes  the  supposition  which  precludes  sacrifice  from  having 
the  character  of  a  symbol  at  all. 

I.  The  other  section  of  those  who  regard  sacrifice  as  a 
purely  symbolical  act  take  a  much  deeper  view  of  the  subject. 
They  recognise  propitiation  as  consisting  of  two  parts — the 
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one  the  abolition  or  annihilation  of  sin,  and  the  other  the 
reunion  of  the  sinner  with  God  ;  and  they  think  that  sacrifice 
was  intended  to  symbolize  both  of  these.  When  the  sinner 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  victim  and  devoted  it  to  God,  it 
thereby  entered  into  his  place,  and  so  was  made  sin  for  the 
sinner ;  and  when  it  was  burnt,  an  emblem  was  afforded  of  the 
abolition  of  the  sin  which  had  thus  been  symbolically  laid 
upon  it,  whilst  the  taking  of  the  blood  and  sprinkling  of  it 
before  God  on  the  altar  and  in  the  holy  of  holies  was  an 
emblem  of  fellowship  with  God,  inasmuch  as  it  was  thereby 
intimated  that  God  accepted  the  soul  of  the  offerer  presented 
to  Him  vicariously  through  the  blood,  which  is  the  soul  of  the 
victim.  In  this  way,  it  is  contended,  "  both  together  these 
transactions  furnished  a  complete  representation  of  an  accom 
plished  propitiation."1  Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is 
not  only  ingenious,  but  also  contains  much  that  is  true  and 
important.  Still,  as  a  theory  of  sacrifice,  it  is  exposed  to  an 
objection  to  all  theories  which  regard  it  as  purely  symbolical. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  a  theory  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  the  sacrifice  had  no  part  in  producing  or  effecting  recon 
ciliation  between  God  and  the  sinner,  but  was  simply  the 
symbol  of  reconciliation  already  effected.  This  is  untenable,  for 
(«)  nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  the  repeated  declarations 
of  Scripture,  that  it  was  by  the  shedding  and  the  sprinkling 
of  blood  that  atonement  or  reconciliation  was  made  on  behalf 
of  the  sinner.  This,  indeed,  is  the  ordinary  phraseology  in 
reference  to  this  subject,  and  occurs  so  frequently  that  it  is 
needless  to  cite  instances.2  On  the  other  hand,  not  an  instance 
can  be  adduced  from  Scripture,  nor,  we  may  add,  from  the 
records  of  any  nation  using  sacrifice,  in  which  the  slightest 
hint  is  given  as  to  sacrifice  being  employed  to  shadow  forth  a 
reconciliation  already  made.  Then  (b)  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  on 
this  assumption,  what  was  the  use  of  sacrifice,  or  why  such 
vast  importance  should  have  been  attached  to  it  by  antiquity, 
both  sacred  and  profane.  A  man  by  prayer  and  confession,  or 
by  some  other  means  with  which  this  sacrifice  has  had  nothing 
to  do,  has  found  peace  with  God,  and  as  a  symbol  of  this  he 
brings  a  lamb,  or  a  bullock,  or  he-goat,  and  slays  it  at  the 

1  Bahr,  Symb.  MOH.  Cult.  ii.  292. 

s  It  occurs  eight  times  in  Lev.  xvi.  alone. 
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altar,  and  offers  it  to  God.  Admitting  the  propriety  of  this, 
which  is  questionable,  of  what  use  is  such  a  ceremony  ?  At 
the  utmost  it  simply  proclaims  a  fact  in  the  personal  history 
of  the  offerer  of  no  special  interest  except  to  himself.  Can  it 
be  believed  that  to  utter  such  a  proclamation  was  the  sole  or 
the  main  object  of  an  institution  so  sacredly  reverenced,  so 
solemnly  observed  by  all  nations,  and  one  instituted  with  so 
much  authority,  and  invested  with  such  religious  sanctions  by 
God  Himself  among  His  chosen  people  of  old  ? 

c.  A  somewhat  different  view  of  sacrifice  as  a  symbolical 
act  has  been  advocated  with  much  ability,  though  without 
much  clearness  of  discrimination  or  conclusiveness  of  reason 
ing,  by  Mr.  Maurice  in  his  Lectures  on  Sacrifice.  So  far  as  I 
can  ascertain  precisely  his  view,  it  seems  to  be  this :  Man  as 
a  sinner  has  to  return  to  God  in  penitence  and  self-consecra 
tion,  and  in  commemoration  of  this  and  as  symbolically 
representing  it  he  presented  of  his  property  to  God  in 
sacrifice,  thereby  intimating  his  surrender  of  himself  to  God, 
whilst  God  by  accepting  his  sacrifice  intimated  to  him  His 
gracious  acceptance  of  him.  Of  this  theory  it  may  suffice 
here  to  say  that  while  it  rests  on  a  great  truth,  it  utterly  fails 
as  an  attempt  to  account  for  sacrifices,  either  by  entirely 
losing  sight  of  that  truth  or  by  egregiously  misapprehending 
it.  The  truth  to  which  I  refer  is  that  sacrifice  is  based  on 
the  idea  of  the  sinner  yielding  himself  up  to  God.  This  is 
the  spiritual  basis  of  the  whole  rite,  apart  from  which  it  is  a 
mere  outward  or  dead  rite.  But  in  what  relation  does  this 
stand  to  animal  sacrifice  ?  Or  how  can  the  slaying  of  an 
animal  be  in  any  rational  way  a  symbol  of  this  ?  Only 
through  the  medium  of  the  doctrine  of  substitution,  and  that 
only  by  keeping  fast  hold  of  the  truth  that  what  man  yields 
himself  up  to  in  this  transaction  is,  not  to  God's  favour,  for 
that  he  has  forfeited,  not  to  God's  rule,  for  there  is  a  previous 
question  to  be  settled  arising  out  of  his  former  transgres 
sion  of  that  rule  ;  but  to  God's  righteous  judgment,  which 
denounces  death  against  sin.  All  this,  however,  Mr.  Maurice 
either  misunderstands  or  ignores.  According  to  him,  man 
comes  simply  as  a  penitent  and  yields  himself  up  to  God  as 
if  there  were  no  outstanding  controversy  between  God  and 
him  arising  from  his  previous  sin.  His  theory  is  therefore 
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manifestly  futile ;  it  fails  to  show  the  meaning  of  the  rite  of 
sacrifice,  and  renders  it  virtually  useless.  It  is  absurd  to 
represent  the  giving  up  of  a  brute-beast  as  a  symbol  of  its 
owner  giving  himself  up  to  God,  and  to  represent  a  solemn 
rite  appointed  by  God  to  be  observed  for  no  other  end  than 
simply  to  symbolize  a  transaction  which  it  in  no  degree  pro 
moted,  but  which  must  be  assumed  to  be  already  completed 
before  the  symbol  could  be  appropriately  offered.  Of  this 
theory,  then,  which  its  author  has  set  forth  with  so  much 
eloquence,  we  can  say  nothing  else  than  that  it  rests  on  a 
blunder,  or  is  the  development  of  a  sophism. 

d.  The  same  may,  in  substance,  be  said  of  the  theory  of 
Tholuck,  that  "  sacrifice  was  a  gift  whereby  man  endeavoured 
to  render  his  imperfect  consecration  of  himself  to  God  com 
plete."  Besides  involving  the  very  questionable  idea  of 
sacrifice  being  a  gift, — an  idea  which  seems  to  have  found 
place  only  among  the  grosser  notions  of  superstition, — this 
theory  fails  by  losing  sight  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  case— - 
the  thing  requiring  to  be  done,  and  the  reasons  occasioning 
that  requirement.  Like  the  theories  of  Biihr  and  Maurice, 
it  is  essentially  defective,  because,  like  them,  "  it  throws  into 
the  background  the  ideas  which  in  these  sacrifices  are  most 
prominent — those  of  a  broken  law,  of  consequent  guilt,  of 
liability  to  punishment,  and  of  forgiveness  through  vicarious 
suffering."  l 

(4.)  Profiting  by  the  errors  of  these  eminent  inquirers,  as 
well  as  by  their  solid  and  valuable  conclusions,  let  us  now 
attempt,  from  the  facts  we  have  already  contemplated,  to 
construct  a  just  theory  of  the  meaning  and  intent  of  sacrifice 
as  originally  instituted  among  men,  and  especially  as  exhibited 
in  the  divinely-constructed  model  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial — 
the  most  perfect  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

a.  In  all  scientific  investigation  it  is  of  the  utmost  import 
ance  that  we  restrict  ourselves  rigidly  to  deal  with  facts.  If, 
instead  of  this,  we  start  with  hypotheses  or  fictions,  or  if  we 
take  only  a  partial  or  one-sided  view  of  the  relations  of  the 
case,  we  can  hardly  miss  landing  ourselves  in  conclusions 
either  positively  erroneous  or  confused  and  misty.  Now,  in 
the  case  before  us  the  facts  with  which  we  have  to  do  are 

1  LidJon,  Hampton  Lecture  for  1856,  p.  109. 
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those  connected  with  man's  relation  as  a  sinner  to  God.  "VVe 
are  not  now  upon  the  ground  of  simple  natural  relationship 
between  the  creature  and  the  Creator ;  we  are  on  the  ground 
of  moral  and  rectoral  relationship  between  God  as  a  righteous 
Governor  and  man  as  a  guilty  transgressor.  We  must  start, 
then,  from  a  distinct  and  full  recognition  of  the  facts  bearing 
upon  this  ;  for  sacrifice  is  a  scheme  by  which  it  is  proposed 
to  meet  and  adjust  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  these  facts, 
so  as  to  reconcile  man  the  creature  to  God  the  Creator  and 
Judge. 

b.  The    facts,   then,  are    that    man    as   God's   creature   has 
revolted  from  Him,  has  broken  His  law,  has  incurred  His  dis 
pleasure,  and  is  in  danger  of  death  as  the  penalty  of  his  sins. 
The  question  is,  How  does  sacrifice  meet  this  peculiar  case  so 
as  to  cast  any  light  on  man's  hopes  of  pardon  and  acceptance 
•with  God  ?     Now,  to  tend  towards  an  answer  to  this  question 
we  must  bear  in   mind  that  the  first  and   essential  thing  in 
religion  is  man  yielding  himself  up  to  God  in  an  entire  and 
unqualified  consecration.      This  is  the  proper  condition  of  a 
creature  in  relation  to  his   Creator,  and  in  this  state  all  holy 
creatures  are.      This  was  the  religion  of  Paradise,  and  is  the 
religion  of  heaven. 

c.  If,  then,  a  sinner  would  be  religious  he  must  consecrate 
himself  unto  God,  must  renounce  all  enmity,  and  yield  him 
self  up  to  be  dealt  with   by  Him  as  He  shall  see  meet.      But 
in  the  case  of  a  sinner  this  is  virtually  a  yielding  himself  up 
to  death;  for  as  God  has  denounced  death  against  sin,  the  only 
course  He  can  see  meet  to  follow  will  bo   to  inilict  on   the 
sinner  the  penalty  he  has  incurred.     Here,  then,  at  the  very 
outset  there  is  an  apparently  insuperable   barrier  in  the  way 
of  a  sinner's  becoming  religious.     He  cannot  yield  himself  up 
to   God  in    a   holy  consecration,  for   the   only   thing   he   can 
expect  from  God  is  death   as  the  punishment  of  sin.      How  is 
this  difficulty  to  be  removed  ? 

d.  The  only  answer  to  this  is  that  God  shall  accept  some 
thing  in  lieu  of  the  sinner's  death — something  that  shall  answer 
the  same  ends  (at  least)  as  would  be  answered  by  his  death. 
If  this  can  be  procured,  and  if  God  will  accept  of  it,  the  barrier 
may  be  removed,  and  the  sinner,  freed  from  guilt,  may  yield 
himself  up  in  a  holy  consecration  to  God. 
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e.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  no  gift  man  can  present  to  God 
will  ever  come  up  to  this  requirement,  and  therefore  the 
idea  of  offering  animals  as  a  gift  could  only  be  entertained  hy 
man  after  superstition  and  ignorance  had  beclouded  his  soul 
and  disturbed  all  his  moral  relations.  But  the  question  is 
one  belonging  to  the  department  of  law,  and  law  ever  views 
men  as  elements  of  an  organic  whole,  so  that  for  its  purposes 
the  failures  of  one  may  be  compensated  for  by  the  supereroga 
tions  of  another;  and  this  may  be  carried  out  so  far  that  if  one 
man  of  sufficiently  blameless  character  and  sufficient  moral 
power  can  be  found,  he  may  satisfy  the  law  for  many,  for  all. 
If  the  thing  required  to  be  done  within  the  organic  whole,  it 
does  not  materially  concern  law  how  the  doing  of  it  is 
apportioned  over  the  elementary  parts  of  that  whole ;  and 
hence  if  all  fail  but  one,  and  if  that  one  can  make  up  for  all 
the  rest,  the  ends  of  law  are  answered,  and  the  penalty 
incurred  by  the  transgressors  may  be  remitted. 

/.  In  this  way  the  doctrine  of  substitution  emerges  as  a 
natural  principle,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  rationale  of  a 
scheme  of  religion  for  the  sinner.  It  is  only  an  application 
of  this  principle  when  we  suppose  the  case  of  a  pure  being 
voluntarily  submitting  to  death  in  order  to  secure  the  pardon 
of  another  or  others  who  may  have  legally  incurred  that 
penalty.  This  is  a  notion  which  commends  itself  even  to 
the  actual  reason  of  man,  as  we  may  gather  from  such  a  story 
as  that  in  the  Greek  mythology  of  Prometheus,  for  whose 
pardon  Cheiron  offered  himself  to  die,  many  instances  of 
voluntary  substitution  recorded  in  ancient  history,  and  such 
a  sentiment  as  that  put  by  Sophocles  into  the  mouth  of 
(Edipus  when  he  says,  "  I  think  that  one  soul,  if  it  be  bene 
volent,  by  paying  the  penalty  may  suffice  for  myriads."1 

y.  Now,  to  advance  another  step,  let  us  suppose  that  God,  in 
announcing  to  our  first  parents  the  way  He  had  provided  for 
the  rescue  of  man  from  the  penalty  of  sin,  had  made  known 
to  them  that  through  the  sufferings  and  death  of  one  perfectly 
pure  and  infinitely  great  the  divine  law  should  be  satisfied, 
and  so  all  barriers  removed  out  of  the  way  of  man's  consecra 
tion  of  himself  unto  God,  such  a  revelation  would  shock  no 
principle  of  natural  justice  in  the  mind,  but  would  rather  fall 

1  (Ed.  Col.  498. 
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in  with  what  man's  reason  would  tell  him  was  the  only 
possible  expedient  in  such  a  case.  Man  would  thus  be  put 
in  possession  of  a  basis  for  his  religious  life  ;  and  so  long  as 
he  kept  this  in  view,  religion  would  be  for  him  a  possible  and 
attainable  thing. 

](.  But  might  he  not  forget  this  ?  Very  possibly  he  might ; 
and  hence,  in  an  age  when  there  were  no  books,  and  when 
men  were  not  supplied  with  any  organized  means  of  instruc 
tion,  it  was  desirable  to  employ  some  means  of  a  scenic  kind 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  to  the  eye  the  great  truths 
and  facts  embodied  in  this  revelation.  Hence  the  institute 
of  animal  sacrifice,  which  is  valuable  as  a  visible  representa 
tion  and  memorial  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of 
religion  as  pertaining  to  a  sinful  creature.  In  this  institution 
the  ground  -  idea  of  all  religion  is  preserved,  viz.  that  the 
creature  has  to  yield  himself  to  God ;  but  along  with  this 
there  is  continual  memorial  made  of  sin,  and  a  sermon 
preached  as  to  how  alone  sin  can  be  forgiven  and  the  sinner 
accepted  by  God.  More  particularly,  sacrifice  sets  forth  the 
following  truths : — 

(«)  That  sin  is  a  terrible  evil ;  it  is  not  only  a  hateful 
thing,  but  it  must  be  legally  dealt  with,  and  the  perpetrator 
of  it  punished.  In  all  cases  the  broken  law  of  God  demand 
ing  reparation  lies  at  the  foundation  of  sacrificial  worship. 

(i)  By  sacrifice  men  were  reminded  that  death  is  the  due 
penalty  of  sin,- — not  the  deatli  of  the  body  merely,  but  the 
death  of  the  soul — eternal  death.  Such  is  the  penalty  of 
sin  which  the  law  recognised  by  sacrifice  denounces;  and 
the  endurance  of  death  by  the  victim  symbolized  the  actual 
infliction  of  this  on  the  transgressor. 

(f)  By  sacrifice  the  sinner  was  taught  that  only  through 
a  vicarious  satisfaction  to  the  law  by  means  of  some  victim 
which  God  would  accept  could  sin  be  forgiven  him.  The 
law  demanded  life  instead  of  life,  soul  instead  of  soul ;  and 
it  was  therefore  only  as  a  victim  was  substituted  for  him  and 
accepted  by  God  that  sin  could  be  remitted  to  him. 

(d~)  By  the  transference  of  guilt  from  the  sinner  to  the 
victim,  through  the  laying  of  his  hands  on  its  head  and  con 
fessing  his  sins  over  it,  by  the  killing  of  that  victim  as  a 
satisfaction  to  the  law,  by  the  offering  of  the  blood  before 
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God,  and  by  the  subsequent  burning  of  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  flesh,  or  by  the  sending  away  of  the  living  duplicate  of 
the  slain  animal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  scape-goat, — there  was 
exhibited  a  vivid  scenic  representation  of  God's  dealing  with 
the  sinner  in  the  matter  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sin.  That 
sin  is  transferred  in  its  guilt  to  another ;  the  death  it  has 
merited  is  endured  by  that  other;  by  this  the  law  is  satisfied, 
and  then  reconciliation  is  effected  between  God  and  the  sinner, 
symbolized  by  the  presentation  of  the  blood  before  Him,  and 
His  acceptance  of  it  as  the  symbol  and  representation  of  the 
purified  sinner.  The  burning  of  the  body  or  its  being  sent 
away  may  denote  the  destruction  of  the  body  of  sin,  or  the 
perpetual  removal  of  it  from  God's  sight. 

5.   The  Apprcliension  by  the  Jewish  People  of  the  meaning 
of  Sacrifice. 

These  ideas  were  probably  originally  well  understood  by 
all  men  ;  but  where  they  were  left  to  the  keeping  of  tradition 
they  gradually  became  less  and  less  distinct,  or  were  mixed 
up  with  notions  which  destroyed  their  force  and  threw  them 
into  obscurity.  Among  the  patriarchs,  we  may  presume, 
they  were  retained  with  greater  purity ;  but  it  is  to  the 
Mosaic  institute  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  fullest  and  most 
striking  presentation  of  them.  Not  only  was  that  the  most 
perfect  system  of  religious  ceremonial  that  has  ever  existed, 
but  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  whole  constitution  of 
society  instituted  by  Moses  which  gave  a  real  and  immediate 
effect  to  sacrifice,  whereby  the  truths  it  symbolized  were 
forcibly  and  continually  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the 
people.  I  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  civil  constitution  of 
the  Jews  was  a  theocracy,  in  which  the  God  of  the  whole 
earth  stood  to  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  relation  of  their 
King  and  Judge.  This  was  a  state  of  things  altogether 
peculiar,  and  it  gives  an  aspect  of  peculiarity  to  even  the 
commonest  relations  of  Jewish  society  and  life.  We  need 
not  wonder,  then,  to  find  that  in  virtue  of  it  sacrifice  acquired 
a  character  and  force  which  it  had  nowhere  else. 

In  order  to  understand  this  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
theocracy  was  itself  a  symbol  —  a  representation  by  actual 
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sensible  things  of  the  invisible  things  of  God,  even  His  moral 
government  of  the  universe.  As  De  Wette  has  justly  re 
marked,  it  is  only  on  this  supposition  that  we  can  reconcile 
the  representations  given  in  the  0.  T.  of  the  universal  sove 
reignty  of  God  with  those  given  in  the  same  books  of  His 
special  relation  to  Israel ;  if  the  latter  was  not  the  symbolical 
miniature  of  the  former,  it  contradicts  it  and  makes  the  0.  T. 
give  a  false  view  of  God  as  well  as  a  true  one. 

But  if  the  Israelitish  State  was  the  symbol  of  God's  moral 
government  of  the  universe,  then  it  follows  that  a  whole 
system  of  correspondences  would  arise  between  God's  universal 
administration  and  His  administration  as  theocratic  King  of 
Israel.  Theocratic  law  would  be  the  symbol  of  moral  law  ; 
a  theocratic  offence  would  be  a  symbol  of  a  moral  offence  ; 
a  theocratic  penalty  the  symbol  of  a  moral  penalty ;  and  a 
theocratic  expiation  the  symbol  of  a  moral  expiation.  It 
is  at  this  point  we  see  the  new  light  which  the  Mosaic 
institute  cast  on  the  meaning  of  sacrifice,  and  the  new  use  to 
which  it  put  that  rite. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  a  point  formerly  dwelt  upon,  viz. 
that  sin  was  actually  as  a  theocratic  offence  expiated  by 
sacrifice.  The  man  who  had  contracted  theocratic  guilt  or 
defilement  actually  was  purged  of  these,  and  so  cleared  of 
the  penalty  incurred  thereby  by  the  offering  of  the  appointed 
sacrifice.  There  still  remained  the  moral  guilt  of  sin  ;  and 
this  the  sacrifice  could  not  directly  touch.  But  what  it 
could  not  do  directly  it  could  do  by  symbol.  As  the  trans 
gression  under  its  theocratic  aspect  had  incurred  a  theocratic 
penalty,  so  had  it  under  its  moral  aspect  incurred  a  moral 
penalty  ;  and  as  sacrifice  had,  as  a  theocratic  rite,  purged  the 
man  from  his  theocratic  guilt  and  saved  him  from  the  relative 
penalty,  so  thrtt  under  the  moral  administration  of  God  to 
which  sacrifice  answered  would  purge  him  from  moral  guilt 
and  exempt  him  from  moral  penalties.  A  great  lesson  was 
thus  brought  home  to  the  Israelite  every  day  concerning  the 
need  of  moral  reconciliation  and  purity,  and  the  means  by 
which  alone  it  could  be  effected, — a  lesson  which  was  un 
happily  lost  upon  the  multitude,  but  which  the  pious  and 
thoughtful  could  not  fail  to  read  and  profit  by. 

But  here  a   question  will   naturally   occur.      If   the  0.  T. 
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saints  were  thus  clearly  taught  that  there  was  something  in 
the  moral  administration  of  God  which  answered  in  nature 
and  effect  to  sacrifice  as  an  institute  of  the  theocracy,  have 
we  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  knew  what  that  something 
really  was  ?  In  other  words,  did  those  who  rightly  inter 
preted  the  symbolical  meaning  of  sacrifice,  so  as  to  perceive 
the  lesson  it  read  to  them  as  to  the  way  of  escape  from  the 
guilt  and  penalty  of  sin,  understand  also  its  typical  signifi 
cation  as  foreshadowing  that  great  sacrifice  by  which  the  sins 
of  the  world  were  to  be  taken  away,  and  man  as  a  sinner 
placed  in  a  state  of  acceptance  with  God  ?  If  the  theory 
of  sacrifice  above  given  be  correct,  the  work  of  Christ  on 
our  behalf  was  the  great  archetypal  fact  to  which  sacrifice 
was  adapted  as  a  continual  representation  and  memorial  of 
it,  and  which  consequently  formed  the  substance  of  which 
sacrifice  was  the  shadow,  the  antitype  of  which  sacrifice  was 
the  type.  That  it  was  so  we  know  from  the  statements  of 
the  N.  T.,  in  which  the  typical  reference  of  the  ancient 
institute  to  the  person  and  work  of  the  Messiah  is  strongly 
asserted,  and  the  fulfilment  of  which  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  clearly  demonstrated.  But  was  this  reference  understood 
by  those  who  lived  before  Christ  ?  Did  they  see  in  the 
sacrifices  they  offered  continually  for  sin  a  memorial  and 
foreshadowing  of  the  propitiatory  work  of  Christ  as  "  the 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  "  ? 

In  answer  to  this,  it  must  be  at  once  admitted  that  the 
knowledge  they  would  thus  obtain  of  the  nature  of  Christ's 
work  could  neither  have  been  very  precise  nor  very  full.  It 
is  impossible  either  by  words  or  signs  to  give  men  full  or 
distinct  views  of  events  before  they  happen,  and  specially 
must  this  hold  true  in  relation  to  events  of  a  supernatural 
kind,  and  events  entirely  sui  generis,  as  was  the  work  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Still,  as  sacrifice  taught  men  clearly  the  principle 
of  moral  administration  involved  in  the  work  of  Christ,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  it  might  not  also  suggest  to  their  minds 
the  fact  of  which  that  rite  was  a  designed  and  adapted  repre 
sentation.  That  it  actually  did  so  the  following  considerations 
render,  I  think,  probable  : — 

(1.)  If  a  pious  Jew  learned  from  sacrifice  that  there  was 
something  in  the  moral  administration  which  in  nature  and 
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efficacy  resembled  it  as  an  institute  of  the  theocracy,  we  cannot 
believe  that  he  would  rest  satisfied  witli  knowing  this  and 
no  more.  He  would  naturally  be  led  to  inquire  what  that 
something  was  which  was  thus  emphatically  and  constantly 
brought  before  his  mind ;  and  the  more  religious  his  state 
of  mind,  the  more  truly  he  learned  the  great  moral  lessons 
of  the  system  under  which  God  had  placed  him,  the  more 
intense  and  overwhelming  would  be  his  desire  to  penetrate 
the  mystery  and  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Nor 
can  we  conceive  that  such  proper  and  necessary  curiosity 
would  be  left  to  exercise  itself  in  vain  ?  Would  God  by 
means  of  an  institute  expressly  adapted  to  excite  such 
inquiries  create  this  anxiety  in  the  breast  of  His  true 
subjects  without  affording  them  any  means  of  satisfying 
it  ?  Were  it  so,  we  must  conclude  that  the  godly  Israelite, 
who  in  answer  to  his  prayer  that  God  would  show  him 
"  the  marvels  "  that  are  in  His  law  was  led  into  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  sacrifice,  was  only  punished  for  this  by  having 
an  appetite  created  which  there  was  no  means  of  gratifying — 
a  curiosity  stimulated  which  there  was  no  way  of  allaying. 
In  this  case  the  careless  carnal  Jew  was  really  a  wiser  and 
happier  man  than  the  pious  and  devout  saint  who  sought  in 
the  symbol  the  spiritual  truth  it  contained ;  for  by  that  very 
truth  he  was  made  restless,  uneasy,  and  miserable.  It  seems 
almost  impious  to  suppose  such  a  thing. 

(2.)  If  we  receive  the  teaching  of  the  X.  T.,  we  must 
regard  the  ancient  sacrifices  as  really  types  of  Christ — that 
is,  sensible  signs  designed  and  adapted  by  God  to  prefigure 
the  good  things  to  come.  But  if  they  were  so  designed  and 
adapted,  they  must  have  been  so  understood.  If  not,  to 
whom  were  they  types  or  prefigurations  ?  Xot  to  us  who 
live  since  Christ  came,  for  we  need  no  figure  to  help  us  to 
realize  what  we  know  as  a  fact,  and  it  is  impossible  we  can 
have  a  prefigure  of  what  is  already  past.  It  is  only  to 
those  who  lived  before  Christ  that  such, modes  of  representa 
tion  could  be  of  any  use  ;  and  if  those  who  lived  before  Christ 
could  make  no  use  of  them  in  the  way  they  were  designed 
and  adapted  to  be  useful,  what  were  they  but  splendid  super 
fluities,  an  empty  and  unsubstantial  fragment,  alike  unworthy 
of  a  divine  origin  and  of  the  devotion  of  intelligent  men  ? 
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(3.)  The  number  of  priests  actually  engaged  in  tlie  temple 
service  was  small  compared  with  the  total  number  of  the 
sacerdotal  tribe.  The  question  arises,  How  were  the  residue 
employed  ?  To  this  the  answer  is,  that  their  main  business 
was  to  teach  the  people  the  order  and  signification  of  the 
Mosaic  institute.  They  were  in  this  respect  the  official 
teachers  of  the  Jews ;  and  hence  it  is  said,  "  The  priest's  lips 
should  keep  knowledge,  and  they  should  seek  the  law  at  his 
mouth :  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts "  (Mai. 
ii.  7) ;  and  in  the  historical  books  repeated  mention  is  made 
of  this  as  the  duty  of  the  priests.  Now,  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  in  later  times  this  duty  was  discharged  in  a  manner 
which  rather  blinded  than  enlightened  the  people  as  to  the 
spiritual  significancy  of  their  ritual.  But  this,  be  it  borne 
in  mind,  is  always  treated  in  the  Bible  as  a  sin  on  the  part 
of  the  priests,  not  as  an  unavoidable  result  of  want  of  means 
to  do  better ;  and  in  the  earlier  and  better  days  of  the  Jewish 
State  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  priestly  expositions  of  the 
law  were  such  as  were  calculated  to  afford  the  people  the  full 
advantage  which  their  ritual  was  designed  and  adapted  to 
yield.  But  if  so,  then,  as  it  was  designed  and  adapted  to 
remind  them  prophetically  of  the  great  Propitiation,  this  use 
of  it  must  have  been  explained  to  the  people  by  the  priests. 

(4.)  Even  apart  from  this,  and  at  times  when  the  priests 
were  unfaithful  to  their  duty,  God  took  care  for  the  spiritual 
instruction  of  the  people  by  sending  to  them  a  continual 
succession  of  prophets, — men  "  who  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  who  therefore  told  the  people 
exactly  what  God  willed  they  should  know.  Now,  we  are 
certain  that  of  the  messages  of  the  prophets  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  suffering  and  propitiatory  Messiah  formed 
a  main  part.  "  To  Him,"  says  Peter,  "  give  all  the  prophets 
witness,  that,  through  His  name,  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
shall  receive  remission  of  sins"  (Acts  x.  43).  Pious  people 
among  the  Jews  then,  we  may  be  sure,  Jcnciv  this, — knew  it 
as  a  precious  and  comforting  truth, — and  would  often  seek 
to  realize  it  in  its  force  and  power.  But  if  their  minds  were 
familiar  with  this  truth,  can  we  conceive  that  they  would 
constantly  take  part  in  a  ceremony  designed  to  symbolize 
or  foreshadow  this  very  truth  without  even  perceiving  that 
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such  was  its  meaning  ?  We  cannot  imagine  this  without 
imputing  to  them  a  degree  of  stolidity  such  as  all  that  we 
know  of  them  declares  to  have  been  no  characteristic  of  them. 
(5.)  In  fine,  we  know  that  the  0.  T.  saints  did  obtain  the 
pardon  of  their  sins,  and  knew  by  experience  the  blessedness 
of  the  man  to  whom  iniquity  was  forgiven,  and  whose  sin  was 
covered  or  cancelled  by  atonement.  We  know  that  they  were 
justified,  and  that  from  sins  for  which  the  Mosaic  institute 
provided  no  expiation  ;  as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  David,  for  whose 
sin  no  sacrifice  or  offering  could  be  presented  or  accepted  by 
God.  Xow,  on  what  ground  was  this  forgiveness  extended 
to  them  ?  If  not  on  the  ground  of  sacrificial  atonement 
according  to  the  law,  on  the  ground  of  what  atonement  was 
their  sin  covered  and  their  transgressions  freely  blotted  out  ? 
The  only  answer  that  can  be  given  to  this  in  accordance  with 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  one  salvation  provided  by  God  in 
Christ  is,  that  they  saw  in  His  work  a  sufficient  sacrifice 
provided  for  their  sins,  and  so  rested  by  faith  on  Him  and 
were  pardoned  through  Him.  But  if  so,  can  we  suppose 
they  remained  ignorant  of  the  designed  and  adapted  repre 
sentation  of  this  placed  before  them  in  the  sacrifices  which 
they  continually  offered  ? 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  complete  the  view  we 
are  led  to  take  of  ancient  sacrifice,  especially  as  exhibited 
among  the  Jews.  It  was  a  symbolical  rite  adumbrating  by 
sensible  objects  and  acts,  great  spiritual  truths  concerning 
the  ground  and  medium  of  the  sinner's  acceptance  with  God, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  typically  prophetic  of  the  great 
work  by  which  Christ  was  to  fulfil  His  sacerdotal  functions 
by  making  an  end  of  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.  We 
therefore  conclude  that  sacrifice  may  be  most  properly 
described  as  a  symbolico-typical  rite  having  respect  to  the 
propitiatory  work  of  the  Redeemer. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  MEDIATORIAL  WORK  OF  CHRIST, 
(iii.)   The  Sacrifice  of  Christ. 

1.  Its  Relation  to  Ancient  Sacrifices. 

We  have  now  to  look  at  the  subject  of  sacrifice  in  relation 
to  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  sacrifice  which  He  is 
said  to  have  offered  for  us. 

And  here  it  must  be  obvious,  at  the  very  outset,  that 
if  the  idea  presented  of  the  ancient  sacrifices  be  correct,  the 
death  of  Christ  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  sacrifice  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  ancient  offerings.  For  if  these  were 
originally  symbolical  and  typical  rites,  and  under  the  Levitical 
dispensation  were  legally  and  formally  so  represented,  and  if 
the  work  of  Christ  was  the  reality  which  they  adumbrated,  it 
is  certain  that  it  could  not  have  been  a  sacrifice  in  the  same 
sense  as  they ;  the  reality  could  not  be  the  same  as  that  the 
essence  of  which  lay  in  its  being,  not  the  reality,  but  only  the 
symbol  or  type  of  the  reality.  When,  therefore,  the  death  of 
Christ  is  spoken  of  as  a  sacrifice,  we  are  constrained  to  put 
upon  the  expression  a  somewhat  different  meaning  from  that 
used  regarding  the  offering  of  a  lamb  or  a  goat. 

In  what  sense,  then,  did  the  apostles  refer  to  Christ's  death 
as  a  sacrifice  ? 

(1.)  They  declared  that  the  death  of  Christ  accomplished 
in  reality  that  which  the  ancient  sacrifices  only  represented 
symbolically,  viz.  the  taking  away  of  sin  by  a  substitutionary 
propitiation.  In  proof  of  this  I  ask  your  attention  to  the 
following  series  of  statements : — 

a.  The  death  of  Christ  is  represented  as  an  event  having 
an  important  purpose.  It  was  not  an  occurrence  that  came 
to  Him  in  the  course  of  nature  or  by  apparent  accident ;  nor 
was  it  one  which  was  merely  turned  to  some  good  account, 
after  it  occurred,  by  wise  and  good  men ;  nor  was  it  merely 
overruled  by  the  Providence  of  God  for  good.  It  was  an 
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event  by  itself,  voluntarily  submitted  to  by  Christ  and 
preappointed  by  God  for  an  end,  and  that  an  end  of  vast 
importance.  For  proof  of  this  examine  the  following  passages  : 
Isa.  liii.  10;  Mark  x.  45;  John  x.  18;  Acts  ii.  23,  iv.  28; 
1  Pet.  i.  20.  Some  of  these  passages  attest  more  than  I 
at  present  adduce  them  to  prove,  but  this  they  do  most 
unequivocally  prove ;  for  if  words  have  any  meaning,  they 
declare  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  both  on  His  own  part 
and  in  the  decree  and  purpose  of  God  a  designed  event  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  contemplated  end.  If  He  gave 
Himself  up  to  death ;  if,  having  a  right  to  resign  His  life 
or  retain  it  as  He  chose,  He  yet  laid  it  down ;  if  this  death, 
in  all  its  circumstances  of  sorrow  and  pain,  was  in  accordance 
with  the  good  pleasure  of  Jehovah ;  and  if  it  came  to  pass  in 
fulfilment  of  His  eternal  decree  and  appointment, — we  must 
regard  it  as  having  been  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  an  end 
of  vast  importance.  For  in  such  a  case  the  only  alternative 
supposition  is  that  Jehovah  foreordains  events  for  no  purpose 
or  an  unworthy  one,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  voluntarily  laid 
down  His  life  without  knowing  why  He  did  so,  or  without 
having  any  worthy  end  to  answer  by  such  an  act — a  supposi 
tion  which  no  sane  mind  could  entertain,  and  which  no  pious 
mind  could  endure. 

b.  The   death   of   Christ   being   a   means   to   an    end,   the 
Scriptures   teach    that   that   end    had   a   reference   to   man's 
benefit.      On    this    point  the  testimony  is    so    explicit    that 
it  does  not  admit  of  being  called  in  question  (see  John  x. 
15;  Luke  xxii.  20;  Eph.  v.    25;  Rom.  viii.   32;   2  Cor.  v. 
14;  Rom.   v.  6).     Xor  is  it  in  the   X.   T.   alone   that  state 
ments     to    this     effect    are     found.       What     can    be     more 
explicit  than  the  language  of  Isaiah  (liii.   4,  5),  unless  it  be 
that   of   Daniel    (ix.    26)    in    his   memorable    announcement 
concerning  the  Messiah  ?     Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be 
in    determining    the    chronological     point    involved    in    this 
statement,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  event 
which  the  prophet  announces — that  the  death  of  the  Messiah 
was  not  for  Himself  or  on  His  own   account,  and  therefore 
necessarily  for  the  benefit  or  on  account  of  others — of  those 
with  whom  He  was  to  stand  related. 

c.  The  death   of  Christ  was  designed  to  benefit  men  by 
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taking  away  sin.  This  might  be  inferred  as  a  corollary  from 
the  preceding  proposition,  because  if  the  death  of  Christ  was  in 
a  religious  point  of  view  for  man's  behoof  at  all,  it  must  have 
had  some  effect  in  taking  away  the  sin  which  is  the  great  evil 
from  which  he  needs  to  be  delivered,  and  that  from  which  if 
lie  is  not  delivered,  all  other  benefits  will  go  for  nothing  as 
respects  his  eternal  interests.  But,  without  dwelling  on  this, 
let  us  corne  at  once  to  the  express  statements  of  Scripture  in 
such  passages  as  these :  John  i.  2  9  ;  Heb.  ix.  26;  1  John  i. 
7,  iii.  5.  These  statements  are  very  clear,  and  they  shut  us 
up  to  the  conclusion  that  Christ's  blood  was  shed  and  His 
death  endured  that  thereby  we  might  be  freed  from  sin, 
that  this  sin  might  be  taken  away,  and  that  wer  who  had 
become  burdened  and  polluted  by  it,  might  be  cleansed.  And 
hence,  when  He  would  have  His  people  commemorate  His 
love  for  them,  that  which  He  especially  places  before  them  as 
the  benefit  they  are  to  contemplate  is  His  "  blood,  shed  for 
the  remission  of  sins." 

d.  Christ  took  away  sin  by  having  it  imputed  to  Him,  and 
bearing  the   punishment   due  to  it.     This  is  manifest   from 
many  statements  of  Scripture:  Isa.  liii.  5,  8;  Eom.  iv.   25; 
1  Pet.  iii.  18,  etc.      The  full  import  of  these  statements  we 
do   not  at  present  stop  to  explore ;  they  are  adduced  here 
simply  to   show  that  Christ  took  away  sin  not  merely   by 
setting  a  good  example  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  which 
men  might  follow,  not  merely  by  teaching  fully  and  perfectly 
the  will  of  God  and  urging  men  to  obey  it,  not  merely  by 
making  known  to  men  God's  willingness  to  be  at  peace  with 
them  and  to  pardon  them ;  but  specifically  and  primarily  by 
taking  their  sin  upon  Him  and  suffering  in  consequence  of 
that  sin.     It  must  be  evident  to  any  reflective  mind  that  on 
the  supposition  of  any  other  sense  short  of  this  the  statements 
just  quoted  are  extravagant,  if  not  absurd. 

e.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  special  benefits  represented 
as  accruing  to  men  through  Christ  are  redemption  from  sin, 
including   both  the  remission  of  its  guilt  and  the  removal  of 
its  tyranny,  through  His  blood,  and  reconciliation  to  God  by 
His  death  (Acts   xx.   28;   Rom.  v.   9,   30,   11;  Eph.  i.   7; 
Col.   i.  19-22;   1   Pet.  iii.  18,  i.    18;  Eev.  i.  5,  6).     In  all 
these   passages  the    redemption  of  sinners,  their   acceptance 
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with  God,  and  their  enjoyment  of  privilege  with  Him,  are 
distinctly  traced  to  the  meritorious  efficacy  of  the  Saviour's 
death.  It  was  His  blood  that  purchased  them,  His  blood 
that  redeemed  them,  His  blood  that  formed  the  medium  of 
their  approach  to  God,  and  the  ground  of  their  reconciliation 
with  God.  And,  in  perfect  accordance  with  this,  we  find  that 
that  by  which  sinners  are  brought  into  personal  enjoyment  of 
these  blessings  is  faith  in  His  blood — not  the  mere  acceptance 
of  His  doctrines,  not  the  mere  following  of  His  example,  how 
ever  steadily,  honestly,  or  successfully  ;  but  faith  in  His  blood, 
reliance  on  His  death,  dependence  on  the  efficacy  of  that  blood 
of  the  cross  which  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

Now,  when  these  things  are  duly  considered,  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  admitted  that  in  the  work  which  Christ  accomplished 
by  His  death  we  have  an  actual  performance  of  all  that  the 
ancient  sacrifices  were  designed  to  represent  and  symbolize. 
On  this  ground,  therefore,  there  was  sufficient  reason  for  our 
Lord's  work  being  represented  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  It  was  so 
because  by  the  shedding  of  His  blood  in  the  room  of  sinners 
reconciliation  was  effected  between  God  and  man.  It  was  at 
once  an  expiation  and  a  propitiation.  It  was  the  former  as  it 
related  to  man,  for  whose  forgiveness  it  afforded  a  sufficient 
reason.  It  was  the  latter  as  it  related  to  God,  to  whom,  as  the 
Just  and  Perfect  Governor  of  all,  it  furnished  an  adequate 
ground  on  which  He  could  honourably  forgive  sin.  In  this 
work,  consequently,  all  that  sacrifice  as  a  symbolical  act 
adumbrated  was  really  and  fully  accomplished. 

(2.)  In  the  death  of  Christ  there  was  an  actual  fulfilment 
of  all  that  was  predicted  by  the  ancient  Jewish  sacrifices.  On 
this  part  of  the  subject  we  need  not  dwell  after  the  investiga 
tion  already  made  into  the  meaning  of  the  aiicient  sacrifices. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  the  shadow  of  good  things  to 
come,  that  they  foretold  that  God  would  provide  for  His 
people  a  vicarious  redemption,  that  One  would  appear  to  take 
away  sin  by  assuming  it  upon  Him  and-  suffering  on  account 
of  it,  and  that  thereby  reconciliation  would  be  made  for 
iniquity,  and  actual  redemption  secured  for  the  guilty. 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived  as  to  the  sense 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  sacred  writers  when  they 
represent  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin  may  be 
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confirmed  by  comparing  this  with  other  modes  of  representa 
tion  used  in  Scripture  in  reference  to  the  same  subject. 

«.  Thus  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  given  Himself  as  a  ransom 
or  ransom-price  for  us.  This  statement  occurs  frequently  in 
the  N.  T.  The  word  commonly  used  is  \vrpov,  which  signifies 
properly  the  price  of  redemption,  i.e.  the  price  paid  for  the 
redemption  of  slaves  from  bondage,  captives  from  captivity, 
and  those  doomed  to  death  from  the  death  to  which  they 
are  doomed.  In  all  these  acceptations  it  is  used  in  the 
LXX.  as  answering  to  the  Hebrew  p^.9,  "  a  ransom  price ; " 
"i23,  "  that  by  which  a  man's  life  is  ransomed,"  etc.  In  one 
case  in  the  N.  T.  the  word  avri\vrpov  is  used  (1  Tim.  ii.  6) 
with  the  same  meaning.  The  root  from  which  \vrpov  comes 
is  the  verb  \vu>,  which  means  primarily  to  loosen  or  release, 
and  is  constantly  used  by  the  classical  authors  to  denote  the 
action  of  one  who,  by  the  payment  of  money  or  by  any 
equivalent  means,  delivers  a  captive  from  bonds  or  a  debtor 
from  his  obligations.  From  this  the  word  \vrpov  came  to 
denote  a  ransom  price,  or  that  by  which  the  \veiv  or  releasing 
M'as  effected.  Cognate  with  this  is  the  verb  \vTpovv  and  the 
verb  d7ro\vTpouv, "  to  pay  the  ransom  price,"  and  so  "to  redeem 
or  luy  lack"  "When,  therefore,  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  give 
Himself  "  a  ransom  for  many,"  or  "  for  all,"  to  give  Himself, 
or  to  be  given  for  us,  that  He  might  redeem  us,  and  such  like, 
and  when  in  correspondence  with  this  believers  are  said  to 
be  redeemed  by  His  blood,  and  to  have  redemption  through 
Him,  the  meaning  must  be  that  in  some  sense  His  life 
was  given  for  their  lives.  Their  life  was  forfeited  by  sin  ; 
and  as  they  are  ransomed  by  Him,  He  must  have  paid  the 
forfeit  for  them,  and  so  redeemed  them  ;  and  as  they  have 
been  redeemed  by  His  blood,  that  blood  must  have  been  the 
price  of  their  ransom ;  in  other  words,  His  death  is  the  means 
of  their  being  delivered  from  that  state  of  forfeiture  into  which 
sin  had  brought  them.  This  is  substantially  the  same  idea  as 
we  have  seen  involved  in  His  being  a  sacrifice  for  us. 

b.  In  other  passages  believers  are  represented  as  being 
"bought  with  a  price  "  (1  Cor.  vi.  20,  vii.  23).  The  same  idea 
substantially  is  conveyed  here  as  in  the  former  case  ;  the  only 
difference  being  that  in  the  one  the  buying  is  for  the  purpose 
of  redeeming  from  captivity  or  delivering  from  a  burden  ;  in  the 
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other,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  possession  of  that  \vhich  is 
bought.    As  the  buying  is  effected  by  the  laying  down  of  a  sum 
of  money  which  is  considered  the  equivalent  of  the  object  for 
which  it  is  given,  so  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  for  us  is  the  equi 
valent  rendered  for  the  possession  of  us,  that  we  might  become 
His  and,  through  Him,  God's  property.      Such  expressions, 
indeed,  are  not  to  be  taken  too  literally  and  precisely,  as  if  they 
were  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  Christian  redemption 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  commercial  transaction,  in  which  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  rendered  as  an  exact  quid  pro  quo  to 
secure  our  exemption  from  merited  suffering,  or  to  secure  us  for 
God.     The  language  is  figurative,  and  must  not  be  too  closely 
pressed.      But  it  cannot  mean  less  than  we  have  seen  is  set 
forth  by  our  Lord's  being  sacrificed  for  us,  that  is,  in  virtue 
of  the  substitution  of  Christ  for  us  and  His  suffering  on  our 
behalf,  release,  pardon,  acceptance,  restoration  are  secured  to  us. 
c.  Another  class  of  terms  used  in  reference  to  the  work  of 
Christ  on  our  behalf  consists  of  those  in  which  He  is  spoken 
of  as  a  propitiation  for  sins  (/Xaoyi09  Trepl  a^apruwv,  1  John 
ii.   2,  iv.   10),  and  as  a  propitiatory  offering  by  His  blood 
(iXacrryjpiov  ev  rw  avrov  aifian,  Horn.  iii.  25).      To  propitiate 
is  properly  to  render  some  being  favourable  to  another  by 
means  of  something  which  either  averts  his  wrath  from  that 
other,   or    inclines    him    to    show   him    kindness.      Thus    the 
publican  prayed  that  God  would  be  propitiated  towards  him, 
i.e.   would   on    some   known   or    assumed    ground    show    him 
favour.      The  word  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  expiate,  as  in 
Heb.  ii.  17,  where  Christ  as  High  Priest  is  said  to  "expiate 
[A.  V.,  '  make  reconciliation  for ']  for  the  sins  of  the  people," 
— a  usage  borrowed  from  the  close  connection  in  the  Hebrew 
mind  between  expiation   (122)   and  propitiation,  whence  the 
capporeth   or   lid   of   the   ark  of  the   covenant  came   to    be 
denominated  by  the  Jews  who  translated  the  0.  T.  into  the 
Greek,  l\aa-Ti']piov.     When,  therefore,  Christ  is  called  a  pro 
pitiation  or  propitiatory  offering  by  His  blood,  the  meaning 
must  be  that  He  by  His  death  did  that  by  means  of  which 
man's  sins  have  been  expiated,  and  a  way  opened  by  which 
God's  favour  can  come  to  man.     Here  again  we  have  sub 
stantially  the  same  thing  presented  to  us  as  when  our  Lord 
is  represented  as  sacrificed  for  us. 
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d.  It  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  these  representations  that 
the  apostle  teaches  that  "believers  are  "  partakers  "  of  Christ's 
death,  as  he  has  in  Eom.  vi.  and  elsewhere.  They,  according 
to  his  representation,  died  in  Christ's  death.  Even  on  the 
most  superficial  view  such  a  statement  can  mean  nothing  less 
than  that  it  is  through  the  death  of  Christ  that  they  enjoy 
salvation — that  it  is  by  His  death  that  they  come  to  share  in 
the  blessings  of  the  heavenly  state  into  which  He  has  entered. 
But  the  statement  cannot  be  restricted  to  this  significance. 
It  means  more  than  this ;  it  means  that  they  died  in  Christ's 
death  in  that  He  died  as  their  representative  and  substitute. 
Believers  were  "  in  "  Him  when  He  submitted  to  death,  as  the 
constituent  is  in  his  representative,  as  the  client  is  in  his 
patron  ;  and  the  maxim,  "  quod  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se," 
applies  here  as  to  the  effect  of  Christ's  work  on  the  believer. 
He  did  it  really  per  se ;  believers  have  done  it  per  ilium,  and 
so  virtually  per  se.  They  are  thus  partakers  of  His  death. 
Whatever  benefits  were  secured  by  His  death  were  secured 
to  them  whose  substitute  and  representative  He  was. 

These  considerations  may  serve  to  show  that  the  idea 
involved  in  the  sacrificial  language  used  by  the  apostle  in 
reference  to  the  work  of  Christ  pervades  all  their  representa 
tions  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  that  work.  The  figures  are 
different ;  the  truth  taught  is  the  same.  Instead,  then,  of 
their  language  being,  as  some  would  insinuate,  a  mere  accom 
modation  to  Jewish  usage  and  prejudice,  such  language  only 
conveys  under  one  and  a  most  fitting  representation  what  was 
the  doctrine  uniformly  taught  concerning  the  work  of  Christ. 
Like  the  image  wrought  into  the  ancient  shield,  these  repre 
sentations  are  so  interwoven  with  the  entire  texture  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  that  we  can  separate  them  from  it  only  by 
breaking  the  whole  in  pieces,  and  substituting  for  Christianity, 
as  the  apostle  taught  it,  something  entirely  different. 

2.  Names  of  Christ  hearing  on  His  sacrificial  Work. 

The  evidence  from  Scripture  which  we  have  already  adduced 
with  the  view  of  showing  that  what  Jesus  Christ  did  for  men 
was  in  reality  what  the  ancient  sacrifices  were  designed  to 
symbolize,  is  such  as  a  perfectly  unsophisticated  inquirer  might 
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regard  as  sufficient  to  support  the  conclusion  at  which  we 
have  arrived  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  conclusion  to  which 
many  profess  themselves  unable  to  reach  from  the  premises. 
This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  immense  importance  of  the 
subject,  renders  it  proper,  before  we  proceed  further,  that  we 
should  survey  with  a  careful  eye  the  scriptural  evidence 
bearing  on  the  design  and  purpose  of  our  Lord's  work. 

The  most  thoroughly  satisfactory  course  that  could  be 
pursued  with  this  end  in  view  would  be  to  commence  with 
the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  and  follow  the  stream  of 
evidence  through  the  successive  declarations  of  those  who 
through  divine  inspiration  gave  utterance  to  the  truth  con 
cerning  Christ.  But,  gratifying  and  beneficial  as  such  a 
survey  of-  Scripture  "testimony  on  this  point  would  be,  we  are 
constrained  to  waive  it,  and  in  its  stead  to  content  ourselves 
with  such  a  glance  at  certain  leading  points  of  evidence  as 
our  limited  time  will  permit.  For  the  sake  of  condensation 
and  clearness  we  shall  arrange  these  under  distinct  heads,  and 
shall  begin  with  the  Names  and  Titles  of  Christ  bearing  on 
His  work.  Of  these  we  may  notice  the  following : — 

(1.)  SAVIOUR  C^wrrfp}.  This  term,  which  is  applied  continu 
ally  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  the  term  by  which  we  have  learned 
from  this  most  commonly  to  designate  Him,  conveys  in  itself 
simply  the  idea  of  a  deliverer ;  and  as  applied  to  Christ  in 
relation  to  men  expresses  no  more,  in  its  widest  acceptation, 
than  that  He  is  for  man  a  deliverer  from  all  the  ills  under 
which  he  suffers  here,  especially  from  sin,  the  head  and 
fountain  of  all  the  rest.  Taken  simply  by  itself,  therefore, 
it  says  nothing  as  to  the  mode  or  means  of  the  deliverance  ; 
it  merely  expresses  the  fact  that  deliverance  for  us  from  sin 
and  its  effects  comes  somehow  through  Christ.  But  we 
cannot  look  at  the  word  simply  in  and  by  itself ;  we  must 
look  at  it  in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands  as  applied  by 
the  Xew  Testament  writers  to  Jesus  Christ.  And  here  a 
noticeable  fact  emerges — that  of  the  many  instances  in  which 
the  term  occurs  in  reference  to  Jesus  Christ,  not  one  of  them 
is  so  framed  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  by  His 
doctrine,  His  entreaties,  or  His  example  that  He  delivers  from 
sin,  whereas  several  connect  this  result  with  His  death.  The 
only  passage  that  might  seem  to  offer  an  exception  to  the 
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former  part  of.  this  statement  is  2  Pet.  ii.  20,  where  the 
apostle  speaks  of  men  escaping  from  "  the  pollutions  of  the 
world  through  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  If  we  take  the  word  "  knowledge "  to  signify  the 
doctrine  taught  by  Christ,  the  statement  of  the  apostle  would 
certainly  go  to  show  that  it  was  by  means  of  His  teaching 
that  Christ  delivers  men  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world. 
Now,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  this  is  true,  even  on  the 
hypothesis  that  it  is  by  His  sacrificial  work  that  Christ  really 
effects  this ;  for  as  that  work  forms  part  of  His  doctrine,  and 
as  it  is  by  the  believing  reception  of  the  fact  thus  made 
known  that  men  are  saved,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  it  is 
by  the  doctrine  of  Christ  that  men  are  delivered  from  the 
pollutions  of  the  world,  though  in  reality  that  which  delivers 
them  is  not  the  doctrine,  but  the  great  event  which  it 
announces.  But  on  this  we  need  not  enlarge,  because  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  passage  is  to  be  so  taken. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  much  more  probable  that  by  the 
"  knowledge  "  of  Christ  here  we  are  to  understand  the  truth 
made  known  concerning  Him,  or,  taking  it  subjectively, 
our  own  personal  acquaintance  with  Him.  In  this  case  the 
passage  says  nothing  as  to  Iww  it  is  that  Christ  delivers  men 
from  the  pollutions  of  the  world  ;  it  simply  refers  to  the 
instruments  employed  to  bring  individuals  into  possession 
of  the  blessings  Christ  secures  to  men  as  their  Saviour. 

Of  the  passages  which  connect  the  work  of  Christ  as 
a  Saviour  with  His  sacerdotal  office,  and  especially  His  sacri 
ficial  death,  we  may  take  the  following:  Eph.  v.  2,  3,  25,  26. 
Here  it  is  evident  that  Christ's  giving  Himself  for  His  Church 
is  set  forth  as  that  in  virtue  of  which  He  is  its  Saviour  and 
its  Sanctifier.  In  Heb.  vii.  25,  Christ's  power  as  a  Saviour  is 
still  more  explicitly  set  forth  in  connection  with  His  high- 
priestly  character  and  office  ;  and  the  perpetual  and  intrans- 
ferable  character  of  Christ's  priesthood  is  set  forth  as  the 
ground  of  assurance  of  His  ability  to  save  "  to  the  uttermost," 
etc.  Salvation,  then,  is  the  work  of  Christ  as  a  Priest,  and  it 
is  in  virtue  of  His  priesthood  and  His  sacrifice  for  His  Church 
that  He  is  its  Saviour.  This  will  be  still  further  apparent 
when  we  notice  the  title  of — 

(2.)    CAPTAIN   or    AUTHOR    OF   SALVATION    (apxnios   -n/9 
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,  applied  to  Christ  in  Heb.  ii.  10.  It  matters  little 
comparatively  how  we  render  the  word  dpxyyos  here.  It 
properly  means  one  who  begins  anything,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  it  and  sets  it  agoing.  Hence  it  may  denote  "  author," 
"  chief,"  "  leader,"  or  "  foregoer."  It  is  probably  in  the  last 
sense  it  is  here  used,  though  some  would  prefer  to  render  it 
"  author  "  or  "  beginner."  The  important  point  for  us  at 
present  is,  that  as  upxyyos  T.  <r.  Christ  was  Bta  TraOij^dro)^ 
TeXeiwdeis,  "  perfected  by  means  of  sufferings,"  and  that 
He  was  to  be  this  in  order  "  to  bring  many  sons  unto  glory." 
Interpreters  differ  as  to  the  meaning  of  reXe/twom  here,  some 
taking  it  as  equivalent  to  "  to  consummate,"  others  "  to  con 
secrate,"  and  others  "  to  make  one  such  as  he  ought  to  be," 
and  others  "to  make  perfectly  blessed."  The  choice  lies 
between  consummating  and  conservating,  under  one  or  other 
of  which  the  rest  easily  fall.  Drs.  Pye  Smith  and  MacKnight 
adopt  the  former  meaning,  the  latter  of  whom  says,  "  The 
word  TeXeioxrai  properly  signifies  to  make  a  thing  complete, 
by  bestowing  upon  it  the  highest  degree  of  that  perfection 
which  is  suitable  to  its  nature  ;  applied  to  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation,  it  signifies  His  being  made  an  effectual  Captain  of 
salvation,  that  is,  an  effectual  Saviour."  This  seems  to  give 
the  true  meaning  of  the  passage.  Xow,  how  was  it  that 
Christ  was  thus  made  complete  as  a  Saviour,  so  that  He 
could  "  bring  many  sons  unto  glory  "  1  It  was  by  means  of 
"  sufferings  ;  "  and  that  the  writer  has  here  in  view  especially, 
though  not  exclusively,  those  sufferings  which  our  Lord 
consummated  on  the  cross,  may  be  confidently  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  he  has  in  the  preceding  verse  referred  to  the 
7rddr]fj.a  rov  Oavdrov  as  that  through  which  Christ  became 
"  crowned  with  glory,"  and  by  which  He  "  tasted  death  for 
every  man."  Here,  then,  we  have  a  clear  case  in  which  the 
efficacy  of  Christ's  work  as  a  Saviour  is  connected  with  His 
sufferings  and  His  death.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
other  passages  in  which  the  term  dpxrjyo?  is  applied  to 
Christ,  as  in  Acts  iii.  15,  in  which  He  is  called  "  the  Prince 
of  Life,"  with  allusion  to  His  resurrection,  though  put  to 
death  by  the  Jews;  Acts  v.  31,  where  He  is  called  a  "Prince 
and  a  Saviour  ;  "  and  Heb.  xii.  2,  where  He  is  called  the 
"  Author  of  faith,"  on  the  ground  that  for  the  joy  set  before 
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Him  He  "  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,"  etc.  The 
conclusion  to  which  we  are  thus  brought  is  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  a  Saviour,  not  in  virtue  of  His  doctrine  or  example,  so 
much  as  by  means  of  His  sufferings  unto  death,  and  in  virtue 
of  His  sacerdotal  office  and  functions.  It  follows  that  to  call 
Him  our  Saviour  whilst  His  propitiatory  work  is  not  recog 
nized  as  the  ground  and  medium  of  our  salvation,  is  to 
acknowledge  in  words  what  in  reality  is  denied. 

(3.)  "  HE  THAT  SANCTIFIETH  "  (6  ayidfav)  is  a  phrase 
applied  to  Christ  in  the  verse  following  that  which  we  have 
been  considering.  In  what  sense  is  the  verb  used  here  ? 
Does  it  refer  to  moral  purification  or  to  legal  absolution, 
or  to  neither  exclusively,  but  rather  to  the  whole  act  by 
which  Christ  makes  men  fit  to  appear  before  God  ?  Owen 
and  Calvin  take  the  first  of  these  meanings ;  but  Owen  says, 
"  It  includes  also,  Kar  d/coXovdijaiv,  '  by  just  consequence,'  the 
sense  of  consecration  or  dedication,  for  they  who  are  sanctified 
are  separated  unto  God."  The  mass  of  modern  interpreters 
prefer  the  second.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  explains  6  ajtd^cov  by 
"  he  who  makes  men  fit  to  be  presented  to  God ; "  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  best  explanation  that  can  be  given.  It  includes 
the  whole  operation  of  Christ  for  our  behoof :  for  fitness  to  be 
presented  to  God  implies  at  once  the  cancelling  of  legal  guilt 
and  the  removal  of  moral  pollution.  In  this  phrase,  then,  as 
used  of  Christ,  we  have  again  a  recognition  of  His  propitiatory 
agency  on  our  behalf. 

(4.)  MEDIATOR  (MecnT?79).  This  term,  as  applied  to  our 
Lord,  occurs  chiefly  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  there 
always  with  reference  to  the  SiaO/jKij,  or  covenant  of  grace. 
Thus  in  Heb.  viii.  6,  Christ  is  called  Kpeirrovo^ 
//,eo-i'r?;9 ;  in  ix.  15,  He  is  called  Statf^/c?;?  /caa»^9 
and  in  Heb.  xii.  24  the  same  phrase  is  used,  with  the  sub 
stitution  of  rea?  for  tcaivris.  The  only  other  passage  in  which 
this  term  is  applied  to  Christ  is  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  where  He  is 
called  the  el?  /xeo-tV^?  Seov  Kal  dvOpwTrov.  In  what  sense 
is  this  term,  as  applied  to  our  Lord,  to  be  understood  ? 
Primarily,  the  word  signifies  simply  one  who  is  between  two, 
and  it  implies  usually  that  he  is  there  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  union,  harmony,  or  agreement  between  them.  Hence 
it  is  used  of  one  who  mediates  between  two  contending  or 
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hostile  parties,  with  a  view  to  reconciliation  ;  and  also  of  one 
who  acts  as  an  internuncio  or  interpreter  between  two  parties, 
so  as  to  convey  the  mind  of  one  to  the  other.  In  this  latter 
sense  some  have  contended  that  it  applies  to  our  Lord,  and 
that  all  that  is  implied  in  His  being  called  pea-LT^,  or 
Mediator,  between  God  and  man  is  that  He  is  the  medium  of 
divine  communication  to  man,  whereby  the  latter  is  brought 
into  acquaintance  with  God's  will,  and  a  state  of  union  with 
Him.  Xow  that  this  is  involved  in  His  mediatorship,  and 
forms  part  of  His  mediatorial  work,  we  would  be  far  from 
denying ;  but  that  the  term  as  applied  to  Christ  means 
nothing  more  than  this,  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs 
forbid  us  to  admit.  In  Heb.  viii.  G  it  is  applied  to  Christ 
as  showing  that  He  had  obtained  "  a  more  excellent  ministry," 
and  so  is  a  greater  Priest  than  the  priests  under  the  law, 
where,  unless  His  office  as  Mediator  has  to  do  with  puri 
fication  and  reconciliation,  the  apostle  institutes  a  comparison 
which  does  not  hold.  Then,  again,  in  Heb.  ix.  15,  the 
expression  is  introduced  after  a  comparison  between  the 
propitiatory  efficacy  of  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices  and  the 
far  higher  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ  as  adequate  to 
"  purge  the  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living 
God;"  and  then  the  writer  goes  on  to  say:  "For  this  cause 
He  is  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  that  by  means 
of  death,  for  the  redemption  of  the  transgressions  that  were 
under  the  first  covenant,  they  which  are  called  might  receive 
the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance."  It  is  evident  that  the 
mediatorship  here  intended  is  one  which  is  to  take  effect 
through  priestly  acts — through  sacrifice  and  propitiation  ;  a 
conclusion  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  remarkable 
passage  that  follows,  in  which  the  writer  insists  on  the  death 
of  the  covenant-victim  for  the  validity  of  the  covenant,  and 
concludes  that  the  covenant,  of  which  Christ  was  at  once 
the  Mediator  and  the  Victim,  stands  sure,  because  Christ 
"  hath  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself," 
and  "  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many."  In  Heb. 
xii.  24,  the  mediatorship  of  Christ  with  His  sacrifice  is  no 
less  plainly,  perhaps  still  more  directly,  enunciated,  in  which 
Ly  the  "  blood  of  sprinkling"  the  writer  evidently  alludes  to 
the  sacrificial  blood  sprinkled  by  Moses  on  the  Israelites  for 
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the  ratification  of  the  Levitical  covenant,  and  he  applies  this  to 
the  blood  of  Christ  shed  for  our  sins  by  which  the  new  covenant 
was  ratified,  and  which  is  virtually  sprinkled  on  us,  inasmuch 
as  we  are  thereby  brought  under  the  blessings  of  that  covenant. 
In  1  Tim.  ii.  5  the  same  connection  is  most  explicitly  brought 
out,  for  here  we  are  referred  to  Christ's  work  in  giving  Him 
self  "  a  ransom  for  all,"  as  that  in  virtue  of  which  He  is  a 
Mediator  for  us  with  God.  The  conclusion  forced  on  us  by 
all  these  passages  is  that  it  is  only  as  we  recognize  the  pro 
pitiatory  mediation  of  Christ  on  our  behalf  that  we  recognize 
Him  as  a  Mediator  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  applied 
to  Him  in  Scripture. 

(5.)  SHEPHERD  (Trot/i^).  This  is  a  title  applied  to  the 
Messiah  in  the  0.  T.  (Isa.  xl.  11  ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23;  Zech. 
xiii.  7),  and  is  appropriated  by  our  Lord  to  Himself,  and 
ascribed  to  Him  by  His  apostles  (John  x.  1  ;  Heb.  xiii.  20  ; 
1  Pet.  ii.  25,  v.  4).  In  itself,  it  implies  no  more  than 
a  gracious  relation  between  Christ  and  His  people,  in  virtue 
of  which  He  protects,  leads,  and  feeds  them,  as  did  Jehovah, 
the  great  Shepherd  of  Israel,  to  His  chosen  people  of  old. 
But  the  way  in  which  this  title  is  sometimes  introduced 
is  remarkable,  as  intimating  an  essential  connection  between 
Christ's  office  as  a  Shepherd  and  His  propitiatory  sacrifice. 
Thus  in  Zech.  xiii.  7,  which  undoubtedly  relates  to  the 
Messiah,  it  is  predicted  that  the  Messiah  as  the  appointed 
Shepherd  of  Israel  should  be  put  to  death,  that  the  ancient 
Hock  should  be  scattered,  but  that  Jehovah  would  gather 
again,  as  into  a  new  flock,  the  "  little  ones,"  i.e.  the  true 
followers  of  the  Lord,  often  represented  in  Scripture  as  little, 
small,  and  despised  in  the  world  (comp.  Isa.  Ix.  22  ;  Jer. 
xlix.  20,  1.  45  ;  Luke  xii.  32).  There  is  nothing  here  that 
points  us  expressly  to  the  propitiatory  work  of  Christ ;  but  it 
could  hardly  have  been  read  by  the  ancient  Jews  with  intel 
ligence  without  a  conviction  that  the  Messiah,  as  the  Shepherd 
of  Israel,  was  to  suffer  at  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  and  that  the 
gathering  of  the  true  flock  was  in  some  way  to  stand  con 
nected  with  this.  The  minds  of  His  disciples,  then,  might  be 
prepared  for  what  He  Himself  said  in  the  discourse  recorded 
in  John  x.,  where  He  expounds  His  relation  to  His  Church  as 
its  Shepherd,  and  where  He  lays  such  stress  on  His  giving 
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His  life  for  His  sheep.  It  is  plain  that,  from  His  repeated 
reference  to  this,  our  Lord  counted  His  propitiatory  death 
as  the  proof  and  concomitant  of  His  being  the  Good  Shepherd, 
the  true  Shepherd  appointed  by  the  Father  to  care  for  the 
sheep.  We  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  Him  called 
the  "great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  by  the  blood  of  the  ever 
lasting  covenant"  (Heb.  xiii.  20).  Some  connect  this  latter 
clause  with  the  verb  dvayaywv,  as  if  the  meaning  were  that 
God  brought  Christ  from  the  dead  by  the  blood  of  the  ever 
lasting  covenant ;  but  the  majority  of  commentators  connect 
it  either  with  Trot/ieva  or  with  /jiejav,  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  preferable  arrangement.  The  clause  is  plainly  to  be 
connected  with  fieyav,  as  showing  ivliy  Christ  was  the  "  great 
Shepherd."  So  Tholuck,  Ebrard,  and  Stuart.  A  few  names 
of  note  are  on  the  other  side  of  this  question,  the  chief  of 
whom  is  Delitzsch ;  but  even  he  admits  that  the  passage 
conveys  the  truth  that  Christ  is  the  Shepherd  of  the  sheep 
in  virtue  of  the  blood  He  shed  for  their  redemption.  In 
whichever  way,  then,  the  passage  be  construed,  the  connection 
between  Christ's  relation  to  His  people  as  a  Shepherd  and  His 
death,  by  which  this  relation  was  established,  is  affirmed. 
The  preferable  construction,  however,  seems  to  be  that  which 
connects  eV  a'lp.ari,  &ia0>JKijs  alwviov  with  fieyav,  or  with  the 
whole  clause,  TroLfieva  TWV  irpoftdrwv  TOV  ^k^av.  Christ 
became,  or  was  constituted,  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep 
by  the  blood  which  He  shed  for  them,  and  by  which  the 
covenant  of  redemption  stood  confirmed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  MEDIATORIAL  WORK  OF  CHRIST. 

3.  Phrases  descriptive  of  the  Work  of  Christ. 

I  pass  on  to  a  second  class  of  statements  bearing  on  this 
subject,  closely  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  differing  from  it 
in  this,  that  the  instances  to  be  alleged  are  not  so  much  titles 
of  our  Lord  as  phrases  employed  to  describe  what  He  became, 
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or  submitted  to,  for  our   behoof.     Of  these   we   notice  the 
following : — 

(1.)  LAMB  OK  GOD  (o  a/ii/o?  rov  ©eov).  By  this  phrase  He 
was  described  by  His  forerunner  John  when  he  pointed  Him 
out  to  the  notice  of  the  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  ; 
and  the  term  Lamb  is  applied  to  Him  repeatedly  elsewhere 
in  the  N.  T.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  phrase  as  applied  to  our  Saviour.  By  some  it  is  traced 
to  the  typical  reference  to  Christ  furnished  by  the  paschal 
lamb,  by  others  to  that  of  the  lamb  offered  in  the  daily 
sacrifice,  and  by  others  to  the  allusion  in  Isa.  liii.  to  the 
Messiah  as  a  lamb.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  serious 
objections  to  all  these  views,  and  I  think  we  shall  proceed 
upon  safe  ground  only  if  we  regard  the  appellative  as  originat 
ing  in  the  transaction  on  Mount  Moriah,  where  the  ram 
caught  in  the  thicket  appeared  as  the  lamb  provided  by  God 
Himself  for  the  burnt-offering,  by  the  substitution  of  which 
for  Isaac  he  escaped,  and  so  appears  as  a  type  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  great  Substitute  provided  by  God  for  sinners,  through 
whose  death  they  are  delivered  from  death.  In  adopting 
this  view,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  no 
allusion  is  intended  to  the  paschal  lamb,  or  to  the  lamb  of 
the  daily  sacrifice,  or  to  the  description  of  the  suffering 
Messiah  in  Isa.  liii.,  for  all  these  stand  connected  as  referring 
to  the  same  object.  But  the  primary  and  chief  reference  is, 
we  believe,  to  the  ram  substituted  for  Isaac. 

Only  thus  do  we  see  the  full  force  of  the  addition  rov 
Qtov.  In  what  sense  was  Jesus  Christ  the  Lamb  of  God  ? 
He  was  so  because  God  had  Himself  provided  this  sacrifice  ; 
and  the  force  of  the  addition,  rov  Seov,  arises  from  the  contrast 
thus  tacitly  introduced  between  such  sacrifices  as  men  might 
provide  for  themselves  and  the  Lamb  provided  by  God  as  a 
sacrifice  that  should  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  So 
also  in  I  Pet.  i.  19,  where  believers  are  said  to  be  redeemed 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  as  of  a  lamb,  dfjuw/jiov  Kal 
tto-TTi'Xou,  the  reference  undoubtedly  is  to  Him  "  as  a  lamb 
given  up  to  death  in  the  service  of  God."1  Here,  then,  we 
must  take  fast  hold  of  sacrificial  ideas  if  we  are  to  do  justice 
to  the  language  employed  to  describe  our  Lord.  It  is  not 

1  Hoffmann,  Schri/tbciceis,  ii.  1. 
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enough  that   we  think  of  Him  as  a  lamb  in  respect  of  the 
gentleness  and  meekness  of  His  deportment ;  that  is  true,  but 
it  is  only  part  of  the  truth,  and  not  the  most  prominent  part ; 
it  is  as  the  Lamb  provided  by  God  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the   world,  as   the  suffering  substitute  for  sinners  who  by 
His  propitiatory  death  has  covered  their  sins  and  carried  them 
away,  that  He  is  principally  presented  to  us  under  this  de 
signation.     As  if  still  more  strikingly  to  fix  this  on  our  minds, 
the  Apostle  John  tells  us  that  when  the  vision  of  the  heavenly 
state  was   opened   to  his  view,  he  saw  in   the  midst  of  the 
throne  "  a  lamb  as  it  had  been  slain,"  and  that  he  heard  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven   singing  a  new  song,  saying,  "  Worthy 
art  Thou  to  take  the  book  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof:  for 
Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  Thy  blood," 
otc. ;  and  again  he  heard  the  acclamation  of  a  mighty  multi 
tude,  which  no  man  could  number,  saying  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and 
riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and   honour,  and  glory,  and 
blessing."      There   can  be   no  doubt   that   the  design  of  these 
passages  is  to  convey  to  us  the  idea  that  the  glory  and  honour 
which  Christ  enjoys  in  heaven  accrue  to  Him  directly  through 
His  propitiatory  work,  and  are  received  by  Him  as  still  sus 
taining  the  character  of  our  Sacrifice  and  Substitute.     "  The 
reference,"  says  Stuart,  "  is  to  the  paschal  lamb.   ...  As  the 
sacrifice   of  the   first    paschal   lamb   procured  redemption  or 
deliverance  from   the  plague   that   smote  and  destroyed  the 
Egyptians,  so  did  the  sacrifice  of  the   Lamb  of  God  procure 
eternal   redemption  for  His  people,  or  take  away  the  sins  of 
the  world."     "  That   Christ   appears    here   in   the  form  of  a 
slain  lamb,"  says  Hengstenberg,  "  was  done  out  of  respect  to 
the  occasion  ;  His  appearance  imaged  that  through  which  He 
had  conquered  to  open  the  book,  His  sufferings  as  the  God- 
man,  by  which  He  had  made  reconciliation.      The  lamb  comes 
here  into  consideration  primarily  as  an  animal  for  sacrifice." 
The  inference  from  all  this  is  very  obvious  and  certain — that 
if  we  would  speak  and  think  of  Christ  as  the  Lamb  of  God  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  that  appellation  is  given  to  Him  by 
the  sacred  writers,  we  must  give  especial  prominence  to  His 
sacrificial  work  as  therein  implied. 

(2.)  We  pass  on  to  notice  the  terms  \vrpov  and  dvriXvrpov 
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as  applied  to  our  Lord  in  connection  with  His  work  on  earth. 
The  former  of  these  terms  He  Himself  uses  when  He  says  of 
Himself  (Matt.  xx.  28),  "The  Son  of  Man  hath  not  come  to 
be  ministered  to,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  \vrpov 
avTL  7roX\.o>v."  The  latter  of  these  terms  is  employed  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  where  he  says  of  Christ,  "  Who 
gave  Himself  avrl\vrpov  inrep  TrdvTwv."  Between  these  two 
passages  there  are  certain  shades  of  difference  in  respect  of 
meaning ;  but  on  this  we  need  not  dwell  at  present,  because 
the  difference  does  not  depend  on  the  words  we  are  now 
engaged  in  examining.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  \vrpov 
followed  by  avii  and  dvTi\vrpov  are  one  and  the  same  word. 
Let  us  inquire,  then,  what  is  the  idea  expressed  by  these 
terms  ?  Tracing  them  back  to  their  root  we  come  to  the 
verb  \veiv,  which  denotes  simply  to  release,  without  implying 
anything  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  release  is  effected. 
Used  in  the  middle  voice,  however,  it  has  the  more  specific 
sense  of  liberating  by  means  of  a  ransom-price  paid  by  the 
liberator  to  the  party  by  whom  the  person  liberated  was 
held.  The  nouns  formed  from  the  verb  for  the  most  part 
retain  this  more  specific  sense ;  and  hence  \vrpov,  e7ri\vrpov, 
and  the  plural  \vrpa  are  used  in  the  classics  to  denote  a  price 
paid  for  the  ransom  of  a  captive, — a  sense  in  which  they  are 
frequently  employed.  In  some  of  the  later  writers,  also, 
Xiirpa  is  used  of  sacrifices  offered  for  expiating  sin ;  thus 
Lucian,  in  one  of  his  Dialogues  of  the  Gods,  introduces  one  of 
his  interlocutors  as  saying  to  Jupiter,  "  But  if  you  will  let  me 
go,  I  promise  to  you  that  another  goat  shall  be  sacrificed,  \vrpa 
virep  tfjiov,  as  a  ransom  price  for  me "  (Dial.  iv.).  In  the 
LXX.  \vrpov  is  used  (1)  in  the  sense  of  a  ransom  of  life 
(Ex.  xxi.  30,  where  it  corresponds  to  Heb.  HS,  rendered  by 
Genesius  "  price  of  redemption  ") ;  (2)  in  the  sense  of  a  slave's 
redemption  (Lev.  xxv.  51),  etc.  In  the  former  of  these  senses 
it  is  used  in  Prov.  xiii.  8,  where  the  Hebrew  word  is  ">S3, 
"  propitiation."  Such  being  the  fixed  meaning  of  the  word, 
no  other  meaning  can  be  justly  ascribed  to  it,  as  used  by  our 
Lord  in  Matt.  xx.  28,  than  that  of  ransom-price  or  propitia 
tion  ;  so  that  His  meaning  is  that  He  came  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  His  life  as  a  price  for  the  securing  of  deliverance  to 
many.  "  The  meaning,"  says  De  Wette,  "  is,  that  with  His 
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death  He  might  redeem  many  from  death."  The  expression 
of  Paul  in  1  Tim.  ii.  6  is  equivalent  to,  "  He  gave  Himself  as 
a  ransom-price  for  all ;"  or,  if  there  is  any  difference  between 
\vrpov  and  avrikurpov,  it  lies  wholly  in  the  greater  force  witli 
which  the  latter  expresses  the  idea  of  substitution ;  "  loco 
hominum  pcenas  luisse  "  is  the  exegesis  of  Leo,  in  lor.  If, 
then,  we  would  assign  to  such  expressions  their  full  value,  we 
must  regard  Christ  as  having  effected  our  deliverance  from 
sin  by  taking  our  case  upon  Him,  and  by  offering  Himself  as 
an  equivalent  for  us,  so  as  to  meet  all  that  required  to  be  met 
ere  we  could  be  exempted  from  the  penalty  due  to  sin.  At 
the  very  least,  we  must  assign  to  such  modes  of  representation 
the  design  of  teaching  us  that  the  death  of  Christ  served  as 
an  adequate  ground  or  reason  in  equity  for  our  being  exempted 
from  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

(3.)  A  third  expression  used  of  our  Lord  in  Scripture 
as  descriptive  of  His  work  on  our  behalf  is  that  He 
was  made  a  CUKSK  (Kardpa)  for  us.  The  passage  in  which 
this  occurs  is  Gal.  iii.  13,  where  Paul  says:  "Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  having  become  (or  by 
becoming)  a  curse  for  us  (for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  every  one 
that  hangeth  on  a  tree)."  On  the  very  surface  of  this  passage 
there  lies  obviously  the  statement  of  a  connection  of  some  sort 
between  Christ's  ignominious  death  on  the  cross  and  our 
deliverance  from  the  curse  of  the  law.  The  apostle  represents 
us  as  under  the  curse  of  the  law  because  of  sin,  intending  by 
curse  here  condemnation  or  penalty  ;  he  represents  Christ  as 
redeeming  us  from  that ;  he  represents  the  redemption  as 
effected  by  His  becoming  a  curse  for  us,  i.e.  by  His  under 
going  the  penalty  for  us ;  and  he  represents  this  as  brought 
about  by  His  hanging  upon  the  tree,  i.e.  dying  on  the  cross. 
Beyond  all  question,  then,  according  to  Paul  here,  our  re 
demption  is  effected  by  Christ's  death,  and  the  curse  which 
came  upon  Him  was  for  our  sakes,  and  He  became  a  curse  for 
us  in  order  to  this  end.  It  could  only  be  a  very  perverse 
ingenuity  which  could  attempt  to  turn  aside  the  force  of  this 
interpretation.  But  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  Does  not  the 
passage  teach  more  than  this  ?  Have  we  not  here  also  ex 
pressly  stated  the  fact  of  Christ's  substitution  in  our  room 
and  stead  ?  And  is  not  this  the  proper  force  of  the  phrase 
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"  made  a  curse  for  us  "  ?  The  reply  to  these  inquiries,  made 
by  almost  all  divines  and  interpreters  of  the  Evangelical 
school,  is  in  the  affirmative.  The  theologians  of  the  Reforma 
tion  all  rely  on  this  passage  as  proving  directly  the  suffering 
of  Christ  as  the  Substitute  of  His  people.  "  Since,"  says 
Luther,  "according  to  the  law,  every  murderer  must  be  hanged, 
so  must  Christ,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  be  hanged ;  for 
He  hath  assumed  the  person  of  a  sinner  and  murderer,  yea, 
not  of  one  only,  but  of  all  sinners  and  murderers  before  God." 
Calvin  (Comment,  in  loc.}  says  :  "  The  apostle  says  not  that 
He  was  cursed,  but  that  He  was  a  curse,  which  is  more ;  for 
it  signifies  that  the  curse  of  all  was  shut  up  in  Him." 
Turretine  expresses  himself  as  follows  :  "  He  was  made  the 
curse  itself,  because  He  underwent  and  endured  all  the  curse  and 
calamity  which  the  law  threatened  to  transgressors."  Even  De 
Wette  admits  this  as  the  substantial  force  of  the  passage,  for 
he  says  :  "  Christ  hath  purchased  us  by  His  death  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  as  He  for  us  (whether  for  our  behoof  or  in 
our  stead  is  doubtful)  became  a  curse,  inasmuch,  to  wit,  as  He 
paid  the  penalty  of  sin  which  the  law  denounced."  But  no 
interpreter  has  more  distinctly  brought  out  this  view  of  the 
passage  than  Riickert  in  his  comment  on  the  place  :  "  As 
appears  to  us,"  says  he,  "  the  doctrine  of  the  substitutionary 
susception  of  another's  guilt  is  here  expressed.  .  .  .  The  apostle's 
conclusion  is  this  :  Whosoever  hangs  on  a  tree  is  cursed  :  Christ 
hung  on  a  tree  ;  therefore  Christ  was  cursed.  But  whosoever 
is  cursed  (i.e.  bears  the  penalty  denounced  by  God)  is  so,  either 
on  account  of  his  own  sins  or  on  account  of  those  of  others. 
Now  Christ  suffered  not  for  His  own  sins,  but  for  those  of 
others,  namely,  for  those  who,  subject  to  the  law,  had  trans 
gressed  it."  Prevalent,  however,  as  this  interpretation  is, 
it  is  not  without  its  difficulties ;  the  most  serious  of  which 
seems  to  be  that,  in  order  to  follow  it,  we  must  suppose  that 
as  we  had  incurred  death,  because  the  curse  of  a  broken  law 
was  upon  us,  so  Christ,  to  liberate  us  from  that  curse,  took  it 
upon  Him  and  in  consequence  died ;  whereas  Paul,  instead  of 
saying  that  Christ  died  because  the  curse  was  upon  Him,  says 
He  became  a  curse  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  manner  of 
His  death,  viz.  by  crucifixion :  He  was  not  made  a  curse  and 
consequently  died ;  but  He  became  a  curse  from  the  circum- 
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stance  that  "  cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree." 
Hence  it  has  been  strenuously  argued  by  some  that  all  that  Paul 
intends  here  is  to  state  in  general  that  Christ,  by  submitting 
to  a  shameful  and  ignominious  death,  whereby  He  became  an 
object  of  contempt  and  execration  to  the  Jews,  delivered  us 
from  the  sentence  of  the  law,  without  saying  anything  as  to 
how  that  was  effected.  This  is  the  view  of  the  passage  taken 
by  all  the  Fathers,  who  earnestly  argue  against  the  idea  that 
Paul  means  here  that  the  curse  came  upon  Christ  from  God,  and 
contend  that  the  meaning  is  that  Christ  submitted  to  become 
a  curse  among  men  that  He  might  redeem  His  people.  "  Si 
proprius  adspicias,"  says  Ambrosiaster,  "  videbis  Christum 
maledictum  eorum  factum,  a  quibus  occisus  est ;  crux  enim 
Salvatoris  peccatum  et  maledictum  illorum  a  quibus  suspensus 
est  .  .  .  Ac  per  hoc  Salvator  innocens  suspensus  in  ligno  non 
est  maledictus,  sed  maledictum  illorum  a  quibus  suspensus 
est."  This  seems  to  have  been  the  common  view  of  the 
passage  up  to  the  time  of  the  Information ;  it  is  the  view 
adopted,  of  course,  by  those  who  are  unfriendly  to  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  atonement ;  but  it  is  the  view  adopted  by  many 
besides,  who  feel  shut  up  to  it  by  purely  exegetical  reasons. 

Viewed  merely  under  an  exegetical  aspect,  the  question  on 
which  the  whole  turns  seems  to  be  this :  When  Paul,  after 
saying  Christ  was  made  a  curse  for  us,  adds  the  words  of  the 
citation  from  Deut.  xxi.  23,  "For  it  is  written,  Cursed  is 
every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree,"  does  he  intend  thereby  to 
adduce  the  cause  of  Christ's  becoming  a  curse,  or  the  evidence 
that  He  had  become  a  curse  ?  His  words  may  bear  either 
interpretation.  They  may  either  mean  Christ  became  a  curse 
for  us,  as  was  proved  by  His  dying  a  shameful  and  cursed 
death  ;  or  Christ  became  a  curse  for  us  in  consequence  of  His 
dying  a  shameful  and  cursed  death.  Xow,  if  we  adopt  the 
former  of  these  interpretations,  his  words  will  be  seen  to 
accord  entirely  with  the  explanation  of  them  usually  embraced 
since  the  time  of  Luther ;  if  the  latter,  we  must  relinquish 
this  passage  as  directly  proving  the  substitutionary  death  of 
Christ,  though  it  will  still  prove  the  connection  between  that 
and  our  redemption.  "Which  of  these  interpretations  is  to  be 
preferred  must  be  left  very  much  to  the  judgment  and  feeling 
of  each  inquirer ;  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  as  materially 
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contributing  towards  a  solid  decision,  that  in  the  original  of 
the  passage  quoted  by  Paul  the  curse  is  distinctly  said  to  be 
from  God  upon  those  hanged  :  "  His  body  shall  not  remain  all 
night  upon  the  tree,  but  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  bury  him  that 
day  (for  he  that  is  hanged  is  accursed  of  God,  or  the  curse 
of  God)  "  (Deut.  xxi.  22).  Now,  the  meaning  of  this  is 
clearly,  not  that  God's  curse  rests  on  a  man  who  has  been 
hanged  merely  because  he  has  been  put  to  death  in  that  way ; 
but  that  death  by  hanging  was  inflicted  only  on  those  whose 
lives  were  forfeited  to  God,  and  who  required  to  be  offered  up 
to  Him  in  this  way  to  save  the  land  which  their  crime  had 
defiled  from  His  vengeance.  A  slight  examination  of  the 
passages  in  the  0.  T.  bearing  on  this  subject  will  suffice  to 
show  this. 

Thus  iii  Num.  xxv.  4  we  read  that  when  the  Israelites  had 
been  betrayed  into  the  sin  of  idolatry  through  the  entice 
ments  of  the  Midianitish  women,  Moses  was  commanded  to 
assemble  the  chiefs  of  the  people,  and  to  hang  the  transgressors 
up  before  the  Lord  against  the  sun  \_i.e.  openly],  that  the  fierce 
anger  of  the  Lord  might  be  turned  away  from  Israel.  The 
punishment  here  indicated  was  that  which  seems  to  have  been 
common  among  several  ancient  nations :  the  culprit  was  first 
put  to  death  and  then  impaled  on  an  elevated  stake,  or  nailed 
to  a  cross.  It  was  a  punishment  reserved  for  heinous  trans 
gressors,  and  was  held  to  express  the  greatness  of  their  guilt 
and  the  abhorrence  in  which  they  were  consequently  held  ; 
and  on  this  account  it  was  appointed  in  the  case  before 
us,  that  the  people  might  be  duly  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  exceeding  evil  into  which  these  transgressors  had 
been  seduced.1 

Again,  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  6,  9,  mention  is  made  of  the  hanging 
of  seven  sons  or  descendants  of  Saul  by  the  Gibeonites. 
The  occasion  of  this  was  the  following  :  A  famine  had  come 
upon  the  land  of  Israel,  which  was  for  some  reason  regarded 
by  David  the  king  as  sent  in  judgment  for  some  sin,  the 

1  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  its  Remain*,  vol.  ii.  p.  374,  and  plate  on  p. 
369.  Conip.  Herod,  iii.  159  :  "Darius  impaled  about  3000  of  the  chief  men  <>f 
Babylon  when  he  took  it."  So  Pharaoh  beheaded  his  chief  baker,  who  had 
olfundfd  him,  and  then  hanged  him  on  a  tree  ;  and  the  birds  of  the  air  ate  his 
ilesh  (Geu.  xl.  19,  22). 
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guilt  of  which  hung  over  the  nation.  On  inquiring  of  the 
Lord,  he  was  told  that  it  was  for  Saul  and  his  bloody  house, 
because  he  slew  the  Gibeonites.  David  accordingly  summoned 
the  Gibeonites  and  demanded  of  them  with  what  he  should 
make  atonement,  so  that  the  curse  might  be  removed  and  a 
blessing  come  on  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord.  Their  answer 
was  a  demand  that  seven  of  Saul's  descendants — seven  sons  of 
the  man  that  had  consumed  them,  and  sought  to  destroy  them 
— should  be  given  up  to  them,  that  they  might  hang  them  up 
before  the  Lord,  and  thereby  make  atonement  for  the  innocent 
blood  that  Saul  had  shed.1  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  victims  were  put  to  death  and  then  exposed  in  the  manner 
already  described.  Here,  again,  we  have  "  hanging  "  brought 
before  us  as  a  penalty  by  which  God's  abhorrence  of  sin  was 
to  be  indicated,  and  His  wrath  in  consequence  of  sin  averted 
by  an  atonement. 

When,  therefore,  Moses  in  the  law  declares  that  he  that  is 
hanged  is  accursed,  he  must  be  understood  to  mean  that  the 
divine  curse  rested  on  the  man  of  whose  sin  this  was  the 
proper  punishment.  Now,  this  being  the  purport  of  the 
declaration  cited  by  St.  Paul,  and  applied  to  the  case  of  our 
Lord,  he  must  be  understood  as  meaning  thereby  to  convey  the 
idea  that  our  Lord's  crucifixion  was  indicative  of  or  appro 
priate  to  the  position  He  then  occupied,  as  one  on  whom  the 
divine  curse  due  to  man's  sins  rested.  Apart  from  this, 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  aptness  of  the  apostle's 
citation  ;  and  this  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  guide  us  to  the 
orthodox  interpretation  of  the  passage  as  the  one  to  be 
preferred. 

(4.)  Closely  connected  with  this  passage  is  2  Cor.  v.  21, 
where  it  is  said,  "  that  God  made  Him  who  knew  no  sin  to  be 
SIN  for  us."  The  sin  in  this  passage  answers  to  the  curse 
(Kardpa)  in  Galatians.  Some,  indeed,  would  take  a^apria 
here  as  meaning  sin-offering ;  but  a.  the  word  is  never  so 
used  in  the  JX".  T. ;  I.  the  apostle  would  not  use  the  same 
word  in  two  such  different  senses  in  the  same  verse  ;  and  c.  as 
sin  here  is  opposed  to  righteousness,  it  can  have  no  other  than 
its  proper  meaning.  What  the  apostle  says  is,  that  God 

1  The  Vulg.  renders,  "  ut  crucifigamus  eos,"  ver.  6  ;  and  "  crucifixcrunt  eos," 
ver.  9. 
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made  Him,  in  that  which  He  endured,  to  be  a  bearer  of  sin  in 
the  sense  that  He,  in  His  sufferings  and  death,  was  set  forth 
as  a  sinner,  was  treated  as  such  for  our  behoof. 

(5.)  To  these  may  be  added  such  statements  as  that  Christ 
is  our  SURETY,  our  PROPITIATION  (/Xacr/zd?),  our  PEACE  (elpijvr)}. 
In  all  these  there  is  implied  the  agency  of  Christ  in  the 
removal  from  us  of  sin  as  that  which  alienates  us  from  God, 
exposes  us  to  His  wrath,  and  subjects  us  to  the  condemning 
sentence  of  His  law.  As  our  Surety,  Christ  appears  as  on  the 
one  hand  our  pledge  to  God,  and  on  the  other  God's  ple'dge 
to  us,  certifying  to  us  that  the  mercy  of  God  which  we  need 
is  secured  to  us,  and  certifying  to  God  (if  we  may  so  speak) 
that  the  submission  and  obedience  which  He  demands  of  us 
as  His  creatures  shall  be  rendered.  As  our  Propitiation, 
Christ  procures  for  us  the  favour  of  God,  not  in  the  sense  of 
creating  it  towards  us  or  causing  it  to  flow  forth,  but  in 
the  sense  of  removing  the  obstacles  which  sin  has  placed  in 
the  way  of  our  acceptance  with  the  Father,  by  covering  that 
sin,  expiating  it,  atoning  for  it  by  means  of  sacrifice  ;  just  as 
the  high  priest  of  old  by  offering  sacrifice  covered  the  sins 
of  the  people  and  so  made  propitiation,  so  that  the  Hebrew 
DH53  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  by  the  Greek  «A,a<r/u,o9  or 
e£i\acr/io<?  (Lev.  xxv.  9;  Num.  v.  8;  Lev.  xxiii.  27,  28).  As 
our  Peace,  Jesus  Christ  brings  us  into  a  state  of  reconciliation 
with  God,  removing  from  us  the  condemnation  of  God's  law 
by  making  atonement  for  us,  and  having  slain  the  enmity  by 
His  cross,  coming  and  preaching  peace  to  those  who  are  afar 
off  as  well  as  to  those  that  are  nigh  (Eph.  ii.  16,  17;  Eom. 
v.  1).  In  all  these  respects  Christ  acts  as  a  Priest,  and 
secures  the  end  through  means  of  His  sacrificial  death. 

Without  dwelling  further  on  this  head,  enough  has  been 
adduced  to  show  that  the  most  special,  select,  and  character 
istic  designations  of  our  Lord  in  the  N.  T.  all  turn  upon 
His  sacrificial  work,  all  imply  His  sacerdotal  agency,  and  can 
be  properly  understood  and  appropriately  used  only  as  we  re 
cognise  in  Him  one  who  secures  for  men  salvation,  and  is  to 
them  a  Saviour  by  means  of  His  propitiatory  sacrifice. 
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4.  Phrases  designating  the,  Design  and  Effect  of  the  Work  of  Christ. 

I  proceed  now  to  a  third  class  of  expressions  or  phrases,  viz. 
those  which  designate  the  design  and  effect  of  Christ's  work 
on  earth.  And  here  we  notice  (1)  those  passages  in  which 
the  design  and  effect  of  His  work  are  described  by  the  words 
"  FOR  us."  Such  passages  are  very  numerous  in  the  N.  T.,  so 
numerous  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  any  in  particular ; 
we  meet  with  them  everywhere,  and  they  present  the  words  in 
question  to  us  in  many  different  connections.  The  point  we 
have  to  decide  respects  the  force  to  be  assigned  to  this  form  of 
expression.  Here  it  is  evident  that  all  depends  on  the  proper 
signification  of  the  particle  answering  to  our  word  "  for." 

Now,  there  are  three  distinct  particles  used  in  Greek  by  the 
N.  T.  writers  in  reference  to  this  matter,  all  of  which  are 
alike  rendered  "  for  "  by  our  translators,  viz.  di-ri,  virep,  and 
Bid.  We  have  an  instance  of  the  first  in  Matt.  xx.  28,  "  to 
give  His  life  a  ransom  dvrl  TTO\\WV  ; "  of  the  second  in  John 
x.  11,  "I  am  that  Good  Shepherd;  the  Good  Shepherd  layeth 
down  His  life  VTrep  ruv  rrrpo/Sdrwv ; "  and  of  the  third  in 
1  Cor.  viii.  11,  "the  brother  for  whom  (Si  6V)  Christ  died." 
Respecting  the  first  of  these  there  is  no  room  for  dispute  ;  it 
is  the  proper  Greek  word  to  denote  the  relation  of  exchange 
or  substitution,  so  that  when  Christ  says  that  He  had  come 
to  give  His  life  a  ransom  dvrl  iro\\oiv,  His  words  can  only 
mean  that  He  had  come  to  redeem  the  many  from  death  by 
dying  in  their  stead.  This,  however,  is  the  only  one  of  the 
passages  in  which  this  preposition  is  used.  In  by  far  the 
greater  majority  it  is  inrep  that  is  employed,  and  respecting 
this  there  is  not  the  same  certainty  as  the  former.  The 
preposition  VTrep  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of 
exchange  or  substitution,  though  when  used  with  the  genitive 
it  often  has  this  signification.  Thus,  to  take  an  instance  or 
two  from  classical  authorities:  Plato,  Synqjos.  179  B,  says  of 
Alcestis,  that  she  "  was  willing  alone  inrep  rov  avrrjs  dvSpos 
dTrodaveiv,  though  he  had  father  and  mother ; "  here  virep  has 
unquestionably  the  force  of  "  instead  of "  or  "  in  place  of," 
and  accordingly  we  find  Euripides,  when  referring  to  the  same 
thing  in  his  Alcestis,  substituting  irpo  for  inrep — "  ?/Tt?  ijOeXe 
davelv  trpo  KZLVOV"  (IT).  Xenoph.  Anal.  vii.  4.  9:  "And 
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Skeuthes  asked,  Art  thou  also  willing,  0  Episthenes,  to  die 
instead  of  this  one  (virep  rovrov  dvoBetvetv)  ? "  where  that 
vTrep  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  instead  of,"  is  rendered  indubit 
able  by  the  substitution  for  it,  in  the  same  connection,  a  few 
lines  farther  on,  of  avr.  Skeuthes  asked  if  he  should  strike 
him  "  dvr  eicdvov,  in  place  of  the  other."  The  Alccstis  of 
Euripides  contains  several  instances  of  this  usage  of  inrep. 
In  the  vTToOea-is  or  aryumcntum  prefixed  to  the  play,  the 
author  states  the  subject  of  the  drama  thus:  "Apollo  had  re 
quested  of  the  Fates  that  Admetus,  who  was  about  to  die,  might 
furnish  some  one  who  should  die  instead  of  him  (vTrep  avrov) 
.  .  .,  and  Alcestis,  his  wife,  gave  herself  up,  since  neither  of 
his  parents  was  willing  to  die  for  their  son  (inrep  r.  TratSo?)," 
etc. ;  and  in  the  body  of  the  play  this  is  frequently  referred 
to  with  the  use  of  the  same  preposition ;  as,  c.y.,  690, — 

[i,n  6vr,<r%    u-rip  <rovd    avopo;,  at/3'  lyu  if  pi  you, 

"  Die  not  for  me,  nor  I  for  thee." 

700,— 

si  T-/IV  <7rtt.po!J<rx.v  xa.r$x\/i~v  •ruinis  a:/  iyttva~-^'  i-rtp  trw. 

"  If  thou  wilt  persuade  thy  wife  here  present  to  die  instead  of  thec." 

In  all  these  instances  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  force  of 
VTrep,  and  they  sufficiently  show  that  this  preposition  may  be 
used  with  the  sense  of  dvri,  "  in  room  of,"  "  in  place  of." 
When,  therefore,  we  meet  such  expressions  in  the  N.  T.  as  the 
following : — Horn,  v.  6  :  vTrep  dcrtfifLv  dir40av€ ;  v.  8  :  VTrep 
j]fj,(ov  aTridave ;  Eph.  v.  2  :  irap&wKev  eavrov  iTrep  TJ/JLWV  ; 
1  Pet.  iii.  18  :  eTraOe  S/«:cuo9  vjrep  dSitewv,  etc., — we  may  with 
perfect  legitimacy  translate  the  preposition  "  in  the  place  of." 
Still,  it  must  be -acknowledged  that  the  proper  force  of  VTrep 
with  the  genitive  is  "  for  the  behoof  of,"  and  that  it  comes  to 
signify  "in  the  place  of"  only  where  the  party  acting  for  the 
behoof  of  another  does  that  by  taking  his  place.  In  itself, 
therefore,  this  preposition  determines  nothing  as  to  the  sulsti- 
tutionary  character  of  Christ's  work  on  our  behalf;  it  simply 
expresses  that  what  He  did  was  for  our  benefit,  and  it  must  be 
determined  from  other  considerations  whether  this  end  was 
secured  by  His  suffering  in  our  stead  or  not.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  assertion,  "  Christ  died  for  our  benefit,"  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  He  died  as  our  substitute ;  we  can 
affix  that  meaning  to  the  words  only  when  we  know  from 
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other  sources  that  such  was  actually  the  relation  in  which  He 
stood  to  us,  just  as  we  interpret  the  similar  phrases  in  the 
Alccstis  of  Euripides  from  knowing  that  Alcestis  actually 
was  substituted  for  her  husband  Admetus.  When,  how 
ever,  we  find  our  Lord  Himself  using  the  preposition  avrl  in 
the  same  connection,  when  we  find  it  repeatedly  stated  that 
the  effect  of  His  giving  Himself  for  our  benefit,  dying  for  our 
benefit,  was  our  redemption  from  the  penalty  of  sin  which  is 
death,  and  when  especially  it  is  stated  that  He  gave  Himself 
for  us  as  a  sacrifice  and  offering  unto  God,  we  seem  to  have 
in  abundant  measure  the  necessary  knowledge  supplied  to  us 
by  which  to  determine  the  force  of  inrep  in  the  instances  in 
question.  It  may  be  added,  also,  that  when  one  man  is  said 
to  die  for  another,  especially  when  it  is  specified  that  it  was 
an  innocent  man  that  died  for  the  guilty,  we  can  hardly  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  case  was  one  in  which  the  benefit  of 
the  hitter  was  derived  by  the  substitution  in  his  place  of  the 
former,  by  whom  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  other  was  borne 
so  as  to  deliver  him  from  enduring  it. 

The  same  remarks  will  in  substance  apply  to  Sid  as  used 
of  those  for  whom  Christ  died.  In  itself  this  particle  simply 
intimates  that  Christ  died  on  account  of  or  for  the  sake  of 
man  ;  but  as  that  which  rendered  this  interposition  necessary 
on  the  part  of  Christ  wras  man's  exposure  to  the  penalty  due  to 
sin,  and  as  the  benefit  accruing  to  man  from  Christ's  death  is 
exemption  from  this  penalty,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  in 
reality  the  one  thought  from  the  other. 

(2.)  Closely  allied  to  these  instances  is  the  frequently 
occurring  statement  that  Christ  died  "  FOR  SINS."  The  prepo 
sition  here  used  is  sometimes  vTrep  and  sometimes  irepi.  In 
regard  to  the  former  of  these  we  can  adopt,  in  such  phrases, 
neither  the  rendering  "  in  behoof  of,"  nor  the  rendering  "  in 
place  of,"  for  neither  would  make  sense ;  we  must  take  virep 
here  as  denoting  the  ground,  reason,  or  motive  of  the  act,  a 
sense  in  which  it  is  frequently  used. .  When,  therefore,  we 
read  that  Christ  offered  a  sacrifice  vjrep  a/jLapTtwv,  we  must 
take  the  words  as  simply  intimating  that  the  sins  formed  the 
ground,  occasion,  or  motive  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  leaving  it  to 
be  determined  from  other  passages  how  it  was  that  our  sins 
required  such  a  sacrifice,  and  that  what  Christ  did  implied 
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what  was  required.  The  same  in  substance  must  be  said 
respecting  irepi.  This  preposition  with  the  genitive  has  the 
general  meaning  of  "  about "  or  "  concerning,"  so  that  the 
phrase  Trepl  a/MtpTia^,  or  a^apntav,  simply  denotes  that  sin 
formed  the  occasion,  or  object,  or  motive-cause  of  our  Lord's 
sufferings,  without  saying  anything  as  to  the  relation  in  which 
he  stood  to  us  whilst  enduring  these  sufferings.  The  context 
will,  however,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  suffice  to  satisfy 
us  that  when  the  inspired  writers  used  the  phrase  they  had  in 
their  minds  the  idea  that  Christ  suffered  on  account  of  sins 
because  He  stood  in  our  room  and  endured  a  penalty  which 
W7e  had  merited. 

(3.)  We  may  notice,  next,  those  passages  in  which  the 
effect  of  Christ's  work  is  described  as  consisting  IN  THE  REMOVAL 
OR  DESTRUCTION  OF  SINS.  This  idea  is  presented  to  us  in  various 
forms  of  expression.  Thus  He  is  said,  aipwv  rfjv  apapriav,  or 
•nz<?  tt/iapria?  rjfjLwv,  John  i.  29,  1  John  iii.  5 ;  a/ia/m'a? 
avafapeiv,  Heb.  ix.  28,  1  Pet.  ii.  24;  and  to  be  manifested 
ei<?  aderrjaiv  a/iapr/a?,  Heb.  ix.  26.  To  these  we  may  add  the 
passage  in  Isa.  liii.  12,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Messiah  that  He 
Kbu  D'rrKon,  "  bare  the  sin  of  many."  Taking  these  ex 
pressions  in  their  simple  and  most  obvious  meaning,  they 
convey  the  impression  that  our  Lord  took  on  Him  the  burden 
and  penalty  of  our  sins,  and  that  by  doing  so  He  annihilated 
sin,  so  that  it  no  longer  lies  on  those  who  committed  it,  and 
for  whom  He  bore  it,  as  a  condemning  burden.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  following  considerations,  a.  The  phrase 
used  by  Isaiah  invariably  means  in  the  0.  T.  to  bear 
guilt  in  the  sense  of  enduring  the  penalty  of  sin.  This 
is  stated  by  Gesenius  (sub  we.  Ktw)  as  the  proper  mean 
ing  of  the  phrase,  and  it  is  amply  confirmed  by  numerous 
instances  in  various  parts  of  the  0.  T.  Indeed,  "  to  bear  his 
iniquity "  is  the  phrase  commonly  and  specifically  used  to 
denote  that  a  person  was  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  his  sin 
(comp.  Lev.  v.  1,  17,  xvii.  16,  etc.;  Num.  v.  31,  etc.);  and 
in  accordance  with  this,  when  by  substitution  of  one  for 
another,  the  former  delivered  the  latter  from  the  penalty  he 
had  incurred  by  bearing  it  for  him,  the  phrase  used  to  express 
this  came  to  be  that  "  he  bore  his  sin "  (comp.  Ezek.  iv.  5, 
xiv.  10,  etc.).  The  word  which  the  LXX.  usually  employ  to 
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represent  the  Hebrew  N'^'J  in  these  phrases  is  \afjL^av(n,  but 
occasionally    they    use   dfyaipew    and   also   avafapu).       Seeing, 
then,  that  this  is  the  accredited  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  the 
0.  1.,  we  are  constrained,  on  grounds  of  pure  hermeneutics,  to 
give  it  this  meaning  in  Isa.  liii.  12  ;  and  as  the  N.  T.  writers 
•were  certainly  familiar  \vith  this  phraselogy,  they  must  be  pre 
sumed,  when  they  use  the  equivalent  Greek  phrase,  to  attach 
to  it  the  same  meaning,  the  more  especially  as  in  using  it 
they  seem  to  have  had  these  0.  T.    passages   in    their   eye. 
b.     The    connection     in    which    the    phrase    occurs     in    the 
passages  above  cited  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  sacrificial  sense.      When  John  spoke  of  Christ  bear 
ing  the  sins   of  the  world,  it  was  under  the  figure  of  a  lamb 
that  he  represented  Him  as  doing  tin's.      But  in  what  respects 
can  a  lamb  be  said  to  bear  the  sins  of  men,  except  as  a  sacri 
fice  of  atonement  ?     With  the  phraseology  under  this  aspect 
the   education   and   habits  of   the   Jews    would   make    them 
readily   familiar ;   but,   abstracting  from   this,   in  what  sense 
could  they  understand   John's  words  ?     The  idea  of  sacrifice 
apart,  our  Lord  could  be  represented  as  a  lamb  only  in  virtue 
of  His  meekness  and  purity  ;  but  what  appropriateness  could 
there  possibly  be  in  the  assertion  that  in  virtue  of  His  meek 
ness  and  purity  Christ  bore  the  sins  of  the  world  ?      In  reply 
to  this  it  may  be  said  that  by  His  meekness  and  purity  He 
set  a  holy  example  before  the  minds  of  men,  and  exercised  on 
them  a  holy  influence,  the  combined  effect  of  which   is   to 
draw  men  from  sin  to  goodness.     But  it  seems  hardly  credible 
that  any  one  should  seriously  offer  this  as  a  bona  fide  interpre 
tation  of  the  passage.      For,  supposing  a  man  wishing  to  say 
of  another  that  he  should  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  character  and  conduct  of  other  men,  would  he,  by  any 
natural  process  of  thought,  be  led  to  express  that  by  declar 
ing  that  he  should  bear  these  men's  sins  ?     Supposing  I  so 
influence  a  wicked  man  by  my  good  conduct  and  spirit  as  to 
induce  him  to  forsake  his  evil  ways,  would  it  not  be  absurd 
to  describe  that  result  by  saying  that  I  had  borne  his  wicked 
ness  ?     But  it  may  be  said  in  reply,  The  verb  signifies  not  to 
bear,    but    to    bear   away,   and    the    meaning   is   that    Jesus 
Christ  takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world  by  persuading  men  to 
forsake  sin.     So  the  Unitarians  affirm,  but  with  no  success. 
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For,  not  to  insist  on  the  consideration  that  by  this  way  of 
interpreting  the  passage  they  coolly  turn  it  round  and  reverse 
the  statement,  substituting  for  an  assertion  that  Christ  takes 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,  the  assertion  that  Christ  takes  the 
world  away  from  its  sins ; — not  to  insist  on  this,  we  must 
strongly  deny  that  the  verb  here  means  simply  to  bear  away. 
A'tpo)  properly  denotes  to  take  up,  then  to  take  upon  one's 
self,  hence  to  carry,  to  bear  as  a  load  or  burden ;  and  it  is 
only  as  a  derivation  from  this  that  the  idea  of  carrying  away 
is  attached  to  it.  What  a  man  takes  on  his  shoulders  he 
usually  means  to  carry  away  somewhere,  and  hence  cases 
occur  in  which  aipco  signifies  to  carry  away  what  is  borne. 
But  it  never  signifies  to  carry  away  what  is  not  borne ;  it 
never  signifies  to  remove  or  separate  one  thing  from  another 
absolutely  or  by  any  means.  It  has  the  meaning  of  removing 
only  as  dependent  from  the  idea  of  bearing.  Wherever,  then, 
it  is  to  be  rendered  "  remove  "  or  "  separate,"  it  is  so  because 
it  involves  the  previous  assumption  of  the  thing  removed  as  a 
load.  The  Unitarian  translation,  then,  gives  their  cause  no 
help  here.  If  Christ  took  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  it  was 
because  He  first  took  them  on  Him  and  bare  them  as  a  load 
in  the  room  of  sinners. 

In  Heb.  ix.  28  and  1  Pet.  ii.  24,  the  verb  used  is  avafyepeiv. 
This  verb  does  not  so  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  "  bearing 
a  load  "  as  does  alpco ;  it  simply  expresses  the  act  of  "  con 
veying  to,  or  up  to."  But  it  has  one  peculiarity  in  relation 
to  our  present  object  which  aipw  wants ;  it  is  used  as  a  sacri 
ficial  word  to  denote  the  conveying  of  the  victim  to  the  altar 
(comp.  Jas.  ii.  21;  1  Pet.  ii.  5;  Heb.  vii.  27);  so  that 
when  the  apostle  says  that  Christ  was  offered  to  "bear  the  sins 
of  many,"  or  that  He  "  bare  our  sins  in  His  own  body  to  the 
tree,"  it  is  hardly  possible  but  that  he  should  have  had  in 
his  mind  the  sacrificial  character  of  Christ's  death  as  that 
which  gave  it  efficacy  to  remove  our  sins.  This  is  confirmed 
by  his  saying  in  the  one  passage  that  Christ  was  offered  to 
bear  our  sins,  a  statement  that  comes  imriediately  after  a 
reference  to  the  priestly  office  of  Christ  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  ancient  priests,  and  of  His  abolishing  or  cancelling 
sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself ;  and  in  the  other  passage  the 
apostle  says  that  Christ  "  bare  our  sins  in  Hie  own  body  to 
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the  tree."  If  the  reference  here  were  merely  to  His  example, 
etc.,  in  inducing  men  to  forsake  sin,  why  should  Peter  say  that 
He  bare  our  sins  in  His  body  ?  and  why  specify  the  cross  as 
the  terminus  to  which  He  thus  bare  them  ?  On  the  hypo 
thesis  that  Christ  bare  our  sins  as  a  sacrifice  all  this  is  clear 
and  intelligible,  "  as  the  sinner,  under  the  law,  in  order  to  bo 
free  from  sin  brought  a  sacrifice  in  stead  of  himself,  so  Christ 
took  on  Him  the  curse  which  we  deserved  by  our  sins  in  order 
to  expiate  them  before  God  "  (Calvin,  in  loc,}.  On  the  hypo 
thesis  that  He  bare  away  our  sins  as  an  example,  all  is 
confused  if  not  absurd.  Besides,  let  us  look  at  what  follows 
in  Peter's  statement  here.  He  says  that  Christ  "  bare  our  sins 
in  His  own  body  unto  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sins 
(ra«9  a/xa/3T/ai9  d7royev6/j,evot,  =  departed  from  sins,  dead  to 
them),  may  live  unto  righteousness."  In  this  latter  clause  he 
states  the  end  or  purpose  of  Christ's  bearing  our  sins  to  be 
that  we  might  be  free  from  the  controlling  and  contaminating 
power  of  sin,  and  might  come  under  the  vivifying  influence  of 
righteousness, — a  doctrine  which  is  wholly  in  harmony  with 
that  of  Paul,  who  says  that  Christ,  who  knew  no  sin,  was 
made  sin  for  us,  "  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  Him."  But  on  what  does  the  whole  of  this  doctrine 
and  mode  of  representation  rest  ?  Evidently  on  the  hypo 
thesis  of  a  transference  of  our  sin  to  Christ,  and  of  His 
righteousness  to  us.  He,  the  sinless,  bare  our  sins,  and  by  His 
voluntary  obedience  to  death  made  propitiation  for  them  ;  we, 
the  guilty,  are  endowed  with  His  righteousness,  and  so  escape 
the  penalty  which  our  sins  have  deserved.  In  all  this  the 
removal  of  sin  by  sacrifice,  and  not  the  mere  turning  of  us 
from  it  by  doctrine  or  example,  is  the  prominent  idea  in  the 
representation.  And  with  this  falls  in  what  the  apostle  adds, 
"  by  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed."  The  stripes  here 
referred  to  are  the  sufferings  of  Christ  on  our  behalf — not  the 
mere  scourgings  or  blows  which  He  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  rude  and  violent  men  who  treated  Him  injuriously  imme 
diately  before  His  death,  but  all  that  He  endured  at  the 
hands  of  His  euemies,  His  death  itself  included.  By  these, 
says  the  apostb,  believers  are  healed.  Sin  is  a  disease  by 
which  men  are  destroyed,  and  for  this  disease  healing,  a  cure, 
is  furnished  lv  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ.  What  can 
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more  clearly  indicate  the  propitiatory,  vicarious,  substitutionary 
character  of  these  sufferings  ?  "  That  we  might  live,"  says 
Tauler,  "  He  must  die ;  that  we  might  be  made  glad,  He  must 
be  troubled ;  that  we  might  be  healed,  He  must  be  wounded ; 
that  we  might  be  cleansed,  He  must  pour  forth  His  blood : 
the  blood  of  the  Physician  was  poured  forth  and  made  a 
medicine  for  the  sick."  "  The  representation,"  says  De  Wette, 
"  is  similar  to  that  of  Paul.  God  has  nailed  the  handwriting 
of  the  law  that  was  against  us  to  the  cross  (Col.  ii.  14),  and 
the  idea,  properly  expressed,  is  that  Christ  has  atoned  for  our 
sins  on  the  cross."  Even  Wegscheider,  the  coldest  and  most 
unhesitating  of  Eationalists,  admits  that  in  this  and  in  similar 
passages  the  1ST.  T.  writers  "  exhibit  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  expiatory  and  vicarious,  as  a  penalty  undertaken  by  Him 
for  the  sins  of  all  men."  ] 

I  cannot  pass  from  this  part  of  the  subject  without  noticing 
particularly  Matt.  viii.  17,  where,  after  recounting  certain 
miracles  of  healing  performed  by  our  Lord,  the  evangelist  says, 
"  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Isaiah  the 
prophet,  saying,  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our 
sicknesses."  The  passage  here  cited  is  undoubtedly  Isa.  liii.  4  : 
"  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows." 
The  quotation  is  not  verbally  exact,  but  in  substance  the  one 
passage  corresponds  with  the  other,  though  in  the  inverse 
order  of  the  clauses.  The  first  clause  of  the  Hebrew  is 
xb'j  sin  irpn,  "  He  bare  our  diseases  or  sicknesses,"  to  which 
corresponds  the  second  clause  in  the  Greek,  ra<?  vcaovs 
e/Sda-Taaev,  "  He  carried  our  diseases  or  sicknesses."  Then 
the  second  clause  in  the  Hebrew  is  D?2p  wnxao,  "  our  wounds 
or  pains  He  carried  them,"  to  which  corresponds  the  first 
clause  in  the  Greek,  ra?  da-Oevelas  rjpwv  $\a/3ev,  "  He  took  our 
sicknesses."  In  the  LXX.  the  passage  in  Isaiah  is  rendered, 
OVTO<?  ra<?  aynaprta?  rjpcov  (frepet,  KOL  Trepl  v]p.wv  o&warai, 
where,  in  the  first  clause,  sins  (a/iaprta?)  is  substituted  for 
diseases,  as  that  which  was  borne  by  the  person  spoken  of. 

This  passage  has  come  to  be  of  much  importance  in  con 
nection  with  the  question  as  to  the  import  of  the  phrase 
"  the  bearing  of  sins  "  as  ascribed  to  Christ.  The  verb  is 
the  same,  both  when  the  reference  is  to  Christ  bearing  the 

1  Institt.  §  136,  p.  437,  ed.  6. 
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infirmities  of  those  He  healed,  and  when  it  is  to  His  bearing 
the  sins  of  men.  Hence  it  has  been  argued  that  as  Christ 
bare  the  sicknesses  of  those  He  healed  only  in  the  sense  of 
delivering  them  from  them,  it  is  in  the  same  sense  that  He 
bare  our  sins  ;  this  means  nothing  more  than  that  He 
delivers  men  from  their  sins ;  it  does  not  mean  that  in  any 
strict  sense  our  sins  were  laid  upon  Him,  so  that  He  as  our 
substitute  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  them. 

At  first  sight  there  may  appear  in  this  something  plausible, 
and  to  some  it  has  appeared  of  such  force  that  they  have 
been  drawn  by  it  to  renounce  the  orthodox  view  of  the 
atonement,  which  regards  the  bearing  of  our  sins  by  Christ 
as  meaning  His  suffering  in  our  room  and  stead  the  penalty 
of  transgression.  It  may  occur,  however,  to  the  careful  and 
impartial  inquirer  that  when  a  certain  phrase,  occurring 
many  times  in  Scripture,  is  found  to  have  a  certain  definite 
meaning,  it  is  hardly  legitimate  to  overrule  and  set  aside 
that  meaning  because  the  same  formula  in  another  connection 
is  found  to  require  a  different  meaning  to  be  put  upon  it. 
If  it  be  conceded  that  when  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  sicknesses  of  those  He  miraculously  healed  the  meaning 
simply  is  that  He  removed  them  and  delivered  those  who 
were  afflicted  by  them,  it  surely  is  not  logical  to  conclude 
that  on  this  account  when  He  is  said  to  have  borne  our  sins, 
the  meaning  can  only  be  that  He  removes  these  from  us  by 
inducing  us  to  forsake  them.  The  two  phrases  are  not  the 
same,  and  each  must  be  interpreted  by  itself  uncontrolled  by 
the  'other. 

But  does  the  phrase  "  He  bare  our  sicknesses  "  mean  no 
more  than  that  He  removed  them,  and  delivered  those  afflicted 
by  them  from  their  affliction  1  Taking  the  declaration  of 
the  prophet  by  itself,  is  its  entire  meaning  exhausted  in  the 
mere  fact  that  our  Lord  as  the  Messiah  delivered  a  few 
afflicted  people  in  Judea  from  their  afflictions  ?  If  this  be 
all,  may  we  not  ask,  Why  has  the  prophet  expressed  it  in  so 
strange  a  way  ?  Why  say  that  the  Messiah  had  taken  on 
Him  our  infirmities  and  carried  our  sicknesses,  if  all  that  is 
meant  be,  that  He  by  an  exorcise  of  His  divine  power  drove 
them  away  from  men  ?  We  never  speak  or  think  of  a  doctor 
who  heals  us  when  we  are  sick  taking  our  ailments  on 
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himself  and  carrying  them  away.  Obviously  such  phrase 
ology  used  here  of  the  Messiah,  on  all  fair  principles  of 
interpretation,  conveys  to  us  the  idea  that  in  some  sense 
there  was  an  actual  transference  of  the  infirmity  and  pain 
He  cured  from  the  sufferer  to  Himself.  When,  moreover,  we 
look  at  the  whole  tenor  and  scope  of  the  prophecy  of  which 
this  forms  a  part,  we  find  that  its  prevailing  and  regulative 
idea  is  that  the  party  to  whom  it  refers  was  to  be  the 
substitute  for  others  whom  He  was  to  deliver  by  taking  on 
Himself  what  they  had  to  bear.  Now  as  this  is  the  dominant 
idea  of  the  whole  prophecy,  all  the  parts  of  it  must  be  in 
harmony  with  this.  Hence  when  the  prophet  says,  "  He 
hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows,"  there  seems 
abundant  reason  for  our  taking  his  words  in  their  proper 
meaning,  and  understanding  him  to  assert  that  in  some  sense 
the  Messiah  was  actually  to  take  upon  Him  the  pains  and 
bear  the  afflictions  of  those  for  whom  He  was  substituted. 

Turning  now  to  the  citation  and  application  of  this  ancient 
prophecy  by  the  evangelist,  the  remarks  just  made  prepare 
us  to  find  a  deeper  meaning  in  His  words  than  at  first  sight 
appears.  We  are  led  to  understand  him  as  asserting  that  in 
some  sense  our  Lord  actually  took  on  Him  the  infirmities 
and  sicknesses  of  men,  and  thereby,  in  virtue  of  His  personally 
bearing  them,  took  them  away. 

But  in  what  sense  is  this  to  be  understood  ?  How  can 
our  Lord  be  said  to  have  Himself  actually  borne  the  sick 
ness  of  those  whom  He  healed  ?  To  this  it  is  a  very 
imperfect  answer  to  say  that  on  the  occasion  referred  to  by 
the  evangelist  it  can  only  have  been  by  enduring  great 
fatigue  and  exhaustion  that  our  Lord  at  the  close  of  a  day 
of  active  exertion  could  have  attended  to  such  a  multitude 
of  cases  of  sickness  and  infirmity.  This  is  true  ;  but  the  same 
might  be  said  of  any  physician  in  extensive  practice,  who 
must  often,  when  his  own  necessities  would  prompt  him  to 
seek  repose,  deny  himself  this  in  order  to  attend  to  others ; 
and  this  would  never  justify  the  language  used  by  the 
evangelist.  Nor  will  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  sympathy  of 
Jesus  was  so  intense  that  He  entered  into  all  the  sufferings 
of  those  who  came  before  Him  to  be  healed,  and  thereby 
really  took  upon  Him  their  afflictions.  This  also  is  true, 
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and  this  approximates  more  than  the  former  to  a  just 
solution  of  this  problem.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
were  this  all,  it  would  hardly  furnish  a  meaning  adequate  to 
the  language  which  the  evangelist  uses.  Sympathy  with  a 
sufferer  may  approximate  us  to  his  condition,  but  we  can 
hardly  say  yet  that  it  2}U^S  us  in  his  condition,  and  lays  his 
suffering  on  us  so  that  we  carry  it.  We  advance  a  step  nearer 
to  the  truth  with  those  who  think  there  is  a  reference  here 
to  a  personal  suffering  and  exhaustion  endured  by  our  Lord 
in  performing  such  miracles — as  if  the  life  and  health  He 
gave  to  the  objects  of  His  cure  went  out  of  Himself  and  left 
His  own  stock  of  life  and  health  less  than  before  ;  so  that 
curing  disease  was  not  with  Him  a  mere  easy  effect  of 
omnipotence,  but  an  actual  communication  from  His  own 
substance  of  the  life  and  health  needed  to  restore.  That  this 
was  really  the  case  seems  probable  from  our  Lord's  own 
expression  when  the  woman  in  the  crowd  touched  Him 
(Luke  viii.  46),  "  I  felt  that  virtue  (Bvva^  =  a.  dynamic 
force)  had  gone  forth  from  me  ; "  and  it  seems  also  to  throw 
light  on  and  derive  confirmation  from  our  Lord's  apparent 
agony  in  bringing  Lazarus  to  life  again ;  for  though  the 
tears  He  shed  on  that  occasion  may  be  ascribed  to  sorrow 
and  sympathy,  yet  these  will  not  account  for  His  having 
groaned  in  spirit  —  an  expression  implying  deep  mental 
agony — when  advancing  to  restore  His  friend  to  life.  We 
seem  justified  in  believing,  then,  that  all  these  miracles  cost 
our  Lord  much,  that  the  vital  power  He  gave  to  others  was 
drawn  from  Himself,  so  that  in  a  very  important  sense  He 
Himself  actually  "  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sick 
nesses."  But  still  this  idea,  important  as  it  is,  does  not 
seem  to  bring  before  us  the  whole  truth  on  the  subject.  For 
there  still  remains  the  inquiry,  Why  did  Christ  thus  suffer 
while  curing  others  ?  How  was  it  that  He  needed  to  do  this 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  work  for  which  He  had  appeared 
as  the  Messiah  ?  To  this  I  reply  by  remarking  that  «. 
disease,  suffering,  sorrow,  and  death  are  the  results  of  sin — 
the  physical  aspects  of  that  state  of  which  remorse,  shame, 
and  spiritual  death  are  the  spiritual  results.  I.  In  con 
sequence  of  this  complete  salvation  is  deliverance  from  both 
these  classes  of  results  of  sin.  c.  Our  Lord  came  to  deliver 
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from  sin  and  all  its  consequences — bodily  disease  as  well  as 
spiritual,  d.  Our  Lord  effects  this  deliverance  in  virtue  of 
having  cancelled  sin  by  His  substitution  ;  we  escape  from 
sin's  results  because  He  suffered  for  us.  e.  But  ichat  did 
He  suffer  ?  Not  sin,  but  those  results  of  sin  from  which  He 
delivers  us,  weakness,  sickness,  etc.,  as  well  as  spiritual  dark 
ness  and  distance  from  God.  As  part  of  the  price  He  paid 
for  our  redemption,  He  bare  in  His  own  person  our  diseases, 
and  took  on  Him  our  infirmities.  /.  On  this  rests  His 
power  to  deliver.  He  delivers  from  sin,  not  by  omnipotence, 
but  in  virtue  of  having  been  made  sin.  He  delivers  from 
spiritual  death  in  virtue  of  having  endured  it,  and  He  delivers 
from  temporal  evil  in  virtue  of  having  Himself  submitted  to 
it.  It  is  therefore  literally  true  that  "  He  took  on  Him  our 
infirmities,  and  bare  our  sicknesses,"  and  that  in  virtue  of 
this  He  appeared  among  men  as  the  Great  Healer  of  their 
bodily  as  well  as  their  spiritual  maladies. 

5.  Passages  declaring  the  Benefits  accruing  to  Men  from 
the  Work  of  Christ. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  class  of  expressions  used  in  the 
Scriptures  respecting  the  work  of  Christ  on  our  behalf,  viz. 
that  in  which  the  benefits  resulting  to  us  from  His  work  are 
set  forth.  Of  these  we  may  consider  the  following : — 

(1.)  We  are  said  to  enjoy  "acceptance  with  God"  through 
Christ.  Thus  in  Eph.  i.  5,  6  the  apostle  says,  "  Having  pre 
destinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ 
to  Himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  His  will,  to  the 
praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace,  wherein  He  hath  made  us 
accepted  in  the  beloved,"  Here  Paul  represents  the  accept 
ance  of  believers  by  God  as  wholly  an  act  of  grace,  and  as 
resting  for  its  basis  on  Christ,  or  finding  its  medium  in  Christ 
the  beloved.  His  grace,  he  says,  ^9  e^apirwa-ev  17/^5.  The 
f)<*  here  is  undoubtedly  used  by  attraction  for  y,  and  must  be 
rendered  by  in  tvkich.1  The  verb  txaP->  f°rmed  from  x('Pl<f' 
can  only  mean  "  to  extend  grace  to,"  "  to  bestow  grace  upon," 

1  «5V  is  the  reading  of  A  and  B  as  well  as  of  several  cursives,  the  Syriac. 
/Ethiopia,  etc. ;  but  the  majority  of  MSS.  and  Versions  have  l»  r,  which  Tischen- 
dorf  has  adopted. 
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according  to  the  analogy  of  verbs  in  ow   formed  from  sub 
stantives  which  have  the  power  of  making  the  notion  or  idea 
of  their   substantives   into   a  predicate   of  their    object   (c.y. 
Xpvcroti),  "I  gild;"  Oavarow,  "I  put  to  death,"  etc.).     But  grace 
has  both  a  subjective  and  objective  meaning,  and  therefore  to 
convey  grace  to  one  may  mean  either  to  make  him  gracious, 
or  to  show   favour  to  him.     In  the  passage  before  us  both 
meanings  have  been  advocated    by    interpreters :    some,  like 
Chrysostom,  contending  that  the  reference  here  is  not  to  the 
.grace  showed  by  God  in  pardoning  sinners,  but  to  the  moral 
excellence  conferred  by  God  on  those   who   believe,  so  that 
€%apiTto(T€  is  equivalent  here,  as  Chrysostom  explains  it,  to 
%apievTas  or   tVepacrToy?    eTroirjaev ;    whilst    others    maintain 
that  the  reference  here  is  to  the  acceptance  of  sinners  on  the 
ground  of  grace  or  free  favour,  so  that  e-^apirwae  means,  as 
I3eza  renders  it,  "  gratis  nos  acceptos  effecit ; "  or  as  Bengel 
gives   it,   "  gratia  amplexus  est."     The  latter  is  undoubtedly 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  word.     It  alone  preserves  the 
meaning  to  the  word  ^a'pt?  which  it  usually   bears  in    the 
writings   of  Paul,  and   it   alone   falls   in   with  the   train    of 
thought  of  the  apostle   in   this   context.       For  Paul   is    not 
speaking  here  of  the  sanetification  of  believers,  but  of  their 
deliverance  from  sin,  as  is  evident  from  his  going  on  to  say 
that  our  acceptance  in  the  beloved  takes  effect  in  connection 
with  our  redemption  and  the  remission  of  sins :  "  In  whom," 
says  he,  "  we  have  redemption  through  His  blood,  the  forgive 
ness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  His  grace."    The  proper 
force  of  these  expressions  we  shall  examine  more  particularly 
presently ;  the  passage  is  adduced  at  present  merely  to  show 
that  the  subject   present  to   the  apostle's   mind  here  is  the 
deliverance  of  men  from  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  sin.      The 
grace,   then,   of    which    he    speaks    is    the   grace   of    pardon 
extended  to  the  sinner ;  and  of  this  Paul  affirms  that  it  is 
conceded  to  us  "  in  the  beloved,"  or  Christ.     Not,  therefore,  on 
the  ground  of  anything  in  ourselves  or  anything  proceeding 
from  ourselves, — not  on  the  ground  that  we  are  feeble  and 
could  not  effectually  resist  sin,  or  on  the  ground  of  our  repent 
ance  and  begun  renovation, — not  on  any  such  ground  does  God's 
grace  come  to  us  bringing  pardon.      That  blessing  comes  to  us 
in  Christ,  an  expression  which  at  the  lowest  estimate  must 
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mean  that  it  is  on  account  of  Christ,  on  account  of  something 
He  is  or  of  something  He  has  done,  that  God  shows  us  grace, 
but  which,  perhaps,  finds  its  full  explanation  only  in  the 
recognition  of  the  great  truth  that  believers  are  in  Christ, 
having  communion  with  Him,  at  once  in  His  propitiatory 
sufferings  and  in  His  acceptance  with  the  Father,  dying  in 
His  death,  rising  in  His  resurrection,  and  participating  in  His 
triumph.1  Here,  then,  we  are  given  clearly  to  understand 
that  the  meritorious  ground  of  our  pardon  is  in  Christ,  that 
God  accepts  us  into  His  favour  not  on  the  ground  of  anything 
appertaining  to  us,  but  solely  on  the  ground  of  something 
appertaining  to  Christ.  Such  a  statement,  if  it  does  not  in 
so  many  words  declare  the  vicariousness  of  Christ's  work  on 
our  behalf,  evidently  not  only  falls  in  with  that  hypothesis, 
but  actually  presupposes  it ;  for  how  could  the  meritorious 
ground  of  our  pardon  be  found  in  Christ,  unless  He  had  in 
some  way  satisfied  the  law  on  our  behalf,  and  thereby  pro 
cured  for  us  exemption  from  the  penalty  of  the  law  ? 

(2.)  A  second  benefit  which  we  are  said  to  enjoy  through 
Christ  is  redemption.  This  is  frequently  asserted  in  the  !N".  T., 
and  under  different  forms  of  expression.  Believers  in  Christ 
are  styled  generally  "  the  redeemed,"  as  in  Eev.  xiv.  3,  4  : 
01  ayopafffAevot  aTro  T?}?  7/}?,  ovrot  riyopaad^aav  OTTO  ra>v 
dvdpw-TTwv.  In  accordance  with  this  it  is  said  of  them  that 
they  "are  bought  with  a  price;"  1  Cor.  vi.  20,  ^yopda-d^re 
Tip,f)$,  "  ye  were  bought  at  a  great  price,"  or  "  at  a  price  of 
great  value," — rifjuj  signifying  not  merely  a  price,  but  a  large 
price,  and  accordingly  rendered  in  the  Vulgate  here  mayno 
pretio.  In  other  passages  it  is  declared  what  this  price  is,  as, 
c.f/.,  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19.  In  like  manner  we  read  that  Christ 
redeemed  us  by  His  blood  (Rev.  v.  9)  ;  that  we  have 
redemption  through  His  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  ; 
that  through  His  own  blood  He  obtained  eternal  redemption 
for  us  ;  that  He  is  made  of  God  unto  us  redemption,  etc. 
(Eph.  i.  7;  Heb.  ix.  12  ;  1  Cor.  i.  30).  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
further,  that  in  perfect  keeping  with  this  representation 
Christians  are  spoken  of  as  the  special  property  of  Christ,  His 

1  "  »»  ru  r.ya.fr^.iiu,  i.e.  It  Kpiffru,  in  Christ,  through  His  mediation  and  our 
fellowship  with  Him,  not  merely  on  His  account,  as  Grotius  has  it."  Kiickert, 
in  loc.  See  also  Olshausen,  in  loc. 
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Trepiovaios  by  redemption,  and  that  this  redemption  or 
ransom  was  effected  by  His  giving  Himself  for  us  (Tit.  ii.  14)  ; 
and  the  whole  Church  is  represented  as  His  "  purchased 
possession"  (TrepnroLiicris,  Eph.  i.  14),  —  an  expression  which 
is  illustrated  by  the  words  of  Peter  (1  Ep.  ii.  9),  where 
Christians  are  called  Xao?  ei<?  'jrepi.Tro^a-iv,  a  people  for  a 
possession  ;  and  also  by  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  n?JD  in  Mai. 
iii.  17,  and  of  which  we  have  the  explanation  in  Acts  xx.  28, 
where  Paul  is  reported  as  commanding  the  elders  of  the 
Church  at  Ephesus  to  "  feed  the  Church  of  God,  which  He 
hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood  "  (f)i>  TrepieTroirjcraro  Sea 
rov  a'ljjLaTo^  rov  IBiov). 

Now,  in  all  these  passages  we  have  the  general  idea  of 
deliverance  by  means  of  a  price  or  ransom  enjoyed  by 
Christians  through  Christ,  and  in  some  of  them  we  have  the 
fact  very  clearly  stated  that  the  ransom  price  paid  whereby 
our  deliverance  is  effected  was  His  blood.  The  words 
rendered  "  redeemed  "  and  "  redemption  "  in  our  version  are 
not  all  the  same  in  the  original.  We  have  the  verbs  \vrpoai 
and  dyopd^o),  and  we  have  the  nouns  XvrpuxrK  and  (i7ro\v- 
\vrpov  and  nfjiij,  and  \ve  have,  besides,  the  verb 
and  the  corresponding  noun  TrepiTroirjcns.  But 
though  these  words  are  different,  they  all  involve  the  same 
fundamental  idea,  that,  namely,  of  effecting  a  transference 
from  one  state  or  possessor  to  another  by  means  of  purchase. 
The  verb  dyopafa  signifies  simply  to  buy  ;  it  is  a  purely 
commercial  term,  derived  from  dyopd,  a  public  place  where 
articles  are  exposed  for  sale,  a  market-place.  The  verb  \vrp6a) 
has  reference  to  the  giving  of  a  \vrpov  or  ransom  for  the 
liberation  of  a  captive  or  a  slave.  The  nouns  ^vrpwais  and 
d7ro\vTpwai$  are  from  the  same  root,  and  convey  the  same 
fundamental  meaning.  The  verb  7rept,7roiov/j.ai  is  the  reflexive 
form  of  the  active  TrepiTroieo),  which  signifies,  "  I  cause  to 
remain,  I  reserve,"  hence  refiexively,  "  I  reserve  for  myself,  I 
procure,  I  purchase  ;  "  in  the  LXX.  it  is  the  word  used  to 
represent  the  Hebrew  ti'3i,  the  proper  word  to  express  the 
getting  or  acquiring  of  property.  As  to  Tt^rj,  the  only  doubt 
that  can  arise  respects  whether  it  means  a  great  price  or 
simply  a  price  ;  that  it  denotes  that  which  is  paid  as  an 
equivalent  for  something  thereby  obtained  admits  of  no  doubt. 
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This  entire  body  of  phraseology,  then,  is  commercial.  Whether 
ic  is  to  be  interpreted  rigidly  in  this  sense,  i.e.  whether  in  the 
strict  commercial  acceptation  of  the  words  the  death  of  Christ 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  quid  pro  quo  in  our  redemption,  is  a 
question  for  after  consideration ;  but  that  in  some  sense, 
strictly  or  with  a  permissible  latitude,  these  statements  must 
be  taken  as  affirming  that  our  Lord's  death  furnished  the 
ground  on  which  we  are  liberated  from  the  penalties  of  sin,  it 
would  seem  a  negation  of  all  faith  in  the  force  of  words  as 
expressive  of  thoughts  to  deny.  But  if  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
has  been  made  our  redemption,  if  He  has  redeemed  and  pur 
chased  us  from  the  penalty  and  bondage  of  sin  to  be  a  people 
unto  Himself,  and  if  He  has  effected  this  by  His  blood,  by  His 
death, — then,  beyond  all  reasonable  question,  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  have  been  the  medium  of  our  deliverance,  and  His 
work  for  us  has  been  a  vicarious  and  propitiatory  work. 

(3.)  Another  class  of  passages  in  which  the  benefit  of 
Christ's  work  to  us  is  described,  consists  of  those  in  which  it 
is  set  forth  as  the  source  of  reconciliation  to  us  with  God. 
This  idea  is  variously  expressed  in  the  1ST.  T.  Sometimes 
it  is  presented  under  the  aspect  of  a  bringing  us  nigh 
unto  God,  as  when  Peter  says  that  Christ  "  suffered,  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  to  bring  us  unto  God,"  iva  77/^0,9  Trpocraydyr)  TO> 
Oey  (1  Pet.  iii.  18);  or  when  Paul  says,  "Having  boldness 
adequate  to  an  entrance  of  the  holies  by  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
...  let  us  draw  nigh  with  a  true  heart,"  etc.,  Heb.  x.  19  ; 
or,  as  he  expresses  it  still  more  generally  (Eph.  ii.  1 3),  "  Ye 
who  were  afar  off  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ ; "  in 
all  which  passages  the  language  is  probably  borrowed  from 
the  0.  T.  phraseology  regarding  the  priests  as  those  who 
draw  nigh  unto  God,  and  regarding  the  sacrifices  as  the 
medium  by  which  men  draw  nigh  unto  God.  Closely  allied 
to  this  form  of  phraseology  is  the  expression  repeatedly  used 
by  the  apostle,  that  through  Christ  we  enjoy  an  introduction 
to  God  and  His  favour,  as  in  Horn.  v.  2  ;  Eph.  ii.  18,  iii.  12. 
Another  form  in  which  this  truth  is  presented  is  that  of 
our  having  "  peace  with  God "  through  Christ :  Horn, 
v.  1  ;  Col.  i.  20  ;  Eph.  ii.  14  (comp.  Isa.  liii.  5).  The 
same  truth  is  still  more  explicitly  taught  perhaps  in  those 
passages  which  represent  reconciliation  with  God  as  the 
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fruit  to  us  of  Christ's  work,  as  Eom.  v.  11,  xi.  15  ;  2  Cor. 
v.  18,  19. 

Now,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  these  statements  without 
feeling  convinced  that  the  apostles  meant  to  teach  that  the 
work  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  especially  His  death  on  the 
cross,  form  the  great  procuring  cause  of  our  restoration  to  a 
state  of  harmony  with  God.  All  must  admit  that  the 
obstacles,  whatever  they  were,  which  lay  in  the  way  of  that 
harmony,  have  been  removed  by  Christ,  and  that  He  removed 
them  by  His  blood,  by  His  death.  This  much  the  mere 
form  in  which  the  apostles  have  couched  their  statements 
constrain  all  who  respect  their  authority  to  admit.  But  a 
question  may  arise  as  to  what  the  obstacles  were  which  Christ 
removed,  and  on  which  side  they  lay,  whether  on  that  of  God 
or  on  that  of  men.  Were  they  obstacles  arising  from  unsatis 
fied  claims  of  God's  justice  against  us,  or  did  they  arise  from 
our  ungodly  and  rebellious  feelings  towards  God  ?  On  this 
question  different  sides  are  taken  by  the  upholders  of  our 
Lord's  propitiatory  death  and  their  opponents.  The  latter 
contend  that  the  obstacles  were  solely  on  the  side  of  man  ; 
and  they  maintain  that  this  view  is  favoured  by  the  fact  that 
in  no  case  is  God  said  to  be  reconciled  to  man,  but  invariably 
that  man  is  said  to  be  reconciled  unto  God.  On  this  it  may 
be  observed, — 

a.  That  whilst  it  is  quite  true  that  in  no  case  is  God  said 
to  be  reconciled  to  man,  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this 
that  the  only  obstacles  to  reconciliation  were  on  the  part  of 
man.  For  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  case,  that  God,  the 
offended  party,  is  the  author  of  reconciliation ;  He  has  gra 
ciously  taken  the  initiative  in  this  matter ;  all  things  are  of 
Him  in  the  scheme  of  redemption.  This  being  the  case,  it 
might  with  perfect  propriety  be  said  that  He  reconciled  the 
world  to  Himself,  though  it  was  not  on  the  side  of  man,  but 
on  His  own  side  that  the  main  difficulty  lay  in  securing  such 
reconciliation.  In  fact,  how  otherwise,  could  the  truth  be 
expressed  ?  Had  the  apostles  given  prominence  to  the  state 
ment  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  designed  to  reconcile  God 
to  men,  they  might  thereby  have  thrown  into  the  shade  their 
own  cardinal  doctrine,  that  the  entire  scheme  of  human  salva 
tion  is  the  result  of  God's  free,  spontaneous  love  to  the  guilty. 
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5.  Though  it  is  nowhere  said  that  God  is  reconciled  to 
men,  it  is  frequently  said  that  the  anger  of  God  against 
men  has  been  turned  away  by  Christ.  Now,  if  by  the  anger 
of  God  against  sinners  be  understood  His  judicial  displeasure 
against  them  expressed  in  the  condemnatory  sentence  of  His 
holy  law,  and  if  by  the  turning  away  of  that  wrath  be  under 
stood  the  satisfying  of  judicial  requirements  on  the  behalf  of 
the  sinner,  so  that  God  may  honourably  forgive  him  his  sin, 
wherein  consists  the  difference  between  such  statements  and 
the  statement  that  God  has  been  reconciled  to  men  ?  The 
sacred  writers  may  have  seen  meet  to  avoid  such  a  statement 
for  the  sake  of  giving  greater  prominence  to  their  doctrine  of 
the  divine  origin  of  the  reconciliation  which  has  been  effected 
through  Christ,  but  they  have  substantially  said  the  same  thing 
in  other  words  in  other  places  ;  and,  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  says,  "  it 
is  not  about  the  word  we  dispute,  but  about  the  thing"1 

c.  When  the  apostles  describe    our  reconciliation  to  God 
as  a  bringing  nigh  unto  God  of  those  that  were  afar  off  from 
Him,  as  an  obtaining  by  sinners  of  peace  with  Him,  as  an 
introduction  into  His  favour  of  those  who  were  His  enemies, 
we   are  naturally  directed   by  such  language  to  regard   the 
obstacles  which  lay  in  the  way  of  reconciliation,  and  which 
Christ  has  removed,  as  obstacles  rather  on  the  side  of  God 
than  on  the  side  of  men.     Such  language  presents  to  us  the 
conception  of   men   needing  restoration  to  God,  but  unable 
to  obtain  it  because  of  difficulties  in  their  way,  rather  than 
of    God    desiring     man's    return    to    Him,    but    unable    to 
secure  it  because  of  man's  unwillingness  to  be  at  peace  with 
Him.     If  I  say,  "  My  friend  has  made  peace  for  me  with  the 
sovereign,  and  through  him  I  have  been  brought  into  my 
sovereign's   favour,"  the   meaning   surely  is   not   that  I  was 
unwilling,  and  my  friend  persuaded  me,  to  be  at  peace  with 
my  sovereign  ;  but  that  my  friend  by  persuasion,  or  some 
other  means,  procured  for  me  the  privilege  of  returning  to  a 
state  of  amity  and  favour  with  my  sovereign. 

d.  The  emphasis  laid  in  all  the  passages  referring  to  this 
subject  on  the  death  of  Christ,  as  that  by  which  the  reconciliation 
was  effected,  favours  the  view  that  the  obstacles  to  be  sur 
mounted  were  of  a  judicial  kind.     On  this  hypothesis  we  can 

1  Discourses  on  the  Socinian  Controversy,  p.  243. 
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at  once  see  the  meaning  and  force  of  such  a  representation, 
but  on  the  other  hypothesis  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  see 
even  its  propriety.  If  the  obstacles  were  solely  on  the  part 
of  man,  such  as  his  ungodliness  and  carnal  enmity  to  God, 
why  was  it  needful  that  Christ  should  die  in  order  to  remove 
them,  or  how  came  His  blood  to  be  the  great  solvent  by  which 
they  were  made  to  disappear  ?  Surely  His  life,  His  doctrine, 
His  lovely  character,  His  noble  example,  in  short,  the  moral 
urgency  of  His  manifestation  on  earth,  rather  than  the  tragical 
end  of  His  career,  are  the  means  by  which  the  obduracy  of 
men  is  to  be  overcome,  if  this  be  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
reconciliation.  Wh}r,  then,  have  the  apostles  hardly  alluded 
to  these,  while  they  continually  lay  stress  on  His  death  as 
the  great  efficient  means  of  our  reconciliation  with  God  ?  His 
death,  it  is  true,  formed  part  of  the  great  whole  of  what  He 
exhibited  to  the  contemplation  of  men  for  their  spiritual 
benefit,  and  it  adds  impressiveness  to  the  lesson  taught  by  all 
the  other  parts ;  but,  after  all,  on  the  hypothesis  we  are 
opposing,  its  place,  as  compared  with  theirs,  is  a  subordinate 
one,  and  we  cannot  account  for  the  apostles  referring  to  it  as 
they  do  were  that  hypothesis  the  true  one. 

c.  In  speaking  of  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God  the 
apostles  are  careful  to  state  that  it  is  a  boon  conferred  by  God 
and  received  by  us.  "  All  things  are  of  God,  who  hath  recon 
ciled  us  unto  Himself"  (2  Cor.  v.  18).  "  By  whom  [Christ] 
we  have  received  the  reconciliation"  (Ifom.  v.  11).  Now,  what 
does  language  like  this  mean  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  sole 
effect  of  Christ's  work  was  to  induce  us  to  be  reconciled  to 
God  ?  If  I  say,  "  God  has  given  me  health,"  or  if  I  say,  "  I 
have  received  this  as  a  boon,"  who  would  imagine  my  meaning 
to  be  that  I  had  been  induced  to  accept  this  blessing  from 
God  ?  Would  not  the  meaning  rather  be  that  I,  needful  of 
this  blessing,  and  unable  to  secure  it  of  myself,  had  obtained 
it  as  a  gift  from  God  ?  And  if  it  were  added  that  I  had 
obtained  it  through  the  mediation  and  merits  of  another,  who 
would  imagine  that  the  meaning  was  that  the  efforts  of  that 
other  had  been  expended  in  order  to  induce  me  to  accept  the 
boon  ?  Would  not  common  sense  dictate  that  the  meaning 
was  that  he  had  availed  to  procure  for  me  a  blessing  I  was  not 
myself  able  or  worthy  to  procure  ? 
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/.  Great  stress  is  laid  by  those  we  are  now  opposing  on  the 
language  of  the  apostle  in  Horn.  v.  10,  where  he  says,  e%0pot 
fore?  KaTr)\\d'yr]/JLev  raj  @e&>,  being  enemies,  we  were  reconciled 
to  God.  Here,  they  contend,  is  a  plain  case  that  ought  to 
settle  the  meaning  of  such  phraseology.  We  being  enemies 
to  God,  i.e.  opposed  in  heart  and  life  to  Him,  have  been  recon 
ciled  to  Him ;  what  can  this  mean,  but  that  we  have  been 
persuaded  and  drawn  out  of  the  state  of  hostility  in  which  we 
were  into  a  state  of  amity  ?  This  seems  plausible,  but  the 
conclusion  is  not  quite  so  certain  as  those  who  enunciate  it 
would  have  us  to  believe.  For  both  the  terms  of  the  proposi 
tion  here  are  ambiguous.  To  e%0pot  we  must  supply,  to  com 
plete  the  meaning,  the  words  TOV  Oeov.  But  the  phrase  e-^Opoi 
T.  0.  may  be  taken  either  actively,  i.e.  hostile  to  God,  or 
passively,  the  objects  of  God's  hostility.  In  the  latter  accepta 
tion  it  is  used  Koin.  xi.  28,  where  it  stands  contrasted  with 
aya7rr)Tos,  and  the  probability  is  that  such  is  its  meaning  in 
the  passage  before  us,  as  even  Eeiche,  Meyer,  and  Fritzsche 
admit,  not  to  cite  commentators  of  avowed  evangelical  senti 
ments.  At  any  rate,  it  is  utterly  incompetent  for  those  on 
the  other  side  to  assume  that  it  is  here  used  actively,  as  if  no 
other  meaning  were  possible.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  verb 
Kara\\da-a-ea-6ai  here  used,  it  may  mean,  when  followed  with 
the  dative  of  a  person,  "  to  be  reconciled  "  to  that  person,  either 
in  the  sense  of  giving  up  enmity  to  him,  or  in  the  sense  of  being 
no  longer  regarded  by  him  with  enmity.  In  Hellenistic  Greek 
the  latter  is  the  more  common  meaning  of  the  two  ;  indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  single  decided  instance  can  be  adduced  either  from 
the  LXX.  or  the  1ST.  T.  in  which  it  has  the  former  signification. 
As  instances  of  the  latter  we  may  cite  the  following :  2  Mace. 
v.  20  (comp.  vii.  33,  viii.  29) ;  Matt.  v.  24.  These  instances 
are  quite  decisive  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  such  a  meaning 
being  attached  to  the  phrase  ;  and  seeing  there  is  a  lack  of  any 
clear  instance  on  the  other  side,  it  is  altogether  incompetent  for 
our  opponents  to  assume  that  the  meaning  they  would  put  on 
the  word  is  the  only  admissible  one.  As  far  as  usage  goes,  the 
presumption  is  that  it  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  at  all. 

(j.  What  confirms  this  is,  that  in  the  passages  in  the  N.  T. 
where  the  word  is  used  in  reference  to  God  the  connection  is 
such  as  usually  to  determine  the  meaning  to  be  the  removal 
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of  obstacles  on  His  part  to  the  pardon  and  acceptance  of 
sinners.  Thus,  to  take  the  passage  in  2  Cor.  v.  18,  etc.,  which 
is  commonly  cited  as  most  clearly  favouring  the  other  view,  we 
find  Paul  distinctly  asserting  that  the  means  by  which  God 
reconciles  men  to  Himself  is  by  not  imputing  their  trespasses 
to  them.  It  is  the  non-imputation  of  sin,  then,  to  the  trans 
gressors,  the  not  holding  them  liable  to  the  penalties  their  guilt 
has  merited,  that  constitutes  the  means  of  reconciliation.  It 
was  the  transgressions  of  men  that  formed  the  obstacle,  the 
removal  of  which  is  necessary  to  reconciliation,  and  when 
accomplished  actually  results  in  that.  The  inference  is  obvious. 
The  reconciliation  in  question  has  been  accomplished  by  Christ, 
not  by  moral  influences  brought  to  bear  on  men  so  much  as 
by  the  removal  of  judicial  obstacles  which  lay  in  the  way  of 
their  access  unto  God. 

h.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  to  exclude  the  moral  influence 
of  the  death  of  Christ  in  touching  the  hearts  of  men  and 
drawing  them  to  God.  On  the  contrary,  one  great  advantage 
of  the  view  we  have '  espoused  is  that  it  does  not  exclude  the 
other,  whilst  if  the  other  be  accepted  as  the  prominent  mean 
ing  of  the  apostle's  words  it  necessarily  becomes  the  only  one, 
and  excludes  the  idea  of  judicial  reconciliation  altogether. 
We  believe  that  there  are  obstacles  on  the  side  of  the  sinner 
as  well  as  on  the  side  of  God,  and  that  the  death  of  Christ 
has  power  to  overcome  the  one  as  it  has  had  power  to  remove 
the  other.  It  removes  the  obstacles  on  man's  side,  however, 
indirectly,  while  it  has  removed  those  on  God's  directly ;  or 
rather  let  us  say  it  removes  the  former  through  the  latter, 
the  great  moral  power  of  Christ's  death  arising  from  its  having 
secured  for  sinners  the  free  pardon  of  their  sin  by  God,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  His  favour. 

I  have  now  finished  the  survey  I  proposed  to  make  of 
Scripture  utterances  relative  to  the  work  of  Christ  on  earth. 
I  have  not  attempted  to  examine  all  the  passages  containing 
such  utterances,  but  have  rather  sought  to  present  character 
istic  instances  under  each  of  the  heads  into  which  they  may 
be  classified.  The  result  of  our  scrutiny  cannot  but  tend  to 
confirm  us  in  the  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  propitiatory 
merits  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  offered  to  God  for  man's  sins. 
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We  have  seen  that  not  only  is  He  spoken  of  by  the  apostles 
as  a  sacrifice,  not  only  that  He  is  described  as  really 
accomplishing  what  the  ancient  sacrifices  accomplished  only 
symbolically,  but  on  a  more  minute  examination  of  passages 
we  have  seen  that  the  terms  used  to  designate  Him,  in  His 
relation  to  us,  all  rest  on  His  sacrificial  work,  that  the  terms 
descriptive  of  Him  in  respect  of  His  work  on  earth  all  have 
the  same  reference,  that  the  terms  and  phrases  used  to  describe 
the  design  and  effect  of  His  work  all  point  to  the  same  con 
clusion,  and  that  the  expressions  used  to  describe  the  benefits 
resulting  to  men  from  His  work  all  convey  the  same  truth. 
What  remains  for  us  but  to  receive  and  earnestly  to  contend 
for  this  as  the  teaching  of  Scripture  ? — a  teaching  so  plain 
and  so  often  presented  to  us  in  varying  forms,  that  it  seems 
incredible  that  any  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands  and  free 
from  the  blinding  influence  of  prejudice  should  come  to  any 
other  conclusion.1 

6.  It  may  tend  to  confirm  us  in  this  conviction,  besides 
being  interesting  in  itself,  if  I  cite  the  testimony  of  one  or 
two  men  of  unimpeachable  scholarship  and  ability  whose 
relations  to  evangelical  truth  were  such  as  to  free  them  from 
any  bias  or  prepossession  in  favour  of  orthodox  belief  on  this 
subject.  And,  first,  I  quote  the  statement  of  the  late 
Dr.  Wegscheider,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  Coryphams 
of  the  old  Rationalist  party  in  Germany,  whose  opposition  to 
evangelical  truth  is  well  known.  In  stating  what  he  calls 
the  Doctrina  BiUica  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  expiatory 
work,  after  referring  to  the  Jewish  notions  of  sacrificial 
atonement,  and  stating  that  the  Jews  do  not  seem  to  have 
connected  these  with  the  Messiah  (a  statement  to  which  we, 
of  course,  demur),  he  proceeds  thus :  "  By  the  N.  T.  authors, 
however,  this  opinion  was  approved,  and  they  transferred 
that  famous  prophecy  in  Isa.  liii.  to  Jesus.  .  .  .  Whence,  by 
almost  all  the  sacred  writers,  in  order  to  remove  the  odium 
and  ignominy  of  the  punishment  endured  by  Jesus  Christ,  it 
was  so  expounded,  especially  by  Paul,  that  they  showed  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ  as  expiatory  and  also  vicarious,  as  if 

1  See  Smeaton,  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  an  taught  l>y  Christ  and  by  7/v's 
Apostle*,  2  vols.  Schmid's  Biblical  Theoloyy  of  the  N.  T.,  translated  in  Clark's 
Series. 
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the  punishment  incurred  by  the  sins  of  all  had  been  taken 
by  Him  on  Himself,  and  that  Jesus  as  a  lamb,  pure  and 
immaculate,  was  destined  by  the  Father  Himself  to  death  as 
a  piacular  victim,  who  by  His  own  blood  washed  away  the 
sins  of  the  world.  They  seem,  therefore,  to  have  attributed 
to  the  very  obedience  or  virtue  of  Jesus  a  certain  vicarious 
tirticacy,  whilst  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
asserts  that  whatever  pertains  to  piacular  sacrifices  is  accom 
plished  by  Christ  in  the  heavenly  temple.  And  clearly  do 
all  these  writers  assert  that  pardon  of  sins  is  granted  to  men 
by  God,  on  the  ground  of  no  deed  of  theirs,  or  of  any  other 
cause  save  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ  alone,  which  they 
refer  to  God's  supreme  love  for  men."  } 

In  these  words  we  have  the  impartial  testimony  of  a  man 
who  viewed  the  apostolical  writings  simply  in  the  light  of 
ancient  books,  the  meaning  and  doctrine  of  which  were  to 
be  explored,  but  by  whose  authority  the  tree  intellect  of 
man  was  in  nowise  to  be  bound.  AYith  equal  distinctness 
speaks  another  nationalist  divine,  Dr.  Von  Ammon,  on  this 
head :  "  "When  the  divine  Teacher  perceived  that  the  end  of 
His  life  was  at  hand,  He  compares  His  death,  which  else 
where  He  teaches  that  He  endured  for  the  truth  and  the 
advantage  of  His  followers,  to  a  piacular  sacrifice,  by  which 
was  borne  as  a  vicarious  burden  the  punishment  due  to 
the  sinner ;  and  this  comparison  apostles  and  teachers  in 
lengthened  line  have  followed.  For  Paul  teaches  that 
Jesus  was  destined  by  the  Father  Himself  as  a  piacular 
victim ;  Peter  calls  Him  a  lamb  pure  and  immaculate ;  John 
declares  that  by  His  blood  the  sins  of  the  world  are  washed 
away ;  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  writes  that 
all  tilings  that  pertain  to  the  sacrifices  ottered  for  sin  are 
performed  by  Jesus  in  the  heavenly  temple."2  This  is  the 
testimony  of  one  who  goes  on  to  apologise  for  such  state 
ments  as  accommodations  to  the  weakness  of  those  whom  the 
apostles  had  to  teach,  and  who  required  to  be  conducted  to 
higher  and  purer  notions  of  religion  by  means  of  images 
and  allegories,  but  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  imitated  by 
Christian  teachers  now,  who  are  to  avoid  "  a  gaping  admira- 

1  Imtitt.  Thfol.  Christ.  Dog.,  6th  ed.  pp.  437,  438. 

2  Summa  Theol.  Christian*,  4th  ed.  pp.  282,  283. 
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tion  of  the  letter  of  the  dogma,  lest  they  sink  to  the  bloody 
ministry  of  the  Levites." 

Dr.  Karl  Hase  of  Jena,  one  of  the  ablest  of  German 
nationalists,  in  his  anonymous  work,  Hiitterus  Eediiivus,  or 
Dogmatik  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  has  given  the 
following  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  the  X.  T.  concerning 
the  work  of  Christ :  "  In  the  N.  T.  Christ  is  set  forth  as  sent 
by  God  to  save  the  world  ruined  by  sin.  As  the  subjective 
condition  of  the  salvation  to  be  enjoyed  through  Him,  there 
must  be  repentance,  conversion,  and  heart  purity ;  as  the 
condition  of  God's  giving  salvation  or  pardoning  sin,  the 
whole  life  of  Christ  on  earth,  in  its  separate  moments,  above 
all,  His  death  as  a  ransom-price  for  our  sins,  as  a  sin-offering 
in  our  stead,  in  virtue  of  which  we  are  redeemed  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  and  obtain  forgiveness  of  sins,  eternal  life, 
and  peace  with  God,"  etc. 

I  shall  only  cite  one  other  testimony — that  of  De  "Wette, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  German  theologians,  whether 
in  respect  to  accuracy  of  learning,  clearness  of  interpretation, 
or  comprehensiveness  and  ingenuity  of  reasoning,  though 
unhappily  far  from  acquiescing  in  evangelical  truth  as  taught 
in  the  Bible.  In  one  of  his  earlier  works,  in  giving  a  digest 
of  what  the  apostles  taught  concerning  Christ's  work,  he 
expresses  himself  as  follows :  "  The  redemption  which  is 
through  Christ  consists  in  reconciliation  with  God,  or  in 
deliverance  from  the  wrath  of  God  and  from  condemnation  ; 
more  specifically  (1)  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  i.e.  the  puri 
fication  of  the  conscience  from  the  feeling  of  guilt;  (2)  in 
deliverance  from  the  feeling  of  sinfulness ;  hence  (3)  in  trust 
in  God ;  (4)  deliverance  from  death,  the  punishment  of  sin, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life,  and  hope  of  eternal  felicity  ;" 
and  farther  on  he  says :  "  Christ  has  saved  men  principally 
by  what  He  has  done  and  suffered.  .  .  .  The  death  of  Christ 
Jesus  is  the  central  point  of  apostolic  doctrine,  and  especially 
of  that  of  Paul."  And  among  the  effects  which  he  says  are 
ascribed  in  the  X.  T.  to  the  death  of  Christ,  he  enumerates 
His  bearing,  though  innocent,  the  curse  of  the  law,  and 
thereby  ransoming  man  therefrom.  "  This  death,"  he  adds, 
"  Jesus,  the  blameless  and  sinless,  endured  for  the  sins  of 
men,  accomplishing  thereby  in  the  higher  sense  what  the 
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sin-offerings  of  the  0.  T.  were  intended  to  accomplish,  as  a 
voluntary  sin-offering,  well  -  pleasing  to  God,  as  the  self- 
offering  of  the  High  Priest."1  In  a  work  published  not  long 
before  his  death,  De  "Wette  expresses  himself  in  reference  to 
the  offering  of  Christ  as  follows:  "  The  sin-offering  of  Christ 
is  a  true  and  potent  one,  since  He  as  nuin,  in  His  death 
endured,  though  innocent,  the  punishment  of  sin.  It  thus 
enters  into  a  real  relation  to  us  men  and  our  necessities,  the 
more  especially  that  He  has  also  atoned  for  our  sins ;  for, 
from  love  to  the  human  race,  to  deliver  it  from  error  and 
from  sin,  He  undertook  the  strife  with  the  sinners  and 
the  foes  of  truth,  opposed  Himself  to  the  stream  of  sin, 
suffered  its  waves  to  go  over  Him,  and  so  made  the  world's 
sins  His  own ;  and  still  more  from  this,  that  He  endured 
this,  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  one  who  united  in  Himself 
the  most  perfect  human  gifts  and  powers  with  the  fullest 
love  to  the  human  race,  and  the  most  comprehensive  human 
consciousness,  so  that  with  justice  He  is  held  as  the  Substitute, 
of  mankind."  ~  Those  statements  are  not  quoted  as  if  they 
presented  the  best  possible  statement  of  revealed  truth  on  the 
subject,  but  simply  as  indicating  how  to  men  of  free  and 
unbiassed  minds  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  propitiatory,  sacri 
ficial,  and  substitutionary  work  on  our  behalf  commends 
itself  as  the  doctrine  undoubtedly  taught  by  the  sacred 
writers. 


CHAPTKi;    XV. 

THE  MEDIATORIAL  WORK  OF  CHRIST. 
(iv.)   Theories  of  Christ's  Sacrifice — THE  ATONEMENT. 

We  may  now  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  we  have 
sufficiently  proved  from  Scripture  the  doctrine  of  the  pro 
pitiatory,  sacrificial,  and  substitutionary  work  of  Christ  on 
behalf  of  men.  The  question  now  arises:  In  what  form  and 
under  what  conditions  mav  this  doctrine  be  construed  to  the 


1  Rihlixrhe  Do<;matik,  3rd  ed.  p.  256  ff. 
-  Dais  Wexen  dtt  Chriytlichtn  Glaiibciix,  p. 
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understanding  as  a  theological  dogma  ?  What  are  the  prin 
ciples  of  moral  truth  that  underlie  it  ?  What  peculiarities  in 
the  relation  between  God  and  man  does  it  contemplate,  and 
how  does  it  propose  to  deal  with  them  ?  And  in  what  form 
may  the  dogma  be  best  enunciated  so  as  on  the  one  hand  to 
render  full  respect  to  the  statements  of  Scripture,  and  on  the 
other  to  harmonize  these  with  the  unalterable  convictions  of  the 
human  reason  ?  In  short,  What  is  the  rationale  of  this  doctrine  ? 

The  proposal  of  these  questions  brings  before  us  the 
subject  of  THE  ATONEMENT  OF  CHRIST  as  a  theological  dogma, 
for  it  is  by  this  that  theologians  have  proposed  to  construe 
rationally  or  scientifically  the  statements  of  Scripture  in 
respect  of  Christ's  priestly  work  on  our  behalf. 

In  treating  of  this  subject  there  are  three  questions  which 
demand  consideration.  The  first  relates  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Atonement,  the  second  to  the  Necessity  of  the  Atonement, 
and  the  third  to  the  Extent  of  the  Atonement,  These  three 
we  are  able  to  separate  in  thought ;  for  under  the  first  we 
inquire  into  the  kind  of  satisfaction  which  was  rendered  by 
Christ  as  the  propitiation  for  man ;  under  the  second  we 
inquire  whence  arose  the  need  for  such  a  satisfaction  being 
rendered ;  and  under  the  third  we  inquire,  For  whose  benefit 
or  on  whose  behalf  was  this  satisfaction  rendered  ? — of  some 
or  of  all  ?  But,  though  thus  separable  in  thought,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conduct  an  investigation  into  any  of  them 
by  itself  and  apart  from  the  rest.  For  they  so  stand  con 
nected  that  our  answer  to  one  will  involve  our  answer  to  the 
others,  or  presuppose  it.  Hence  we  find  that  among  the 
diversities  of  opinion  that  subsist  on  this  subject,  there  is 
hardly  anything  like  a  mingling  of  the  opinion  of  one  school 
on  one  of  the  points  in  question  with  the  opinion  of  another 
school  on  any  of  the  other  points.  The  various  answers  to 
the  questions  all  lie  in  parallel  lines ;  they  never  cross  or 
homologate.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  advocates  of  an  atone 
ment  of  limited  sufficiency  hold  also  that  the  atonement  of 
Christ  was  of  the  nature  of  a  quid  pro  quo,  a  strict  commercial 
transaction  in  which  so  much  was  given  for  so  much ;  and 
with  this  stands  inseparably  connected  the  opinion  that  the 
necessity  of  this  arose  from  the  commutative  justice  of  God. 
These  three  opinions  stand  in  close  logical  connection  with 
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each  other,  so  that  any  man  adopting  one  of  them  would  he 
led  in  simple  dialectical  consistency  to  adopt  the  rest.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  embrace  the  opinion  that  the  atonement 
was  of  unlimited  sufficiency,  we  must  exclude  the  idea  of  its 
being  of  the  nature  of  a  commercial  transaction,  and  we  must 
seek  the  necessity  for  it  in  something  else  than  Clod's  com 
mutative  justice.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  better, 
instead  of  pushing  each  of  these  questions  separately,  to  take 
lip  the  whole  answer  which  each  school  has  given  to  the 
question,  What  is  the  just  theory  of  the  Atonement? 

1.   History  of  Opinion. 

As  preparatory  to  this,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  take  a 
brief  survey  of  the  history  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  This 
must  be  necessarily  brief  and  cursory,  touching  upon  only  the 
more  prominent  points,  and  marking  the  successive  stages  of 
speculation,  without  entering  into  details  or  dwelling  on  minor 
specialities. 

(1.)  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  little  or  nothing  was 
done  towards  the  construction  of  any  speculative  theory  on 
the  subject  of  the  atonement,  or  even  towards  any  dogmatical 
expression  of  orthodox  belief  on  that  subject.  The  primitive 
Christians  contented  themselves  with  following  closely  the 
language  of  the  apostles  upon  this  subject,  and  seldom  went 
beyond  speaking  in  the  most  general  terms  of  the  way  of 
salvation  through  Christ.  "  The  Lord,"  says  Ijarnabas,1 
"sustained  to  deliver  His  body  into  exile  that  we  may  be 
sanctified  by  remission  of  sins,  which  is  by  the  sprinkling  of 
His  blood."  "  The  Son  of  God,  being  Lord,  and  being  about 
to  judge  the  living  and  dead,  suffered,  that  His  stroke  might 
make  us  alive."  "  Let  us  with  intent  eyes  look  at  the  blood 
of  Christ,"  says  Clement  of  Home,  "  and  let  us  see  how  it  was 
precious  to  the  Father,  because  being  poured  forth  on  account 
of  our  sin,  it  brought  to  the  whole  world  the  grace  of  repent 
ance."  "  The  Lord  hath  received  us  in  love,  on  account  of 
the  love  which  He  had  for  us.  Our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  by 
the  will  of  God  gave  His  blood  for  us,  even  His  flesh  for  our 
llesh,  His  soul  for  our  soul."  2  "  Let  us  constantly  persevere 
1  Epivt.  cli.  v.  c.  7.  2  Ep.  ad  Cor.  i.  7,  49. 
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in  our  hope,"  says  Polycarp,  "  and  the  earnest  Surety  of  our 
righteousness,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,  who  took  away  our  sins 
in  His  own  body  on  the  tree."  l  "  He  gave  up  His  own  Son," 
says  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diogneius  (c.  9),  "as  a 
ransom  for  us,  the  holy  for  the  transgressors,  the  sinless  for 
the  wicked,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  the  incorruptible  for  the 
mortal.  What  else  than  this  righteousness  could  have 
covered  our  sins  ?  By  what  was  it  possible  for  us  trans 
gressors  and  ungodly  to  be  justified  except  by  the  Son  of 
God  alone  ?  Oh,  sweet  transposition !  oh,  plan  not  to  be 
explored !  oh,  unexpected  benefits !  that  the  transgression  of 
many  should  be  concealed  in  one  righteous,  the  righteousness 
of  one  should  justify  many  transgressors."  These  may  be 
taken  as  specimens  of  the  way  in  which  the  early  Christians 
refer  to  the  effects  of  our  Saviour's  work,  and  the  benefits 
thence  accruing  to  mankind ;  nor  will  any  statements  of  a 
more  precise  kind  be  found,  I  apprehend,  in  the  writings  of 
the  early  Christians.  In  these,  however,  we  may  observe 
the  distinct  recognition  not  only  of  the  derivation  to  men  of 
benefit  from  the  work  of  Christ,  but  of  the  vicarious  character 
of  that  work  on  our  behalf.  "  Every  interpretation  of  this 
passage,"  says  Dorner,  speaking  of  the  passage  cited  from 
Clement  of  liome,  "  is  forced  which  does  not  recognize  in  it 
the  idea  of  substitution."2  Some  dim  traces  also  may  perhaps 
be  found  of  the  doctrine  which,  at  a  much  later  period,  carne 
to  be  received  as  the  just  expression  of  the  truth  on  this 
head — the  doctrine  of  Christ's  death  as  a  satisfaction  for  sin. 
The  word  "  satisfactus  "  itself  even  occurs  as  applied  to  God  in 
this  connection  in  Tertullian's  tract,  DC  Pudicitia  (c.  9),  where, 
speaking  of  the  returning  sinner,  he  says,  "  He  remembers  his 
Father,  God,  returns  to  Him  satisfied  (satis/ado  redtt),  receives 
his  pristine  robe,  even  that  state  Adam  by  transgression  lost." 
In  what  sense  Tertullian  uses  the  term  "  satisfactus "  here, 
may  be  determined  from  the  usage  of  the  term  "  satisfaotio  " 
in  the  Roman  law.  It  meant  the  amends  which  a  trans 
gressor  paid  to  justice,  or  to  the  person  he  had  wronged, 
either  by  suffering  the  due  penalty,  or  by  giving  something, 

1  Ad  Phil.  8. 

2  On  the  Person  of  Christ,  Div.  I.  vol.  i.  \>.  93.     Clark's  Foreign  Theological 
Library. 
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paying  some  fine,  or  doing  some  service,  in  order  to  escape 
punishment ;  and  the  injured  party,  or  the  party  administer 
ing  the  law,  was  said  to  be  thereby  "  satisfactus."  "When 
Tertullian,  therefore,  applies  this  term  to  God,  lie  must 
intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  God,  as  the  administrator  of 
His  law,  has  received  some  amends  or  compensation,  such  as 
lias  satisfied  for  man's  transgression.  Xow,  it  is  true,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  passage  to  connect  this  with  the  work  of 
Christ,  nor  does  Tertullian  formally  intimate  anywhere  that 
he  viewed  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  as  having  made  legal 
amends  for  man's  transgressions.  He  simply  says  here  that 
the  sinner  may  now  return  to  God  as  having  received  satis 
faction  for  sin.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  find 
the  idea  of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  God  so  distinctly 
recognized  as  it  is  here ;  and  it  may  be  further  remarked 
that  though  there  is  no  reference  here  to  Christ  or  His  work, 
yet  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  to  what  else  Tertullian  could 
refer  the  satisfaction  which  God  is  said  to  have  received, 
seeing  he  does  not  refer  it  to  the  endurance  by  man  of  the 
legal  penalty,  nor  suppose  that  the  mere  act  of  return  is  the 
satisfaction  God  seeks.  The  "  Deus  satisfactus  "  to  whom  the 
prodigal  is  to  return,  is  one  whose  "  satisfactio,"  already 
obtained,  is  the  prodigal's  encouragement  to  return,  not  that 
which  his  returning  is  to  effect.  In  such  a  case,  what  but 
the  work  of  Christ  remains  as  the  means  by  which  the  satis 
faction  was  effected  ? 

A  strange  notion  seems  to  have  hovered  dimly  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  Fathers  as  to  Christ's  death  having  been  a 
compensation  to  the  devil  for  man's  redemption.  They  seem 
to  have  thought  that  as  a  captive  is  redeemed  by  his  ransom 
being  paid  to  his  captor,  and  as  man  is  the  slave  of  Satan,  so 
it  was  to  Satan  that  the  payment  was  due  by  which  man  was 
to  be  set  free.  Thus  Iremeus  says :  "  Since  the  apostasy  (i.e. 
the  Apostate  Power,  Satan)  unjustly  ruled  over  us,  and  since 
by  nature  we  belonged  to  God,  he  alienated  us  to  an  unnatural 
state  by  making  us  his  own  disciples;  the  potent  Word  of  God 
justly  turned  against  the  apostasy  itself,  redeeming  those 
things  which  were  His  own  from  it,  not  by  force,  as  he  in 
the  beginning  dominated  over  us."  l  In  this  passage  it  cannot 
1  Adv.  Jlcer.  v.  1.  1. 
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be  said  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  very  clearly  expressed  ; 
and  as  Irenreus  elsewhere  says,  when  speaking  of  our  being 
reconciled  to  God  through  Christ  paying  our  debts,  that  "  we 
were  indebted  to  none  other  than  to  Him  whose  law  we  had 
broken,"  and  explains  the  petition  in  our  Lord's  Prayer,  "  for 
give  us  our  debts,"  as  referring  to  our  transgressions  of  God's 
precept,  it  is  certain  that  if  he  held  the  notion  at  all  that 
Christ  ransomed  us  by  giving  satisfaction  to  Satan,  he  did  not 
view  this  as  a  complete  account  of  the  effect  of  our  Saviour's 
work.1  The  opinion  in  question  is  more  clearly  affirmed  by 
Origen.  "  To  whom,"  says  he,  speaking  of  Christ,  "  did  He 
give  His  soul  as  a  ransom-price  for  many  ?  Not  unto  God. 
To  whom,  then,  but  to  the  wicked  one  ?  For  he  dominated 
over  us  until  the  ransom-price  was  given  to  him  for  us,"  etc.;2 
and  again  he  says,  "  If,  then,  we  were  bought  with  a  price,  as 
Paul  affirms  (1  Cor.  vii.  23),  we  were  beyond  doubt  bought 
from  some  one  whose  servants  we  were,  and  who  proposed  the 
price  which  he  was  willing  to  accept  for  setting  free  those  whom 
he  held.  But  it  was  the  devil  who  held  us,  to  whom  we  had 
been  drawn  aside  by  our  sins.  He  therefore  demanded  as 
our  price  the  blood  of  Christ." a  Origen  appears  along  with 
this  to  have  had  some  idea  of  Satan's  having  been  outivitted 
(aTrdrrjOevri)  in  this  matter,  from  his  imagining  that  he  could 
obtain  and  keep  mastery  over  the  soul  of  Christ,  and  not 
perceiving  that  this  was  beyond  his  power.4  All  this  shows 
how  crude  were  the  notions  even  of  this  great  man  on  this 
subject ;  and  how  far  even  the  greatest  thinkers  and  teachers 
in  the  early  Church  were  from  any  just  theory  as  to  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  Christ's  death.  In  other  parts  of  his 
writings  Origen  seems  to  regard  the  effect  of  Christ's  death 
as  wholly  moral;  as  consisting  in  the  moral  influence 
which  such  an  event  was  calculated  to  exert  on  man's 
mind. 

By  others  of  the  Fathers  our  Lord's  work  is  represented  as 
a  battle  with  Satan,  the  result  of  which  was  our  rescue  from 
his  grasp ;  so  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Gregory 
the  Great,  etc.  The  first  of  these  repudiates  with  indignation 
• — "  fav  -n}<?  £v3/je&>9  " — the  notion  that  Christ's  death  was  a 

1  Adr.  I/cer.  v.  16.  3  ;  17.  1.  »  Comment,  in  Matt.  xx.  23,  p.  726. 

3  In  Ep.  ad  Rom.  p.  495c.  «  Comment,  in  Matt.,  passage  above  cited. 
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\vrpov  to  the  devil,  and  says  that  the  \vrpov  was  rendered 
to  God  "  on  account  of  the  dispensation  (OIKOVO/JLUIV)  and  the 
necessity  of  man's  being  sanctified  by  the  human  (i.e.  the 
incarnation  and  passion)  of  God  that  He  might  deliver  us, 
having  by  his  power  conquered  the  tyrant,  and  might  bring 
us  to  Him  through  the  mediation  of  His  Son." 

In  the  writings  of  Athanasius  we  find  the  idea  of  a  satis 
faction  to  God's  law,  as  that  by  which  Christ's  death  became 
effectual  for  our  salvation,  brought  forward.  He  argues  that 
God  having  threatened  death  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  was  bound 
to  inflict  it  on  man  as  a  sinner,  and  that  it  was  only  by  the 
Logos  becoming  incarnate  and  dying  for  us  that  this  necessity 
could  be  avoided.  He  speaks  of  the  Logos  incarnate  as 
rendering  by  His  death  IKO.VOV  dirl  TTCIVTCOV,  "  a  satisfaction  for 
all;"  and  speaks  of  Him  as  bringing  His  body  as  an  CLVTL- 
•^rv^ov,  "an  equivalent  for  life,"  and  thereby  fulfilling  for  all 
what  was  owing  by  them  through  His  death.2  In  like  manner, 
Hilary  speaks  of  Christ's  passion  as  being  voluntary,  endured 
in  order  that  satisfaction  might  thereby  be  made  for  the 
penalty  that  was  due.3  And  Ambrose  says,  "  He  endured 
death  that  the  sentence  might  be  fulfilled,  and  He  might 
satisfy  justice  by  the  curse  of  sinful  flesh  even  unto  the 
death."4  Cyrill  of  Alexandria  teaches  the  same  doctrine, 
and  so  do  others  of  the  later  Fathers  ;  the  idea  of  satisfaction 
and  sacrificial  substitution  becoming  apparently  more  clearly 
defined  and  distinctly  recognized  as  the  thoughts  of  men  were 
more  firmly  directed  to  this  subject.  It  was  reserved,  however, 
for  a  writer  at  a  much  later  period  to  work  out  this  idea 
thoroughly  and  present  a  theory  of  the  atonement  based  on 
principles  of  a  juridical  kind,  which  in  substance  has  been 
the  prevailing  theory  ever  since.  I  refer  to  Anselm,  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  llth  century,  in  whose  treatise, 
entitled,  Car  Dvas  Homo  ?  there  is  developed  the  theory  of  the 
atonement  of  which  I  speak. 

(2.)  This  remarkable  man,  whose  name  is  associated  in  the 
history  of  our  country  with  the  cause  of  priestly  and  papal 
domination,  of  which  he  was  the  pertinacious  and  ever  watch 
ful  advocate,  was  originally  a  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Bee  in 

1  Omt.  xlii.  p.  G91c.  '•'  DC  Incarnations,  c.  P. 

3  In  I'*,  liii.  12.  *  Dufwja  tia-c.  c.  7. 
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Normandy,  and  was  elevated  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  in 
1C93.  lie  was  by  birth  an  Italian,  and  possessed  all  the 
acuteness  of  intellect  by  which  scholars  of  that  nation  are 
commonly  distinguished.  He  brought  to  his  new  and  elevated 
station  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity  as  well  as  learning ;  and 
his  life  had  been  previously  so  much  that  of  the  secluded  and 
studious  monk,  that  we  can  give  full  credit  to  his  professions 
of  unwillingness  to  accept  the  honour  which  was  pressed  upon 
him  when  summoned  to  succeed  his  friend  Lanfranc  in  the 
unquiet  dignity  from  which  death  had  relieved  him.  With 
Anselm's  conduct  as  a  churchman  and  politician  we  have  here 
nothing  to  do.  It  is  to  his  efforts  and  labours  as  a  theologian 
that  the  theologian  turns  with  interest  and  admiration. 

His  views  of  the  atonement  are  developed  in  a  work  on  the 
incarnation  entitled,  Cur  Dcus  Homo  ?  This  work  seems  to 
have  been  commenced  whilst  he  was  at  Bee,  but  it  was  not 
finished  till  some  time  after  he  was  removed  to  Canterbury. 
The  first  book,  transcribed  by  a  Brother  Ermer,  was  sent  to  his 
former  associates  at  Bee  in  1094.  His  disputes  with  the 
king  and  other  public  distractions  prevented  his  continuing 
the  work;  nor  was  it  till  his  exile  in  1098  that  he  found 
the  necessary  time  and  leisure  for  this  work.  Banished  by 
William  liufus,  he  retired  to  Italy,  and  there  in  a  house 
belonging  to  one  of  his  former  pupils,  John,  Abbot  of  St. 
Salvator  in  Telese,  he  quietly  resinned  and  finished  this 
treatise.  The  whole  work  was  revised  on  his  return  to 
England,  and  transcribed  by  the  monks  at  Canterbury.  It 
made  its  appearance  in  a  complete  form  in  1104. 

The  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  which  form,  Ansel  in 
says,  he  has  adopted  "  quoniam  ea  qua?  per  interrogationem  et 
responsionem  investigantur,  multis  et  maxiine  tardioribus 
ingeniis  magis  potent  et  ideo  plus  placent "  (i.  1).  The 
interlocutors  are  Anselm  himself  and  the  monk  Boso,  who 
occupies  the  place  of  the  inquirer  in  this  colloquy,  whilst 
Anselm  reserves  to  himself  that  of  respondent  ("  Boso  qiuerat 
et  Anselmus  respondet ").  He  has  divided  it  into  two  books, 
and  the  summary  of  his  treatise  is  this :  After  a  prologue,  in 
which  he  lays  down  some  general  principles  and  refers  to 
some  erroneous  views  of  the  atonement,  he  proceeds  to  develop 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  satisfaction.  This  he  defines  as 
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not  merely  a  rendering  to  God  of  the  honour  due  to  Him,  but 
a  doing  of  something  which  shall  make  up  for  that  dishonour 
done  to  Him  by  sin  :  "  Debet  omnis  qui  peccat  honorem  quern 
rapuit  Deo  solvere  ;  et  hoec  est  satisfactio  quam  omnis 
peccator  debet  Deo  facere "  (i.  11).  "Without  such  satis 
faction,  he  contends,  sin  cannot  be  forgiven  ;  it  is  the  conditio 
nine  qua  non  of  such  forgiveness.  He  then  proceeds  to  show 
that  man  cannot  render  to  God  this  satisfaction  for  sin,  and 
that  unless  it  be  rendered  for  him  he  must  perish.  From  this 
he  advances  to  show  that  only  the  God-man  crucified  could 
render  the  due  satisfaction,  and  so  take  away  the  sins  of  the 
world.  He  thus  accounts  for  the  Incarnation,  and  establishes 
the  doctrine  of  vicarious  satisfaction  as  the  ground  of  our 
acceptance  with  God.  His  idea  is  that  our  Lord  as  God-man 
by  submitting  to  death  rendered  spontaneously  an  act  of 
homage  to  the  divine  law  so  immense  that  He  thereby  acquired 
such  an  infinite  merit,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  entitle  all  to 
whom  He  shall  please  to  extend  it  to  salvation.  "  Whom 
more  justly  shall  He  make  heirs  of  a  claim  which  He  Himself 
does  not  need  and  of  the  overflow  of  His  fulness  than  those, 
His  parents  and  brethren,  whom  He  sees  bound  by  so  many 
and  so  great  debts  wasting  by  want  in  the  depths  of  misery, 
so  as  that  they  shall  be  exempt  from  what  they  owe  for  sins, 
and  shall  receive  what,  because  of  sin,  they  want  "  (ii.  19)  ? 
He  thus,  as  he  believes,  has  proved  that  the  mercy  of  God, 
which  seemed  to  have  perished  when  only  His  justice  and 
man's  sin  were  looked  at,  "  is  so  great  and  so  accordant  with 
justice  that  it  cannot  be  thought  greater  or  more  just  "  (ii.  20), 
and  has  laid  a  firm  basis  on  which  all  may  be  invited  to 
approach  unto  God,  provided  they  come  as  God  has  appointed 
(ii.  19). 

Baur  pronounces  this  theory  of  Anselin  "  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  dialectico- speculative  acuteness  of  the  Scholastics,"1 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  laid  the  basis  for  the  views 
which  have  in  later  times  passed  as  alone  orthodox  regarding 
the  nature  of  our  Lord's  work  on  our  behalf.  His  doctrine, 
however,  as  developed  by  himself,  cannot  be  accepted  as 
satisfactory.  He  has,  in  fact,  mixed  two  different  theories  as 
to  the  work  of  Christ  which  are  not  compatible  with  each 

1  Ver&ohnunydehrc,  p.  189,  quoted  by  Ilagcnbach,  Hist,  of  Doct.  ii.  p.  40. 
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other.     According  to  the  one,  sin,  being  an  infraction  of  the 
divine  honour,  could  be  forgiven  only  when  God  was  appeased 
by  that  honour  being  restored  to  Him  of  which  sin  had,  as  it 
were,  deprived  Him.      According  to  the  other,  sin   being  a 
positive  act  of  iniquity,  by  which  God's  rights  were  invaded, 
justice   required    that  legal  satisfaction   should    be   rendered 
ere  the  sin  could  be  forgiven.      There  are  here  obviously  two 
distinct  grounds   on  which  the  need   of  atonement  for  man's 
sin  is  rested — the  ground  of  honour  and  the  ground  of  justice. 
Now  these  two   cannot   both    hold    in   respect   of  the   same 
necessity.      Honour  is  a  personal  consideration  of  which  law 
takes  no  cognizance,  an  injury  which  therefore  cannot  involve 
any  question   of  justice.     Justice,  on   the  other  hand,   is   a 
legal  consideration,  and  when  it  comes  up  it  supersedes  all 
considerations  of  a  purely  personal  kind.      It   is    further  to 
be  observed   that   on    neither   of    the    grounds    adduced    by 
Anselm  can  the  necessity  of  satisfaction  or  atonement  ere  sin 
could  be  forgiven  be  demonstrated.      For,  if  it  was  merely  the 
divine  honour  that  sin  insulted,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
God,   of  His  grace    and    majesty,   might  not    have    forgiven 
the  sinner  without   satisfaction,  just  as  an  earthly  sovereign 
might     magnanimously    forgive    a    personal    insult     without 
demanding   any  compensation   for  the  offence  thereby  done 
to   his    honour.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rule  of  justice 
as  expressed  by  Anselm  implies  that  man  can  receive  from 
God  the  gift  of  pardon   only  after  there  has  been   restored 
to   God   what   the   sinner   has   taken   away  from   Him,  this 
principle  belongs  solely  to  the  sphere  of  private  rights.     The 
question  is  one  simply  of  contract  or  debt,  in  which  God,  the 
Creditor,  demands  of  man  the  payment  of  what  he  owes,  or 
an  equivalent,  before  He  will  give  him  a  discharge.      But  as 
the  generous  and  large-hearted  master  in  our  Lord's  parable 
forgave  his  servant  all  his  debt,  one  does  not  see  why  God, 
the  all-merciful  and  all-bountiful,  might  not  forgive  to  man 
his  debts  without  asking   any   compensation    or   satisfactory 
equivalent.     Anselm  therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  having 
solved  the  great  problem  to  which  he  addressed  himself.     To 
him,  however,  belongs  the  merit  of  being  the  first  clearly  to 
present  the  problem  itself,  and  to   indicate  the   direction  in 
which  a  solution  of  it  is  to  be  found. 
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In  his  own  time  Anselm  did  not  find  general  acceptance 
of  his  doctrine,  nor  among  his  immediate  successors.  His 
principal  opponent  was  Abielard,  whose  doctrinal  standpoint 
was  such  as  to  induce  him  to  attach  supreme  importance  to 
the  merely  moral  aspect  and  efficacy  of  our  Lord's  work. 
Starting  from  this,  he  strenuously  opposed  the  idea  that  Christ 
came  to  redeem  man  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  whose  hold 
over  men,  being  a  mere  act  of  usurpation,  needed  no  redemp 
tion  to  loosen  it.  What  man  needed  to  be  delivered'  from 
was  the  love  and  power  of  sin,  and  this  Christ  effected  by 
assuming  our  nature,  teaching  us  truth,  and  setting  an 
example  of  true  obedience  even  unto  death.  "  Dy  this," 
says  Abielard,  "  He  has  bound  us  to  Himself  by  love,  so 
that,  inflamed  by  so  great  a  benefit  of  divine  grace,  our  love 
to  Him  shall  not  shrink  from  enduring  anything  for  His 
sake."  "  Therefore,"  he  adds,  "  our  redemption  is  that 
supreme  love  in  us,  produced  by  the  passion  of  Christ,  which 
not  only  frees  us  from  the  servitude  of  sin,  but  acquires  for 
us  the  true  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  so  that  we  fulfil  all 
things  by  love  rather  than  fear  of  Him,  who  hath  showed  to 
us  such  grace,  than  which,  as  He  Himself  attests,  greater 
cannot  be  found." J  Such  language  would  seem  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  legal  element  mingled  in  the  trans 
action  ;  that  redemption  is  effected  solely  by  moral  means,  by 
the  love  of  God  operating  so  on  man's  soul  through  the  work 
of  Christ  as  to  destroy  sin  in  him,  and  with  sin  to  obliterate 
its  guilt.  "  Anselm,"  says  Baur,  "  considered  the  last  cause 
of  redemption  to  be  the  divine  justice  which  requires  an 
infinite  equivalent  for  the  infinite  guilt  of  sin;"  Abielard 
"  held  it  to  be  the  free  grace  of  Clod,  which  by  kindling  love 
in  the  breast  of  man  blots  out  sin,  and  with  sin  its  guilt."  2 
There  are  other  passages,  however,  in  Abielard's  writings 
which  induce  the  conclusion  that  this  would  be  to  give  only 
a  partial  view  of  his  doctrine.  Thus,  in  his  Summa  Tlicoloym 
(ch.  xxiii.),  he  says,  "  Man,  when  he  sinned,  separated  himself  by 
his  sin  from  his  Lord.  Therefore  the  Son  of  God  came,  that 
as  a  fitting  Mediator  He  might  free  man  from  sin  and  infuse 

1  Comment.  In  Ep.  ad  Rom.,  Bk.  iii.,  Opp.  p.  550,  quoted  by  Miinscher,  ii. 
p.  163. 

*  Cited  by  Ilagenbaeh. 
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into  him  His  own  love.  But  this  He  did  by  offering  to 
the  Father  the  man  (i.e.  the  human  nature)  which  He  had 
assumed,  that  is,  by  (jiving  man  as  a  price  for  man  (pretium 
pro  homine  hominem  dando).  Tropically  this  is  called  a 
price.  This,  therefore,  is  the  certain  and  proper  cause  of 
redemption,  as  both  the  apostle  to  the  liomans  and  Christ  in 
the  Gospels  have  taught."  From  this  extract  it  is  plain  that 
in  some  sense  Aboelard  held  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  death 
being  a  satisfaction  to  God,  and  that  the  satisfaction  rested 
on  the  vicariousness  of  His  suffering  for  us — man  is  redeemed 
by  Christ's  humanity  being  given  for  man.  Whilst  he 
recoiled  from  the  position  that  Christ's  death  was  literally 
a  price  paid  for  man's  redemption,  he  yet  evidently  felt  that 
something  more  than  the  mere  moral  effect  of  the  love  dis 
played  by  Him  was  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  the 
separation  which  sin  had  made  between  us  and  God.  When 
he  pronounces  the  giving  of  a  price  for  man  by  Christ  as  the 
certain  and  proper  cause  of  redemption,  it  would  require  an 
ingenuity  surpassing  even  his  to  avoid  his  being  shut  up  to 
the  admission  of  a  view  of  the  nature  of  the  atonement  not 
essentially  differing  from  that  of  Anselm. 

The  view  of  Anselm  came  to  be  that  commonly  followed 
in  the  Church  —  the  orthodox  view  to  which  the  scholastic 
divines  generally  adhered.  Whilst,  however,  it  was  commonly 
held  that  Christ's  work  made  satisfaction  to  God  for  sin, 
diversities  of  opinion  arose  as  to  the  relation  of  the  satis 
faction  to  the  guilt.  The  Thomists,  the  followers  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  held  by  what  they  had  called  a  satisfactio  alundans ; 
and  Aquinas  himself  is  the  first  to  broach  the  opinion  that 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  in  all  respects  exactly  the  same 
as  men  deserved  to  suffer  for  their  sins,  only  that  these 
sufferings  being  those  of  a  divine  being,  of  the  God-man,  had  a 
superabundant  value,  in  virtue  of  which  all  blessings  were 
secured  to  His  people  as  theirs  of  right.  Scotus,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  the  value  of  Christ's  death  was  not 
intrinsic,  and  was  limited ;  that  it  was  made  of  value  simply 
by  God's  accepting  it  as  an  atonement  for  sin  ;  and  that  this, 
its  fictitious  value,  was  measured  by  the  actual  acceptance  of 
it  by  God  on  behalf  of  sinners.  The  controversy  between  the 
Thomists  and  the  Scotists  raged  with  no  small  fury  for  many 
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years,  and  still,  it  may  be  said,  subsists  within  the  bosom  of 
the  Romish  Church  between  the  Dominicans,  with  whom 
side  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Franciscans.  Luther  and  his  ad 
herents  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Thomists,  and  this 
became  in  consequence  the  prevailing  view  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  It  is  technically  called  "  The  Theory  of  Acceptatio," 
because  it  presumes  the  actual  acceptance  of  a  sufficient 
satisfaction  for  sin  by  God  from  Christ.  The  other  view  is 
called  "  The  Theory  of  Acceptilatio," — a  term  borrowed  from 
the  Roman  law,  and  used  to  denote  a  legal  fiction  by  which  a 
creditor  who  had  not  really  received  payment  in  full  of  his 
claims  nevertheless,  when  formally  asked  if  his  claims  had 
been  satisfied,  admitted  that  they  were.  So  the  Scotists 
regarded  the  satisfaction  of  Christ :  it  was  not  the  actual 
paying  of  our  debts,  nor  had  it  any  intrinsic  fitness  to  satisfy 
for  sin,  but  in  so  far  as  God  is  pleased  of  His  free  grace  to 
pardon  sin  on  account  of  it,  it  is  held  by  Him  as  if  it  were  a 
satisfaction  for  sin. 

By  Calvin  and  the  Reformed  Churches  the  doctrine  of 
Anselm  and  Aquinas  was  received  as  by  the  Lutherans  ;  the 
only  difference  between  them  being  that,  whilst  some  of  the 
Lutherans  held  that  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  was  accomplished 
by  His  obedient  ia  passiua  usque  ad  mortem,  the  Calvinists 
contended  that  it  was  accomplished  by  His  obcdicntia  actioa 
as  well  as  by  His  obcdicntia  jiassiva.  This  is  a  difference  of 
some  importance  in  itself,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  point 
now  before  us,  on  which  both  parties  were  substantially 
agreed.  "  Peccata  remitti  propter  Christum,  qui  sua  morte 
pro  nostris  peccatis  satisfecit,"  is  the  language  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession ;  "  Christus  peccata  mundi  in  so  recepit  et 
sustulit  divinrcque  justitiie  satisfecit,"  is  that  of  the  Helvetic 
Confession.  Between  these  two  utterances  there  is  no  ap 
preciable  difference. 

By  the  Socinians  this  doctrine  was  wholly  rejected.  As 
they  repudiated  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  there  was  for  them 
no  such  problem  as  Anselm  felt  himself  called  to  discuss  in 
his  Cur  Dcus  Homo  ?  All  that  they  had  to  do  was  to 
account  for  the  language  of  Scripture  in  reference  to  the 
efficacy  of  Christ's  death,  and  the  relation  of  that  to  our 
deliverance  from  sin.  And  this  they  do  in  the  following 
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manner,  as  set  forth  in  the  Racovian  Catechism :  "  In  what 
sense  is  Christ  said  to  have  died  for  our  sins  or  on  account  of 
our  sins  ?  In  the  same  sense,  though  much  fuller  and  more 
perfect,  in  which  the  victims  were  said  to  be  slain  for  sins.  To 
Christ,  Himself  innocent  of  all  sin,  our  sins  were  the  cause 
of  death,  which  He  endured  that  He  might  free  us  from  the 
guilt  of  them  all ;  and  this  is  the  effect  of  that  death,  that  He 
might  take  away  and  abolish  them  in  us.  ...  By  His  stripes 
we  are  healed,  for  by  so  great  love  He  converts  us  wanderers 
to  Himself"  (p.  277).  "What  do  you  think  concerning 
reconciliation  ?  That  to  us,  who  were  the  enemies  of  God, 
and  alienated  from  Him  on  account  of  our  sins,  Christ  Jesus 
has  showed  the  way  how  it  behoves  us  to  be  converted  to  God 
and  to  be  reconciled  to  Him  ;  and  for  the  doing  of  this  He 
has  given  us  a  strong  impulse  by  His  death,  in  which  the  love 
of  God  towards  iis  has  appeared  so  great  "  (p.  284).  The 
ground  thus  assumed  is  obviously  that  of  Abrelard  and  the 
advocates  of  the  purely  moral  effect  of  Christ's  death.  His 
death  bears  on  our  reconciliation  with  God,  and  furthers  this 
simply  by  supplying  to  us  a  motive  to  obedience  and  love 
which  may  constrain  us  to  be  at  peace  with  Him. 

(3.)  The  teachings  of  the  Socinians,  instead  of  furthering  the 
development  of  the  dogma,  were  plainly  regressive ;  but  they 
had  the  effect  of  calling  forth  a  writer  to  whom  theological 
science  owes  not  a  little  in  this  department.  I  allude  to 
Hugo  Grotius,  who,  in  opposition  to  Socinus  and  his  school, 
issued  a  little  work,  entitled,  Dcfe/isio  Fidci  Catholicce  dc  Satis- 
factione  Christi,  in  which,  though  professedly  maintaining  the 
doctrine  of  Anselrn,  he  has  so  modified  it  as  to  introduce  a 
theory  of  the  atonement  essentially  different.  In  the  theory 
which  the  Church  had  adopted  from  Anselm,  the  necessity  of 
satisfaction  for  sin  was  rested  on  God's  essential  justice,  or  on 
the  idea  of  absolute  justice,  to  which  adequate  compensation 
must  be  made  before  sin  could  be  remitted.  To  this  theory 
Socinus  objected  that  it  rendered  forgiveness  impossible ;  for 
if  Christ  paid  man's  debts  to  God  as  his  creditor,  or  if  He  did 
for  man  exactly  what  man  ought  to  have  done  for  himself, 
then  was  man  free,  and  nothing  remained  to  be  forgiven.  To 
escape  from  this  Grotius  resorted  to  a  distinction  known  to 
lawyers  between  solutio  and  sati.sfaclio.  If  the  very  thing 
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owing  be  paid,  either  by  the  debtor  himself  or  by  another  for 
him,  his  debt  is  then  discharged  and  annulled ;  there  is  no 
remission  of  it.  But  if  not  the  very  thing  due,  but  something 
which  the  creditor  is  willing  to  hold  equivalent  to  it,  is  ren 
dered,  then  there  is  room  for  remission,  for  the  debt  remains 
until  the  creditor  shall  signify  his  pleasure  to  accept  the 
equivalent.1  Now  this,  says  Grotius,  is  what  takes  place  in 
the  remission  of  sins.  Christ  has  not  paid  the  very  debt 
which  man  owed,  but  He  has  done  what  is  equivalent  to  this, 
and  God  graciously  accepts  this  on  man's  behalf,  and  on  the 
ground  of  it  remits  his  transgression,  pardons  his  sin.  But 
in  what  does  this  differ  from  the  "  Acceptilatio  "  theory  ?  In 
nothing  thus  far  ;  but  Grotius  proceeds  to  inquire  what  it  is 
t'mt  Christ  has  done  so  as  to  furnish  what  God  may  accept  as 
sufficient  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  And  here  he  contends 
for  an  intrinsic  fitness  in  what  Christ  did  to  meet  the  exigen 
cies  of  the  case,  so  that  it  became  an  equivalent  for  man's 
pardon,  not  by  the  mere  grace  of  God  in  accepting  it,  but  be 
cause  it  was  in  itself  adapted  to  that  end.  But  how  ?  it  may 
be  asked.  In  answer  to  this  Grotius  brings  forward  the  view 
of  God  as  a  Governor  and  a  Judge,  and  shows  that  in  law 
penalty  may  be  safely  remitted  to  the  transgressor  if  there 
be  a  sufficient  penal  example  given,  such  as  shall  deter  others 
from  the  commission  of  similar  offences — such  as  shall  uphold 
the  authority  of  law  and  government.  He  thus  bases  man's 
forgiveness  on  the  penal  example  of  Christ,  suffering  for  us  as 
a  victim  to  the  rectoral  demands  of  God.  According  to  him, 
God  could  not  remit  sins  without  a  penal  example  of  the  evil 
and  enormity  of  sin  ;  this  was  furnished  by  our  Lord's  obedi 
ence  unto  death  ;  and  thus  His  death  becomes  the  necessary 
condition  of  forgiveness — that  on  the  ground  of  which  alone 
this  could  be  bestowed. 

]t  is  easy  to  see  that  the  theory  thus  presented  is  no  longer 
the  simple  Satisfaction  theory  of  the  schoolmen.  In  this  God 
appears  simply  as  man's  creditor,  whose  own  sense  of  justice 
in  the  abstract  forbids  him  to  remit  what  is  due  ;  according 
to  the  theory  of  Grotius,  God  appears  in  His  governmental 

1  "  Solvit  qui  creditor!  pecuniam  omncm  numeral  ;  satisfaoit  qui  quocumque 
mcxlo  rreditoretn  i>lacat,  cautione,  satisfactione,  pignore,  partisdebitaesolutione," 
ttc.  Ulpiau. 
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character  as  one  who  is  bound  to  inflict  the  decreed  penalty 
on  offences  committed  against  the  law  He  has  to  administer. 
In  the  one  case,  the  satisfaction  has  to  be  rendered  to  God 
Himself  to  appease  His  wrath  ;  in  the  other,  it  has  to  be 
rendered  to  the  rectoral  authority  of  God  so  as  to  reconcile 
forgiveness  of  sin  with  the  integrity  of  law  and  the  stability  of 
law.  Satisfaction,  in  the  old  Church  theory,  was  the  simple 
payment  of  the  debt  of  man  by  Christ ;  satisfaction,  in  the 
Grotian  theory,  means  the  suffering  of  Christ  for  man  as  a 
peiial  example.  The  aspect  of  the  one  is  chiefly  towards 
something  which'  is  past ;  the  aspect  of  the  other  is  chiefly 
towards  something  that  is  possible  in  the  future  :  the  one  is 
therapeutic,  the  other  prophylactic. 

(4.)  The  opinions  above  described  have  continued  to  be 
those  between  which  the  judgments  of  divines  have  been 
divided  in  later  times.  Every  theory  of  the  atonement  that 
has  been  advocated  since  the  time  of  Grotius  proceeds  on  one 
or  other  of  the  following  assumptions  : — a.  That  the  death 
of -Christ  was  a  satisfaction  to  God's  justice  for  man's  sin; 
b.  that  it  was  a  ground  or  reason  in  the  divine  government 
on  which  sin  could  be  forgiven  ;  c.  that  it  was  a  fact  which 
exerts  so  powerful  a  moral  influence  on  the  sinner  who  duly 
receives  it  that  it  draws  him  away  from  his  sin,  and  so 
destroys  sin  and  restores  him  to  God.  Every  theory  of  the 
atonement  which  has  been  advocated  is  a  modification  of  one 
or  other  of  these  fundamental  principles,  or  an  attempt  to 
combine  them. 

The  two  great  antagonist  theories  of  the  atonement  are  the 
Satisfactionist  theory  and  the  Moral  theory.  Each  of  these  it 
will  be  our  endeavour  carefully  to  state  and  to  examine,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they,  or  any  modification  of 
them  or  combination  of  them,  can  be  accepted  as  furnishing  a 
just  view  of  this  all-important  subject.  Meanwhile  I  may  men 
tion,  whilst  I  am  dealing  with  the  subject  historically,  one  or 
two  peculiarities  of  opinion  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  though 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  special  examination. 

Among  the  Lutheran  divines  there  were  not  a  few  who  held 
the  doctrine  of  a  double  merit  of  Christ,  one  arising  from  His 
active  obedience,  the  other  from  His  passive  endurance.  In 
virtue  of  the  former  it  was  maintained  that  He  satisfied  the 
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law  for  sinners ;  in  virtue  of  the  latter  He  satisfied  the 
divine  justice  for  sinners;  so  that  believers  obtain  through 
His  work  both  acquittal  and  a  right  to  spiritual  blessings. 
"  Agendo  culpam  expiavit,  patiendo  pconam  nostram  sustulit  " 
(Quenstedt).  "  By  His  active  obedience  Christ  most  perfectly 
fulfilled  in  our  stead  the  law  of  God,  so  that  penitent  sinners, 
applying  to  themselves  by  a  true  faith  this  vicarious  fulfilment 
of  the  law,  are  deemed  just  before  God.  By  His  passive 
obedience  Christ  transferred  to  Himself  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  and  spontaneously  suffered  the  penalties  due  to  them, 
...  so  that  to  those  who  believe  in  Christ  the  Redeemer  sins 
are  not  imputed  for  eternal  punishment  "  (Hollaz).  But  this 
distinction  is  now  generally  repudiated  by  divines  as  unauthor 
ized  by  Scripture,  as  in  itself  futile,  and  as  capable  of  being 
abused  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

By  some  Arminian  divines  the  Scotist  doctrine  of  Accepti- 
latio  is  held  under  this  form,  that  the  work  of  Christ,  ending 
in  His  death,  was  a  pledge  of  the  divine  grace  necessary  for 
our  repose  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  whole  work  of  Christ 
was  a  divine  accommodation  to  the  permanent  requirements 
of  the  human  heart;  assuring  men  of  God's  willingness  to 
pardon  sin,  and  of  His  love  to  sinners,  and  at  the  same  time 
authorizing  men,  inasmuch  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
endured  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  sinners,  to  regard  the 
misery  and  pains  of  His  death  as  destined  for  them,  as  whole 
some  for  them,  and  consequently  that  they,  looking  to  the 
suffering  and  death  of  Christ,  should  not  fear  misery  for  them 
selves  after  this  life.1 

The  views  advanced  by  the  Rationalists  are  substantially 
identical  with  those  of  the  Socinians,  namely,  that  the  work 
of  Christ  was  merely  exemplary,  and  is  efficacious  for  our 
salvation  simply  as  it  exerts  a  moral  and  persuasive  influence 
upon  us.  Some  philosophical  divines,  following  the  leading 
of  Kant,  regard  the  death  of  Christ  as  having  a  symbolical 
significancy.  He  saw  in  it  the  ethical  process  of  the  conflict 
of  the  good  principle  with  the  evil,  and  the  victory  of  the 
former  over  the  latter, — a  process  in  which  the  new  man  has  to 
bear  the  sufferings  of  the  old.  "  The  passing  out,"  says  he, 
"  of  the  corrupt  nature  into  the  good  is  in  itself  a  sacrifice, 
1  See  Moms,  Epitome  Theol.  Christ.,  p.  153,  3rd  ed. 
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and  an  entrance  upon  a  long  course  of  evils  of  life  which 
comes  upon  the  new  man  in  the  mind  of  the  Son  of  God,  to 
wit,  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  good,  but  which  properly  are 
due  as  punishment  to  another,  namely,  the  old  man  (for  this, 
morally,  is  another)."  ]  This  is  not  very  intelligible  ;  but  the 
meaning  seems  to  be  that  in  the  victory  of  the  good  over  the 
evil  in  a  man  there  is  an  offering  up  of  the  old  corrupt  nature, 
a  sacrifice  of  the  old  self ;  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was 
a  symbol  of  this.  In  this  case  His  sacrifice  really  effected 
nothing  ;  it  was  merely  an  illustration  of  what  we  must  effect 
in  ourselves,  and  is  helpful  to  this  simply  as  it  gives  some 
stimulus  to  our  activity  by  way  of  example.  An  opinion 
like  this  is  plainly  rather  an  ingenious  evasion  of  the  question, 
What  was  the  atonement  of  Christ  ?  than  any  attempt  to 
solve  it.  On  this  account  it  deserves  notice  simply  as  one  of 
the  vagaries  into  which  men,  even  of  the  highest  intellect, 
may  be  betrayed  when  they  speculate  on  theological  questions 
without  submitting  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
THE  ATONEMENT. 

2.  Principal  Theories  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ. 

In  the  sketch  I  have  given  of  the  history  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  the  atonement,  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate 
the  different  views  which  have  been  advanced  on  this  head, 
and  their  position  relatively  to  each  other.  The  two  great 
antagonist  theories  are,  on  the  one  hand,  that  which  regards 
the  work  of  Christ  as  being  designed  to  effect  reconciliation 
between  God  and  man  by  the  offering  of  a  legal  satisfaction 
for  man's  transgression  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  which  resolves 
the  effect  of  Christ's  work  into  its  moral  power  in  moving 
man  to  seek  reconciliation  with  God.  Of  these,  various 
modifications  have  been  advanced  by  different  writers  and 
accepted  by  theological  schools  of  greater  or  less  importance. 
1  Rdifjion  innerhalb  der  Grenzen,  u.s.w.,  2  Stuck. 
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To  examine  all  these  in  detail  would  require  more  time  than 
we  have  at  our  disposal,  and  therefore  I  shall  content  myself 
with  stating  the  leading  opinions  on  both  sides,  and  offering 
such  remarks  as  may  serve  to  indicate  the  worth  of  each. 
After  noticing  some  of  the  more  recent  speculations  which 
have  been  advanced  on  the  subject  in  this  country  and 
America,  I  shall  endeavour  to  lay  down  those  principles 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  essential  to  our  reaching  a  just  view 
on  this  subject,  and  which  seem  to  conduct  to  the  view  I  am 
prepared  to  advocate. 

Beginning  with  those  who  look  upon  the  atonement  of 
Christ  in  the  light  of  a  legal  satisfaction  or  judicial  expia 
tion,  I  remark  that  all  agree  in  thinking  that  the  work  of 
Christ  derives  its  worth  from  the  union  of  the  divine  and 
the  human  natures  in  His  person,  and  all  admit  that  worth 
to  be  not  only  supreme,  but  infinite.  There  is  a  difference, 
however,  between  certain  schools  or  classes  of  them  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  compensation  rendered  to  the  divine  govern 
ment  and  law  on  our  behalf  by  Christ,  His  special  purpose 
and  intention  in  offering  it,  and  the  consequent  extent  to 
which  His  work  was  designed  to  be  sufficient.  Of  these 
varying  shades  of  opinion  we  notice  the  following: — • 

(1.)  That  of  the  Hyper-Calvinists, — a  name  which  has  been 
given,  not  because  those  to  whom  it  is  attached  are  regarded 
as  having  gone  beyond  Calvin  in  their  doctrine,  but  because 
they  carry  the  views  of  Calvin  on  this  head  to  their  utmost 
extent,  and  hold  them  with  unbending  rigiditv. 

o        o  «/ 

a.  According  to  them,  the  work  of  Christ  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  price  paid  for  the  release  of  man  from  penalties  which 
he  had  incurred, — a  price  which  bore  a  fixed  and  exact 
relation  to  the  amount  of  debt  which  man  had  incurred  by 
his  sins.  According  to  this  view,  what  He  rendered  was 
strictly  a  quid  pro  quo ;  there  was  as  much  on  the  one  side 
as  on  the  other ;  the  suffering  obedience  of  the  Saviour  being 
an  exact  equivalent  for  the  sins  of -the  saved,  and  that  not 
by  a  sohitio  tantadem,  but  by  a  solutio  cjiisdem,  i.e.  not  by 
paying  something  of  equal  value  of  the  same  kind,  but  by 
paying  the  very  thing  that  was  due. 

This  opinion  cannot  be  ascribed  to  Calvin,  who  expresses 
himself  in  a  very  general  manner  as  to  the  satisfaction  made 
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for  man  by  Christ.  "  When  we  say,"  he  remarks,  "  that 
favour  was  procured  for  us  by  the  merit  of  Christ  we  mean 
this,  that  by  His  blood  we  have  been  cleansed,  and  that  His 
death  was  an  expiation  for  our  sins."  "  This  I  take  for 
granted,  that  if  Christ  satisfied  for  our  sins,  if  He  suffered 
the  punishment  due  to  us,  if  by  His  obedience  He  propitiated 
God,  if,  in  tine,  He,  the  just,  suffered  for  the  unjust,  then 
salvation  was  procured  by  His  righteousness  for  us,  which 
is  equivalent  to  our  having  merited  it." l  These  statements 
are  so  general  that  they  might  be  advanced  by  any  one 
holding  the  Satisfaction  theory. 

Among  Calvin's  followers,  however,  both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  this  country,  there  were  found  some  by  whom  the 
doctrine  as  above  stated  was  asserted  in  all  its  rigidity.  Not 
only  was  it  maintained  that  Christ  became  "  sponsor  for  those 
alone  who  by  eternal  election  had  been  given  to  Him,  .  .  . 
and  them  alone  did  He  reconcile  unto  God,"  '  — that  He  did 
not  make  satisfaction  or  in.  any  way  die  save  for  all  and  only 
those  whom  the  Father  had  given  Him,  and  who  are  actually 
saved;3  but  the  opinion  was  broadly  avowed  that  there  was 
a  transference  of  the  sin  of  the  elect  to  Christ,  and  that  He 
actually  suffered  the  same  as  they  should  have  suffered,  and 
thereby  paid  for  their  redemption  exactly  what  the  law 
demanded  as  the  due  penalty  of  their  offences.  Thus,  Owen 
says  of  the  satisfaction  made  by  Christ:  "It  was  a  full, 
valuable  compensation  made  to  the  justice  of  God  for  all  the 
sins  of  all  those  for  whom  He  made  satisfaction  by  under 
going  that  same  punishment  which,  by  reason  of  the  obligation 
that  was  upon  them,  they  themselves  were  bound  to  undergo. 
When  I  say  the  same"  he  goes  on  to  explain,  "  I  mean  essen 
tially  the  same  in  weight  and  pressure,  though  not  in  all 
accidents  of  duration  and  the  like  ;  for  it  was  impossible  that 
He  should  be  detained  by  death."  *  Farther  on,  in  the  same 
treatise,5  he  says,  in  reference  to  the  laying  of  sins  upon 
Christ,  God  "  charged  on  Him  and  imputed  to  Him  all  the 
sins  of  all  the  elect,  and  proceeded  against  Him  accordingly. 
He  stood  as  our  Surety,  really  charged  with  the  whole  debt, 

1  Instit.,  ii.  17.  4,  3.  -  Form.  Com.  Helret.,  art.  13 

3  Witsius,  (Econ.  Fa-d.,  ii.  c.  9,  §  6. 

4  Death  of  Christ,  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  269.         "  Ibid.,  p.  285. 
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and  was  to  pay  the  utmost  farthing,  as  a  surety  is  to  do  if 
it  be  required  of  him ;  though  he  borrow  not  the  money,  nor 
have  one  penny  of  that  which  is  in  the  obligation,  yet  if  he 
be  sued  to  an  execution,  he  must  pay  all.  The  Lord  Christ 
(if  I  may  so  say)  was  sued  by  His  Father's  justice  unto  an 
execution,  in  answer  whereunto  He  underwent  all  that  was 
due  to  sin."  In  another  treatise  the  same  great  theologian 
gives  the  following  as  the  expression  of  his  view  concerning 
the  satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ :  "  Christ  paid  the  same 
thing  that  was  in  the  obligation  ;  as  if  in  things  real  a  friend 
should  pay  twenty  pounds  for  him  that  owed  so  much  and 
not  anything  in  another  kind."  .  .  .  "1  affirm  that  He  paid 
idem,  that  is,  the  same  thing  that  was  in  the  obligation,  and 
not  tant  undent,  something  equivalent  thereunto  in  another 
kind." 1  And  farther  on  he  says,  "  The  assertion  I  seek  to 
maintain  is  this :  That  the  punishment  which  our  Saviour 
underwent  was  the  same  that  the  law  required  of  us,  God 
relaxing  His  law  as  to  the  person  suffering,  but  not  as  to  the 
penalty  suffered."  2 

These  statements  of  Owen  may  be  regarded  as  presenting 
clearly  and  in  few  words  what  were  the  views  entertained 
by  the  English  Puritans  and  early  Nonconformists  regarding 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  atonement  made  for  sin  by 
Christ.  They  believed  that  to  be  in  itself  of  infinite  value ; 
but  they  regarded  it  as  limited  botli  in  design  and  in  effect 
to  the  elect,  and  as  being  of  the  nature  of  a  paying  to  the 
law  of  a  quid  pro  quo,  an  enduring  by  Christ  of  the  very 
penalty  which  they  as  sinners  had  deserved  in  order  to  secure 
their  deliverance.  By  some  the  commercial  character  ascribed 
to  the  atonement  was  carried  out  still  farther,  and  the  idea 
of  an  actual  and  exact  commutation  of  man's  sins  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Christ's  righteousness  on  the  other,  was  entertained 
and  advocated.  The  principal  representative  of  this  school 
was  Dr.  Crisp,  minister  of  Brinkworth  in  Wiltshire,  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century;  and  it  numbers  the  names 
of  Chauncy,  Saltmarsh,  and  Gill  among  its  adherents.  The 
republication  of  Dr.  Crisp's  works  by  his  son  at  the  close  of 
the  century  led  to  his  peculiar  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
atonement  being  commented  upon  by  Dr.  Daniel  Williams, 

1  Death  of  Christ,  Works,  vol.  x.  c.  ii.  p.  438.  2  Ibid.,  p.  447. 
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an  English  Presbyterian  minister,  in  a  work  entitled,  Gospel- 
Truth  Stated  and  Vindicated  (Lond.  1692),  which  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  gave  rise  to  a  somewhat  violent 
controversy.  Of  the  views  advanced  by  Dr.  Crisp  a  correct 
idea  will  be  obtained  from  his  own  words,  Avhich  I  quote  from 
the  work  of  Dr.  Williams.  Writing  of  the  laying  of  our  sins 
on  Christ,  he  says  :  "  It  is  the  iniquity  itself  that  the  Lord  hath 
laid  upon  Christ ;  not  only  our  punishment,  but  our  very  sin. 
.  .  .  This  transaction  of  our  sins  to  Christ  is  a  real  act;  our 
sins  so  became  Christ's  that  He  stood  the  sinner  in  our  stead. 
...  To  speak  more  plainly  :  Hast  thou  been  an  idolater,  hast 
thou  been  a  blasphemer,  hast  thou  been  a  murtherer,  an  adul 
terer,  a  thief,  a  liar,  a  drunkard  ?  If  thou  hast  part  in  the  Lord, 
all  these  transgressions  of  thine  become  actually  the  transgres 
sions  of  Christ."  In  another  place  he  thus  insists  on  the 
transfer  of  our  sin  to  Christ  and  His  righteousness  to  us : 
"  Mark  it  well :  Christ  Himself  is  not  so  completely  righteous, 
but  we  are  as  righteous  as  He  ;  nor  we  so  completely  sinful, 
but  Christ  became,  being  made  sin,  as  completely  sinful  as  we. 
Nay  more,  we  are  the  same  righteousness,  for  we  are  made  the 
righteousness  of  God ;  that  very  sinfulness  that  we  were, 
Christ  is  made  that  very  sinfulness  before  God.  So  that  here 
is  a  direct  change — Christ  takes  our  person  and  condition  and 
stands  in  our  stead,  we  take  Christ's  person  and  condition 
and  stand  in  His  stead."  These  passages  may  serve  to  convey 
a  clear  view  of  the  doctrines  held  by  this  school — a  school 
which,  though  numbering  among  its  adherents  some  of  the 
best  and  holiest  of  men,  has  been  the  main  support  and 
promoter  of  antinomianism  in  this  country.  By  the  great 
body  of  the  English  Nonconformists  these  views  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  repudiated.  Bates,  Howe,  Alsop,  along 
with  many  other  very  decided  Calvinists,  joined  at  the  time 
in  denouncing  them  as  unscriptural  and  dangerous;  and  in 
later  times  the  vigorous  pen  of  Andrew  Fuller — not  to  mention 
less  famous  names — was  employed  in  exposing  them  and 
advocating  Calvinistic  views  apart  from  them.  Even  Dr. 
Owen  raised  his  voice  against  them,  for  in  one  of  his  greatest 
treatises,  that  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  ly  Faith,  he 
expressly  says:  "Nothing  is  more  absolutely  true,  nothing 
is  more  sacredly  or  assuredly  believed  by  us,  than  that  nothing 
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which  Christ  did  or  suffered,  nothing  that  He  undertook  or 
underwent,  did,  or  could,  constitute  Him  subjectively,  in 
herently,  and  thereon  personally,  a  sinner  or  guilty  of  any 
sin  of  His  own.  To  bear  the  guilt  or  blame  of  other  men's 
faults — to  be  alienee-  culpm  rcus — makes  no  man  a  sinner, 
unless  he  did  unwisely  or  irregularly  undertake  it"  (p.  201) ; 
and  again :  "  Our  sin  was  imputed  to  Christ  only  as  He  was 
our  Surety  for  a  time — to  this  end,  that  He  might  take  it 
away,  destroy  it,  and  abolish  it.  It  never  was  imputed  unto 
Him  so  as  to  make  any  alteration  absolutely  in  His  personal 
state  and  condition"  (p.  203).  And,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
strenuously  maintains  that  "  notwithstanding  this  full,  plenary 
satisfaction  once  made  for  the  sins  of  the  world  that  shall 
be  saved,  yet  all  men  continue  equally  to  be  born  by  nature 
'  children  of  wrath,'  and  whilst  they  believe  not  the  wrath 
of  God  abideth  on  them,  that  is,  they  are  obnoxious  unto 
and  under  the  curse  of  the  law"  (p.  216);  and  again:  "The 
righteousness  of  Christ  is  not  transfused  into  us  so  as  to  be 
made  inherently  and  subjectively  ours,  as  it  was  in  Him " 
(p.  218).  From  these  passages  it  is  evident  that  Owen  was  far 
from  holding  the  extreme  views  of  Dr.  Crisp  and  his  school. 

The  views  of  Owen  were  accepted  and  advocated  by  the 
great  American  theologian  Jonathan  Edwards,  who,  in  his 
Essay  concerning  the  Necessity  and  Reasonableness  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Satisfaction  for  Sin,  uses  such  language 
as  the  following:  "  Christ  suffered  the  full  punishment  of  the 
sin  that  was  imputed  to  Him,  or  offered  that  to  God  that 
was  fully  and  completely  equivalent  to  what  we  owed  to 
God's  justice  for  our  sins"  (p.  384).  "The  satisfaction  of 
Christ  by  suffering  the  punishment  of  sin  is  properly  to  be 
distinguished  as  being  in  its  own  nature  different  from  the 
merit  of  Christ.  For  merit  is  only  some  excellency  or  worth. 
But  when  we  consider  Christ's  sufferings  merely  as  the 
satisfaction  for  the  guilt  of  another,  the  excellency  of  Christ's 
act  in  suffering  does  not  at  all  come  into  consideration  ;  but 
only  these  two  things,  viz.  their  equality  or  equivalence  to 
the  punishment  that  the  sinner  deserved ;  and  secondly,  the 
union  between  Him  and  them,  or  the  propriety  of  His  being 
accepted  in  suffering  as  the  representative  of  the  sinner" 
(p.  38'J). 
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b.  The  arguments  by  which  this  view  of  the  work  of  Christ 
is  sought  to  be  sustained  are  chiefly  the  following,  which 
I  take  from  Owen,  whose  masculine  style  of  thought  and 
exhaustive  method  of  dealing  with  a  subject  are  such  as 
usually  to  leave  little  for  any  one  else  to  add  to  what  he 
advances  on  the  side  he  espouses. 

(a)  Scripture  expressly  makes  known  to  us  the  fact  of  a 
transference  of  punishment  in  respect  of  the  subjects  suffer 
ing  it,  but  not  one  word  is  uttered  respecting  any  change  of 
the  kind  of  punishment,  but  rather  is  the  contrary  affirmed  ; 
see  Eom.  viii.  32,  "He  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered 
Him  up  for  us  all." 

(6)  All  the  punishment  due  to  us  was  contained  in  the 
curse  and  sanction  of  the  law,  that  is,  the  penalty  under 
which  sin  has  brought  man.  But  this  was  endured  by  Christ 
(Gal.  iii.  13,  "Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us"),  so  that  He  suffered  the 
very  penalty  we  had  incurred. 

(c)  When  God  condemneth   sin,  then  He  condemns  it  in 
that  very  punishment  which  is  due  unto  it  in  the  sinner,  or 
rather  to  the  sinner  for  it.     He  hath  revealed  but  one  rule  of 
His  proceeding  in  this  case.     Now  He  condemned  sin  in  the 
flesh  of  Christ,  or  of  Him  sent  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh 
(Rom.  viii.  3,  "  God  sending  His  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  ").     The  con 
demning  of  sin  is  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  due  to  sin. 

(d)  The  whole  penalty  of  sin  is  death  (Gen.  ii.  17).      This 
Christ  underwent  for  us  (Heb.  ii.  9).      And  to  die  for  another 
is  to  undergo  that  death  which  that  other  should  have  under 
gone  (2  Sam.  xviii.  33).     But  as  eternal  death  may  be  con 
sidered  two  ways,  either  as  such  in  potentia,  and  in  its  own 
nature,  or  as  actually  ;  so  our  Saviour  underwent  it,  not  in 
the  latter,  but   in  the   former   sense  (Heb.  ii.  9,   14).     The 
dignity  of  His  Person  (1  Pet.  iii.  18  ;  Heb.  ix.  26,  28),  which 
raises  the  estimation  of  punishment,  makes  what  He  suffered 
omnipotent  to  actual  eternal  suffering.     There  is  a  sameness 
in  Christ's  sufferings  with  that  in  the  obligation  in  respect  of 
essence,  and  equivalency  in  respect  of  attendancies,  such  as 
duration  and  the  like. 

(c)   In  the  meeting  of  our  iniquities  upon  Christ  (Isa.  liii.  6), 
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and  His  being  thereby  made  sin  for  us  (2  Cor.  v.  21),  lay  the 
very  punishment  of  our  sin,  as  to  us  threatened,  upon  Him. 

(/)  The  Scriptures  describe  His  sufferings  in  such  a  way 
as  to  indicate  that  He  suffered  what  was  threatened  to  sin. 
Thus,  His  sufferings  are  called  "  stripes  "  or  "  wounds,"  which 
were  so  laid  on  Hirn  in  our  stead,  that  we  are  healed  thereby 
(Isa.  liii.  5  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24)  ;  they  are  described  as  a  being 
sorrowful  exceedingly  even  unto  death,  as  a  being  troubled,  a 
being  in  agony,  etc.  All  these  indicate  that  the  bitterness  of 
the  death  due  to  sin  was  fully  on  His  soul.  It  was  no  less 
than  the  weight  of  the  wrath  of  God  and  the  whole  punish 
ment  due  to  sin  that  He  wrestled  under.1 

(ff}  The  death  of  Christ  is  in  different  places  of  Scripture 
restricted  to  His  people,  His  elect,  His  Church,  and  His  sheep  ; 
and  therefore  the  good  purchased  thereby  ought  not  to  be 
extended  to  those  who  are  not  of  this  class,  to  those  who  are 
reprobates,  to  those  who  are  without. 

(1C]  For  whom  Christ  died,  He  died  as  their  sponsor,  in 
their  room  and  stead,  that  He  might  free  them  from  guilt  and 
desert  of  death  (Isa.  liii.  5,  6;  liom.  v.  6-8;  Gal.  iii.  13; 
2  Cor.  v.  21).  Evidently  He  changeth  turns  witli  us,  that 
we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him.  .  .  . 
Christ  dying  for  men  made  satisfaction  for  their  sins,  that 
they  should  not  die.  Now,  for  what  sins  He  made  satisfac 
tion,  for  them  the  justice  of  God  is  satisfied  ;  which  surely  is 
not  done  for  the  sins  of  the  reprobates,  because  He  justly 
punisheth  them  to  eternity  upon  themselves  (Matt.  v.  26). 

(i)  For  whom  Christ  died,  for  them  He  also  rose  again  to 
make  intercession  for  them ;  for  whose  offences  He  was 
delivered,  for  their  justification  He  was  raised.  He  is  an 
High  Priest  to  make  intercession  for  them  for  whom,  by 
His  death,  He  obtained  eternal  redemption.  These  two  acts 
of  His  priesthood  are  not  to  be  separated ;  it  belongs  to  the 
same  Mediator  for  sin  to  sacrifice  and  to  intercede ;  our 
assurance  that  He  is  our  Advocate  is  grounded  on  His  being 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins  ;  He  is  an  Advocate  for  every 
one  for  whose  sins  His  blood  was  a  propitiation.  But  Christ 
does  not  intercede  for  all  ;  He  is  not  a  Mediator  for  them 
that  perish,  nor  an  Advocate  for  them  whose  suit  fails ;  and 
1  Of  the  Death  of  Christ,  Works,  vol.  x.  c.  iv.  p.  448. 
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therefore  the  benefit  of  His  death  must  also  be  restrained  to 
them  who  are  finally  partakers  of  both. 

(f)  For  whom  Christ  died,  He  merited  grace  and  glory, 
faith,  and  salvation,  and  reconciliation  with  God.  But  this 
He  has  not  done  for  all  and  every  one.  Many  never  do 
believe ;  the  wrath  of  God  remains  on  some,  abiding  on  them 
that  believe  not.  Now,  to  be  reconciled  to  one  and  yet  lie 
under  His  heavy  wrath  seem  to  be  do-vaTaTa,  things  that 
will  scarce  consist  together. 

(&)  Christ  died  for  them  whom  God  gave  to  Him  to  be 
saved  (John  xvii.  6).  He  laid  down  His  life  for  the  sheep 
(x.  11).  But  all  are  not  the  sheep  of  Christ,  all  are  not 
given  to  Him  by  God  to  bring  to  glory :  for  of  those  that  are 
so  given  there  is  not  one  that  perisheth,  for  He  giveth  eternal 
life  to  as  many  as  God  hath  given  Him. 

(/)  Those  for  whom  Christ  laid  down  His  life  are  those 
whom  the  Father  loved,  and  whom  it  was  His  good  pleasure 
to  endow  with  spiritual  blessings.  But  this  love  and  this 
good  pleasure  of  His  evidently  comprehend  some  when  others 
are  excluded ;  so  that  there  must  be  some  for  whom  Christ 
did  not  die.1 

In  another  of  his  works  Owen  thus  argues  the  limitation 
of  Christ's  atoning  work :  "  I  may  add  this  dilemma  to  our 
Univeranlists  "  [he  means  those  who  hold  that  Christ  died  for 
all] :  "God  imposed  His  wrath  due  unto,  and  Christ  underwent 
the  pains  of  hell  for,  either  all  the  sins  of  all  men,  or  all  the 
sins  of  some  men,  or  some  sins  of  all  men.  If  the  last,  some 
sins  of  all  men,  then  have  all  men  some  sins  to  answer  for, 
and  so  no  man  shall  be  saved.  ...  If  the  second,  that  is 
what  we  affirm,  viz.  that  Christ  in  their  stead  and  room 
suffered  for  all  the  sins  of  all  the  elect  in  the  world.  If  the 
first  [viz.  that  Christ  died  for  all  the  sins  of  all  men],  then 
why  are  not  all  freed  from  the  punishment  of  all  their  sins  ? 
You  will  say,  Because  of  their  unbelief;  they  will  not  believe. 
But  this  unbelief,  is  it  a  sin  or  is  it  not  ?  If  not,  why  should 
they  be  punished  for  it  ?  If  it  be,  then  Christ  underwent 
the  punishment  due  to  it  or  not.  If  He  did,  why  must  that 
hinder,  more  than  their  other  sins  for  which  He  died,  from 
partaking  of  the  fruit  of  His  death  ?  If  He  did  not,  then  He 

1  Display  of  Arminianism,  Works,  voL  x.  c.  ix.  p.  91. 
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(lid  not  die  for  all  their  sins.  Let  them  choose  which  part 
they  will."  So  conclusive  did  Owen  find  this  reasoning,  that 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  "  to  affirm  Christ  to  die  for 
all  men  is  the  readiest  way  to  prove  that  He  died  for  no 
man  in  the  sense  Christians  have  hitherto  understood." 

c.  The  doctrine  thus  advocated  has  been  often  spoken 
against  in  severe  terms  by  its  opponents.  Even  Dr.  Wardlaw 
forgets  for  the  moment  his  usual  suavity,  and  stigmatizes  it 
as  "  this  pitiful  process  of  commercial  reckoning,  this  weight 
and  measure  system  of  atonement."  This,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  is  hardly  just.  The  conception  of  a  purchase  as  involved 
in  the  work  of  Christ  on  our  behalf  is  one  borrowed  from  Scrip 
ture,  and  therefore  one  which,  in  taking  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  subject,  we  must  neither  leave  out  of  view  nor  explain 
away.  It  may  be  that  Owen  and  his  school  err  in  making  this 
the  exclusive  aspect  under  which  they  have  contemplated  the 
atonement ;  but  that  this  is  one  of  the  aspects  under  which  it 
must  be  contemplated,  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted.  Instead, 
then,  of  strongly  denouncing  this  theory  of  the  atonement, 
the  proper  course  would  seem  to  be  to  accept  it  so  far  as  it 
rests  on  a  scriptural  basis,  and  then  to  show  where  it  is 
defective  and  objectionable.  If  Owen  is  right  in  restricting 
the  atonement  to  the  idea  of  a  purchase,  his  reasoning  appears 
to  me  quite  unanswerable.  It  is  here,  however,  that  he  and 
his  party  err.  Whilst  it  is  true  that  the  salvation  of  believers 
is  a  redemption,  a  purchasing  of  them  from  sin  and  misery 
that  they  may  be  restored  to  God,  it  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  representations  of  Scripture  or  the  facts  of  the  case  to 
make  this  the  only  or  even  the  essential  idea  of  the  atone 
ment.  The  objections  to  this  are  many,  and  apparently 
conclusive.  You  will  find  them  stated  by  Dr.  Wardlaw  in 
his  Theology,  vol.  ii.  Lect.  xxiv.,  and  by  Dr.  Payne  in  his 
Lectures  on  Divine  Sovereignty,  Atonement,  etc.,  Lect.  ix. 
The  weightiest  are  —  («)  that  this  view  is  really  incom 
patible  with  a  belief  in  the  infinite  value  of  the  Saviour's 
propitiatory  work,  seeing  it  necessarily  limits  that  to  an 
equivalency  with  the  guilt  of  the  elect.  (1}  That  on  this 
view  it  is  impossible  to  take,  in  their  fair  and  proper  sense, 
those  passages  of  Scripture  which  state  that  Christ  was 
a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  that  He  was 
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sent  "that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  might  not  perish." 
(c)  That  on  this  view  the  salvation  of  the  non-elect  becomes 
a  natural  impossibility,  just  as  much  so  as  it  is  for  those  to 
see  for  whom  no  eyes  have  been  provided,  or  those  to  under 
stand  from  whom  God  has  withheld  the  gifts  of  intellect. 
(tl)  On  this  supposition  the  general  invitations  and  promises 
of  the  gospel  are  without  an  adequate  basis,  and  seem  like 
a  mere  mockery,  an  offer,  in  short,  of  what  has  not  been 
provided. 

It  will  not  do  to  say,  in  reply  to  this,  that  as  these 
invitations  are  actually  given  we  are  entitled  on  the  authority 
of  God's  word  to  urge  them  and  justified  in  accepting  them  ; 
for  this  is  mere  evasion.  The  question  is  not  as  to  whether 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  sincere  and  valid,  but  on  what 
yroiuul  can  they  be  so  regarded  ?  Had  God  merely  placed  in 
Scripture  these  invitations  and  promises  without  making 
known  to  us  anything  regarding  the  work  of  Christ  on  which 
they  are  based,  our  wisdom  would  have  been  to  accept  the 
invitation  and  rely  on  the  promise  without  further  inquiry. 
But  seeing  it  is  not  so ;  seeing  God  has  rested  His  invitation 
and  His  promise  on  the  work  of  Christ  as  made  known  to  us 
in  His  word,  we  are  not  only  entitled,  but  bound  to  inquire 
into  the  relation  in  which  the  two  stand  to  each  other,  that 
we  may  see  how  the  superstructure  really  rests  on  the  basis. 
If  a  skilled  architect  tells  me  that  a  certain  building  is  secure 
I  may  take  his  word  for  it  and  inquire  no  further ;  but  if  he 
insists  on  showing  me  the  foundation,  and  how,  resting  on  such 
a  foundation,  the  building  is  secure,  I  am  bound  to  examine 
and  satisfy  myself  that  it  is  really  so.  When,  therefore,  God 
is  pleased  not  only  to  give  us  gracious  invitations  and  pro 
mises,  but  to  show  us  the  foundation  on  which  these  rest,  we 
are  bound  to  examine  this  and  see  whether  it  is  broad  enough 
to  sustain  the  superstructure  that  is  erected  upon  it.  And  if 
on  inquiry  we  find  that  the  basis,  according  to  our  view  of  it, 
is  not  broad  enough  for  what  is  erected  on  it,  the  fair  con 
clusion  seems  to  be  that  we  have  made  a  mistake  in  our 
survey,  and  that  the  basis  is  not  such  as  we  assumed  it  to 
be,  but  must  be  broader.  Accordingly,  when  we  find  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement,  an  atonement  on  the 
principle  of  a  quid  pro  quo,  does  not  afford  a  basis  broad 
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enough  to  sustain  the  unlimited  offers  of  the  gospel,  it  is 
surely  a  perfectly  fair  conclusion  that  that  doctrine  is  erroneous, 
and  cannot  be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  Finally,  on  this 
view  the  actual  salvation  of  the  elect  ceases  to  be  of  grace,  and 
becomes  as  much  a  matter  of  right  on  their  part  and  of  simple 
equity  on  the  part  of  God  as  the  release  of  a  debtor  whose 
debt  has  been  paid  by  another  is  a  matter  of  right  and  equity. 
If  I  am  unable  to  satisfy  the  law,  and  the  sovereign  remits 
the  penalty  on  some  grounds  of  general  jurisprudence  or 
governmental  righteousness  which  left  Him  free  to  give  or 
withhold  the  blessing  according  to  his  sovereign  good  pleasure, 
then  the  reception  of  the  benefit  by  me  is  purely  of  grace,  and 
I  am  made  thereby  a  debtor  to  grace.  But  if  the  debt  which 
I  owed  has  been  paid,  if  every  special  claim  which  the  law 
had  on  me  has  been  met  and  satisfied,  then  my  release  is  a 
simple  matter  of  justice,  the  ruler  is  bound  in  equity  to  set 
me  free,  and  no  room  is  left  for  grace  to  enter. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 
THE  ATONEMENT. 

(2.)   Arminian  or  Remonstrant  Theory. 

Having  described  and  briefly  considered  the  High  Calvin- 
istic  view  of  the  atonement,  I  proceed  now  to  that  held 
by  the  Arminians,  or,  as  they  should  rather  be  called,  the 
Remonstrants.  Whilst  they  agree  with  the  Calvinists  in 
maintaining  the  necessity  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  and  in  regarding  the  death  of  Christ  as  the 
offering  of  the  sacrifice  that  was  required,  they  differ  from 
the  Calvinists  in  their  view  both  of  the  nature  and  the  extent 
of  the  atonement  thereby  offered. 

a.  The  following  summary  of  the  views  of  Arminius  and  his 
followers,  especially  the  Dutch  Remonstrants,  may  be  given  : — 

(«)  Christ,  by  the  counsel  of  God,  died  for  all  and  each  in 
such  a  way  that  not  only  His  death  is  sufficient  in  itself 
in  virtue  of  intrinsic  worth,  but  it  was  efficiently  offered  for  all 
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and  each,  inasmuch  as  God  willed  that  that  which  in  itself  is 
sufficient  for  all  should  be  actually  made  either  in  the  room 
or  for  the  behoof  of  all  and  each,  that  is,  of  the  whole  human 
race,  so  that  by  means  of  it,  it  might  come  to  pass  that  God 
might  will  for  the  future  to  act  graciously  towards  the  human 
race.  Thus  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  the 
blessing  promised  under  the  New  Covenant. 

(&)  Christ,  by  His  own  and  the  Father's  intention,  obtained 
for  all  and  each  of  mankind,  as  well  those  that  perish  as  those 
that  are  saved,  restitution  into  a  state  of  grace  and  salvation, 
so  that  no  one  shall  be,  on  account  of  original  sin,  obnoxious 
to  condemnation  or  be  condemned,  but  all  shall  be  free  from 
the  guilt  of  that  sin. 

(c)  Christ,  by  the  Father's  counsel,  endured  death  for  all 
without  any  certain  or  definite  purpose  of  saving  any  one,  so 
that,  in  regard  to  the  impetration  of  the  death   of  Christ,  its 
necessity  and  utility  might  abide  sound  and  safe  and  abso 
lutely  complete  though  the  impetrated  [obtained]  redemption 
should  not  be  actually  applied  to  a  single  individual.1 

(d)  Christ,  by  His  satisfaction,  obtained  certainly  for  no  one 
salvation,  or  faith  by  which  this  satisfaction  may  be  applied 
effectually    for   salvation,   but  only  acquired  for   the    Father 
plenary  will  and  power  to  act  with  men  de  novo,  to  enter  into 
a  covenant,  either  of  grace  or  works,  and  to  prescribe  what 
conditions   He   pleased,   of  which    conditions  the    fulfilment 
depends  on  the  free  will  of  man,  and  so  it  may  happen  that 
either  none  or  all  may  fulfil  them. 

(e)  The   impetration    extends   beyond    the    application,  so 
that  salvation  was  obtained  (impetrated)  for  all  which  yet  is 
applied  to  few.2 

That  it  may  be  seen  that  this  summary  adequately  and 
correctly  represents  the  scheme  of  the  Remonstrants,  it  may  be 
proper  to  cite  a  few  passages  from  their  writings.  The  first  I 
cite  is  from  a  document  of  the  highest  authority  in  this  point 

1  The  terms  "impetratio  "  and  "impetrare  "  are  favourite  terms  with  writers 
of  this  school,  and  from  their  frequent  use  of  them  their  theory  of  the  atone 
ment  is  often  described  as  the  Impetration  scheme  or  theory.  The  Latin  word 
impetrare  means  to  obtain  by  entreaty,  or  by  any  other  means  that  are  reasonable 
and  legitimate  ;  and  impetratio  means  the  obtaining  of  that  which  is  sought  by 
such  means. 

1  See  Turretine,  Iiistit.  Theol.  Elenc.,  Loc.  xiv.  qu.  14,  §  5. 
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of  view,  the  document  submitted  by  them  to  the  Synod  of 
Dort.  In  this  they  thus  speak  :  "  The  Redemption-price  which 
Christ  offered  to  His  Father  is  not  only  in  and  by  itself 
sufficient  for  the  redeeming  of  the  whole  human  race,  but 
it  was  also  by  the  decree,  will,  and  grace  of  God  the  Father 
paid  for  all  men  and  for  each  man  ;  wherefore  no  one  is  by  an 
antecedent  decree  of  God  definitely  excluded  from  participation 
in  the  fruit  of  Christ's  death.  Christ,  by  the  merit  of  His 
death,  hath  so  far  reconciled  God  the  Father  to  the  whole 
human  race,  that  the  Father  can  and  will,  on  account  of  His 
merit,  saving  His  justice  and  veracity,  enter  into  and  confirm 
a  new  covenant  of  grace  with  men,  sinners  and  obnoxious  to 
condemnation."  ] 

The  next  passage  I  extract  is  from  the  Tht'olvjia  Christiana 
of  Philip  Limborch,  one  of  the  clearest  and  ablest  writers  of 
the  Remonstrant  school.  "  Our  opinion  is  this  :  That  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice  for  our  sins; 
enduring  the  severest  agonies  and  the  accursed  death  of  the 
cross,  and,  after  He  was  raised  from  the  dead,  entering  with 
His  own  blood  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  and  there  presenting 
Himself  before  the  Father  ;  by  which  His  sacrifice  He  pro 
pitiated  the  Father  justly  offended  by  our  sins,  and  reconciled 
us  to  Him.  He  thus  bore  for  us  and  in  our  place  a  most 
heavy  affliction,  and  so  turned  away  from  us  the  punishment 
which  we  had  merited."  And  then,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
"What  was  it  that  Christ  suffered  in  our  stead  ?  Was  it  the 
punishment  we  had  merited  by  our  sins  ?  he  replies  in  the 
negative,  and  maintains  that  what  Christ  endured  was  grievous 
misery  and  a  bloody  death,  which  was  instead  of  the  punish 
ment  that  should  justly  have  been  borne  by  us  :  "not,"  he 
adds,  "  because  properly  we  had  merited  precisely  the  same 
in  kind,  for  we  had  merited  a  much  heavier  penalty,  even 
eternal  curse  ;  but  because  He,  the  innocent  One,  spontaneously 

1  "Pretium  mlemptionis,  quod  Cbristus  Patri.suo  obtulif,  non  tan  turn  in  sect 
per  se  toti  humano  genori  redimendo  sufficicns  est,  sed  etiam  pro  omnibus  ct 
sinpulis  hominibus  ex  decreto,  voluntiite,  et  gratia  Dei  Patris  per  solutum  est ; 
eoque  a  participatione  fructuum  mortis  Christ!  nemo  antecedente  Dei  decreto 
precise  exclusns  est.  Christns  mcrito  mortis  SUSP  Deum  Patrcm  universe  generi 
humano  hactenus  reconcilavit,  ut  Pater  propter  ipsius  meritum,  salva  justitia  et 
veritate  sua,  novutn  gratiae  Fcwlus  cum  peccatoribus  et  damnationi  obnoxiis 
hominibus  inire  et  sancire  potuerit  et  volueiit. " 
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took  this  on  Himself,  and  was  a  sacrifice  to  God  the  Father, 
so  well-pleasing  that  He  is  thereby  moved  to  receive  us  into 
favour."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  work 
depends  not  on  His  having  suffered  the  same  kind  or  amount 
of  penalty  that  we  had  incurred,  but  because,  according  to  the 
divine  will  (pro  arlitrio  divino),  suffering  was  laid  on  Him, 
who  was  to  be  the  victim,  and  that  efficacy,  as  exacted  from 
Him,  removes  from  us  the  penalty  of  sin,  is  pleasing  to  God, 
expiates  our  sins,  and  obtains  for  us  the  remission  of  them, 
the  same  as  if  it  had  been  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  we 
had  merited.  "  In  this  sense,"  he  continues,  "  Jesus  Christ 
may  be  rightly  said  to  have  been  punished  in  our  place,  inas 
much  as  He  bore  the  greatest  mental  pangs  and  the  accursed 
death  of  the  cross  for  us,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a  vicarious 
punishment  for  our  sins.  And  in  this  sense  He  satisfied  the 
Father  for  us,  and  may  be  said  to  have  merited  righteousness 
for  us,  inasmuch  as  He  made  satisfaction,  not  indeed  to  the 
rigour  of  divine  justice,  but  to  the  will  of  God,  who  is  just  as 
well  as  merciful,  and  performed  all  things  which  are  neces 
sary  to  our  reconciliation  with  God."  Farther  on,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  "  Did  Christ  not  only  make  satisfaction  for  us, 
but  also  merit  faith  and  regeneration  for  us  ? "  Lirnborch 
replies :  "  He  merited,  that  is,  He  obtained  and  effected,  that 
God  should  suspend  His  wrath,  concede  to  us  a  season  of 
grace,  call  us  to  faith  and  regeneration,  and  extend  to  us  all 
the  helps  of  grace  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  yield  to 
the  divine  call ;  but  faith  and  regeneration  themselves  He 
did  not  merit  for  us.  Had  He  done  so,  God  could  not  have 
demanded  faitli  of  us  under  threatening  of  death ;  in  that  case 
He  would  have  been  bound  by  the  power  of  Christ's  merit  to 
effect  that  in  us  by  omnipotent  energy  ;  and  so  faith  would  not 
have  been  a  duty  binding  on  us,  but  the  work  of  God  alone."1 
In  another  place  Limborch  says,  in  reference  to  the  extent  of 
Christ's  propitiation,  "  Christ,  by  the  decree  and  intention  of 
the  Father,  has  died  for  all  men  and  every  individual,  so  as  to 
obtain  for  them  grace  and  the  remission  of  sins,  no  one  being 
specially  exempted."  2 

Another  eminent  divine  of  the  same  school  is  Courcelles  or 
Curcellreus,   who    subsequently  became  an  Arian.     He  thus 
1  Theol.  Christ.  Bk.  III.  ch.  xx.  *  Bk.  IV.  ch.  iii. 
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states  the  substance  of  the  Remonstrant  doctrine  concerning 
the  work  of  Christ :  "  Christ  did  not,  as  is  commonly  thought, 
satisfy  by  suffering  all  the  pains  which  we  had  merited  by  our 
sins;  for,  1st,  This  does  not  appertain  to  the  nature  of  a 
sacrifice,  since  sacrifices  are  not  payments  of  debts  ;  2ndly, 
Christ  did  not  suffer  eternal  death,  which  is  the  due  penalty 
of  sin,  for  He  hung  only  a  few  hours  on  the  cross,  and  on  the 
third  day  rose  from  the  dead.  Nay,  even  though  He  had 
endured  eternal  death,  it  does  not  appear  that  He  could  have 
made  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  for  this 
would  have  been  only  one  death,  which  could  not  have  been 
equivalent  to  all  the  deaths  which  men  had  merited  by  their 
sins."  l 

Equally  explicit  are  the  statements  of  Arminius  himself  on 
this  head :  "  The  immediate  effect,"  says  he,  "  of  the  death 
and  passion  of  Christ  is  not  the  actual  taking  away  of  sins 
from  any  one,  not  the  actual  remission,  not  the  justification, 
not  the  actual  redemption  of  this  one  or  the  other.  It  is  the 
impetration  from  God  of  remission,  justification,  and  redemp 
tion,  by  which  it  is  brought  about  that  (Joel  now  can  remit  to 
men  sinners  their  sins,  since  His  righteousness  being  satisfied 
no  longer  opposes." " 

From  Corvinus,  another  eminent  Remonstrant  divine,  the 
following  sentences  also  may  be  cited  as  presenting  in  a  con 
densed  form  the  views  of  that  school : — "  A  potential  and  con- 
ditionate  reconciliation,  not  an  actual  and  absolute,  has  been 
obtained  by  the  death  of  Christ."  "  I  believe  it  might 
have  come  to  pass  that  the  death  of  Christ  might  have 
had  its  end  though  not  any  man  had  believed."  "  Though 
the  death  and  satisfaction  of  Christ  have  been  accomplished, 
yet  it  might  come  to  pass  that  none  should  be  saved  in 
consequence  of  none  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  new 
covenant." 

These  extracts  may  suffice  to  show  from  the  writings  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Arminian  or  Remonstrant  divines  what 
was  their  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Christ's  atonement. 
They  regarded  His  death  as  a  satisfaction  to  divine  justice 
only  in  so  far  as  it  furnished  the  ground  on  which  God  as  a 
righteous  God  could  forgive  sin ;  and  they  held  it  as  not 

1  Rd.  Christ.  In*titt.  v.  19,  15.  *  Andjierkins,  p.  76. 
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securing  salvation  to  any,  but  simply  as  placing  salvation 
within  the  reach  of  all.  There  is  some  confusion  and  some 
variety  in  their  statements  regarding  the  kind  of  satisfaction 
that  was  rendered  by  Christ  to  the  divine  justice,  but  they 
all  agree  in  repudiating  the  notion  that  it  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  quid  pro  quo,  of  an  equivalent,  either  ejusdem  or  tant'idem, 
rendered  by  Christ  for  the  sins  of  any  portion  of  the  human 
race.  That  Christ's  death  merited  something  for  man  they 
held,  but  what  it  merited  was  not  salvation  for  any,  but  the 
potentiality  of  salvation  for  all. 

b.  The  arguments  by  which  this  view  is  chiefly  sustained 
are  these : — 

(a)  Scripture  expressly  declares  in  many  passages  that 
Christ  died  for  all  men.  Those  who  take  the  hyper- 
Calvinistic  view,  it  is  true,  endeavour  to  get  over  this  by 
saying  that  "  all "  in  these  passages  is  not  the  all  of  totality 
but  the  all  of  distribution,  and  means  "  men  of  all  sorts," 
Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles.  But  to  this  it  is  replied  that  the 
word  "  all "  can  be  taken  distributively  only  when  it  is  used 
of  something  of  which  there  are  different  species ;  when  it  is 
used  of  that  of  which  there  is  only  one  species  it  is  used  only 
collectively ;  and  as  there  is  but  one  species  of  man,  "  all 
men "  must  mean  not  "  every  kind  of  men,"  but  "  all  men 
collectively,"  the  whole  of  mankind. 

(6)  Scripture  expressly  states  that  Christ's  work  had  for  its 
object  the  saving  of  the  world,  the  taking  away  of  the  sins  of 
the  world,  and  such  like,  which  is  incompatible  with  any  limita 
tion  of  those  on  whose  behalf  or  for  whose  benefit  He  acted 
and  suffered.  To  avoid  this  conclusion  it  has  been  urged  by 
Calvinists  that  in  such  passages  "  world "  means  the  "  elect 
world ; "  but  such  an  evasion  cannot  be  permitted,  because 
a.  this  limitation  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  arbitrary 
and  unauthorized ;  /3.  it  cannot  be  shown  from  the  usage  of 
Scripture  that  the  elect  can  be  properly  designated  by  the 
term  "  world ; "  and  7.  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
passages  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
design  of  our  Lord's  advent  and  work  (John  iii.  16),  the 
"  world,"  for  whose  behoof  God  in  His  love  sent  His  Son, 
is  expressly  distinguished  from  those  who  shall  be  saved 
through  faith  in  Him ;  and  as  the  former  includes  the  latter, 
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the  "world"  here  can  only  moan  mankind  at  large,  of  whom 
those  that  believe  and  are  saved  form  a  part. 

(r)  Our  Lord  said  that  He  had  come  into  the  world  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  As  the  language  here  is 
indefinite,  it  is  best  understood  of  men  generally ;  at  least,  it- 
is  doing  violence  to  such  a  statement  to  interpret  it  as  mean 
ing  that  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  seek  and  to  save  only 
a  select  portion  of  those  that  were  lost. 

(W)  In  Horn.  xiv.  15  the  apostle  says,  "  Destroy  not  him 
with  thy  meat  for  whom  Christ  died;"  and  in  1  Cor.  viii.  11 
the  apostle,  in  an  analogous  passage,  speaks  of  a  brother  for 
•whom  Christ  died  "perishing."  Obviously,  therefore,  the 
apostle  contemplated  the  possibility  of  some  for  whom  Christ 
died  perishing  or  being  destroyed  ;  and,  consequently,  Christ's 
death  must  have  had  respect  to  others  than  the  elect  who 
shall  be  saved. 

(e)  Scripture  calls  on  all  men  to  believe  in  Christ,  and 
represents  this  as  an  imperative  duty.  But  to  believe  in 
Christ  is  to  believe  in  Him  as  a  Saviour,  and  we  can  believe 
in  Him  as  a  Saviour  only  as  we  regard  His  propitiatory  work 
as  valid  for  our  salvation.  Now  it  is  valid  for  our  salvation 
only  as  He  died  for  ns.  But  if  Christ  did  not  die  for  all 
men,  then  since  it  has  been  revealed  to  no  one  that  he  is 
among  those  for  whom  Christ  died,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  determine  that  Christ  has  died  for  him.  Hence,  when 
any  man  has  Christ  preached  to  him,  he  cannot  be  sure  that 
he  is  warranted  to  believe  in  Him,  and  so  he  would  be  both 
bound  to  believe  and  yet  not  bound  to  believe,  which  would 
be  absurd. 

(/)  If  Christ  did  not  die  for  all  men,  no  one  can  be  con 
demned  for  unbelief.  For  as  no  one  can  be  bound  to 
believe  what  is  not  true,  those  for  whom  Christ  did  not  die 
cannot  be  bound  to  believe  in  Him,  and  consequently  cannot 
be  condemned  for  unbelief  though  the  gospel  is  preached  to 
them,  which  is  clearly  against  Scripture. 

c.  Such  are  the  arguments  commonly  adduced  by  writers 
of  the  Remonstrant  school  in  support  of  their  view  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  atonement.  Some  of  them  may  be 
set  aside  at  once  as  of  no  weight,  (ri)  Thus,  when  it  is 
argued  that  faith  in  Christ  means  faith  that  He  died  for  us, 
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and  that  such  faith  cannot  be  demanded  of  all  men  except  on 
the  assumption  that  He  died  for  all,  it  is  overlooked  that  the 
warrant  for  faith  is  not  our  knowledge  of  what  Christ  did, 
but  God's  assurance  that  on  the  ground  of  what  Christ  did  all 
who  believe  on  Him  shall  be  saved.  A  man  may  have  no 
knowledge  at  all  of  what  Christ  did  on  our  behalf,  and  yet  if 
he  be  made  acquainted  with  the  divine  assurance  that  whoso 
ever  believeth  in  Christ  shall  be  saved,  he  is  bound  to  believe 
in  Christ,  and  is  verily  guilty  if  he  does  not  believe.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  faith  in  Christ  means  faith  that  He 
died  for  me.  Faith  in  Christ  means  faith  in  the  sufficiency 
of  His  work  to  save  all  who  put  their  trust  in  Him  ;  and  as 
we  have  this  confidence  not  from  any  theoretical  view  we  may 
have  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  His  work,  but  simply  from 
Cod's  sure  word  of  promise,  it  matters  not  to  this  whether  we 
believe  that  He  died  for  all  men  or  only  for  the  elect.  I  may 
have  some  difficulty  in  seeing  how  God  can  make  to  all  men 
such  an  offer  if  the  atonement  made  by  Christ  is  not  sufficient 
for  all  ;  but  if  I  am  sure  God  has  made  the  offer,  that  is  my 
warrant  for  accepting  it ;  on  that  ground  I  am  bound  to 
accept  it,  and  I  shall  justly  be  held  guilty  if  I  do  not  accept 
it  on  that  ground.  All  the  arguments,  therefore,  urged  by 
the  Remonstrants  in  support  of  their  views,  on  the  assump 
tion  that  only  upon  them  can  faith  in  Christ  be  urged  on 
all  men  and  demanded  of  them  as  imperative,  fall  to  the 
ground. 

(&)  Of  more  weight  are  the  arguments  adduced  by  the 
Remonstrants  from  the  statements  of  Scripture  as  to  the 
relation  of  Christ's  work  to  the  world  and  to  men  universally. 
It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  such  statements  with  any 
view  of  the  atonement  which  would  limit  its  sufficiency  to 
any  portion  of  the  human  race  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest. 
If  He  came  into  the  world  to  give  Himself  a  ransom  for  all, 
if  He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,  if  He  was  sent  that 
whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should  be  saved,  and  if  He  was 
a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  in  some  sense  His  death  was 
designed  and  fitted  to  secure  a  benefit  that  should  be 
coextensive  with  the  wants  of  the  race  and  free  to  all  the 
sons  of  men.  But  whilst  the  Arminian  scheme  does  justice 
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to  these  statements  of  Scripture,  there  are  others  which  it 
cither  overlooks  or  sets  aside.  If  Scripture  tells  us  that 
.Jesus  Christ  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all,  it  also  tells  us 
that  He  gave  His  life  a  ransom  for  His  sheep ;  if  it  tells  us 
that  whosoever  helieves  shall  be  saved,  it  also  tells  those  who 
are  saved  that  they  are  "  bought  with  a  price,"  that  they  are 
"  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,"  that  they  are  His 
"  purchased  possession,"  and  that  He  gave  Himself  for  them 
in  a  sense  in  which  He  did  not  give  Himself  for  all;  and  it 
tells  us  that  if  God  sent  His  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  for  the 
whole  world,  it  also  tells  us  that  there  are  some  of  the 
human  race  whom  the  Father  hath  "  given "  to  the  Son, 
whom  He  had  "  chosen  "  unto  salvation  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  His  Son  could  not  but 
have  had  a  special  reference  in  the  making  of  atonement  for 
sin.  Indeed,  if  we  accept  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  election 
at  all,  we  must  suppose  that  Christ  had  a  special  intention 
of  saving  the  elect  in  the  offering  of  Himself  as  a  sacrifice 
for  sins.  But  more  of  this  afterwards.  I  make  these 
remarks  at  present  merely  to  indicate  that  if  we  would  have 
a  theory  of  the  atonement  that  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
<(ll  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  we  can  as  little  accept 
that  of  the  Piemonstrants  as  we  can  that  of  the  High 
Calvinists. 


CHAFFER  XVIIT. 
THE  ATONEMENT. 

(3.)   Moderate  Calvinistic  TJicorics. 

\Ve  have  seen  that  neither  the  theory  of  the  High  Calvinists 
nor  that  of  the  Remonstrants  can  be  adopted  as  a  complete 
theory  of  the  atonement,  or  as  fully  in  accordance  with 
Scripture  statements.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  manifest  that 
on  both  sides  there  is  something  to  be  said — that  neither  is 
wholly  wrong  nor  wholly  unsupported  by  Scripture.  This 
induces  the  conclusion  that  neither  view  is  to  be  wholly 
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rejected ;  aud  begets  the  hope  that  a  careful  and  candid 
consideration  of  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  especially  of 
all  the  statements  of  Scripture  bearing  on  the  subject,  may 
conduct  us  to  some  medium  or  eclectic  course  between  the 
two,  where,  by  rejecting  the  errors  of  both  and  incorporating 
what  is  true  in  both,  we  may  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  theory  of 
the  whole  subject. 

Of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  towards  this  there 
are  two,  not  widely  differing  from  each  other  at  first  sight,  but 
which  are  nevertheless  in  reality  sufficiently  distinct  to  divide 
their  respective  supporters  into  two  schools,  between  which 
controversy  has  sometimes  been  conducted  not  without  acerbity. 
On  both  sides  the  distinction  enunciated  by  one  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  viz.  that  Christ  made  satisfaction  aujficienter  for  all, 
but  ejjldenter  only  for  some,  is  accepted ;  though  some,  with 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  would  prefer  to  say  that  the  atonement  was 
a  remedy  of  universal  sufficiency  but  of  limited  efficiency, 
thereby  avoiding  the  ambiguity  connected  with  the  phrase  "  to 
make  satisfaction,"  which  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  in 
the  High  Calvinist  and  in  the  Remonstrant  theology.  Both 
also  agree  in  holding  that  the  efficiency  of  Christ's  redemption 
is  determined  by  the  electing  purpose  of  God.  But  they 
differ  in  this,  that  the  one  party  hold  that  God  having  of  His 
sovereign  grace  determined  to  save  a  certain  number  of  the 
human  race,  did  devise  the  atonement  as  the  means  of  attain 
ing  that  end ;  whilst  the  other  party  hold  that  God  having  in 
His  rectoral  capacity  devised  the  atonement  as  a  means  of 
reconciling  His  mercy  and  His  righteousness,  did  as  a  Sovereign 
determine  to  limit  the  universal  remedy  in  the  application  of 
it  to  such  only  as  it  was  His  good  pleasure  to  bring  unto 
salvation.  The  former  of  these  views  has  found  advocates  in 
Witsius  and  in  Turretine  among  earlier,  and  in  Marshall, 
Symington,  Cunningham,  and  Candlish  among  more  recent 
theologians.  The  latter  view  is  that  advocated  by  Cameron, 
Amyrant,  E.  Baxter,  Fuller,  Williams,  Dwight,  Wardlaw, 
1'ayne,  and  others. 

a.  I  select  a  few  passages  from  writers  on  both  sides  that 
you  may  have  in  their  own  words  a  statement  of  their 
views. 

Witsius :  "  We  hold    that  the   obedience  and  suffering  of 
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Christ,  in  themselves  considered,  are,  on  account  of  the  infinite 
dignity  of  His  Person,  of  such  worth  that  would  they  suffice 
for  the  redemption  not  only  of  all  and  each  of  mankind,  but 
of  many  myriads  more,  provided  it  had  pleased  God  and 
Christ  that  He  should  have  been  surety  and  made  satisfaction 
for  them.  .  .  .  The  obedience  and  sufferings  of  Christ  were  of 
such  price  that  all  men  without  exception  coming  to  Him 
might  obtain  perfect  salvation  in  Him.  .  .  .  Nevertheless, 
Christ  by  the  will  of  God  and  His  own  purpose  (or  intention) 
did  not  act  as  a  surety  nor  make  satisfaction  nor  in  any  way 
die  for  any  but  all  and  only  those  whom  the  Father  gave 
to  Him,  and  who  are  actually  saved."  l  In  another  place  the 
same  writer  says,  "  For  the  elect  the  Lord  Jesus  impetrated 
by  His  satisfaction  immunity  from  all  misery  and  a  right  to 
eternal  life,  through  the  application  of  His  satisfaction  to  them 
in  effectual  calling,  regeneration,  sanctification,  conservation, 
and  glorification.  ...  It  appears  clearly  [from  such  passages 
as  Matt.  xxvi.  28;  Gal.  i.  4;  Tit.  ii.  14;  Fph.  v.  25-27; 
1  Tim.  i.  Ifi]  that  the  effect  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  was 
not  the  bare  possibility  of  the  remission  of  our  sins  and  our 
reconciliation  with  God,  and  finally  our  salvation,  of  which 
blessings  it  could  not  be  that  the  elect  should  remain  without 
the  enjoyment  unless  Christ  be  regarded  as  having  in  vain 
made  satisfaction  to  the  Father." " 

Turretine  :  "  The  common  opinion  of  the  Reformed  is  that 
Christ  was  of  the  mere  goodwill  (ev&oicta)  of  the  Father 
destined  and  given  to  be  a  Redeemer  and  Head,  not  to  all 
men,  but  to  a  certain  number  of  men  constituting  through  the 
divine  election  His  mystical  body;  and  for  these  alone  Christ, 
fully  conscious  of  His  own  calling,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  decree 
of  election  and  the  counsel  of  the  Father,  willed  and  determined 
to  die,  and  to  the  infinite  price  of  His  death  to  add  the  most 
efficacious  and  special  voluntary  intervention  of  substituting 
Himself  for  them."  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the 
question  is  not  as  to  the  value  and  sufficiency  of  Christ's 
death,  which  is  admitted  to  be  of  infinite  value,  and  sufficient 
for  the  redemption  of  all,  but  as  to  tjie  counsel  of  God  in 
giving  His  Son,  and  the  intention  of  Christ  in  dying,  whether 

1  Df  (E'-onom.  Fadernm,  P>k.  II.  ch.  ix.  §  2,  4,  5. 
*  Ibid.,  Bk.  II.  ch.  vii.  §3. 
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tins  had  respect  to  all  men  so  as  to  obtain  salvation  for  them 
or  only  to  the  elect."  1 

There  is  some  slight  indistinctness  in  these  statements, 
arising  from  the  writer's  not  cleai-ly  distinguishing  between 
the  design  of  the  atonement  in  itself  and  the  intention  of 
Christ  in  making  it ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  what 
they  intended  is  that  the  atonement  was  designed  in  and  by 
itself  to  secure  the  salvation  of  the  elect,  and  that  it  has 
effected  that  design,  though  of  value  sufficient  to  have  secured 
the  salvation  of  all  had  it  been  designed  for  this. 

That  this  is  the  view  adopted  by  more  recent  theologians 
of  this  school  may  be  made  very  apparent  by  one  or  two 
citations. 

The  first  I  take  is  from  the  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Marshall 
of  Kirkintilloch,  on  The  Atonement.  In  reference  to  the  work 
of  Christ  he  lays  down  the  proposition  that  "  For  all  men, 
for  sinners  in  general,  the  Saviour  died.  ...  He  died  in  their 
nature,  He  died  in  their  stead,  He  died  doing  honour  to  the 
law  which  they  had  violated,  making  reparation  to  the  justice 
they  had  provoked,  bearing  the  curse  to  which  the}'  were 
subjected,  suffering  the  death  to  which  they  were  doomed. 
In  other  words,  He  died  removing  every  legal  obstruction 
that  lay  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  life,  rendering  it  con 
sistent  with  the  holiness  and  justice  of  the  Most  High,  with 
the  security  of  His  government,  with  the  claims  of  His  law, 
to  justify  and  save  them,  provided  they  should  believe  "  (pp. 
70,  71).  Was  then  the  atonement  made  for  all  men  ?  No, 
says  Dr.  Marshall;  it  was  "a  purpose  to  save  coupled  with  the 
providing  of  a  general  remedy  in  order  to  carry  that  purpose 
into  effect,"  and  those  whose  salvation  the  atonement  thus 
contemplated  are  "  Christ's  own  people,"  the  elect.  It  follows 
from  this  that  the  atonement,  though  of  infinite  worth,  was  in 
reality  made  only  for  the  few,  and  this  the  writer  expressly 
affirms  again  and  again  throughout  his  book  in  such  utter 
ances  as  these :  "  Christ  came  to  redeem  a  select  number  who 
had  been  chosen  to  life ; "  He  came  "  to  save  the  objects  of 
the  Father's  choice ; "  "  the  object  of  whatsoever  He  did  or 
suffered  while  in  the  world  is  sufficiently  defined ;  it  had 
reference,  strictly  speaking,  not  to  all  men,  but  to  some  only." 
1  Inntit.  Theol.  Elenc.,  Loc.  xiv.  qu.  14,  §  8  10. 
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It'  in  other  places  of  his  book  Dr.  Marshall  writes  as  if  he  held 
that  the  atonement  was  limited,  not  in  itself,  but  only  by  the 
divine  purpose  as  to  its  application,  this  must  be  put  to  the 
account  of  a  certain  confusion  of  thought  or  inaccuracy  of 
statement  on  his  part.  As  his  object  in  writing  his  book  was 
to  prove  that  "  Christ  died  for  some  men  and  not  for  all,"  he 
must,  in  fairness,  be  held  as  maintaining  that  the  limitation 
of  the  atonement  was  in  itself,  in  that  it  was  designed  and 
made  only  for  the  elect,  not  merely  the  purpose  of  God  as  to 
the  application  of  its  benefits. 

One  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  this  view  of  the  atonement 
was  the  late  Dr.  Symington  of  Glasgow.  From  him  I  take 
the  following  statements  :  "  Christ  died,  satisfied  divine  justice, 
and  made  atonement  only  for  such  as  are  saved."  "  The 
death  of  Christ  is  regarded  as  a  legal  satisfaction  to  the  law 
and  justice  of  God  on  behalf  of  elect  sinners."  "  We 
hold  by  the  view  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  moral  satisfaction  to  the  law  and 
justice  of  God,  which  would  have  been  requisite  had  there 
been  but  one  sinner  to  be  saved,  and  had  that  sinner  had  but 
one  sin ;  and  which  would  have  been  adequate  had  the 
number  to  be  saved  been  to  any  conceivable  extent  greater 
than  it  is." 

The  same  substantially  is  the  view  of  Dr.  Candlish.  Whilst, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  asserts  "  the  universality  of  the  Son's 
mediation,  which  has  regard  to  man  as  such,  without  excepting 
any  portion  of  the  race;"  he,  on  the  other,  maintains  that  "in 
the  strict  and  proper  sense,  Christ  was  really,  truly,  and 
personally  a  substitute  in  room  of  the  elect,  and  in  room  of 
the  elect  only." 

These  extracts  may  suffice  to  give  you  a  just  view  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  school  to  which  the  writers  belong  re^ardin" 

O*  O  O 

the  nature  and  extent  of  the  atonement.  In  their  view  there 
was  no  exact  equivalence  between  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and 
the  sufferings  due  to  the  elect,  nor  was  the  death  of  Christ 
merely  the  price  paid  for  the  salvation  of  a  certain  number. 
His  work  possessed  infinite  value,  and  His  sufferings  and  death 
rendered  to  the  justice  of  God  a  satisfaction  adequate  to  the 
salvation  of  all  mankind  ;  but  what  Christ  did  and  suffered 
was  not  designed  to  effect  the  salvation  of  more  than  a  certain 
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number,  and  for  them  and  them  only  He  acted  as  a  substitute 
and  surety.  Though  the  atonement  was  of  boundless  sufficiency 
its  efficiency  is  limited,  inasmuch  as  by  the  divine  decree  it 
was  made  only  for  the  elect. 

b.  Passing  on  to  the  other  view  to  which  I  have  referred, 
I  select  the  following  statements  of  it  from  writers  of 
eminence : — 

Dr.  Edward  Williams  :  "  Here  it  is  proper  to  notice  the 
design  of  God  in  the  appointment  of  an  atoning  sacrifice. 
And  for  illustrating  this  important  point  it  appears  to  me  of 
great  use  to  recollect  the  twofold  character  of  God,  that  of  an 
equitable  governor  and  that  of  an  arbitrary  dispenser  of 
benefits ;  in  other  words,  a  Judge  and  a  Sovereign.  In  both 
characters  God  is  supreme,  having  none  above  Him,  in  what 
ever  capacity  He  acts.  ...  As  it  is  evident  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  Scripture,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  God 
acts  in  these  twofold  characters  towards  His  rational  creatures, 
it  follows  that  it  is  worthy  of  Him  to  have  corresponding 
designs.  Let  us  apply  this  to  the  work  of  Christ  and  the 
price  of  redemption.  As  a  Governor,  I  humbly  conceive, 
His  design  in  this  great  and  glorious  medium  of  happiness 
was  to  lay  an  adequate  foundation  for  every  human  subject 
of  His  government  on  which  he  may  hope  for  the  favour  of 
God  ;  and  on  which  he  may  seek  remission  of  sin,  justification, 
holiness,  happiness, — in  one  word,  salvation, — on  the  terms 
prescribed ;  terms  worthy  of  God  and  our  rational  nature. 
But,  on  the  rejection  or  neglect  of  these  terms,  the  sinner  has 
no  one  to  blame  but  himself,  and  the  Supreme  Ruler  will 
appear  clear  and  glorious  when  He  judges  and  condemns  him 
for  neglecting  so  great  salvation. 

"  But  when  we  consider  the  design  of  God  in  the  character 
of  a  Sovereign,  we  may  regard  the  same  object,  the  invaluable 
price  of  redemption,  as  an  adequate  foundation  for  actually 
redeeming  from  all  evil  those  who  are  eventually  saved ;  and 
for  imparting  to  them  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  whereby 
they  comply  with  the  terms  proposed,  and  enjoy  the  promised 
blessings.  As  God  does  nothing  without  design  and  without 
an  adequate  ground  for  it,  and  as  forming  a  vital  union  with 
Christ,  a  spiritual  renovation  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  upholding 
the  soul  in  the  midst  of  temptations  and  formidable  dangers, 
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and  finally  investing  soul  and  body  with  eternal  life  and 
glory,  are  the  acts  of  His  sovereign  pleasure  ;  His  design,  I 
apprehend,  in  substituting  the  atoning  sacrifice,  was  to  lay  a 
suitable  basis  for  these  acts."  ]  According  to  Dr.  Williams, 
then,  the  design  of  the  atonement  was  not  the  securing  of  the 
salvation  of  the  elect,  but  the  laying  of  a  sufficient  basis  or 
foundation  on  which  salvation  in  all  its  fulness  might  be 
offered  to  and  bestowed  on  men. 

Dr.  Payne :  "  I  believe  in  the  unlimited,  universal,  infinite 
suiliciency  of  the  atonement  of  Christ.  ...  I  believe  it  was 
the  intention  of  God,  as  the  Mured  Governor,  in  giving  His 
Son  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  to  provide  a  remedy  commensurate 
with  the  disease.  I  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  limited 
application  of  the  atonement.  I  believe  it  was  the  intention 
of  God,  as  a  Sovereign,  to  render  the  remedy  effectual  by 
special  and  sovereign  influence  in  the  case  of  certain  indi 
viduals  on///  wno  are  Affected  by  the  general  disease,  so  that 
the  intention  of  God  as  a  Sovereign  and  as  a  llulcr  in  reference 
to  the  atonement  is  different,  the  one  being  general,  the  other 
particular." 

"  Contemplating  the  whole  human  race  as  condemned, 
Jehovah  did  not  determine  to  inflict  punishment  on  some 
and  to  pardon  others,  but  to  provide  a  sacrifice  of  infinite 
worth  by  which  every  obstacle  to  the  besto vvment  of  mercy 
might  be  removed  ;  and  then,  as  Moral  Governor  or  Judge, 
to  offer  pardon  to  all  who  might  choose  to  accept  it,  in  the 
only  manner  in  which  it  could  be  bestowed.  .  .  .  Jehovah, 
however,  while  as  a  Moral  Governor  He  exhibits  mercy  to  all, 
as  a  Sovereign  impaits,  in  the  case  of  many,  a  disposition  to 
embrace  it,  and  thus  secures  their  salvation.  '  The  others  He 
leaves  to  their  own  free  agency.'  .  .  .  With  reference  to  those 
whose  wills  He  influences  by  sovereign  goodness  to  receive  it, 
He  previously  determined  to  do  so." 2 

Dr.  Wardlaw :  "The  third  view  holds  the  atonement  to 
have  been  a  general  remedy  with  a  particular  application, 
a  vindication  or  display  of  the  righteousness  of  God  such  as 
to  render  forgiveness  consistent  with  the  perfection  of  the 
divine  character  ;  leaving  the  Supreme  Governor  and  Judge 

1  ^fodtrate  Cad  rim  urn  defended,  pp.  187-180. 

*  Lectures  on  Divine  Sorereiyiity,  etc.,  pp.  210,  227. 
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in  the  free  exercise  of  the  mercy  in  which  He  delights,  to 
dispense  it  according  to  His  sovereign  pleasure  more  or  less 
extensively."  1 

Something  like  this  view  seems  to  have  heen  held  by  the 
great  theologian  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Thomas  Aquinas,  for  he 
sets  forth  his  opinion  in  the  following  views  :  "  The  merit  of 
Christ  as  concerning  its  sufficiency  belongs  to  all,  but  not  as 
concerning  its  efficacy ;  which  happens  partly  by  reason  of 
free  will  and  partly  by  reason  of  God's  election,  whereby  the 
effects  and  virtues  of  Christ's  merits  are  mercifully  bestowed 
on  some,  and  by  the  just  judgment  of  God  withheld  from 
others." 

These  statements  will  put  you  in  possession  of  the  two 
schemes  or  modes  of  representing  the  atonement  adopted  by 
moderate  Calvinists.  Apparently,  the  difference  between  the 
two  is  very  slight,  but  it  is  such  as  to  occasion  a  marked 
diversity  of  statement,  and  it  has  been  the  cause  of  consider 
able  controversy.  You  will  find  a  very  able  discussion  of  the 
question  in  Turretine's  Institutio  Thcoloyicc,  vol.  ii.  p.  495  fY., 
Loc.  xiv.  qu.  14.  Some  years  ago  an  animated  discussion 
of  it  took  place  between  Dr.  Symington  of  Glasgow  and  Dr. 
Wardlaw  ;  the  former  in  a  work  on  the  Atonement,  and  in  the 
pages  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Magazine  ;  the  latter  in  his 
Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  especially  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition,  and  in  his  lectures  on  Systematic  Theology,  published 
since  his  death.  Dr.  Payne  also  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
especially  in  his  pamphlet  containing  strictures  on  Dr.  Marshall's 
work  on  The  Atonement,  published  under  the  designation  of  an 
"  English  Congregational  minister." 

c.  Having  placed  before  you  the  statements  of  writers  on 
both  sides,  I  would  now  proceed  to  place  out  distinctly  the 
questions  really  at  issue  between  them  ;  and  then  to  offer  a 
few  hints  bearing  on  a  just  solution  of  the  whole.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity  and  distinctness  we  shall  call  the  one  the 
advocates  of  a  definite,  the  other  the  advocates  of  a  general 
atonement.  The  questions  at  issue  between  them  are  these, — 

(a)  Is  the  atonement,  both  as  to  its  general  design  and  as 
to  its  special  application,  to  be  traced  wholly  to  the  sovereign 
love  of  God,  or  must  we  distinguish  between  God  as  a  Killer 
1  Systematic  Thcoloyy,  vol.  ii.  p.  445. 
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and  God  as  a  Sovereign,  and  refer  the  design  of  the  atone 
ment  to  Him  in  His  rectoral  character,  and  the  application  of 
it  to  His  sovereignty  ? 

(b)  Whether  are  we  to  regard   God  as   determining  to  save 
sinners  of  the  human  race,  and  in  order  to  this  devising  the 
atonement    as    the    method    of   attaining    this,    or    to    regard 
Him  as  devising  the  atonement  as  a  method  of  making  satis 
faction   for  sin,  and  then   determining  the  application   of  it 
beneficially  to   a   limited    number  of  the   human  race  ?      Or, 
to  put  it  in  another  form  and  more  briefly,  Did   the  devising 
of  the    atonement  precede,  or  did  it  follow  in   the  order  of 
nature,  the   purpose   of  God   to  save  a  certain  portion  of  the 
human  race  '.      Or,  to  put  it  still  otherwise,  Was  the  atone 
ment   devised   by  God  in  order  to  carry  out   and   secure   His 
purpose   in   election,  or  was  that   purpose   formed  in   order  to 
give  effect  to  the  atonement  ? 

(c)  Was  the  atonement  made   for  sin   or    for  sinners  ?   in 
other  words,  Was  it  designed   to   remove   the  obstacles  which 
man's  sin  put  in  the  way  of  the  salvation  of  any,  or  was  it 
designed  to  secure  the  actual  salvation  of  certain  individual 
transgressors  ? 

(c/)  Xo\v,  in  answer  to  these  questions,  the  one  party 
says,  "  The  atonement  is  wholly  to  be  referred  to  the 
sovereign  love  of  God  ;  He  determined  to  save  a  people 
chosen  for  Himself,  and  in  order  to  this,  that  His  grace  in 
extending  to  them  salvation  might  be  compatible  with 
the  claims  of  His  government,  the  demands  of  His  law 
and  the  glory  of  His  own  character,  He  devised  the  scheme 
which  was  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ,  incarnate  God, 
by  whose  obedience  unto  death  a  full  compensation  has  been 
made  for  the  transgressions  of  those  whom  God  purposed  to 
save,  and  their  redemption  secured  as  the  reward  of  the 
Saviour's  obedience  and  suffering — the  atonement  being  not 
so  much  for  sin  as  for  sinners." 

The  answer  of  the  other  party  would  run  somewhat  thus : 
"  The  atonement  of  Christ  was  made  for  sin,  to  remove  it  out 
of  the  way  of  man's  acceptance  with  God,  not  directly  and 
properly  for  sinners ;  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  rectoral  love  of 
God,  who  sought  the  salvation  of  man  in  connection  with  the 
manifestation  of  His  perfect  regard  to  holiness  and  rectitude  ; 
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having  this  in  view,  He  devised  the  atonement  as  a  means  of 
manifesting  His  righteousness ;  and  this  being  accomplished, 
He  as  a  Sovereign  was  free  to  apply  the  benefits  of  the  work 
thus  done  to  as  many  of  the  human  race  as  He  was  pleased 
to  choose." 

d.  Such,  in  substance,  are  the  views  of  these  two  branches  of 
the  Moderate  Calvinistic  School  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  atonement.  I  would  now  proceed  to  offer  some 
observations  bearing  more  precisely  on  the  decision  of  the 
question  now  before  us. 

(«)  It  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  the  woith  of  Christ's 
sacrifice  is  all-sufficient,  is  of  infinite  sufficiency,  but  that  it  is 
determined  in  its  actual  efficiency  by  the  purpose  of  God. 
That  purpose  having  reference  to  the  actual  saving  of  a 
limited  portion  of  the  human  race,  limits  the  efficiency  of 
that  which  in  itself  is  of  unlimited  sufficiency.  Now,  without 
speculating  upon  the  order  in  which  the  divine  purposes  are 
formed,  which  would  be  venturing,  as  we  believe,  into  a 
sphere  beyond  our  reach,  we  may  competently  propose  such  a 
question  as  this,  "  Did  God  in  forming  the  scheme  of  atone 
ment  intend  and  purpose  to  save  men  thereby,  or  did  He 
not  ? "  This  is  a  practical  question,  and  we  shall  find  much 
turns  upon  it.  For,  if  God  did  not  purpose  to  save  certain 
men  when  He  purposed  the  atonement,  how  came  He  to 
constitute  His  Son  a  Priest,  a  King,  a  Head,  a  Surety  in  the 
covenant  of  redemption  ?  These  are  all  relative  terms,  for 
there  can  be  no  priest  without  parties  for  whom  he  acts  as  a 
priest,  no  king  without  subjects,  no  head  without  a  body,  no 
surety  without  persons  for  whom  he  stands  surety ;  so  that 
unless  God  in  appointing  His  Son  to  these  offices  appointed 
also  those  of  the  race  of  men  for  whom  He  was  to  act  in 
these  offices,  the  appointment  was  vain  and  unworthy  of  God  ; 
it  was,  in  short,  a  mere  empty  name.  But,  if  God  in 
appointing  Christ  to  these  offices  appointed  also  those  for 
whom  He  had  to  act,  then  He  must  have  intended  to  save 
thereby  certain  individuals  of  the  race,  and  the  saving  of 
them  must  have  entered  as  an  essential  and  integral  element 
into  the  design  of  the  atonement.  In  this  view  the  appoint 
ment  of  the  atonement  and  the  determination  of  those  to 
whom  its  benefits  should  be  applied,  cannot  with  any  propriety 
VOL.  n.  I 
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be  thought  as  separate  and  consecutive  acts  or  purposes,  but 
must  have  formed  one  purpose  in  the  divine  mind. 

(6)  It  may  tend  to  test  this  question  in  the  light  of 
Scripture  if  we  follow  the  plan  I  am  about  to  suggest.  The- 
old  divines  were  wont  to  speak  of  the  death  of  Christ  viewed 
re\iKw<j  and  the  death  of  Christ  viewed  e/tySaftACW?,  meaning  by 
the  former  the  death  of  Christ  viewed  in  relation  to  its  dcsiyn 
or  intention,  and  by  the  latter  the  death  of  Christ  viewed  in 
relation  to  u-liat  it  actually  accomplishes.  Now,  suppose  you 
take  these  two  words  as  headings  of  distinct  columns,  and 
under  the  former  place  all  the  passages  of  Scripture  which 
announce  the  purpose  of  Christ's  death,  and  under  the  latter 
those  which  simply  describe  the  result  or  c/cct  of  Christ's 
death,  or  the  consequences  actually  flowing  from  it,  you  will, 
I  venture  to  say,  find  that  under  the  former  you  have  got 
those  passages  which  are  of  a  more  special  kind,  and  under 
the  latter  those  of  a  more  general  kind.  There  may  be  one 
or  two  passages  of  a  doubtful  character,  but  in  the  main  I 
believe  this  will  be  the  result  of  such  a  classification.  Now, 
assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  the  conclusion  to  which  we  arc- 
thereby  conducted  is  that  the  specific,  purposed  design  of 
Christ's  death  was  the  salvation  of  His  own  people,  those 
whom  the  Father  had  given  Him  ;  and  that  the  aspect  which 
His  work  bears  to  the  world  at  large  is  ecbatic,  that  is,  we 
have  not  here  its  main  and  primary  design,  but  a  result 
accomplished  simply  in  passing,  as  it  were, — a  collateral  and 
incidental  effect  of  Christ's  work,  not  that  which  it  was 
primarily  purposed  to  secure. 

(f)  We  shall  be  conducted  to  the  same  conclusion  if  we 
look  at  the  subject  in  the  analogy  which  it  bears  to  other  of 
God's  works.  It  seems  to  be  a  rule  of  God's  operation  to 
make  what  He  appoints  for  some  main  end  subservient  at 
the  same  time  to  several  collateral  and  more  general  ends. 
Man,  in  the  narrowness  of  his  resources  and  wisdom,  has  to 
make  a  new  contrivance  for  each  new  end  he  wishes  to  attain ; 
whereas  God  by  one  single  scheme  or  arrangement  accom 
plishes  several,  it  may  be  many  ends.  ."VVe  see  this  in  the 
kingdom  of  nature-,  where  the  sun,  for  instance,  appointed 
specially  and  primarily  to  give  light  to  the  planets,  is  made 
to  subserve  a  vast  variety  of  other  ends  in  the  economy  of 
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nature.  "We  see  it  in  the  moral  world,  where  relations 
instituted  directly  for  the  attainment  of  one  end  are  made 
subservient  to  several  other  ends.  We  see  it  in  the  miracles 
wrought  by  our  Lord,  the  main  design  of  which  was  to  esta 
blish  the  divinity  of  His  mission,  but  which  He  made  to 
answer  other  and  more  general  ends  connected  with  His 
mission  and  work.  Now,  this  being  a  pervading  characteristic 
of  God's  working,  analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect  the  same 
in  the  greatest  of  all  His  works  ;  in  other  words,  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  work  of  Christ  having  one  main  specific 
design,  but  made  to  answer  other  collateral  designs  in  the 
divine  administration.  But  this  expectation  will  be  fulfilled 
if  we  regard  the  atonement  of  Christ  as  designed  primarily 
and  specially  to  secure  the  salvation  of  those  given  unto  Him 
by  the  Father,  whilst  as  a  scheme  of  infinite  wisdom  it  at  the 
same  time  serves  many  other  ends  ;  whereas,  if  we  regard  it 
as  a  general  provision  admitting  of  special  application,  we  put 
it  out  of  analogy  with  God's  mode  of  operation  in  other 
manifestations  of  His  power  and  wisdom. 

(c?)  It  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  on  the  express 
testimony  of  Scripture,  that  Jesus  Christ  appeared,  acted, 
suffered,  and  merited  as  a  substitute  for  men.  This  is  a 
truth  which  we  must  be  careful  to  preserve,  for  it  is  one 
inseparably  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  atonement ;  one, 
therefore,  which  cannot  be  overlooked  or  diluted  without 
materially  injuring  or  enfeebling  that  doctrine  in  our  concep 
tion  and  representation  of  it.  But  for  whom,  let  us  ask, 
was  Christ  a  substitute  ?  Here  there  are  only  two  supposi 
tions  that  can  be  made  :  either  He  acted  and  merited  as  a 
substitute  for  all  men,  or  He  acted  and  merited  as  a  sub 
stitute  only  for  His  own.  The  former  of  these  suppositions 
is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  all  men  are  not  saved ;  for,  as 
the  idea  of  substitutionary  acting  involves  that  all  for  whom 
the  substitute  acted  are  held  as  acting  in  him  and  conse 
quently  as  enjoying  all  he  has  acquired,  we  cannot  suppose 
it  possible  that  Christ  should  have  thus  acted  for  all  men  and 
yet  any  man  should  fail  of  that  for  which  Christ  acted 
and  which  He  merited.  But  if  we  adopt  the  latter  supposi 
tion,  that  it  is  only  those  who  are  actually  saved,  only 
those  who  are  Christ's  own  people,  for  whom  He  acted  as  a 
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substitute,  then  we  cannot  but  believe  that  in  His  acting  He 
had  special  and  primary  respect  to  them,  and  that  God  in 
appointing  Him  to  act  as  a  substitute  must  have  had  special 
reference  to  their  salvation  as  the  end  to  be  secured  by 
Christ's  work. 

(<>)  The  same  conclusion  is  reached  from  the  representation 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  being  a  price  paid  for  the  salva 
tion  of  men.  Here  it  is  persons  alone  who  can  be  thought 
of  as  the  object  of  the  Saviour's  work,  and  the  question 
arises,  Who  are  the  persons  whom  He  hath  bought  with  a 
price  or  redeemed  by  His  blood  ?  And,  in  answer  to  this,  we 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  Those  only  who  are  actually 
saved  by  Him.  For  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Bible 
never  says  that  Christ  redeemed,  or  purchased,  or  gave  a 
price  for  the  world  or  all  men.  "Where  such  phraseology  is 
employed,  it  is  always  in  reference  to  persons  who  are  viewed 
as  actually  in  Christ  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of  His 
salvation.  There  is  one  passage,  indeed,  which  may 
seem  to  present  an  exception  to  this,  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  where 
the  apostle  says  of  Christ,  6  801*9  eavrov  avriXvrpov  iTrep 
TTUVTWV.  But  this  is  by  no  means  decisive,  because  the 
use  of  the  preposition  inrep  here  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
what  the  apostle  says  may  be  simply  that  Christ  gave  Him 
self  as  a  ransom-price  for  the  lencfit  or  advantage  of  all,  not 
that  He  bought  or  redeemed  all  by  giving  Himself  for  them, 
but  that  in  giving  Himself  He  designed  that  an  advantage 
should  thence  accrue  to  all.  And  that  this  is  His  meaning  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  apostle  adduces  this 
statement  in  support  of  his  injunction  that  prayer  and  thanks 
giving  are  to  be  offered  for  all  men,  this  being  an  advantage 
to  which  all  are  entitled,  seeing  that  Christ  redeemed  His 
people,  not  merely  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  that  through  their  redemption  the  world  might  be 
advantaged,  as  by  other  things  so  specially  by  their  prayers. 
At  any  rate  this  passage,  I  believe,  stands  alone  as  even 
seeming  to  teach  that  Christ  gave  Himself  for  all  men  as  a 
ransom-price.  In  every  other  case  the  idea  of  a  purchase  is 
connected  only  with  the  people  of  Christ,  those  actually  saved 
through  Him.  It  is  His  sheep  for  whom  He  as  the  good 
Shepherd  gave  His  life  ;  it  is  His  Church  for  which  He  gave 
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Himself;  it  is  His  saved  ones,  as  His  purchased  possession, 
whom  He  hath  redeemed  by  His  blood.  This  is  the  general 
tenor  of  Scripture  representation,  and  we  are  bound  to  accept 
it  as  setting  before  us  a  real  fact.  But  if  Christ  has  bought, 
purchased,  or  redeemed  His  people,  then  their  salvation  must 
have  formed  a  special  end  to  be  secured  by  Him  in  what  He 
did  as  the  Redeemer.  As  a  conscious  and  intelligent  Agent, 
He  knew  what  He  was  giving  Himself  for ;  and  as  that  was 
the  purchasing  of  a  people  for  Him  to  be  His  peculiar  people, 
it  seems  to  follow  inevitably  that  this  must  have  been  the 
design  of  His  atonement ;  and  if  the  design,  the  main  design, 
seeing  it  is  the  thing  actually  secured. 

(/)  Those  who  advocate  the  doctrine  of  a  general  atone 
ment  are  accustomed  to  lay  stress  on  the  distinction  between 
an  act  and  its  intention  as  applied  to  the  work  of  Christ. 
"  God,"  says  Dr.  Payne,  "  created  the  world  to  show  forth 
His  glory  ;  but  the  act  of  creation  was  one  thing,  the  design 
of  that  act  another.  Christ  made  atonement  to  lay  founda 
tion  for  a  great  system  of  moral  government,  to  open  the  door 
of  mercy  to  all  men,  to  furnish  an  honourable  and  safe  ground 
on  which  pardon  might  be  imparted  to  all  men  on  their 
repentance  and  faith ;  and  again  to  bring  many  sons  to  glory. 
These,  among  others,  were  no  doubt  objects  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  atonement.  The  Saviour  intended  to 
secure  them,  and  therefore  they  will  be  secured.  But  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  former,  the  atonement  was  one  thing,  the 
intention  another.  The  purpose  to  save  the  Church  by  His 
death  no  doubt  accompanied  the  atonement  in  consequence  of 
the  eternal  election  of  its  members  to  life  everlasting  ;  but  it 
\vas  something  extraneous  to  the  atonement.  It  was  an 
adjunct  merely — not  constituting  its  essence  or  nature.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  atonement.  It  did 
not  give  it  sufficiency,  but  it  secured  its  efficiency."  This 
passage  seems  to  me  full  of  strange  statements.  Dr.  Payne 
seems  to  think  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Christ  that  gave 
validity  to  the  atonement.  'Now  this  no  advocate  of  a 
definite  atonement  has  ever,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  maintained. 
But  if  this  were  assumed  it  would  be  utterly  fatal  to  Dr. 
Payne's  position ;  for  as  the  only  purpose  we  know  that 
Christ  had  in  making  atonement  was  the  saving  of  His 
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Church,  the   whole  validity  of   the   atonement  must  rest   on 
this  purpose.      How  strange,  also,  is  it  to   say  that  the   only 
thing  which  is  by  the  atonement  effected  was  not  that  which 
it  was  essentially  fitted   and  designed  to  effect,  but  was  an 
adjunct  merely — something  that  might  never  have  happened 
at  all,  and  yet  the  validity  of  the  atonement  have  remained 
unaffected  !     But,  not  to  dwell  on  minute  criticisms,  let  us 
come  at  once  to  the  distinction  on  which  Dr.   Payne  lays  so 
much  stress — the  distinction  between  an  act  and  its  intention, 
i.e.  of  course,  the  intention  of  the  agent  in   doing  it.      The 
distinction  is  obvious  enough,  and  in  relation   to  the  work  of 
Christ  it  is  one  which   every  one   can  make.     We  all  know 
what  Christ  did  ;  He  suffered   and  He  died  ;  and  we   can   all 
lie  sure  that  He  had  a  purpose,  an  intention,  an  end  to  secure 
in   this.      What,   then,  was  this  intention  ?      Dr.   Payne   says 
it  was  the  securing   of    a  great    many  objects,  and    among 
the  rest  the  salvation  of  the  Church  by  the    furnishing  of 
an  honourable  and  safe  ground  on  which  pardon  might  be 
imparted  to  all  men.     We   say  that   the    intention   of   Christ 
was  immediately  and  directly  to  save  His  Church,  and  that 
in   order   to    secure    this    along   with    certain    collateral    and 
secondary   ends,   He   paid   a   price  which    not  only  satisfied 
God's  justice  for  them,  but  being  of  infinite  value  is  sufficient 
for  the  salvation  of  all.      Xow  this  is  a  mere  statement  of  the 
case :    "What   is   to   decide   between   the    two    positions  ?      I 
answer,  Dr.    Payne   has    himself  furnished   us   with    a  valid 
criterion  by  which  our  decision   may  be  determined.       "  It 
is  important  to  observe,"  he  says,  "  that  the  decrees  of  God 
are  exactly  co-extensive  with  the  acts  of  God.     They  reach 
as  far  as  the  latter,  but  they  do  not  go  beyond  them.      God 
does  what  He  decrees,  and  decrees  what  He  does." l     Xow. 
what  Dr.  Payne  says  here  so  justly  of  the  decrees  of  God  we 
may  say  of  His  purposes  or  intentions,  which  are  not  really 
different  from  His  decrees.     What  He  intends  He  does,  and 
what  He  does  He  intends.     The  act  and  the  intention  are 
co-extensive  ;  and  we  can  be  sure  of  the  divine  intention  only 
from  the  divine  act.     Xow,  to   apply  this   to    the   question 
before  us  :  What  we  are  sure   of  is   the  salvation   of  Christ's 
own  people ;  this    is  what    He    really  does    by  His    atoue- 
1  Lectures  on  Divine  Sovcrtiynty,  etc.,  p.  36. 
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inent ;  and  we  may  infer,  therefore,  with  confidence,  on  the 
principle  Dr.  Payne  lias  laid  clown,  that  this  was  His 
design,  purpose,  or  intention  in  what  He  did  and  suffered. 
We  hold  it  therefore  more  correct  to  say  that  Christ  came 
to  save  His  Church,  and  that  in  order  to  secure  that  He 
offered  a  sacrifice  of  infinite  worth  adequate  to  atone  for  the 
sins  of  all  men,  than  to  say  Christ  came  to  open  a  door  by 
which  all  men  might  be  saved,  and  that  He  took  advantage 
of  this,  or  made  application  of  it,  for  the  salvation  of  His 
own  people. 

I  may  observe,  further,  that  it  seems  to  me  impossible,  for 
any  practical  end,  to  regard  the  work  of  Christ  apart  from 
His  design  or  intention  in  that  work.  The  two  are  inseparably 
connected  in  the  whole  conception  of  the  atonement.  Apart 
from  His  purpose  and  intention  in  suffering  and  dying,  His 
death  and  sufferings  are  mere  isolated  facts  that  have  no 
special  significancy.  It  was  His  purpose  by  His  suffering 
and  dying  to  save  men,  to  purchase  a  people  for  Himself  as 
His  peculiar  possession,  that  gave  these  mere  historical  facts  a 
significance  as  effectual  for  the  redemption  of  men.  We 
cannot  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  me,  think  the  atonement 
apart  from  our  Lord's  intention  in  making  it ;  and  therefore 
to  call  on  us  to  lay  stress  on  the  distinction  between  what 
Christ  did  and  His  intention  in  doing  it,  is  to  invite  us  to 
make  a  distinction  sufficiently  obvious,  but  in  this  case  of  no 
practical  value. 

(g)  Once  more,  I  would  observe  that  on  the  doctrine  of  an 
indefinite  or  universal  atonement  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
necessity  there  is  for  the  continuous  exercise  of  Christ's  agency 
on  behalf  of  His  people.  If  what  Christ  has  done  be  simply 
to  open  a  door  by  which  all  may  enter  in,  of  what  further  use 
can  He  be  to  us,  or  what  further  need  have  we  of  Him  ? 
The  door  is  opened ;  we  have  only  to  enter  in,  grateful  to 
Him  who  has  done  so  much  for  us,  but  not  requiring  His  aid 
any  more.  I  need  not  say  how  far  this  is  from  according  with 
Scripture  statement  concerning  Christ's  offices  and  work,  and 
our  constant  dependence  on  Him.  Not  only  is  it  through 
Him  that  we  have  access  to  the  Father,  but  in  Him  and  with 
Him.  He  must  take  us  by  the  hand  and  bring  us  unto  God, 
and  it  is  only  as  He  holds  us  and  helps  us  and  pleads  for  us 
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that  we  can  continue  in  the  patli  of  salvation.  With  all  this 
the  doctrine  of  a  definite  atonement  accords.  According  to 
it,  Christ  in  dying  for  men  had  special  reference  to  the  pur 
chasing  for  Himself  of  a  peculiar  people,  comprising  all  that 
the  Father  had  inven  unto  Him,  the  rescuing  of  the  scattered 

o  o 

members  of  His  own  Body  that  He  might  reform  them  again 
into  a  glorious  Body,  "  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such 
thing,"  and  the  bringing  unto  God  of  His  lost  children,  pre 
senting  them  with  acceptance  unto  Him,  and  making  continual 
intercession  for  them  so  as  to  save  them  unto  the  uttermost. 
We  are  thus  brought  to  realize  Christ's  continual  agency  on 
our  behalf,  and  our  constant  need  of  Him  as  alike  the  author 
and  the  finisher  of  faith. 

(A)  For  these  reasons,  which  I  have  rather  hinted  at  than 
fully  unfolded.  I  am  constrained  to  adopt  the  view,  of  which  I 
consider  Turretine  the  best  expounder,  viz.  that  the  work  of 
Christ,  though  of  infinite  value  and  having  many  important 
ends  to  answer  in  the  divine  administration,  was  yet  in  its 
original  purpose  and  main  design  intended  to  secure  the  re 
demption  of  Christ's  own  people,  given  unto  Him  by  the 
Father,  and  who  are  His  purchased  possession,  His  special 
treasure,  the  sheep  of  His  pasture,  the  members  of  His  Body. 
Indeed,  I  cannot  see  how  any  one  retaining  the  doctrine  of 
election  and  of  effectual  calling  can  well  abide  in  any  other 
conclusion.  Where  these  doctrines  are  denied,  and  where  it 
is  held  that  the  door  being  opened  it  remains  simply  with 
each  individual  to  enter  or  not  as  he  pleases,  and  that  Christ 
simply  accepts  those  who  so  please,  it  is  obviously  only  con 
sistent  and  proper  to  deny  that  Christ  had  or  could  have  any 
special  intention  of  saving  one  more  than  another  in  what  He 
did  and  suffered.  But  where  it  is  held  that  God  has  pur 
posed  from  all  eternity  to  save  a  certain  portion  of  our  race, 
through  the  work  of  Christ,  and  that  these  He  will  certainly 
save  through  the  operation  in  them  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  by 
which  they  are  in  time  brought  to  Christ,  it  seems  to  me 
impossible  in  consistency  to  deny  that  Christ  must  have 
specially  intended  that  this  purpose  of  God  should  take  effect 
through  His  sacrifice,  and  consequently  that  in  offering  that 
sacrifice  He  specially  designed  thereby  to  save  His  people. 

At  the  same  time,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  of 
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very  great  moment  practically  which  of  the  two  views  we 
have  been  considering  we  adopt.  On  either  view  we  may 
make  a  free  offer  of  salvation  to  all  men  on  the  ground  of  the 
all-sufficiency  of  Christ's  work  in  the  assurance  that  whosoever 
accepts  that  offer  and  embraces  Christ  shall  be  saved ;  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  there  must  ever  be  present  to  our  minds  the 
conviction  that,  unless  to  those  who  are  chosen  of  God  unto 
salvation,  and  into  whose  hearts  He  will  send  His  Holy 
Spirit  that  they  may  believe  and  be  saved,  these  offers  will 
be  in  vain.  As  Dr.  Pye  Smith  has  observed,  "  The  gracious 
decree  of  election  and  the  designs  of  redemption  must  be  in 
perfect  unison.  But  whether  the  relation  of  the  former  to 
the  latter  immediately  regards  the  original  performance  or  the 
successive  application  of  the  Saviour's  mediatorial  work  does  not, 
I  acknowledge,  appear  to  me  to  be  a  question  very  necessary 
or  profitable,  or  that  it  is  clearly  solved  in  the  divine  oracles ; 
and  where  they  are  silent  it  is  our  wisdom  to  remain  so  like 
wise."  J  In  this  I  wholly  agree,  only  when  men  will  not 
remain  silent  on  such  questions  one  is  forced  to  consider 
whether  what  they  say  is  just  and  true  or  not. 

e.  Holding  the  twofold  aspect  of  Christ's  work,  I  would 
now,  in  a  series  of  propositions,  state  briefly  how  this  may  be 
distributed  or  placed  out. 

(«.)  The  work  of  Christ  had  a  general  and  a  special  design. 

(&)  In  the  former,  it  has  respect  to  all  men,  and  God's  deal 
ings  with  them ;  in  the  latter,  it  has  respect  to  the  elect  from 
amongst  men,  and  God's  dealings  with  them. 

(c)  The  former  respects  God  as  the  Moral  Governor  of  all  ; 
the   latter  respects  God  also  as  the  gracious  Father  of  His 
people. 

(d)  The  former  respects  the  covenant  of  grace  under  which 
God  deals  kindly  with  the  world  at  large  ;  the  latter  respects 
the  covenant  of  redemption  in  which  God  hath  engaged  to 
give  His  Son  a  reward  for  His  obedience  unto  death. 

(e)  In   virtue   of  the  former,  God   continues   to   the  race 
providential  blessings  forfeited  by  sin  as  well  as  the  benefits 
of  Christianity  in  its  outward  influences  and  social  bearings, 
and  in  the  free  offer  to  all  of  spiritual  blessings  ;  in  virtue  of 
the  latter,  God  confers  upon  those  whom  He  hath  chosen  of 

1  Four  Discourses,  etc.,  pp.  72,  73,  2nd  cd. 
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His  own  good  pleasure,  faith,  repentance,  pardon,  justification, 
sanctification,  and  eternal  life. 

(/)  In  virtue  of  the  former,  all  men  may  be  freely  invited 
to  come  to  Christ,  because  there  is  sufficiency  in  His  atoning 
work  to  meet  the  case  of  all,  and  procure  salvation  for  all  if 
they  will  accept  it,  and  men  may  be  urged  to  this  acceptance 
by  a  consideration  of  the  blessings  which  already  they  in 
common  with  others  enjoy  through  Christ ;  in  virtue  of  the 
latter,  believers  may  be  exhorted  to  gratitude,  confidence,  and 
obedience.  To  men  generally  the  preacher  may  say  with  all 
confidence,  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son,that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life;" — to  believers  in  Christ  they  may  say, 
Christ  loved  you,  and  gave  Himself  for  you;  wherefore,  "Glorify 
God  in  your  bodies  and  in  your  spirits,  which  are  His." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    ATONEMENT. 

(4.)  Recent  Theories  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  two  great  antagonistic 
theories  of  the  atonement,  the  Calvinistic  in  its  different 
forms,  and  the  Arminian  or  Eemonstrant,  because  these  have 
been  most  extensively  embraced,  the  one  or  the  other,  in  the 
Church ;  because  for  both  the  authority  of  Scripture  may  be 
pleaded;  and  because  to  one  or  other  of  them,  as  the  ultimate 
type,  all  theories  of  atonement  which  do  not  wholly  abnegate 
the  very  idea  of  atonement  may  be  referred.  Of  late  years  a 
number  of  other  theories  have  been  promulgated,  and  have 
met  with  more  or  less  acceptance  both  in  this  country  and  in 
America.  Though  these  cannot  with  propriety  be  classed  as 
theories  of  the  atonement,  for  they  virtually  set  aside  that 
concept,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  are  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  rationalistic  speculations  than  as  expositions  of 
Scripture  doctrine  ;  yet,  as  they  profess  to  show  the  relation 
of  Christ's  work  to  man's  redemption,  it  may  be  proper  to 
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take  notice  of  them   in  connection  with  the  subject  of  which 
we  have  been  treating. 

«.  I  may  pass  over  with  slight  mention  the  Socinian  theory, 
which  resolves  our  Lord's  work  into  the  mere  furnishing  of  an 
example  for  men  to  follow  so  as  to  be  saved  ;  for  in  this  theory 
the  idea  of  atonement  wholly  disappears,  and  the  salvation  of 
man  is  made  to  depend  solely  on  his  following  the  good 
example  set  him  by  Christ.  There  was  no  propitiation  made 
for  man's  sins  by  Christ,  no  reconciliation  effected  by  Him 
between  God  and  man.  There  was  simply  a  pattern  of  holy 
obedience  and  pious  living  exhibited,  by  the  following  of 
which  man  may  secure  the  divine  approbation  and  inherit 
eternal  blessedness.  I  need  not  point  out  how  utterly  this 
theory  ignores  the  most  express  declarations  of  Scripture  as 
to  the  nature  and  design  of  our  Lord's  work  on  earth,  taking 
no  note  of  that  on  which  our  Lord  Himself  and  His  apostles 
lay  special  stress,  viz.  the  giving  of  His  life  for  the  sheep,  His 
offering  Himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  the  shedding  of  His 
blood,  His  death  upon  the  cross  ;  and  resolving  the  whole  of 
His  work  into  the  example  which  He  set  in  His  life  of  virtue 
and  piety  for  men  to  follow.  It  may  be  observed,  also,  that 
this  theory  is  burdened  with  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
our  Lord's  peculiar  depression  and  distress  under  the  afflictions 
which  came  upon  Him.  "Whence  that  exceeding  and  deadly 
sorrow  under  which  He  sank  at  the  prospect  of  His  final 
sufferings  ?  whence  His  agony  in  the  garden,  and  His  almost 
despairing  wail  upon  the  cross  ?  Many  of  His  followers, 
called  to  suffer  for  His  name,  have  displayed  not  only  calm 
fortitude,  but  triumphant  exultation  under  the  severest  suffer 
ings  and  in  the  prospect  of  death.  Whence  this  difference 
between  them  and  Him  whom  they  professed  to  follow  ? 
"Were  they  strong  and  brave,  while  He  was  feeble  and 
timorous  ?  To  suppose  this  would  be  to  pronounce  His 
example  imperfect,  and  to  say  that  He  failed  in  that  which, 
according  to  this  theory,  was  His  sole  work  on  earth.  It  is 
only  by  admitting  what  this  theory  rejects,  viz.  the  peculiar 
character  of  our  Lord's  obedience  and  sufferings,  as  bearing 
the  sins  of  men  and  suffering  in  their  stead,  that  the  fact  re 
ferred  to  can  be  accounted  for.  When  He,  though  Himself 
sinless,  appeared  standing  in  the  room  of  sinners,  He  bore  "  a 
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weight  of  woe  such  as  has  never  been  undergone  by  human 
martyrs,  inasmuch  as  He  bore  the  imputation  to  Himself  of 
that  accursed  thing  which  He  cannot  look  upon  without 
abhorrence."  ] 

I.  Another  theory  of  the  nature  and  design  of  Christ's  work 
on  earth  is  that  He  came  to  reveal  to  men  the  Father,  to  pre 
sent  to  them  in  His  own  person  and  acting  a  true  represen 
tation  of  the  character,  perfections,  and  working  of  God,  and 
thereby  at  once  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  the  human  heart 
after  God,  and  to  win  men  to  God  by  the  manifestation  of  the 
beauty  of  His  character  and  the  greatness  of  His  love  to  His 
creature,  man.  Xow,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  this  there 
is  no  small  portion  of  truth,  and  truth  that  is  very  precious 
and  important.  That  Christ  came  to  reveal  to  us  the  Father, 
Scripture  expressly  states:  "No  man,"  says  John  (i.  18), 
"  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  :  the  only-begotten  Son  which  is 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him  (e^j^o-aro] ;" 
and  that  He  was  in  Himself  a  revelation  or  manifestation  of 
God  we  have  His  own  words  to  assure  us,  for  said  He  on  one 
occasion,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father  "  (John 
xiv.  9)  ;  and  His  apostles,  in  various  forms  of  phraseology, 
assure  us  of  the  same  thing,  telling  us  that  He  was  the  image 
(etVcui/)  of  the  invisible  God,  the  brightness  of  His  glory  and 
the  express  image  of  His  person,  God  manifested  in  the  flesh 
(2  Cor.  iv.  4;  Col.  i.  15  ;  Heb.  i.  3  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1C).  It  is 
also  a  truth  that  it  is  by  the  manifestation  of  God's  love  to 
men  by  Christ  that  they  are  drawn  to  God  and  brought  to  be 
reconciled  to  Him  and  to  serve  Him.  But  it  is  also  a  truth 
that  it  is  by  the  propitiatory  work  of  Christ  that  these  other 
truths  are  chiefly  illustrated  and  acquire  their  power  to  in 
fluence  men  and  draw  them  to  God.  It  was  not  by  His 
doctrine  or  in  His  person  alone  or  chiefly  that  our  Lord 
revealed  to  men  the  Father,  and  showed  God's  love  to  man; 
it  was  by  taking  upon  Him  our  sins  and  making  propitiation 
for  sin,  by  becoming  our  substitute  and  suffering  on  our  behalf, 
by  His  being  given  up  by  God  that  He  might  by  His  obedi 
ence  unto  death  atone  for  our  transgressions,  and  open  a  way 
through  which  the  mercy  of  God  might  be  extended  to  us  and 
we  be  reconciled  to  Him.  On  this  Scripture  is  most  explicit 
1  Crawford,  Doctrine  of  Atonement,  p.  158. 
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(Rom.  iii.  24-26,  v.  8,  10  ;  2  Cor.  v.  18,  21  ;  Col.  i.  19,  20  ; 
1  John  iv.  9,  10).  The  testimony  of  these  passages  is  clear 
and  emphatic.  They  tell  us  that  it  is  by  the  expiatory  suffer 
ings  and  death  of  Christ  that  both  the  righteousness  and  the 
love  of  God  are  declared  or  made  manifest  to  us  ;  that  it  is 
through  them  that  God  is  seen  to  be  just  whilst  He  is  justify 
ing  the  ungodly  and  remitting  the  sins  of  the  sinner  ;  that  it 
is  by  Christ's  death,  by  His  blood  shed  on  the  cross,  that  we 
are  justified,  reconciled  to  God,  and  saved  ;  that  it  is  by 
Christ's  dying  for  us  that  God's  love  is  commended  to  us  ; 
that  it  is  by  His  sending  His  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our 
sins  that  God's  love  to  us  is  so  displayed  as  to  constrain  us  to 
love  Him  in  return.  Any  representation,  therefore,  of  the 
nature  and  design  of  our  Lord's  work  on  earth  which  denies 
or  takes  no  note  of  the  propitiatory  character  and  effect  of 
His  manifestation  and  acting,  stands  convicted,  in  the  face  of 
such  passages,  of  being  not  only  wholly  inadequate  as  a  repre 
sentation  of  what  Scripture  teaches,  but  of  being  a  gross 
misrepresentation  of  the  whole  matter.  But  this  is  not  all 
that  may  be  said  of  this  representation.  Supposing  that  the 
sufferings  of  our  Lord  had  no  vicarious  character  and  no  pro 
pitiatory  design, — suppose  they  were  not  intended  to  secure 
for  men  as  sinners  substantial  benefits  in  the  pardon  of  their 
sins  and  reconciliation  to  God, — in  what  way,  we  may  ask,  is 
the  love  of  God  to  us  manifested  by  these  sufferings,  as  the 
apostles  say  it  is  ?  If  God  gave  up  His  Son  to  the  death 
that  we  might  be  saved  through  Him,  His  love  to  us  is 
thereby  conspicuously  displayed.  But  if  the  death  of  Christ 
had  no  such  end  in  view,  and  has  no  direct  bearing  on  that 
end,  wherein  lies  the  manifestation  by  it  of  God's  love  to  us  ? 
If  I  send  my  son  on  a  long  and  dangerous  journey  to  bring 
relief  to  some  sufferer  who  has  no  claim  on  my  benevolence, 
no  person  will  doubt  my  regard  for  the  party  so  benefited  ; 
but  if  I  send  my  son  on  such  a  journey,  not  to  confer  on  the 
sufferer  any  real  or  direct  benefit,  but  merely  to  assure  him 
and  those  around  him  of  my  interest  in  him  and  regard  for 
him,  can  any  one  suppose  that  the  mission  would  be  other 
than  fruitless,  that  any  relief  would  come  thereby  to  the 
sufferer,  or  any  real  conviction  be  conveyed  to  him  of  my 
regard  for  him  ?  If,  then,  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ 
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were  not  the  means  by  which  the  benefit  of  salvation  was  to 
be  secured  for  man,  there  is  no  evidence  furnished  by  these  of 
God's  love  to  us,  and  no  incitement  furnished  by  the  con 
templation  of  them  to  us  to  love  God  and  serve  Him  in 
return.  There  is  nothing  here  to  draw  us  to  Him  or  to  con 
strain  us  to  yield  ourselves  to  Him.  On  the  contrary,  is  there 
not  something  rather  to  repel  us  from  Him,  and  to  harden  us 
in  our  rebellion  ?  For  if  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  not  for 
a  great  and  important  end  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
reached,  what  are  we  to  think  of  God,  by  whom  they  were 
not  only  permitted,  but  appointed  ?  Or  what  inducement  is 
there  to  yield  ourselves  to  God  and  return  to  Him  in  love  and 
obedience,  when  we  see  Him  subjecting  His  own  Son,  the 
most  perfectly  holy  being  that  ever  lived  on  earth,  and  whose 
love  to  God  was  such  that  it  was  His  meat  and  His  drink  to 
do  God's  will,  to  the  most  painful  sufferings  for  no  adequate 
end  ?  No  one,  we  may  say,  would  ever  be  drawn  to  repent 
ance  and  to  piety  by  such  a  representation ;  rather  would  a 
contrary  effect  be  produced.  For,  as  has  been  justly  remarked 
by  Henry  Kogers,  "  His  sufferings  have  a  double  aspect ;  they 
affect  our  apprehensions  of  Him  who  appointed  them  no  less 
than  of  Him  by  whom  they  were  endured,  and  give  us  but 
little  encouragement  to  trust  in  the  equity  and  benignity  of 
the  divine  administration  which  thus  visits  perfect  innocence 
with  deeper  woes  than  the  foulest  guilt  in  this  world  was 
ever  subjected  to."  l 

c.  I  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  another  theory  of  the 
atonement,  that  propounded  by  the  late  Dr.  M'Leod  Campbell 
in  his  work  entitled,  The  Nature  of  the  Atonement,  and  its 
Relation  to  Remission  of  Sin  and  Eternal  Life.  In  this  work 
there  is  much  that  is  very  valuable  as  illustrating  the  effect  of 
Christ's  work  in  the  deliverance  from  sin  of  the  believer  in 
Him,  in  his  restoration  to  God's  favour  and  likeness,  and  in 
his  establishment  in  holiness  and  blessedness ;  but  in  respect 
of  the  nature  of  that  work  and  its  relation  to  these  results,  the 
author  has  advanced  a  theory  which  is  utterly  unsatisfactory, 
which  is  in  itself  vague  and  confused,  and  which  is  not 
sanctioned  by  the  teachings  of  Scripture.  In  dilating  on  the 
work  of  Christ  as  revealing  to  us  the  Father,  as  bringing  man 
1  Grey-ion,'-*  Letters. 
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into  the  relation  of  sonship  with  God,  and  as  securing  for  man 
an  interest  in  Christ's  intercession,  Dr.  Campbell  pursues  a 
course  in  which  he  will  be  readily  and  rejoicingly  followed  by 
all  who  regard  these  as  in  any  way  the  result  of  Christ's 
acting  and  suffering.  But  when  he  comes  to  the  question, 
What  was  it  in  the  work  of  Christ  which  caused  it  to  have 
this  effect  ?  what  was  it  that  made  it  possible  for  such  results 
to  flow  from  it  ?  he  takes  a  course  in  answering  it  which 
neither  Scripture  nor  sound  reason  will  be  found  to  justify. 
His  answer  is,  that  Christ  atoned  for  man's  sin  by  making  it 
His  own,  by  offering  up  to  God  a  perfect  confession  of  that 
sin,  and  by  a  sincere  and  adequate  repentance  making  expia 
tion  for  it.  Dr.  Campbell  regards  our  Lord  as  having  by  His 
incarnation  identified  Himself  with  the  human  race,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  this,  feeling  "  the  pressure  of  human 
sin  as  a  pressure  on  His  own  spirit."  The  suffering  He  thus 
endured  was  in  its  intensity  proportionate  to  the  alienation  of 
His  nature  from  sin.  Thus  pressed  and  suffering,  He  made  a 
perfect  confession  of  sin,  "  a  confession  which  must  in  its  own 
nature  have  been  a  perfect  Amen  in  humanity  to  the  judgment 
of  God  on  the  sin  of  man,"  "  an  Amen  from  the  depths  of  the 
humanity  of  Christ  to  the  divine  condemnation  of  sin,"  "  a 
response  to  the  divine  wrath  against  sin  which  has  all  the 
elements  of  a  perfect  repentance  in  humanity  for  all  the  sin 
of  man,  a  perfect  sorrow,  a  perfect  contrition — all  the  elements 
of  such  a  repentance,  and  that  in  absolute  perfection — all 
excepting  the  personal  consciousness  of  sin ;  and  by  that 
perfect  response  in  Amen  to  the  mind  of  God  in  relation  to 
sin,  is  the  wrath  of  God  rightly  met,  and  that  is  accorded  to 
divine  justice  which  is  its  due  and  could  alone  satisfy  it."  J 

(a)  It  will  be  seen  from  these  statements  that  Dr.  Campbell 
does  not,  as  in  the  theories  already  examined,  virtually  set 
aside  the  atonement,  but  holds  that  a  real  expiation  was  made 
by  Christ,  and  due  satisfaction  rendered  by  Him  to  the  divine 
justice  for  man's  sin.  When,  however,  he  resolves  this  into 
the  confession  of  sin  by  Christ  identified  with  humanity,  he 
assumes  a  position  which  is  utterly  untenable.  For  it  rests 
on  assumptions  which  are  simply  unintelligible.  How  can 
one  man  be  identical  with  the  race  ?  That  one  man  may 

1  P.  134  ff. 
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represent  any  number  of  other  men,  may  act  for  them,  may 
sutler  as  their  substitute,  may  bear  their  obligations,  and  deliver 
them  by  paying  a  ransom  price  for  them,  are  propositions  per 
fectly  intelligible.  But  that  one  man  can  be  the  same  as 
another  man,  or  as  concrete  humanity,  is  what  no  one  can  con 
ceive.  Dr.  Campbell,  it  is  true,  tells  us  that  it  is  not  "  a  personal 
identity  "  which  he  affirms  as  existing  on  the  part  of  Christ 
with  mankind.  But  an  identity  which  is  not  personal  is  in 
the  case  of  persons  no  identity  at  all.  There  may  be  an 
identity  of  nature,  such  as  Christ  had  with  mankind  when  He 
took  on  Him  our  nature,  but  an  identity  of  nature  does  not 
imply  an  identification  of  any  being  with  all  the  beings  pos 
sessing  that  nature,  else  might  any  one  man  be  identified  with 
the  whole  race  of  men.  There  is  an  identity  of  relation  such 
as  an  advocate  has  to  the  person  for  whom  he  appears,  or  the 
substitute  has  for  the  person  in  whose  place  he  stands ;  and 
in  this  respect  Christ  may  be  said  to  be  identified  with  those 
for  whom  He  suffered  here,  and  for  whom  He  intercedes  above  ; 
but  this  is  precisely  that  doctrine  of  the  substitutionary  and 
vicarious  character  of  His  work  which  Dr.  Campbell  is  anxious 
to  set  aside.  Discounting  these  two  senses  in  which  Christ 
may  be  said  to  be  identified  with  the  human  race,  there 
remains  no  other  in  which  this  can  be  affirmed  of  Him  that 
is  intelligible.  This  fundamental  assumption  of  Dr.  Campbell 
is  a  mere  collocation  of  words  without  meaning — -vox  d  prcc- 
tcrea  nihil. 

Xot  less  objectionable  is  his  other  fundamental  assumption, 
that  Jesus  Christ  made  confession  of  man's  sin  to  God  with 
deep  contrition  and  sincere  repentance.  Not  only  is  this 
affirmed  without  the  slightest  authority  from  Scripture,  but 
the  assertion  is  in  itself  meaningless.  For  how  can  one  being 
repent  of  the  sins  of  others  ?  How  can  a  sinless  being  have 
any  such  consciousness  of  guilt  as  would  fill  him  with  poignant 
anguish  and  constrain  him  to  prostrate  himself  before  God  in 
abasement  and  heart-broken  contrition  ?  How  can  one  turn 
from  that  which  he  never  followed,  which  he  never  loved, 
which  he  never  knew  ?  A  representative  may  indeed  confess 
the  sin  of  his  client,  as  is  done  not  infrequently  in  our  courts 
of  law,  when  an  advocate  acknowledges  the  criminality  of  the 
person  for  whom  he  appears,  and  expresses  his  sorrow  for 
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what  he  has  clone.  But  in  this  case  it  is  not  the  advocate 
who  really  makes  confession,  or  who  has  any  contrition  on 
account  of  what  has  been  done ;  it  is  the  transgressor  himself 
who  confesses  and  is  contrite,  and  the  advocate  simply  con- 
ve}Ts  a  message  from  him  to  this  effect  to  the  judge.  Even 
so  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  our  Advocate  with  the  Father,  may  take 
our  confessions  and  petitions  and  present  them  for  us  to  God. 
But  the  confessions  and  petitions  must  be  ours ;  to  say  that 
He  confesses  our  sins  as  His  own,  and  is  contrite  because  of 
them,  is  simply  absurd. 

(J)  Even  supposing  these  fundamental  assumptions  to  be 
conceded,  supposing  that  Jesus  Christ  was  so  identified  with 
the  human  race  that  their  sin  became  His,  and  in  His  deep 
sympathy  with  them  that  His  confession  of  that  sin  had  "  in 
it  all  the  elements  of  a  perfect  contrition  and  repentance  on 
account  of"  it,  the  question  arises,  How  can  this  be  regarded 
as  furnishing  an  expiation  of  that  sin  ?  If,  indeed,  it  be 
admitted  that  Christ  suffered  as  a  substitute  for  sinners,  it  might 
without  absurdity  be  said  that  of  His  sufferings  part  at  least 
arose  from  His  profound  sympathy  with  those  whose  sins  He 
bore.  But  Dr.  Campbell  will  not  allow  that  in  any  sense 
Christ's  sufferings  were  vicarious  or  substitutionary ;  through 
out  his  book  this  doctrine  is  repudiated,  and  that  with  much 
earnestness  and  emphasis.  How,  then,  we  are  entitled  to  ask, 
did  our  Lord's  sufferings  make  expiation  for  man's  sin  ?  How 
can  His  "  perfect  contrition  and  repentance  on  account  of  our 
sins  "  be  held  as  making  atonement  for  sin  ?  To  this  I  find 
no  better  answer  from  Dr.  Campbell  than  that  this  suffering 
of  Christ  furnishes  the  most  potent  inducement  to  true  con 
trition  and  repentance  on  the  part  of  the  sinner.  But  here 
the  idea  of  expiation  or  atonement  is  wholly  lost  sight  of. 
The  sufferings  of  Christ  do  not  expiate  sin ;  they  simply 
furnish  a  powerful  inducement  to  the  sinner  to  forsake  sin, 
and  with  penitent  and  contrite  heart  to  confess  it.  Either, 
then,  the  sinner's  repentance  makes  the  atonement,  or  there  is 
no  atonement  made  at  all.  Dr.  Campbell  thus  unwittingly 
gives  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Socinians  that  cause  for  which 
he  seems  to  contend. 

(c)  If  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  not  propitiatory,  if  they 
were  not  designed  to  procure  for  us  directly  pardon  and  blessing 

VOL.  n.  K 
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from  God,  how  can  they  be  regarded  as  commending  God's  love 
to  us  ?  The  declaration  of  the  apostle,  that  "  God  commendeth 
His  love  toward  us  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ 
died  for  us  "  (Rom.  v.  8),  is  full  of  meaning  and  force  if  by 
Christ's  dying  for  us  we  understand  His  dying  in  our  stead  as 
our  substitute,  or  His  dying  for  our  behoof  as  our  benefactor. 
But  if  His  death  were  not  designed  and  fitted  to  procure 
benefit  to  us,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  His  dying  in  any  way 
showed  His  love  for  us,  or  how  God's  giving  up  His  Son  to 
die  for  us  in  any  way  commends  His  love  to  us;  or,  indeed, 
in  what  sense  Christ's  death  was  for  us  at  all.  And  this  leads 
me  to  another  remark  on  this  theory,  viz. : — 

(V/)  That  on  this  theory  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  our 
Lord's  dying  or  being  subjected  to  physical  suffering  at  all. 
I>e  it  observed  the  outward  privations,  sufferings,  and  death 
which  our  Lord  endured  formed  no  part,  according  to  ])r. 
Campbell's  view,  of  His  expiatory  suffering.  That  lay  solely 
in  the  mental  anguish  that  oppressed  Him  when,  as  identified 
with  the  sinful  race  of  man,  He  confessed  sin  with  contrition 
and  penitence.  All  that  came  on  Him  in  the  way  of  suffering 
besides  this  was  superfluous  and  unnecessary,  so  far  as  His 
redemptory  acting  was  concerned.  But  our  Lord  Himself  and 
His  apostles  emphatically  declare  the  very  contrary  of  this. 
According  to  them,  it  was  His  giving  His  life  a  ransom  for 
many,  His  laying  down  His  life  for  the  sheep,  His  bearing 
our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  His  being  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  His  redeeming  us  to 
God  by  His  blood,  His  offering  Himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  us, 

«/  O 

His  shedding  His  blood  for  us,  that  formed  essential  elements 
in  His  expiatory  work  whereby  He  obtained  redemption  for 
us.  But  of  these  Dr.  Campbell's  theory  takes  no  account ; 
they  had  no  direct  relation  to  the  atonement  which  Christ 
made  ;  they  only  served  to  show  His  abiding  trust  in  God  and 
determined  submission  to  His  will;  so  far  as  the  atonement 
itself  was  concerned,  they  might  have  been  dispensed  with. 
Who  can  accept  this  as  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  New 
Testament  statements  respecting  the  work  of  Christ  ?  Surely 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  according  to  these  the 
personal  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  terminating  in  His  death  upon 
the  cross,  were  essential  and  indispensable  elements  in  that 
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work  by  which  He  made  our  peace  with  God  and  procured 
the  remission  of  our  sins. 

d.  From  the  consideration  of  Dr.  Campbell's  theory  we  may 
pass  by  an  easy  transition  to  consider  that  of  Dr.  Bushnell  of 
America ;  for  in  many  respects  the  two  are  identical.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  ascertain  precisely  what  Dr.  Bushnell's 
view  of  the  atonement  is ;  for  he  has  discussed  the  subject  in 
two  separate  works  which  do  not  wholly  agree  with  each 
other,  and  the  perusal  of  which  leaves  on  the  mind  the  con 
viction  that  the  author  had  not  thoroughly  excogitated  the 
subject,  but  was  rather  feeling  his  way  tentatively  to  some 
clear,  consistent,  and  well-founded  theory.  It  is  certain,  how 
ever,  that  he  agrees  with  Dr.  Campbell  in  regarding  our 
Saviour  as  identified  with  humanity,  and  as,  by  His  deep  sym 
pathy  in  penitence  and  suffering  under  the  load  of  sin  with 
mankind,  making  propitiation  for  the  sinner.  He  agrees  also 
with  him  in  thinking  that  it  is  by  the  moral  power  alone  of 
Christ's  work  and  suffering  that  man  is  to  be  brought  to  God 
and  saved.  The  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  theory  lies  in 
the  view  he  presents  of  what  it  was  in  our  Lord's  sufferings 
that  gave  them  their  propitiatory  efficacy.  On  this  point  he 
advances  the  strange  notion  that  it  was  by  putting  Himself  to 
pain  and  cost  that  God  overcame  His  offended  sentiment  and 
alienated  feeling  towards  man  as  a  sinner,  and  so  was  able 
really  to  forgive  his  sin.  He  lays  it  down  as  a  postulate  that 
there  can  be  no  real  forgiveness  so  long  as  the  hurt  feeling 
lingers  in  the  mind  of  the  injured  party;  and  he  argues  that 
the  way  to  get  rid  of  this  feeling  and  be  in  a  condition  heartilv 

J  O  O  v 

to  forgive  the  offender,  is  to  be  at  pains  and  cost  to  do  the 
offender  some  benefit.  "  Let  him,"  says  he,  speaking  of  a 
man  who  has  been  offended  by  his  fellow-man,  "  find  how  to 
plough  through  the  bosom  of  his  adversary  by  his  tenderly 
appreciative  sympathy,  how  to  appear  as  a  brotherly  nature 
at  every  gate  of  the  mind,  standing  there  as  in  cost,  to  look 
forgiveness  without  saying  it,  and  he  will  find,  however  he 
may  explain  it  or  not  explain  it,  that  there  is  a  wonderful 
consent  in  feeling  somehow,  and  that  he  is  perfectly  atoned — 
at-oned — both  with  himself  and  his  adversary."  l  Applying 
this  by  analogy  to  God,  Dr.  Bushnell  contends  that  God  could 
1  Forgiveness  and  Law,  p.  42. 
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only  by  an  act  of  self-sacrifice  for  man's  benefit  obtain  from 
Himself  hearty  consent  to  be  at  one  with  the  sinner,  and 
grant  him  full  forgiveness.  He  maintains  also  that  forgive 
ness  is  obtained  only  when  sin  has  been  remitted ;  and  he 
regards  the  remission  of  sin  as  being,  not  the  cancelling  of 
guilt  or  the  pardoning  of  sin,  but  the  removal  of  sin  itself 
from  the  man ;  in  other  words,  the  renovation  of  his  whole 
nature  in  righteousness  and  holiness,  so  that  forgiveness, 
instead  of  being  at  the  beginning  of  the  believer's  course,  is 
not  obtained  until  that  course  is  completed,  and  is  the  con 
summation  of  his  salvation.  On  this  strange  theory  it  may 
suffice  to  make  but  one  or  two  remarks. 

((t)  It  does  not  say  very  much  for  Dr.  Bushnell's  scholar 
ship  that  he  should  explain  the  remission  of  sins  as  meaning 
the  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  the  love  and  power  of  sin. 
The  word  dfaais  means  the  letting  go  of  something  that  is 
held  or  bound,  and  is  in  this  sense  used  in  Luke  iv.  18  in 
reference  to  the  letting  go  of  prisoners  or  captives.  The 
phrase  a'^eat?  rwv  up.apnwv  or  TraparTTTwpaTwv  occurs  thirteen 
times  in  the  X.  T.,  and  in  every  case  refers  to  the  letting 
go  of  the  sins  which  were  held  against  the  sinner,  i.e. 
the  removal  of  his  guilt  by  forgiveness.  In  the  English 
Authorized  Version  it  is  generally  translated  by  forgiveness 
of  sins. 

(b)  It  is  part  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  representation  that  the  Greek 
word  SiKaioci),  usually  rendered  by  justify,  means  to  make 
righteous  or  morally  good.  But  though  the  word  occurs 
very  frequently  in  the  X.  T.,  no  instance  can  be  produced 
in  which  it  has  certainly  this  meaning,  whilst  in  every 
instance  the  judicial  sense  of  declaring  righteous,  absolving 
from  a  charge  or  clearing  from  guilt,  may  be  fitly  understood, 
and  in  the  majority  of  instances  no  other  sense  can  be  under 
stood  or  supposed.  Here,  again,  Dr.  Bushnell's  philology  and 
exegesis  are  clearly  at  fault. 

(r)  A  still  more  serious  objection  to  his  theory  is  that 
it  wholly  mistakes  the  nature  of  that  which  needed  to  be 
removed  ere  sin  could  be  remitted  and,  God  and  the  sinner 
reconciled.  According  to  him,  sin  is  simply  an  offence  against 
God,  and  its  eifect  is  to  alienate  God  from  the  sinner  and  to 
produce  in  the  divine  mind  a  feeling  of  hurt  and  injury,  which 
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has  to  be  removed  ere  God  will  receive  the  sinner  into  favour. 
By  man's  sin  God's  "  integrity  is  hurt,  His  holiness  offended, 
His  moral  taste  disgusted.  He  is  alienated,  thrown  off,  thrust 
back  into  separation  by  the  whole  instinct  of  his  moral  nature." * 
So  Dr.  Bushnell  represents  the  case.  But  is  this  how  the 
Bible  represents  it  ?  Are  we  not  taught  there  that  sin  is  the 
transgression  of  law,  that  where  there  is  no  law  sin  is  not, 
and  that  it  is  not  because  there  is  hurt  feeling  in  the  mind 
of  God  that  He  stands  aloof  from  man,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  because  the  broken  law  demands  reparation  and  the 
public  justice  of  God  demands  satisfaction  ere  the  sinner  can 
be  received  into  favour,  that  God's  love  to  man  is  hindered, 
as  it  were,  from  showing  itself  until  such  reparation  has  been 
made  and  such  satisfaction  rendered  ?  The  Bible  does  not 
represent  God  as  personally  at  enmity  with  man;  on  the 
contrary,  it  represents  Him  as  pitying  the  sinner,  as  loving 
the  world,  and  as  commending  His  love  to  men  while  yet 
sinners  by  providing  such  an  atonement  for  sin  as  shall 
reconcile  the  showing  of  favour  to  the  sinner  with  the  claims 
of  His  government  and  law.  The  enmity  of  God  to  the 
sinner  is  purely  redoral  and  judicial.  There  is  no  wounded 
feeling  in  His  mind  that  requires  to  be  overcome  and  appeased 
ere  He  can  sincerely  pardon  the  offender.  He  is  propense 
to  mercy ;  He  delighteth  to  be  gracious ;  He  is  Love.  And 
were  it  not  so,  one  does  not  see  how  there  could  have  been 
any  provision  for  man's  salvation  at  all.  Apart  from  this, 
what  was  there  to  prompt  the  Almighty  to  seek  the  restora 
tion  to  His  favour  of  those  who  had  insulted  and  offended 
Him  ?  So  long  as  the  "  hurt  feeling  "  of  which  Dr.  Bushnell 
speaks  remained  in  the  divine  mind  there  could  be  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  God  to  be  at  peace  and  amity  with  man. 
Either  this  feeling  must  die  out  of  the  mind  of  God,  or  the 
alienation  and  separation  must  continue  for  ever.  But  if 
this  feeling  was  really  in  the  mind  of  God  it  could  not 
simply  die  out  of  its  own  accord,  for  God  is  not  like  us, 
liable  to  fluctuations  of  feeling  or  change  of  mental  condition  ; 
the  feeling  would  abide,  and  no  step  would  be  taken  by  God 
towards  reconciliation  with  the  race  whose  conduct  had 
excited  that  feeling  in  Him.  On  Dr.  Bushnell's  hypothesis, 

1  Forgiveness  and  Law,  p.  41. 
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then,  instead  of  there  "being  on  the  part  of  God  the  initiation 
of  a  movement  towards  reconciliation  with  the  sinner,  there 
could  have  been  no  such  movement  at  all ;  the  enmity  must 
have  continued  for  ever,  and  salvation  been  a  boon  for  ever 
denied  to  man. 

(V)  It  will  Ite  observed  that  Dr.  Bushnell  inverts  the  ordo 
salutis  by  making  forgiveness  consequent  on  the  deliverance 
of  the  soul  from  the  love  and  power  of  sin.  lie  thus  repre 
sents  sanctification  as  preceding  justification ;  according  to 
him,  the  latter  is  obtained  only  when  the  former  is  complete. 
How  opposed  this  is  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  how 
utterly  subversive  of  the  whole  scheme  of  divine  truth  as 
there  revealed  to  iis,  I  need  not  stop  to  point  out.  I  may 
remark,  however,  in  passing,  that  Dr.  Buslmell's  representa 
tion  of  the  order  of  salvation  remarkably  coincides  with  that 
of  the  Romanist  divines,  and  against  which  Evangelicals  have 
from  the  first  protested.  According  to  the  Romanist  doctrine, 
justification  is  a  progressive  work,  beginning  in  the  remission 
of  original  sin  by  baptism  and  the  implantation  of  a  renewed 
nature,  or  the  infusion  of  grace,  into  the  soul,  and  proceeding 
as  the  man  advances  in  holiness,  sin  being  remitted  as  it  is 
renounced  and  removed,  and  ending  in  the  final  remission  of 
guilt  when  the  man  is  wholly  sanctified,  this  being  the  com 
pletion  of  justification.  In  like  manner,  Dr.  Bushnell  teaches 
that  it  is  as  man  is  freed  from  sin  that  his  sin  is  remitted, 
and  only  after  the  man  is  wholly  purged  from  sin,  that  is, 
after  his  sanctification  is  complete,  that  he  is  pardoned  and 
justified.  Dr.  Bushnell  does  not,  it  is  true,  homologate  the 
Romanist  doctrine,  that  by  forsaking  sin,  becoming  holy  and 
doing  good  works,  men  acquire  a  meritorious  right  to  justifi 
cation  ;  but  in  other  respects  his  doctrine  very  much  coincides 
with  theirs.  The  Romanist  doctrine,  however,  has  one  advan 
tage  over  that  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  in  that  in  it  the  ordo  salutis 
is  so  far  preserved  that  remission  of  sin,  in  the  sense  of  pardon 
and  cancelling  of  guilt,  so  far  as  that  lies  on  man  from  his 
connection  with  Adam,  is  held  as  preceding,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  the  infusion  of  grace  or  the  sanctification  of  the  soul ; 
whereas,  according  to  Dr.  Bushnell,  salvation  begins,  not  in 
pardon  and  legal  acquittal,  but  in  the  turning  of  the  man  to 
God  so  as  to  be  at  one  with  Him,  and  so  as  to  enter  on  a 
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course  of  progressive  sanctification.      And  this  leads  me  to 
another  remark  on  Dr.  Bushnell's  theory,  viz.  that  it  takes 
no  account  of  the  moral  impossibility  of  a  man's  being  turned 
to  God  so  as  to  be  at  one  with  Him,  so  long  as  he  feels  him 
self  to  be  an  unpardoned  sinner  and  to  have  the  load  of  guilt 
resting  upon  him.     Dr.  Bushnell   emphatically   asserts  that 
the  great  end   and  design  of  Christ's  work  was  to  bring  God 
and  man  to  be  at  one.     But  how  is  this  union  to  be  effected 
so  long  as  man's  sin  is   unforgiven  ?      Can  God  be  at  amity 
with  a  creature  who  lies  under  the  ban  and  sentence  of  His 
law,  whom  that  law  has  condemned,  and  over  whom  hangs 
the  penalty  which  God  Himself  has  denounced  against  sin  ? 
Is  the  actual  removal  of  sin  "  possible  (to  use  the  words  of 
Rothe)  except  on  the  supposition   that  God  has   previously 
entered  into  amicable  relations  with  the  sinner  by  the  forgive 
ness  of  sin "  ? *      Must  not  the  first   step,  therefore,  on   the 
part  of  God  towards  reconciliation  and  amity  be  the  deliver 
ing  of  the  sinner  from  the  doom  he  has  incurred  by  his  being 
pardoned  and  legally  justified  ?     And   is   not   this   also  the 
first  step  by  which  man  is  to  be  inclined  towards  reconcilia 
tion  with  God  ?     What  is  it  that  most  estranges  man  from 
God  ?    what  was   it  that  made  Adam  shrink  from  God  and 
hide  himself  from  His  presence  amid  the  trees  of  the  garden  ? 
What  is  it  that  makes  the  name  of  God  a  name  of  terror  and 
dislike  to  the  sinner  ?      Is  it  not  the  consciousness  of  guilt, 
the  sense  of  condemnation,  the  conviction  that  the  sentence 
of  God  lies   upon  him  because   of  his   sin  ?      Until  that  be 
removed,  man  must   ever  stand  aloof  from  God  in  enmity 
and  dread,  hating  Him,  and  fearing  nothing  so  much  as  the 
being   brought    into   His   presence.       But    how   is   this   dire 
obstacle   to   man's   reconciliation  with  God  to  be   overcome, 
save  by  man's  being  assured  that  God  stands  ready  to  forgive 
him  all  his  transgressions,  to  cancel  all  his  guilt,  and  to  receive 
him  as  pardoned  and  justified  into  His  favour  ?     Let  this 
gospel  be  preached  to  men,  and  an  effectual  step  will  be  taken 
towards  drawing  them  to  be  at  one  with  God.      This  gospel, 
however,  Dr.   Bushnell  does   not  preach.      He   says  to   the 
sinner,  "  Come  and  be  at  one  with  God.     See  how  good  and 
excellent  He  is.     See  how  He  cares  for  you,  how  He  pities 

1  Dtr  Erste  Br.  Johannis  praktixch  erklart. 
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you,  how  He  loves  you,  now  that  the  hurt  feeling  your  sin 
produced  has  been  removed  from  His  mind.  Come  to  Him, 
and  be  obedient,  and  follow  after  holiness  and  get  rid  of  sin, 
and  then,  when  all  your  sinfulness  is  gone,  you  will  find  all 
your  guilt  cancelled  and  forgiven."  Such  an  appeal,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  will  be  of  little  effect.  Xot  until  God's  love  to 
the  sinner  is  exhibited  in  the  oiler  to  him  of  pardon  and 
acceptance  as  a  free  gift  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  propitiatory 
and  atoning  work,  will  his  heart  be  made  contrite,  his  aversion 
to  God  overcome,  his  doubts  of  God's  grace  be  dispelled,  and 
his  whole  inner  nature  be  captivated  and  drawn  to  God  and 
to  holiness. 

(V)  In  fine,  Dr.  Buslmell  by  representing  the  influence 
exerted  by  Christ  on  man  as  operating  directly  through 
ordinary  cliannds,  in  the  same  way  as  one  man  may  operate 
morally  upon  another,  virtually  denies  the  necessity  of  a 
divine  influence  on  the  heart  in  regeneration  and  sanctifica- 
tion.  That  there  is  a  great  moral  influence,  arising  from 
Christ's  work  on  man's  behalf,  by  which  man  is  drawn  to 
holiness  and  goodness,  is  most  clearly  taught  in  the  N.  T. ; 
but  it  is  also  with  equal  clearness  taught  there  that  this 
influence  is  supernatural,  that  it  is  through  the  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  new,  the  divine  life  is  initiated  and 
sustained  in  the  soul,  and  that  it  is  only  as  that  divine  Agent 
takes  of  the  tilings  of  Christ  and  shows  them  to  us  that  we 
are  made  to  feel  the  constraining  power  of  Christ's  love  or 
the  attractive  power  of  His  cross.  What  were  Dr.  Bushnell's 
views  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  salvation  of 
sinners  I  do  not  take  it  on  myself  to  say;  but  the  effect 
of  his  teaching  in  respect  of  the  influence  of  Christ  on  the 
soul  in  promoting  salvation  seems  to  me  to  set  aside,  if  not 
wholly  to  impeach,  this  doctrine  of  the  K  T.  as  needless 
and  superfluous. 

There  remain  only  two  recent  theories  of  the  atonement 
that  deserve  any  notice,  and  that  chiefly  because  of  the  men 
by  whom  they  have  been  advanced  and  advocated.  The  one 
of  these  is  that  of  the  late  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,1  and  the  other  that  of  the  late 
Frederick  "\V.  Ilobertson  of  Brighton.2  After  the  remarks 

1  In  Iris  Theological  Estays,  -  In  his  Sermon* ,  1st  scries. 
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already  made  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  great  length 
on  either  of  these. 

e.  Mr.  Maurice,  though  a  great  master  of  language,  is  by 
no  means  a  perspicuous  writer ;  at  least,  he  often  fails  to 
convey  to  the  reader  a  clear  apprehension  of  his  opinions, — 
probably  because  he  had  not  always  a  very  definite  concep 
tion  in  his  own  mind  of  what  he  meant  to  teach.  In  regard 
to  the  work  of  Christ  he  seems  to  have  held  two  views  not, 
indeed,  irreconcilable  with  each  other,  yet  so  diverse  that 
they  may  be  regarded  as  presenting  that  work  under  two 
totally  different  aspects,  and  suggesting  two  entirely  different 
theories  regarding  it.  One  of  these  views  is  that  which  pro 
ceeds  on  the  supposition  of  an  identification  of  Christ  with 
humanity,  and  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  we 
have  considered.  On  this,  therefore,  we  need  not  delay. 
The  other  view  is  that  the  work  of  Christ  was  one  great  act 
of  self-sacrifice  on  His  part,  performed  and  endured,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  making  expiation  for  man's  sins,  but  simply 
"  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  self-sacrifice  as  due  from  all 
God's  intelligent  creatures  to  Him  who  made  them,  and  as 
constituting  their  true  dignity  and  excellence  as  moral 
beings." 

(a)  Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  representation  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  self-sacrifice  is  in  itself,  and  apart 
from  any  end  to  be  answered  by  it,  a  right  thing,  and  what 
will  be  acceptable  to  God.  But  is  this  true  ?  Is  mere  self- 
sacrifice  of  any  moral  worth  ?  Is  God  pleased  with  mere 
self-inflicted  suffering  on  the  part  of  any  of  His  creatures  ? 
If  so,  we  must  think  of  Him  as  the  worshippers  of  Baal 
thought  of  their  god,  whom  they  sought  to  propitiate  by 
cutting  themselves  with  knives  and  lancets  till  the  blood 
gushed  out  (1  Kings  xviii.  28);  or  as  the  ignorant  Papist 
imagines,  who  thinks  it  a  meritorious  thing,  and  a  thing  with 
which  God  will  be  pleased,  when  he  wastes  himself  with 
penance  and  mortifications,  or  lacerates  his  body  with  the 
scourge. 

But  it  is  not  so.  Self-sacrifice  derives  all  its  value  from 
the  end  for  which  it  is  endured.  If  that  end  is  good,  and  if 
in  order  to  attain  it  I  must  mortify  my  own  inclinations,  give 
up  my  own  ease,  relinquish  my  own  interests,  and  undergo 
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toil,   privation,   and   suffering,  then    is   such   sacrifice  of  self 
required,  and  to    render   it  would    be    for    me  a  thing  right 
and  commendable.      But  if  there  be  no  good  end  in  view  to 
be  attained  by  the  sacrifice,  then  is  such  sacrifice  a  mere  idle 
and  profitless  expenditure  to  which   no   obligation  calls,  and 
which,  instead  of  being  pleasing  to  God,  will  be  condemned  by 
Him,  and   if  offered   to    Him    will   be   repudiated   by  Him, 
saying,  "  Who  hath  required  this  at  your  hand  ?  "  (Isa.  i.  12). 
That  the  work  of  Christ  was  a  great  act  of  self-sacrifice  no 
one  can  doubt ;  and  that  it  was  acceptable  to  God  the  Bible 
distinctly  tells  us.      But  was  it  so  simply  as  sacrifice  ?     Did 
it  not  derive  all  its  worth  and  all  its  acceptability  from  its 
being  the   necessary  means  to  a  great  and  good  end  ?     And 
what  was   that  end  ?      The   apostle  tells   us  what  it  was  in 
the  same  breath  with  which  he  announces  that  the  sacrifice 
was  acceptable  to  God.      "  Christ,"  says  he,  "  hath  loved  us 
and  given  Himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God 
for  a  sweet-smelling  savour  "   (Eph.  v.  2).      There  it  is :  the 
offering  of  Christ   went   up    to    God    as    a    sweet  -  smelling 
savour,   not    because    it   was    a    mere    sacrifice  of    self,   but 
because  it  was  a   sacrifice  for   us.      It  had  a  great  end  to 
answer;  it  was  not  a  mere  exhibition  of  patient   endurance  ; 
it  was  a  means  to  an  end  ;  and  as  that  end  was  one  which 
God    desired,  the    sacrifice  offered  to  attain    it  was    pleasing 
and  acceptable  to  Him.     And  in  what  respects  Christ  gave 
Himself  for  us  He  Himself  tells  us  when  He  says,  "  The  Son 
of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  to,  but  to  minister,  and  to 
give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many"   (Matt.  xx.  28).      Here  all 
is  plain  and  consistent.     Man  was  doomed  to  deatli  because 
of  sin  ;  God  desired  the  redemption  of  His  creature  from  that 
doom  ;  Christ  gave  His  life  as  the  ransom-price  for  man ;  and 
with  this  sacrifice  God  was  well  pleased  because  it  secured  the 
end  which  He  desired.     But,  take  away  from  Christ's  work 
its  vicarious  and  substitutionary  character,  and  His  sacrifice 
becomes  a  mere  empty  show,  with  which  it  is  inconceivable 
that  God,  to  whom  all  vain  oblations  are  abominable,  should 
be  pleased. 

(b}  But,  it  may  be  said,  Mr.  Maurice  does  not  represent 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  having  no  end  in  view  to  be  secured 
by  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  holds  that  it  had  a  good  end  in 
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vie\v,  viz.  the  "  illustrating  of  the  principle  of  self-sacrifice  as 
due  from  all  God's  intelligent  creatures,  and  as  constituting 
their  true  dignity  and  excellence  as  moral  beings."  I  under 
stand  by  this  that  our  Lord's  work  had  for  its  end  the  show 
ing  to  man  what  self-sacrifice  really  is,  and  so  setting  an 
example  which  man,  if  he  would  attain  his  true  dignity  and 
excellence,  ought  to  follow.  Now,  on  this  it  may  suffice 
to  remark  —  a.  That  on  this  view  the  work  of  Christ  is 
resolved  into  the  mere  setting  of  an  example  to  men  which 
they  are  called  to  follow.  Mr.  Maurice's  theory  is  therefore 
merely  a  modification  of  the  Socinian  view  to  which  we 
have  already  adverted,  and  is  exposed  to  the  censure  which 
that  view  must  receive  from  all  who  accept  in  their  proper 
meaning  and  import  the  statements  of  Scripture  respecting 
the  nature  and  design  of  our  Lord's  work.  But  ft.  this  view 
is  not  only  unscriptural,  but  it  is  absurd.  For  what  does 
it  suppose  Christ's  example  to  be  designed  to  teach  us  ? 
Apparently  the  duty  of  submitting  to  pain,  suffering,  and 
death  in  order  to  teach  others  to  submit  to  the  same  !  Christ, 
it  is  said,  sacrificed  Himself  that  He  might  give  an  example 
to  men  of  self-sacrifice.  This  was  the  object  or  end  of  His 
sacrifice.  This,  therefore,  must  be  the  object  or  end  of  our 
self-sacrifice  if  we  are  to  follow  His  example.  To  follow  the 
example  of  Christ  is  to  do  as  He  did.  But  if  He  suffered 
merely  to  induce  us  to  submit  to  suffering,  then  to  do  as  He 
did  we  must  submit  to  suffering  in  order  to  induce  others 
also  to  submit  to  this.  And  thus  we  are  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  grand  design  of  the  sufferings  and 
work  of  our  Lord  was  to  originate  an  interminable  series  of 
sufferings  and  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  men  for  no  special 
end  beyond  the  sustaining  and  extending  of  the  series.  This 
is  surely  absurd.  One  can  understand  the  apostle,  and 
perceive  the  force  of  his  argument,  when  he  says,  "  Hereby 
we  have  known  love,  because  He  laid  down  His  life  for 
us,  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren " 
(1  John  iii.  16).  Obviously,  if  Christ  laid  down  His  life 
for  us  as  our  ransom,  and  His  example  be  binding  on  us,  we 
are  called,  if  need  be,  to  ransom  our  brethren  even  at  the 
expense  of  life.  This  is  intelligible  and  reasonable.  But  if 
Christ's  death  had  no  such  intention  and  effect,  and  was 
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merely  to  induce  us  to  die  that  we  may  induce  other  men  to 
die,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  a  representation  is  given  of 
this  great  event  which  is  little  short  of  ridiculous. 

/.  I  pass  on  to  consider  the  view  advanced  by  Mr. 
Robertson  of  Brighton.  Mr.  Robertson  was  a  distinguished 
preacher,  and  his  published  sermons,  taken  down  from  his 
lips,  may  be  regarded  as  models  of  pulpit  address,  so  far  as 
construction,  method,  and  style  are  concerned.  The  senti 
ment  also  is  in  general  sound  and  scriptural,  and  many 
forcible  and  impressive  enunciations  of  Christian  truth,  as 
well  as  enforcements  of  Christian  duty,  are  to  be  found  in 
them.  But  Mr.  Robertson  was  an  orator  rather  than  a 
theologian,  and  his  sermons  give  unmistakable  indications 
that  neither  by  habit  of  mind  nor  by  training  and  study  was 
he  specially  fitted  to  discuss  theological  questions.  When  he 
comes  upon  such  his  thinking  is  apt  to  be  loose  and  inco 
herent,  and  his  utterances  perplexingly  vague. 

His  theory  of  the  atonement,  so  far  as  I  can  make  it  out, 
is  somewhat  this.  In  a  world  where  evil  predominates  a 
good  man  will  necessarily  come  into  conflict  with  it,  and  in 
this  conflict  he  must  suffer,  and  only  by  suffering  can  he 
overcome  the  evil.  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  partaker  of  humanity, 
canie  into  this  conflict  when  here  on  earth,  and  in  this  He 
suffered,  and  could  not  but  suffer.  "  He  came  (says  Mr. 
Robertson)  into  collision  with  the  world's  evil,  and  bore  the 
penalty  of  that  daring.  He  approached  the  whirling  wheel, 
and  was  torn  in  pieces.  Such  is  the  law  which  governs  the 
conflict  with  evil.  It  can  be  crushed  only  by  suffering  from 
it.  The  Son  of  Man,  who  puts  His  naked  foot  on  the 
serpent's  head,  crushes  it ;  but  the  fang  goes  into  His  heel." 
Now,  in  this  conflict  and  suffering  Christ  may  be  said  to 
have  borne  our  sins  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Jews  of 
His  day  are  said  by  Him  to  have  borne  the  sins  of  their 
fathers,  by  allowing  their  deeds,  and  having  the  spirit  which 
led  to  these.  On  this  extraordinary  theory,  which  I  have 
endeavoured,  as  much  as  might  be,  to  state  in  Mr.  Robertson's 
own  words,  I  make  the  following  strictures  : — 

(«)  It  may  be  noted  as  an  instance  of  Mr.  Robertson's 
loose  and  incoherent  way  of  thinking  on  such  subjects,  that 
whilst  in  one  sentence  he  says  our  Lord  was  torn  in  pieces 
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by  the  whirling  wheel  of  evil,  in  a  sentence  immediately 
following  he  says  our  Lord  crushed  the  serpent's  head.  Both 
these  cannot  be  true.  If  our  Lord  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  whirling  wheel  of  evil,  then  the  serpent  working  in  that 
wheel  must  have  crushed  Him  ;  and  if  it  was  only  the  fang 
of  the  serpent  that  went  into  His  heel,  it  is  extravagant  to 
speak  of  His  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wheel  of  evil,  which 
is  only  another  name  for  the  serpent's  fang.  This,  however, 
is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance  ;  it  is  worth  noticing, 
however,  as  illustrating  the  habit  of  Mr.  Robertson's  mind, 
and  the  evil  in  discussions  of  this  sort  of  allowing  rhetoric 
to  usurp  the  place  of  logic. 

(&)  Mr.  Robertson  represents  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord 
as  those  which  came  on  Him  necessarily  in  His  conflict  with 
evil.  There  was  therefore  nothing  extraordinary  in  these 
sufferings.  They  came  on  Him  as  they  might  come  on  any 
of  us  in  conflict  with  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world.  But  is 
this  how  the  Bible  represents  these  sufferings  ?  Are  we  not 
taught  there  that  these  sufferings  were  wholly  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  ?  that  they  came  on  Christ  not  by  any  natural 
incidence,  as  suffering  may  come  on  a  man  who  goes  counter 
to  any  natural  law,  but  were  laid  upon  Him  by  God  as  a 
penalty  He  had  to  endure  ?  and  that  instead  of  being  the 
mere  accidents  of  a  good  life  in  an  evil  world,  they  were 
purposely  planned,  appointed,  and  endured  as  the  means 
towards  a  great  end  ?  All  this  Mr.  Eobertson  overlooks  or 
denies.  He  overlooks  also  the  fact  that  the  sufferings  of 
Jesus  Christ  were  voluntarily  endured.  They  came  upon 
Him,  not  because  He  could  not  avoid  them,  not  because  they 
were  the  inevitable  consequences  of  His  coining  in  contact 
with  evil,  but  simply  because  He  willed  to  suffer  because  He 
chose  to  drink  the  bitter  cup  that  was  put  into  His  hand  by 
the  Father,  and  was  obedient  even  to  death  in  order  that 
thereby  He  might  achieve  a  result  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  achieved.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  had 
Christ  willed  not  to  suffer,  all  the  powers  of  evil  would  have 
been  impotent  to  touch  Him.  "  Therefore,"  said  He  Him 
self,  "  doth  the  Father  love  me  because  I  lay  down  my  life  that 
I  might  take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I 
lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and 
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I  have  power  to  take  it  again  "  (John  x.  IT,  18).  It  is  true 
in  a  sense  His  sufferings  were  necessary.  It  is  true  that  it 
was  not  possible  that  the  cup  should  pass  from  Him  except 
He  should  drink  it.  But  that  was  not  because  He  might  not 
have  put  it  aside  had  He  willed,  but  because  His  drinking  it 
was  necessary  to  the  work  He  had  undertaken  to  accomplish. 
To  have  refused  the  suffering  would  have  been  to  desert  the 
work  and  leave  unattained  the  end  for  which  He  came  into 
the  world.  This  our  Lord  could  not  do,  and  therefore  it 
became  necessary  for  Him  to  suffer.  But,  save  in  this 
respect,  His  sufferings  were  not  inevitable.  To  represent  Him 
"  the  immaculate  and  divine  Kedeemer,  as  subject,  like  frail 
and  fallen  mortals,  to  an  incapacity  of  overcoming  the  world's 
evil  without  Himself  suffering  from  it,"  is  indeed  not  only 
unwarranted,  but  extravagant  and  absurd. 

(c)  "When  Mr.  Robertson  asserts  that  "  the  law  which 
governs  the  conflict  with  evil  "  is  that  "  it  can  be  crushed 
only  by  suffering  from  it,"  he  lays  down  a  position  which 
neither  reason  nor  experience  will  authenticate.  In  regard 
to  physical  evil  every  one  knows  that  it  is  not  by  suffering 
from  it,  but  by  alleviating  the  suffering  which  it  inflicts,  that 
it  is  to  be  overcome.  And  it  is  the  same  in  regard  to  moral 
evil.  The  apostle  exhorts  Christians  to  overcome  evil  by 
their  good  ;  and  this  is  the  grand  panacea  by  which  evil  is 
to  be  cured,  the  weapon  by  which  chiefly  it  is  to  be  over 
come.  As  a  supply  of  gcod  food  will  best  allay  the  evil  of 
hunger  ;  as  rest  and  genial  slumber  will  more  than  anything 
else  overcome  the  evil  of  fatigue  ;  as  wholesome  diet,  kindly 
nursing,  even  more  than  medicine,  will  meet  and  vanquish 
disease ;  as  soothing  unguents  will  most  readily  appease  the 
pain  of  a  wound, — so  moral  goodness,  displayed  in  fitting  acts, 
will  prove  the  most  effective  and  the  most  certain  conqueror 
of  moral  evil.  And  if  this  be  true  in  regard  to  us,  whose 
good  must  ever  be  more  or  less  imperfect,  shall  it  be  said 
that  it  could  not  have  held  in  regard  to  Him  whose  goodness 
was  absolute  and  all  -  commanding  ?  But,  even  supposing 
that  in  respect  of  creatures  such  as  we  are,  frail  and  fallen, 
it  is  a  law  that  evil  can  be  overcome  only  by  suffering  from 
it,  can  this  law  be  held  to  bind  Him,  the  Holy  One  of  God, 
whose  resources  are  infinite,  whose  power  is  Almighty,  and 
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whose  word  could  annihilate  all  being  but  His  own  ?  Surely 
had  His  mission  been  merely  to  overcome  and  subdue  evil  in 
the  world,  we  may  believe  He  could  have  accomplished  this 
without  suffering  from  it.  But 

(d)  It  is  altogether  a  misconception  of  the  end  and  purpose 
of  our  Lord's  mission  and  work  to  represent  this  as  the 
overcoming  of  evil.  According  to  the  express  declarations  of 
Scripture  it  was  to  take  away  sin,  not  to  overcome  evil,  that 
He  came  into  the  world.  These  are  not  the  same.  Sin  may 
be  taken  away,  guilt  may  be  cancelled,  whilst  moral  evil 
remains.  It  is  true  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  our  Lord's 
work  is  the  subjugation  of  evil  and  its  entire  removal  from 
the  soul  of  man  ;  but  this  is  not  the  primary  and  immediate 
effect  of  that  work,  nor  was  this  what  our  Lord  came  into 
the  world  immediately  to  accomplish.  He  came  to  take 
away  sin  as  guilt,  to  be  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  thereby  to  open  a  way  by  which  sin  might  be 
forgiven  and  a  divine  power  be  communicated  to  man  by 
which  he  should  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  evil  and 
enabled  wholly  to  overcome  it.  Not  without  this  power  is 
evil  to  be  overcome  ;  but  this  power  is  communicated  only 
where  sin  has  been  forgiven  and  guilt  cancelled.  To  repre 
sent  our  Lord's  mission  and  work  as  having  for  their  end 
properly  and  directly  the  overcoming  of  evil,  is  to  confound 
His  mission  and  work  with  the  mission  and  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  just  view  and  the  correct  statement  is 
that  Christ  came  to  take  away  sin  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might 
be  given  to  renew,  purify,  and  sanctify  men's  hearts,  and  so 
overcome  evil  and  put  it  out  of  the  world.  "  Christ,"  says 
the  apostle,  "  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
being  made  a  curse  for  us  ...  that  wre  might  receive  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith"  (Gal.  iii.  13,  14).  First, 
redemption  through  one  who  has  suffered  for  us,  then  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  sanctify  and  renew  us.  This  is 
the  proper  order,  and  only  by  keeping  this  in  view  can  we 
have  a  just  conception  of  the  design  and  effect  of  our  Lord's 
mission  and  work. 

(e)  Once  more :  How,  on  Mr.  Eobertson's  theory,  can  it  be 
seen  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  conducive  to  our 
deliverance  from  evil  ?  How  come  they  to  have  any  effect 
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in  this  direction  ?  Here  Mr.  Robertson  leaves  us  wholly  in 
the  dark.  "What  he  says  on  this  point  is  to  me  simply  un 
intelligible.  The  only  meaning  I  can  extract  from  his  words 
is  that  Christ  bare  our  sins,  had  our  sin  imputed  to  Him  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Jews  of  His  day  bare  the  sins  of  their 
fathers,  that  is,  by  imitating  their  example  and  being  of  the 
same  spirit  with  them.  "  Separate  acts  of  sin,"  he  says, 
"  are  but  manifestations  of  one  great  principle.  It  was  thus 
that  the  Saviour  looked  on  the  sins  of  His  day.  The  Jews 
of  that  age  had  had  no  hand  in  the  murder  of  Abel  or 
Zacharias,  but  they  were  of  kindred  spirit  with  the  men  who 
slew  them.  Condemning  their  sin  they  imitated  their  act. 
In  that  imitation  they  '  allowed  the  deeds  of  their  fathers  ; ' 
they  shared  in  the  guilt  of  the  act  which  had  been  con 
summated,  because  they  had  the  spirit  that  led  to  it."  The 
obvious  inference  from  such  language  is  that  Christ  bare  our 
sins  by  imitating  our  acts  of  sin,  by  allowing  our  sinful  deeds, 
by  being  of  the  spirit  which  leads  us  to  commit  sin.  But  so 
horrible  a  conclusion  could  not  be  that  which  Mr.  Eobertson 
wished  his  hearers  to  draw  ;  and  indeed  he  goes  on  in  the 
next  paragraph  to  give  a  totally  different  representation  of 
how  it  was  that  Christ  bare  our  sins.  "  It  is  in  this  way 
only,"  lie  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  you  will  be  able  with  any 
reality  of  feeling  to  enter  into  the  truth  that  your  sins  nailed 
Him  to  the  cross :  that  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all,"  etc.  "  In  this  way  ? "  In  what  way  ? 
In  the  way  in  which  the  sins  of  the  murderers  of  Abel  and 
Zacharias  were  laid  on  the  Jews  of  Christ's  day  ?  By  no 
means,  but  in  a  way  as  nearly  as  possible  the  converse  of 
this,  viz.  by  our  being  of  the  same  spirit  as  the  Jews  who 
despised,  persecuted,  and  slew  Christ,  and  imitating  in  spirit 
their  deeds.  "  My  sin  and  your  sin,"  he  exclaims,  "  the  sin 
of  all,  bears  the  guilt  of  the  Redeemer's  sacrifice."  So  it 
comes  to  this  :  There  was  guilt  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  ; 
that  guilt  was  the  guilt  of  the  Jews  who  slew  Him ;  and 
that  guilt  becomes  ours  when  we  are  of  the  same  spirit  as 
they  were,  and  act  in  effect  as  they  acted.  The  Jews  of  our 
Lord's  day  bore  the  sins  of  their  fathers  by  indulging  their 
spirit  and  imitating  their  example,  and  we  bear  the  guilt  of 
the  Jews  who  maltreated  and  crucified  Christ  when  we 
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indulge  their  spirit  and  follow  their  example.  And  this, 
according  to  Mr.  Robertson,  is  Christ's  vicarious  sacrifice — 
His  suffering  for  our  sins  !  Out  of  this  imbroglio  I  con 
fess  I  cannot  see  my  way :  Davus  sum,  non  (Eclipus. 

But  suppose  we  take  that  part  of  Mr.  Eobertson's  statement 
which  is  intelligible,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  not  in  accord 
ance  with  truth  and  fact, — suppose  we  admit  that  the  suffer 
ings  of  our  Lord  were  the  necessary  and  inevitable  result  of 
His  being  brought  in  collision  with  the  evil  that  is  in  the 
world,  the  question  arises,  How  were  these  sufferings  bene 
ficial  to  us  ?  In  what  way  is  the  conflict  which  He  endured 
conducive  to  our  advantage  ?  To  this  inquiry  Mr.  Robertson 
has  no  satisfactory  answer  to  give  ;  indeed,  he  gives  no  answer 
to  it  at  all.  Had  he  said,  Christ  suffered  thus  as  a  propitiation 
for  our  sins,  he  would  have  given  an  answer  so  satisfactory 
that  it  would  have  more  than  compensated  for  all  the  defects 
and  errors  of  his  general  representation.  But  this  he  does 
not  say ;  rather,  this  he  denies  and  repudiates.  Or  had  he 
said,  Christ  endured  this  conflict  that  He  might  vanquish 
Satan,  and  so  utterly  destroy  sin  that  it  should  no  longer  be 
found  among  men,  he  would  have  advanced  what  was  at  least 
intelligible,  however  contrary  to  reason  and  Scripture.  But 
this  he  does  not  say.  From  the  general  purport  of  his  utter 
ances  we  may  infer  that  he  regarded  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
as  of  advantage  to  us,  as  commending  to  us  the  love  of  God  to 
man  the  sinner,  and  as  also  showing  to  us  the  evil  and  misery 
of  sin.  But  here  the  question  will  again  arise,  How  do  the 
sufferings  Christ  endured  manifest  to  us  the  love  of  God  ? 
To  this  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  a  vicarious  propitiation 
effected  by  Christ  can  give  a  ready  and  satisfactory  answer, 
for  they  can  say  the  giving  up  by  God  of  His  Son  to  suffering 
and  death  in  order  to  atone  for  man's  sins,  is  the  greatest  and 
most  affecting  proof  of  God's  love  that  has  been  or  that  can 
be  afforded  to  us.  But  where  the  propitiatory  design  and 
effect  of  Christ's  sufferings  are  denied,  this  answer,  of  course, 
cannot  be  given.  What  answer,  then,  has  Mr.  Robertson, 
who  denies  this,  to  give  ?  Absolutely  none.  "  He  makes  no 
attempt,"  as  Dr.  Crawford  has  remarked,  "  to  show  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  this  self-immolating  conflict  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  should  have  yrcatly  contributed  to  our  benefit,  as  the 
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Scriptures  emphatically  declare  it  to  have  done  above  every 
other  provision  of  divine  love.  .  .  .  If,"  the  same  writer  goes 
on  to  say,  "  His  sufferings  be  not  the  appointed  means  by 
which  pardoning  mercy  and  sanctifying  grace  are  obtained  for 
such  as  put  their  trust  in  Him  ;  if  they  be  regarded  only  as 
the  necessary  result  of  His  own  personal  contest  with  the  evil 
agencies  that  were  opposed  to  Him ;  if  they  have  not  so 
crushed  the  world's  evil  as  in  some  effectual  way  to  rescue  or 
redeem  us  from  it, — then  I  am  \inable  to  see  any  such 
inestimable  good  to  men  of  all  nations  and  of  all  ages  arising 
from  them  as  can  justify  the  scriptural  representations  given 
of  them,  as  of  all  tokens  of  divine  love  incomparably  the 
most  wonderful."  * 

The  other  idea,  that  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
endured  for  our  benefit  as  illustrating  the  evil  and  misery  of 
sin,  and  so  tending  to  persuade  us  to  forsake  and  renounce  it, 
may  be  dismissed  with  very  brief  notice.  For  what  is  it  that 
is  presented  to  us  in  these  sufferings  ?  Not  the  case  of  a 
wicked  man  enduring  the  consequences  of  his  iniquity  or  the 
misery  attendant  on  sin,  but  that  of  a  good  man,  a  perfectly 
-sinless  and  holy  man,  enduring  unequalled  calamity  and 
suffering,  not  a  little  of  which  came  upon  Him  because  of  His 
very  goodness  and  holiness.  This,  unexplained  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  as  the  substitute  of  sinners,  and  bearing  their  sins 
in  His  own  body,  would  naturally  be  held  to  show,  not  the  evil 
and  misery  of  sin,  but  the  evil  and  misery  of  goodness,  and  so 
far  from  furnishing  an  inducement  to  men  to  forsake  sin  and 
follow  after  holiness,  would  rather  tend  to  fortify  them  in 
iniquity,  and  make  them  shun  goodness.  Thus  viewed,  the 
effect  on  men  of  the  contemplation  of  our  Lord's  sufferings 
would  be  anything  but  beneficial.  Instead  of  stimulating 
and  encouraging  to  a  conflict  with  evil,  it  would  have  rather 
the  opposite  effect.  "If,"  as  Dr.  Crawford  says,  "the 
immaculate  Jesus  —  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  —  must 
needs,  when  engaging  in  such  a  conflict,  be  subjected  to 
humiliations  the  most  abasing  and  sufferings  the  most  excru 
ciating,  we  have  cause  to  fear  that  ordinary  men  may  find 
in  His  example  quite  as  much  to  daunt  and  check  as  to  encourage 
them  ;  and  that  they  may  so  read  the  history  of  His  afflictions 
1  Atonement,  p.  341. 
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as  to  learn  from  it  that  their  best  policy  is  to  refrain  from  all 
contact  with  '  the  cockatrice  by  whose  envenomed  fang  He 
was  so  sorely  pierced,'  and  from  all  collision  with  '  the  whirl 
ing  wheel,'  by  approaching  which  too  nearly  He  was  torn  in 

pieces."  l 

In  taking  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  representations  of 
the  nature  and  effect  of  the  work  and  sufferings  of  Christ 
which  we  have  been  considering,  it  cannot  fail  to  occur  to  you 
that  though  I  have  spoken  of  these  as  theories  of  the  atone 
ment,  they  are  not  properly  so  designated.  A  theory  (decopia) 
is  a  survey  or  conspectus  of  all  the  phenomena  to  be  explained 
in  their  connection  with  each  other,  and  their  relation  to 
some  general  fact,  or  truth,  or  principle  under  which  they  are 
comprehended.  A  theory  of  the  atonement,  therefore,  must 
first  of  all  present  a  full  and  accurate  collection  of  all  the 
utterances  of  Scripture  on  the  subject,  and  from  these,  by 
a  careful  induction,  the  general  proposition  is  to  be  educed 
which  expresses  the  meaning  and  purport  of  these.  To 
reverse  this  process  and  first  to  assume  a  general  proposition, 
and  then  to  seek  support  for  it  from  Scripture,  is  to  put  forth 
a  speculation,  and  not  to  offer  a  theory.  And  this  is  what  all 
the  writers  whose  opinions  we  have  been  considering  have 
done.  They  offer  their  representation,  not  as  what  they  have 
by  a  process  of  induction  drawn  from  Scripture,  but  as  a 
hypothesis  which  they  have  fallen  upon,  and  which  they 
think  will  suffice  to  explain  the  facts.  By  some  of  them  no 
note  is  taken  of  what  Scripture  says  on  the  subject  at  all, 
while  others  simply  quote  Scripture,  and  endeavour  to  sho\v 
that  it  may  be  so  interpreted  as  to  support  their  views.  In 
neither  case  is  the  course  followed  a  right  one.  The  atone 
ment  is  a  purely  scriptural  dogma.  We  know  nothing  on 
the  subject  except  what  we  may  learn  from  Scripture.  To 
ignore  Scripture,  then,  in  our  investigation  is  simply  to  lay 
aside  the  only  light  that  can  guide  us,  and  to  try  to  find  our 
way  in  the  dark  ;  and  first  to  form  our  hypothesis  and  then 
come  to  Scripture  to  find  support  for  it,  is  nothing  better  than 
to  try  to  gain  credit  to  an  invention  of  our  own  by  making 
Scripture  ancillary  to  it.  In  the  former  case  we  refuse  the 
1  Atonement,  p.  342. 
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only  competent  guide ;  in  the  latter,  we  are  in  danger  of 
making  the  guide  bend  to  our  directions,  so  as  to  follow  us 
where  it  ought  to  lead. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  all  these  so-called  theories 
proceed  upon  an  entire  misconception  of  one  of  the  main  facts 
of  the  case,  the  fact  of  sin.  It  was  to  take  away  sin  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  and  suffered  ;  and  we  can 
consequently  understand  aright  the  design  and  nature  of  His 
work  only  as  we  rightly  apprehend  the  nature  and  character 
of  that  which  He  came  to  take  away.  What,  then,  is  sin  ? 
With  these  writers  it  is  nothing  more  than  moral  evil,  a  thing 
morally  odious,  and  which  brings  physical  evil  in  its  train. 
Xo  wonder,  then,  that  they  do  not  see  the  need  for  an  expia 
tion  ere  sin  can  be  taken  away.  It  is  possible  to  remove 
moral  evil  in  many  ways  without  this.  It  may  be  removed 
by  sound  doctrine,  it  may  be  removed  by  good  example,  it 
may  be  removed  by  earnest  entreaty,  it  may  be  removed  by 
touching  and  pathetic  appeals.  But  it  is  not  thus  that 
Scripture  represents  sin.  Whilst  asserting  its  moral  evil,  it 
is  primarily  as  a  transgression  of  law,  entailing  guilt  and  con 
demnation  on  the  transgressor,  that  Scripture  represents  it. 
It  is  not  merely  KaKia  and  dae/3eia,  it  is  primarily  avopia  and 
Trapd/Bacris  rov  vop.ov  (1  John  iii.  4  ;  lioin.  ii.  23).  Now, 
where  this  exists  it  can  be  taken  away  only  by  expiation. 
Law  cannot  remit  its  claims  otherwise.  Here,  therefore,  is 
the  Trpwrov  i/reOSo?  of  all  these  so-called  theories;  their 
authors  stumble  at  the  very  threshold  by  misconceiving  the 
foremost  part  of  the  case.  Their  first  step  being  wrong, 
their  whole  course  must  of  necessity  be  wrong,  and  their 
coiK'limoii  far  from  the  truth. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  ATONEMENT. 

3.  Principles  upon  ichich  a  Theory  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ 
rmay  be  constructed. 

The  survey  we  have  taken  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
atonement  has  brought  before  us  three  distinct  classes  of 
dogmatic  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  this  transaction. 
There  is  (1)  the  opinion  which  concludes  that  the  atonement 
was  of  a  legal  or  forensic  character,  intended  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  divine  justice,  and  thereby  remove  the  legal 
obstacles  which  prevented  man's  reconciliation  with  God. 
There  is  (2)  the  opinion  which  concludes  that  the  atonement 
was  wholly  of  a  moral  character,  intended  to  operate  upon 
man  rather  than  to  affect  the  divine  administration,  and  by 
removing  man's  hostility  to  God  to  effect  his  return  to  his 
Father  in  heaven  in  peace  and  holiness.  And  there  is  (3)  the 
opinion  which  concludes  that  the  atonement  was  wholly  of  a 
symbolical  character,  intended  merely  to  shadow  forth  certain 
important  religious  truths  or  spiritual  facts.  Of  these  classes 
we  may  safely  discard  the  last  without  any  special  examina 
tion,  inasmuch  as,  instead  of  attempting  to  solve  the  problem, 
it  simply  evades  it,  and  answers  the  question,  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  atonement  ?  by  virtually  denying  that  there  was 
any  atonement  at  all.  For  it  would  only  be  an  abuse  of 
words  to  apply  this  term  to  a  mere  sacrament  or  symbol  of 
religious  truths.  An  atonement  is  a  device  or  operation  of 
some  sort  by  which  parties  at  variance  are  made  one ;  but  a 
symbol  is  merely  a  method  of  reminding  us  of  truth  already 
known ;  it  announces  nothing  new,  nothing  unknown  apart 
from  it,  and,  consequently,  can  effect  no  result  that  might  not 
have  been  effected  without  it.  To  call  the  work  of  Christ, 
then,  a  mere  symbolical  representation  of  religious  truth,  is  to 
deny  that  it  had  any  effect  which  might  not  have  been  pro 
duced  by  that  truth  itself  forcibly  presented.  A  symbol  of 
truth  can  never  do  more  than  the  truth  of  which  it  is  a 
symbol  could  do ;  and,  consequently,  if  the  work  of  Christ  was 
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merely  a  symbolical  representation  of  religious  truth  previously 
known,  it  could  have  no  more  influence  in  reconciling  God 
and  man  than  that  truth  had  had.  It  was  only  a  new  lesson 
of  the  old  truth,  more  impressive,  perhaps,  than  former  lessons, 
but  not  in  kind  differing  from  them.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
theory  of  this  port,  instead  of  affording  any  explanation  of 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  simply  explains  it  away — sublimates 
it  into  empty  vapour,  leaving  not  even  &  caput  mortuum  behind. 
Discounting  this  class  of  conclusions,  we  have  to  consider 

o 

the  two  former.  As  to  the  first,  we  have  seen  that  it  is 
resolvable  into  two  distinct  and  really  different  theories, 
according  as  the  satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ  is  regarded 
as  demanded  by  the  inherent  justice  of  God,  or  as  demanded 
by  the  administrative  justice  of  God;  in  other  words,  accord 
ing  as  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  viewed  as  a  paying  to  God 
of  man's  debt  incurred  by  sin,  or  as  a  penal  example  endured 
for  man's  behoof,  that  on  the  ground  of  it  sin  might  be 
forgiven  without  any  harm  accruing  thence  to  the  divine 
government.  We  have  thus  had  in  reality  three  theories  of 
atonement  to  consider,  which  may  be  thus  designated : 
(1)  The  simple  satisfaction  theory;  (2)  the  rectoral  or  govern 
mental  theory  ;  and  (3)  the  purely  moral  theory. 

Now,  I  arn  unwilling  to  believe  that  our  choice  lies  neces 
sarily  Icficccn  these  three — that  if  we  take  the  one  we  must 
reject  the  others,  for  I  cannot  help  regarding  each  as  incom 
plete,  if  not  liable  to  serious  objections,  by  itself,  and  that  the 
whole  truth  will  be  found  in  a  judicious  combination  of  them 
all.  Such  a  combination  we  should,  I  think,  attempt  to 
make  in  offering  a  theory  of  the  atonement  ;  and  having 
examined,  as  far  as  time  would  admit,  some  of  the  leading 
theories  in  each  of  these  schools,  and  showed  wherein  they 
seemed  to  me  partial  or  erroneous,  I  would  now  place  before 
you  a  succinct  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  a  theory  of  the  atonement  may  be  formed. 

This  I  shall  do  by  enunciating  and  briefly  illustrating  a 
series  of  propositions. 

(1.)  God,  as  the  Moral  Governor  -of  the  universe,  must 
always  act  in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent  with  Himself  and 
with  that  government  which  is  but  an  expression  of  Himself. 
This  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  from  the  perfection 
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of  God.  As  the  infinitely  wise,  holy,  and  true  God,  He  can 
find  the  only  worthy  end  of  His  acting  in  Himself,  and  in 
pursuing  that  end  He  can  never  act  otherwise  than  in 
harmony  with  Himself.  Hence  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to 
Him  perfect  righteousness  arid  holiness,  by  which  we  are  not 
to  understand  equity  and  moral  purity  so  much  as  the  perfect 
propriety,  so  to  speak,  of  all  God's  manifestations  of  Himself 
to  His  creatures — the  entire  consistency  of  all  that  He  says 
and  does  with  His  own  perfect  and  ineffable  nature. 

(2.)  God  having  denounced  sin  as  utterly  abhorrent  to  His 
nature  and  as  a  transgression  of  His  law,  must  ever  act  so  as 
to  preserve  intact  His  consistency  in  this  particular,  i.e.  so  as 
to  manifest  His  own  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  to  uphold  the 
stability  and  honour  of  His  government,  under  which  it  is 
forbidden.  He  must  ever  appear  as  hating  sin,  as  seeking  to 
deter  His  intelligent  creatures  from  committing  it,  and  as 
maintaining  with  inflexible  rigour  the  prescriptions  and  the 
sanctions  of  His  law  directed  against  it.  Hence  He  must 
not  only  denounce  it,  but  punish  those  who  commit  it,  and  so 
place  Himself  in  a  position  of  hostility  in  relation  to  such. 
We  find,  accordingly,  in  Scripture  that  He  is  continually 
represented  as  standing  in  this  relation  to  sinners  of  the 
human  race  (Rom.  i.  18;  Eph.  v.  6;  Ps.  vii.  11;  Ezra  viii. 
22;  Ps.  Ixxv.  8,  ix.  17;  Matt.  x.  28).  Such  plain  and 
repeated  statements  of  Scripture  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
explain  away.  It  may,  indeed,  be  conceded  to  reason  that 
when  "  anger  "  and  "  wrath  "  are  imputed  to  the  Almighty,  we 
are  not  to  take  the  words  in  their  literal  meaning,  as  if  God 
could  be  subject  to  the  passions  which  are  in  us  designated 
by  these  words ;  but  if  from  this  it  be  argued  that  they 
mean  nothing  at  all  as  applied  to  God  beyond  indicating  that 
sin  is  contrary  to  Him,  we  must  protest  against  the  conclu 
sion  as  alike  opposed  to  sound  hermeneutics  and  to  the 
analogy  of  Scripture.  The  only  safe  way  of  expounding 
these  and  similar  anthropopathisms  is  by  analogy ;  and  the 
analogy  here  plainly  is,  that  as  wrath  and  anger  on  the  part 
of  man  lead  to  the  inflicting  of  suffering  on  those  who  are  the 
objects  of  these  passions,  so  God,  as  the  enemy  of  sin,  will 
certainly  inflict  punishment  on  those  who  are  guilty  of  it, — 
a  sentiment  which  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  whole 
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tenor  of  Scripture  concerning  the  bearing  of  present  trans 
gression  on  future  suffering.  We  may  add  that  this  is  also 
in  full  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  natural  reason  on  the 
subject  of  retribution.  The  conscience  of  every  man  teaches 
him  that  the  sin  he  commits  now  will  appear  against  him 
another  day,  and  bring  upon  him  the  penalty  denounced  by 
the  divine  law  against  all  who  transgress  it.  Indeed,  if  it 
were  not  so,  why  should  conscience  be  felt  to  impose  upon  us 
an  imperative  obligation  ?  and  why  should  we  feel  that  con 
science  betrays  its  trust  and  fails  to  fulfil  its  office  when  it 
does  otherwise  than  rebuke  us  for  sin  and  warn  us  of  retribu 
tion  ?  The  affirmation  of  this  rests  on  the  belief  in  a  Just 
and  Holy  Ruler,  to  whom  sin  is  odious,  and  who  will  reckon 
with  the  sinner ;  and  the  force  with  which  the  affirmation 
comes  home  to  every  man's  bosom  is  proof  sufficient  of  the 
accordance  of  natural  reason  with  Scripture  on  this  important 
point.  Xor  is  the  voice  of  history  silent  here.  Rather  does 
it  in  loud  and  thrilling  tones  proclaim  the  presence  and  con 
tinual  presidency  of  a  righteous  and  sin-hating  Ruler  in  the 
universe.  Among  the  many  lessons  which  history  teaches, 
none  is  uttered  with  greater  force  than  this,  "  Be  sure  your  sin 
will  find  you  out"  (Num.  xxxii.  23).  Universal  experience 
assures  us  that  moral  evil  always  brings  with  it  its  own 

\J  O 

punishment  sooner  or  later,  in  one  form  or  another.  An 
ever -watchful  Xemesis  dogs  the  steps  of  the  successful 
criminal,  and  at  length  vindicates  by  his  punishment  the 
law  he  has  broken.  "Whatever  pleasures  may  accompany  the 
commission  of  evil,  whatever  advantages  may  for  a  season 
appear  to  accrue  from  it,  and  however  long  the  transgressor 
may  seem  to  enjoy  impunity,  the  Avenger  is  sure  to  come  at 
last,  and  then,  like  the  cup  of  the  drunkard,  the  pleasant  or 
profitable  sin  "  biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an 
adder  "  (Prov.  xxiii.  32). 

(3.)  Whilst  God  is  thus  under  an  obligation  arising  from 
the  perfection  of  His  own  nature  to  denounce  sin,  and,  as  a 
Ruler,  to  pronounce  sentence  of  punishment  on  those  who 
by  sin  have  incurred  the  penalty  attached  to  the  prohibition 
of  it,  He  is  no  less  under  obligation  from  the  perfection  of  His 
nature  to  pity  and  compassionate  the  sinner.  For  God  is  not 
only  pure  and  true,  He  is  also  and  not  less  merciful  and 
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loving ;  and  having  created  man  for  Himself,  and  for  reasons 
entirely  in  Himself,  He  can  never  cease  to  regard  with  interest 
and  affection  the  being  He  has  thus  spontaneously  formed. 
That  it  is  so,  the  page  of  natural,  no  less  than  the  page  of 
written,  revelation  bears  ample  witness.  "While  the  Scripture 
proclaims  Him  to  be  the  "  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious," 
who,  though  "  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,  and  who 
cannot  look  upon  sin,"  yet  "  willeth  not  the  death  of  him  that 
dieth,  but  that  he  should  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live ; " 
the  voice  of  nature  no  less  explicitly  attests  His  benevolence 
and  beneficence  to  the  children  of  men.  He  has  never  at  any 
time  left  Himself  without  a  witness  in  this  respect ;  doing 
good  unto  all  men ;  giving  them  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful 
seasons  ;  filling  their  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.  The 
entire  world  is  full  of  His  goodness ;  "  air,  earth,  and  sea 
teem  with  life,"  and  life  to  most  creatures  is  but  joy.  Whilst, 
therefore,  conscience,  acting  on  the  assumption  that  God  is 
just,  threatens  the  sinner  with  punishment,  the  aspect  of 
God's  unwearied  goodness  awakens  hope  that  in  some  way 
mercy  may  yet  reach  him  so  as  to  deliver  him  from  the 
penalty  to  which  his  sins  have  exposed  him.  The  very  fact 
that  God  by  His  providence  preserves  the  race  of  men  in 
spite  of  themselves  (for  the  tendency  of  sin  is  to  enfeeble, 
diminish,  and  ultimately  to  destroy  the  race),  and  continues  to 
bestow  blessing  upon  them,  notwithstanding  continual  rebellion 
against  Him,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  suggest  the  probability 
and  beget  the  hope  that  in  some  way  God  will  appear  for  the 
restoration  of  mankind,  such  as  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the 
perfection  of  His  character  and  the  glory  of  His  administration. 
"  Mankind,"  says  Dr.  M'Cosh,  "  seems  to  be  a  race  fallen  but 
not  a  race  abandoned, — a  race  which  cannot  rise  of  itself,  but 
a  race  which  seems  to  be  kept  with  care  because  it  is  yet  to 
rise."  In  illustration  of  this,  he  refers  to  the  appearance  of 
Judea  as  a  land  over  which  the  divine  judgments  have  passed, 
but  which,  at  the  same  time,  appears  as  if  it  were  just  waiting 
for  the  promised  renovation.  "  Does  it  not  look,"  he  continues, 
"  as  if,  after  the  same  way,  there  were  among  the  ruins  of  our 
nature  some  materials  which  God  is  keeping  with  care  that 
He  may  rear  a  new  fabric  ? " 1  Man,  in  point  of  fact,  has 

1  Method  cf  Divine  Government,  p.  487. 
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always  cherished  such  a  hope.  If  he  looks  back  with  regret 
to  a  golden  age  that  has  long  since  passed  away,  he  consoles 
himself  with  the  prospect,  more  or  less  definite,  of  a  grand 
restoration  of  the  race  to  be  achieved  by  some  divine  inter 
position  on  its  behalf.  The  sentiments  to  which  Virgil  has 
given  such  striking  utterance  in  his  Pollio,1  find  their  counter- 

o  o 

part  in  the  legends  of  the  Persians  concerning  the  destruction 
of  Ahriman  by  Ormuzd,  and  the  consequent  bestowal  upon  the 
earth  of  all  the  blessings  of  peace,  plenty,  and  unity ;  in  the 
legend  of  the  Zcndavcsta  concerning  the  restoration  of  the 
reign  of  righteousness  and  true  godliness  in  the  last  days ;  in 
the  Egyptian  belief  in  the  victory  of  Osiris  over  Typhou  ; 2  and 
even  in  the  northern  legends  concerning  that  new  earth,  "  most 
lovely  and  verdant,"  which,  after  the  battle  of  the  gods,  shall 
arise  out  of  the  sea,  and  on  whose  "  pleasant  fields  the  grain 
shall  grow  unsown."  3  These  beliefs  may  probably  be  trace 
able  to  some  primitive  tradition  as  their  source ;  but  they 
could  hardly  have  survived  had  not  the  experience  of  the  race 
fallen  in  with  the  anticipations  they  embody. 

(4.)  These  anticipations,  however,  can  never  acquire  any 
firmness  or  precision,  or  rest  on  any  solid  basis  of  conviction 
anterior  to  actual  experience  of  what  God  will  do  for  man's 
recovery.  Man,  preserved  amidst  conscious  unworthiness  and 
experienced  degradation,  may  have  a  hope  that  some  way  will 
be  employed  by  God  for  his  final  recovery ;  but,  previous 
to  experience,  he  can  never  discover  in  what  way  this  shall 
be  done.  Butler  has  remarked  that  though  we  may,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  God,  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as 
to  the  ends  which  God  will  secure,  "  we  are  not  competent 
judges  what  is  the  proper  way  of  acting  in  order  the  most 
effectually  to  accomplish  these  ends." 4  This  remark  may  be 
applied  to  the  case  before  us :  we  may  conclude,  with  consider 
able  confidence,  that  God  will  interpose  for  man's  deliverance, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  if  He  does,  it  will  be  in  a  manner 
honourable  to  Himself;  but  we  can  go  but  a  very  little  way 

1  Eclogue  iv. 

2  See  Tholuck's  Outdo  mid  Julius,  Appendix  4. 

3  See  Prose  Eddn,  ch.  liii.,  in  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  457,    Doha's 
edit. 

4  Analogy,  Pt.  I.  c.  vii. 
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in  determining  the  grounds  upon  which  He  must  proceed  in 
this,  and  we  are  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  method  by  which, 
upon  these  grounds,  He  shall  accomplish  the  end  designed. 
In  fact,  the  two  aspects  of  the  divine  character  at  which  we 
have  glanced,  when  viewed  in  their  relation  to  man  as  a  sinner, 
land  us  in  what  (to  use  the  language  of  Kant)  is  called  an 
antinomy  of  reason,  similar  to  that  which  emerges  when  we 
contemplate  the  liberty  of  man  as  a  free  agent  in  connection 
with  his  subjection  to  the  law  of  causation,  or  human  respon 
sibility  in  connection  with  divine  ordination.  In  cases  of  this 
sort  we  have  no  contradiction,  but  only  a  law  over  against  a 
law,  both  of  which  may  be  true,  and  neither  of  which  excludes 
the  other.  In  a  contradiction  we  have  two  propositions  which 
mutually  destroy  each  other,  and  one  of  which  must  therefore 
be  false ;  in  an  antinomy  we  have  two  propositions,  both  of 
which  can  be  shown  to  be  true,  and  which,  though  we  cannot 
see  how  they  are  to  be  reconciled,  yet  do  not  so  destroy  each 
other  as  to  oblige  us  to  conclude  that  they  never  can  be  recon 
ciled.  In  short,  in  the  one  case  our  reason  tells  us  that  they 
are  irreconcilable ;  in  the  other  case  we  simply  acknowledge 
that  our  reason  does  not  enable  us  to  see  how  they  are  to  be 
reconciled.  Now,  such  an  antinomy  of  reason  emerges  in  the 
case  before  us.  Both  aspects  of  the  divine  character  can  be 
proved  to  be  true,  and  neither  of  them  contradicts  the  other. 
If  we  see  reason  to  believe  that  God  is  under  obligation  to 
punish  sin,  we  are  not  thereby  constrained  to  deny  that  He  is 
also  under  obligation  to  compassionate  the  sinner  and  seek 
his  deliverance  from  the  penalty  he  has  incurred. 

Impatience  of  this  antinomy  has  led  men  to  cast  out  of 
view  one  or  other  of  the  propositions  of  which  it  consists,  and 
by  this  means  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  problem  which 
has  served  for  the  time  to  satisfy  their  minds.  But  such  an 
expedient  is  neither  reverent  nor  wise ;  for  whatever  pro 
nounces  on  God's  doings  from  a  wilfully  partial  view  of  His 
character  is  insulting  to  Him,  and  we  had  much  better  remain 
with  a  problem  unsolved  than  resort  to  means  which  solve  it 
only  in  appearance,  and  thereby  leave  us  with  a  deception. 

(5.)  Though  it  may  not  be  competent  for  us  to  determine  the 
way  in  which  the  exercise  of  the  divine  mercy  to  man  is  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  divine  abhorrence  of  sin  and  God's 
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rectoral  obligation  to  uphold  the  penal  sanctions  of  His  own 
law,  and  the  stability  of  His  government  as  involved  therein, 
it  is  yet  possible  for  us  to  fix  on  certain  conditions  without 
which  such  a  reconcilement  cannot  be  affected.  a.  We 
can,  for  instance,  lay  it  down  as  certain  in  whatever  way  the 
divine  mercy  may  find  access  to  us  so  as  to  exempt  us  from 
the  condemning  sentence  of  the  law  which  we  have  broken,  it 
must  be  in  such  a  way  as  shall  preserve  entire  and  untarnished 
the  honour  and  authority  of  that  law,  and  maintain  the  cha 
racter  of  God  as  a  holy  and  sin-hating  Being.  Natural  reason 
and  universal  experience  agree  to  assure  us  that  if  mercy  be 
exercised  towards  a  transgressor  so  as  to  diminish  the  authority 
of  law,  a  greater  injury  is  done  to  the  interests  of  the  com 
munity  than  was  inflicted  by  the  transgression  itself,  or  than 
could  be  inflicted  by  the  severest  penalties  endured  by  the 
transgressor.  This  holds  true  in  reference  to  the  divine  no 
less  than  in  reference  to  human  governments.  In  whatever 
way,  then,  provision  may  be  made  for  the  remission  of 
transgression,  it  must  be  by  means  of  some  arrangement 
which  shall  preserve  intact  the  authority  of  God's  law  and 
the  glory  of  God  Himself  as  the  author  and  administrator 
of  that  law. 

Z>.  Having  arrived  at  this  conviction,  it  will  naturally 
occur  to  the  inquirer,  as  a  second  condition  of  safe  inter 
position  for  the  deliverance  of  the  sinner,  that  some  ade 
quate  compensation  shall  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  sinner, 
such  as  shall  uphold  the  authority  of  law,  and  shall  show 
that  God  in  forgiving  sin  is  not  indifferent  to  its  evil,  or 
regardless  of  the  honour  of  that  law  of  which  it  is  a  breach. 
It  must  be  manifest  that,  as  the  object  of  punishment  is 
simply  the  upholding  of  the  authority  of  law,  and  thereby 
deterring  from  a  repetition  of  the  offence  without  which 
anarchy  would  ensue,  if  this  end  can  be  attained  by  an 
adequate  compensation  being  offered  for  the  offence,  the  way 
is  opened  for  the  safe  and  honourable  exercise  of  mercy 
towards  the  offender.1  In  human  affairs  it  may  sometimes 
happen  that  the  means  are  preferred  to  -the  end ;  but  under 
the  wise  and  perfect  government  of  God  no  such  mistake  can 

1  See  the  admirable  enunciation  of  the  true  theory  of  punishment  by  Plato  in 
his  Protmjoras,  p.  324. 
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happen ;  there  the  end  must  ever  be  held  to  be  of  primary 
importance,  and  if  that  end  be  secured  by  means  not  in 
themselves  dishonourable  or  wrong,  all  is  done  that  is 
requisite. 

Here  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  remarking  that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  question  of  the  atonement,  as  a  question  in 
theology,  has  been  somewhat  involved  in  obscurity  and  need 
less  complication  by  being  treated  as  if  it  were  a  question 
properly  of  Justice  or  Equity.  When  one  clearly  apprehends 
the  idea  of  justice,  it  must  be  felt  that  with  it  atonement  can 
have  nothing  to  do.  Justice  means  simply  the  allotting  to 
each  one  his  jus  or  right  according  to  law  ;  in  other  words, 
giving  to  every  one  his  due.  This  either  has  respect  to  the 
giving  to  a  man  of  what  is  justly  his  own,  such  as  the 
payment  of  a  debt  to  a  rightful  creditor,  or  the  allotment  to 
an  individual  of  property  to  which  he  is  entitled ;  or  it  has 
respect  to  the  bestowal  on  each  of  the  praise  or  the  punish 
ment  which  the  law  under  which  he  lives  decrees  to  be 
deserved  by  him.  Under  the  former  aspect  justice  is  com 
mutative  ;  under  the  latter  it  is  forensic  or  distributive. 
Now,  under  neither  of  these  aspects  can  justice  contemplate 
or  recognise  atonement.  Forensic  justice  has  respect  to  a 
judge,  and  a  judge  as  such  can  neither  forgive  transgression 
nor  mitigate  the  penalty  thereby  incurred  without  violating  the 
requirements  of  his  oHice.  Commutative  justice  has  respect 
to  the  giving  to  a  man  of  his  own,  and  takes  no  cognizance 
whatever  of  such  matters  as  transgression  and  remission. 
The  remission  of  something  duly  incurred  belongs  to  the 
department  of  government,  not  to  that  of  equity.  It  is  a 
question  not  of  right  but  of  prudence  and  propriety  that 
arises  when  it  is  proposed  to  show  mercy  to  the  guilty. 
When,  then,  we  speak  of  the  remission  of  sins  by  God,  it  will 
tend  to  clearness  and  accuracy  if  we  abstract  from  the  notion 
of  justice  altogether,  and  instead  of  regarding  God  as  a  Judge 
regard  Him  as  a  Sovereign  with  whom  is  the  prerogative  of 
mercy, — a  prerogative  He  is  free  to  use  subject  to  only  one 
condition,  viz.  that  it  be  so  used  as  not  to  dishonour  Himself 
or  weaken  the  authority  of  His  own  law.  The  question 
is  not,  How  can  God  be  just  while  pardoning  the  guilty  ? 
but,  How  can  He  pardon  the  guilty  so  as  to  act  worthily 
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of  Himself  as  the  righteous  Lord  and  Governor  of  the 
Universe  ? 1 

(c)  A  third  condition  which  will  occur  to  the  inquirer  as 
necessary  to  the  deliverance  of  a  sinner  from  the  penal  con 
sequences  of  his  sin,  is  that  if  adequate  compensation  is  to  be 
rendered  to  the  divine  government  for  his  transgression,  that 
can  be  done  only  through  the  vicarious  agency  of  another. 
Natural  ethics  and  common  sense  can  teach  us  that  man  as 
a  sinner  can  of  himself  oiler  no  adequate  compensation  to  the 
law  which  he  has  broken.  His  mere  penitence  and  grief  for 
having  transgressed  can  never  compensate  for  his  having  done 
so  ;  the  law  remains  broken  and  dishonoured,  let  him  deplore 
his  breach  of  it  as  much  as  he  can.  Xor  can  any  work  of 
supererogation,  i.e.  merit  beyond  what  God  requires  of  him,  com 
pensate  for  former  transgressions,  because,  as  man  can  never  go 
beyond  what  the  law  of  God  requires,  any  good  he  may  do  in 
the  future  can  never  make  up  for  shortcoming  and  transgres 
sion  in  the  past,  seeing  it  is  at  the  utmost  only  what  he  was 
bound  to  do.  It  is  clear,  then,  if  compensation  is  to  be  rendered 
to  God's  government  for  man's  sin,  that  compensation  must 
be  rendered  by  another ;  in  other  words,  the  atonement  must 
be  a  vicarious  one.  Nor  does  such  an  idea  at  all  shock  the 
natural  reason  of  man ;  for  in  all  ages  and  among  all  peoples 
the  idea  of  vicarious  suffering  for  sin  so  as  to  exhaust  the 
penalty  and  procure  remission  has  been  recognized  and  acted 
on.  The  cases  of  Zaleucus,  of  Codrus,  of  Decius,  might  be 
cited  from  ancient  history  in  support  of  this ;  and  it  is 
involved  in  the  whole  system  of  Gentile  sacrifice  as  illus 
trated  in  former  lectures. 

An  inquirer  may  thus  arrive  at  an  apprehension  of  the 
great  principles  upon  which  any  scheme  for  man's  redemp 
tion  must  be  based ;  and  having  reached  this  conclusion,  he 
would  be  prepared  to  receive  on  grounds  of  theoretical  assent 
the  doctrine  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  man. 

1  The  word  3/x«i»f,  frequently  translated  "just"  in  our  version,  does  not 
properly  answer  to  the  idea  usually  conveyed  by  that  term.  Derived  from  S/x», 
which  signifies  "right,"  whether  in  the  abstract  or  as  established  bylaw,  S/W/jy 
means  either  one  who  is  absolutely  righteous,  or  righteous  according  to  law  or 
usage.  As  applied  to  God  "  it  signifies  the  perfect  coincidence  subsisting  between 
His  nature,  which  is  the  standard  for  all,  and  His  acts."  Crcmcr,  Bib.  Theol. 
Lex.  p.  171,  Eng.  tr. 
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We  may  even  presume  that  he  would  advance  a  step  beyond 
this,  and  be  able  to  determine  with  some  degree  of  precision 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  one  who  should  act  as  the 
propitiating  mediator  between  God  and  man.  He  might,  for 
instance,  see  that  the  substitute  must  be  such  as  the  supreme 
authority  approves ;  that  what  is  done  by  the  substitute  must 
be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  power  which  exercises  mercy 
is  not  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  law  ;  that  it  must  be 
of  sufficient  worth  to  command  attention  and  render  im 
possible  the  repetition  of  it ;  that  there  shall  be  an  identity 
of  nature  between  the  substitute  and  those  for  whom  he 
appears ;  that  there  shall  be  no  force  used  to  constrain  the 
substitute  to  his  propitiatory  work,  but  that  he  shall  be 
perfectly  free,  an  unfettered  and  unconstrained  voluntary 
agent ;  and  that  no  permanent  or  irreparable  injury  should 
accrue  to  the  substitute  from  what  he  does  on  behalf  of  those 
for  whom  he  appears,  as  it  would  be  manifestly  unrighteous 
that  in  order  to  exempt  the  guilty  from  deserved  punish 
ment  an  irreparable  evil  should  fall  upon  one  who  is  himself 
innocent. 

(6.)  Now  in  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
made  known  to  us  in  the  Bible,  we  find  all  the  conditions  of 
a  valid  atonement  fulfilled,  and  all  the  qualifications  required 
in  a  sufficient  Mediator  combined,  so  that  His  work,  intended 
to  reconcile  the  exercise  of  mercy  with  righteousness,  and  to 
manifest  that  in  receiving,  and  pardoning,  and  blessing  sinners 
on  the  ground  of  that  work  God  acts  in  harmony  with  Him 
self,  effectually  and  fully  answers  that  end. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  work  of  Christ  answers  both  the 
great  ends  that  require  to  be  answered  before  man  can  be 
reconciled  to  God.  By  His  obedience  unto  death  He  has 
made  compensation  to  the  law  and  government  of  God  for 
our  offences,  so  that  it  becomes  consistent  with  the  perfections 
of  God  as  the  righteous  Lord  and  the  Moral  Governor  of  the 
universe  to  forgive  sin  ;  and  He  has  brought  to  bear  upon 
man  a  mighty  moral  power  calculated  to  captivate  and 
subdue  man's  inner  being,  and  to  bring  Him  to  seek  restora 
tion  to  God,  and  at  the  same  time  to  desire  with  all  His  soul 
to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  God  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness.  Christ  thus  fulfils  His  great  office  as  the  Mediator 
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oetween  God  and  man  ;  as  the  Redeemer  by  whom  man  is 
recovered  for  God,  and  as  the  Reconciler  by  whom  earth  and 
heaven  are  brought  again  into  one. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE   ATONEMENT. 

4.    The  Moral  Influence  of  the,  Sacrifice  of  Christ. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  engaged  in  considering  the  work  of 
Christ  in  its  relation  to  God  and  to  divine  government  and 
law.  We  have  seen  how  by  His  obedience  unto  death  our 
Lord  made  satisfaction  for  man's  sin,  and  thereby  opened  a  way 
by  which  the  mercy  of  God  could  flow  forth  upon  man  with 
out  any  impeachment  of  the  divine  equity  or  any  detriment  to 
the  divine  administration.  As  the  design  of  Christ's  work, 
however,  is  to  effect  reconciliation  between  God  and  man, 
and  as  this  cannot  be  brought  about  without  man's  being 
inclined  to  be  at  peace  with  God  and  without  his  being  brought 
into  harmony  of  mind  and  character  with  God,  the  work  of 
Christ  must  have  a  certain  effect  in  this  direction  also  if  its 
grand  design  is  to  be  realized.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  we  should  view  the  atonement  of  Christ  in  its  relation 
to  man  as  well  as  in  its  relation  to  God.  We  have  seen  its 
fitness  to  remove  the  legal  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  righteous  Lord  showing  mercy  and  kindness  to  the  trans 
gressors  ;  we  have  now  to  inquire  into  its  fitness  to  move 
man  towards  God  and  to  bring  him  into  harmony  with  God. 

Now,  it  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  attentive 
reader  of  Scripture  that  the  N.  T.  writers  frequently  and 
emphatically  intimate  a  connection  between  the  work  of 
Christ  and  man's  being  brought  to  God  as  a  renewed  obedient 
and  willing  subject,  and  they  at  the  sanne  time  intimate  that 
Christ's  work,  culminating  in  His  death,  has  a  peculiar  and 
special  fitness  to  affect  this  result  (1  Pet.  iii.  18;  Eph.  ii. 
13,  16;  Col.  i.  21  ;  Gal.  i.  4;  Tit.  ii.  14;  1  Pet.  ii  24).  By 
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statements  like  these  we  are  clearly  taught  that  the  death  of 
Christ  upon  the  cross  was  designed  to  bring  men  from  a  state 
of  enmity  against  God  to  a  state  of  reconciliation  and  amity 
with  Him,  and  to  recover  man  from  a  condition  of  sinfulness 
and  moral  impurity  to  a  condition  of  holiness  and  moral 
goodness.  They  also  clearly  intimate  that  the  death  of  Christ 
possesses  a  fitness  to  effect  this  on  men. 

We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  to  the  question,  Whence 
arises  this  fitness  ?  What  is  there  in  the  death  of  Christ  that 
is  fitted  to  draw  men  to  God,  to  induce  them  to  forsake  sin, 
to  follow  after  holiness,  and  to  be  zealous  for  good  works  ? 
I  can  only  offer  a  few  hints  by  way  of  answer  to  these 
questions. 

(1.)  I  observe  that  the  work  of  Christ  is  fitted  to  exert  a 
powerful  moral  influence  upon  men  by  its  accordance  with  man's 
deepest  moral  convictions.  Through  it  salvation  becomes  not 
a  mere  gracious  and  kindly  act  on  the  part  of  God  towards 
man,  but  an  act  which  is  as  righteous  as  it  is  gracious,  as 
approvable  to  man's  moral  sense  as  it  is  gladdening  to  his 
heart.  Were  it  not  so  it  would  be  impossible  to  effect  a 
real  reconciliation  of  man  to  God  on  the  basis  of  it.  Man, 
conscious  of  sin,  condemns  himself;  he  feels  that  he  deserves 
to  suffer  because  he  has  transgressed  a  law  which  he  ought  to 
have  obeyed,  and  that  consequently  were  he  to  be  forgiven 
while  his  guilt  remained  uncancelled  a  wrong  would  be  done, 
and  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  infringed.  Even  were  it 
possible,  then,  for  man  to  be  pardoned  without  an  atonement,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reconcile  such  forgiveness  with  the  man's 
own  sense  of  rectitude,  or  to  convey  to  the  man's  own  mind 
a  sense  of  security  and  satisfaction  in  the  pardon  he  had  received. 
The  laws  of  man's  moral  constitution  forbid  the  possibility  of 
his  being  really  blessed  or  really  at  peace  with  God,  unless  his 
pardon  and  restoration  to  God  be  secured  in  such  a  way  as 
his  own  conscience  in  its  free  action  will  approve.  What 
satisfaction  could  a  man  have  in  pardon  if  he  felt  and  knew 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  been  pardoned  ?  By  what  possi 
bility  could  an  intelligent  being  like  man  yield  himself  to  a 
moral  government  and  to  the  service  of  a  moral  system  which 
he  knew  had  in  his  own  case  been  made  to  suffer  wrong,  and 
under  which  immorality  such  as  his  had  been  overlooked  or 
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treated  with  indifference  ?  Or  by  what  process  could  venera 
tion  and  adoring  love  towards  God  be  sustained  in  a  mind 
that  could  never  forget  how  God  had  set  aside  the  claims  of 
His  own  law  and  treated  with  unbecoming  leniency  the 
impious  rebellion  against  His  government  of  His  creatures  ? 
For  man's  own  sake,  then,  and  for  the  reality  of  His  salva 
tion,  as  well  as  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  stability  of  His 
law,  was  the  work  of  Christ  necessary  ere  sinners  could  be 
saved.  By  means  of  it  salvation  is  brought  to  man  on  terms 
that  meet  the  demands  of  his  moral  constitution,  for  by  it  it 
is  made  apparent  that  God  is  righteous  to  forgive  sins  as  well 
as  merciful  and  gracious.  Man  sees  that  mercy  comes  to 
him  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  that  he  can  obtain 
grace  without  any  injury  to  law.  His  conscience  thus 
approves  what  his  desire  of  happiness  prompts  him  to  em 
brace.  He  sees  how  justice  and  judgment  still  surround 
and  still  support  God's  throne,  while  from  beneath  that 
throne  mercy  Hows  forth  in  a  copious  stream  to  gladden  and  to 
bless  our  sinful  race.  He  is  thus  brought  to  be  at  peace  with 
God  on  grounds  which  he  sees  to  be  real  and  enduring  ;  and  so 
with  the  consent  of  his  whole  higher  nature,  his  intellect  and 
his  conscience,  he  is  reconciled  to  God  and  restored  to  His 
service. 

(2.)  The  work  of  Christ  is  fitted  powerfully  to  influence 
man  for  good  by  the  view  which  it  gives  of  God, — a  view 
iitted  at  once  to  impress  and  to  attract,  to  fill  with  reverence 
and  awe,  while  it  inspires  confidence  and  love.  "Such  a 
view  of  the  Divine  Being,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  is  presented 
in  the  cross  as  is  precisely  calculated  to  inspire  and  to  main 
tain  (to  maintain,  too,  with  a  power  which  will  increase  in 
influence  the  more  closely  and  seriously  the  view  is  contem 
plated)  the  two  great  principles  of  a  holy  life,  the  love  of  God 
and  the  fear  of  God ;  filial  attachment,  freedom,  and  con 
fidence,  combined  with  humble  reverence  and  holy  dread." l 
In  connection  with  this  God  appears  as  "  a  just  God  and  a 
Saviour,"  immaculate  in  holiness,  inflexible  in  righteousness, 
unchanging  in  faithfulness,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  com 
passion,  delighting  in  mercy,  and  prepense  to  bless.  Such  a 
view  of  God  is  fitted  to  impress  powerfully  the  mind  of  the 
1  Discourses  on  the  Soc.  Cont.,  p.  236. 
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sinner,  and  to  impress  him  in  the  way  most  calculated  to 
bring  him  to  God  and  bind  him  to  God's  service.  A  God 
only  just  and  holy,  the  sinner  shrinks  from  and  regards  with 
aversion  and  dread :  a  God  simply  benevolent  and  kind  fails 
to  inspire  respect  or  to  command  obedience.  It  is  only  when 
we  see  God  as  too  righteous  to  connive  at  any  transgression 
of  His  law,  as  too  holy  to  look  without  abhorrence  on  sin, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  too  gracious  and  loving  not  to  regard 
with  compassion  the  sinner,  and  be  ready  to  pardon  and  to 
bless  the  transgressor  so  soon  as  that  can  be  done  in  accord 
ance  with  the  claims  of  right  and  the  authority  of  law, — only 
then  that  the  mind  is  rightly  affected  towards  God,  and  we 
are  brought  at  once  to  worship  and  to  love  God ;  to  draw 
nigh  to  Him  with  the  confidence  of  children,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  feel  our  infinite  distance  from  Him,  and 
stand  in  awe  of  His  word.  Such  a  view  of  God  the  doctrine 
of  the  cross  supplies,  and  it  alone ;  arid  by  supplying 
this  brings  a  mighty  moral  power  to  act  upon  man  for  his 
salvation. 

(3.)  The  view  which  the  work  of  Christ  presents  and  presses 
on  us  of  the  love  of  Christ  is  calculated  powerfully  to  affect 
the  heart,  and  to  lead  to  salvation.  In  the  gospel  Christ 
appears  as  out  of  pure  love  for  man  submitting  to  lay  aside 
His  divine  glory  for  a  season  to  become  partaker  of  our 
nature,  to  bear  our  sins  in  His  own  body,  to  suffer  and  to  die 
for  us  as  a  sacrifice  for  sins,  that  thereby  atonement  might  be 
made  for  our  transgressions,  and  we  might  be  made  partakers 
of  eternal  life  and  blessedness.  Such  love,  as  it  is  supreme 
in  excellence  and  boundless  in  extent,  cannot  be  contemplated 
by  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it  without  touching  man's 
deepest  affections,  and  prompting  him  to  yield  himself  wholly 
to  Him  by  whom  such  love  has  been  displayed.  Love  like 
this  cannot  but  attract,  cannot  but  subdue  hostility,  cannot 
but  impel  to  devotedness  and  service.  Men  may  shut  their 
eyes  to  it,  may  refuse  to  receive  the  record  of  it,  may  treat 
that  record  as  an  idle  tale  or  a  devout  imagination ;  but  no 
man  can  regard  it  as  real,  and  seriously  contemplate  it,  with 
out  feeling  more  or  less  of  that  constraining  power  which 
the  apostle  says  it  had  over  him,  and  being  led  by  it  to  live, 
not  unto  himself,  but  to  Him  by  whom  this  love  was  showed. 
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Love  like  this  draws  out  all  the  noblest  affections  of  the 
heart,  lays  hold  on  the  inward  springs  of  action,  brings  under 
subjection  to  itself  all  man's  active  energies  ;  and  thus  it  causes 
the  power  of  Christ  to  rest  upon  men,  drawing  them  away 
from  all  iniquity,  and  impelling  them  to  live  supremely  to 
Him  who  gave  Himself  for  them,  that  He  might  "  purify  unto 
Himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works "  (Titus 
ii.  14). 

(4.)  The  doctrine  of  the  cross  is  fitted  to  exert  a  powerful 
moral  influence  on  man  by  the  view  it  gives  of  the  evil  of 
sin  and  the  necessity  of  holiness. 

The  first  step  towards  a  real  and  permanent  moral  reforma 
tion  is  the  acquiring  a  just  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  of  the 
beauty,  excellency,  and  desirableness  of  holiness.  So  long 
as  men  think  of  sin  as  a  slight  evil,  so  long  as  they  count  it, 
if  not  altogether  venial,  yet  not  deserving  of  severe  condemna 
tion  and  punishment,  they  will  not  be  moved  earnestly  to 
desire  deliverance  from  it,  nor  will  they  seek  to  be  restored 
to  any  high  degree  of  moral  purity  and  holiness.  It  is  when 
sin  is  made  to  appear  exceeding  sinful,  when  it  is  seen  to  be 
utterly  abominable  as  well  as  pernicious,  and  when  goodness, 
virtue,  holiness  are  perceived  to  be  not  only  what  man  ought 
to  seek  after,  but  what  he  must  attain  if  the  true  dignity  of 
his  nature  and  his  highest  felicity  are  to  be  reached, — it  is 
then  that  he  begins  with  full  purpose  of  heart  to  seek  deliver 
ance  from  sin,  both  in  its  guilt  and  in  its  power,  and  to  follow 
after  holiness.  But  where  shall  the  evil  of  sin  and  the 
excellency  of  holiness  be  so  strikingly  exhibited  as  they  are 
by  the  work  of  Christ  ?  Where  has  God's  abhorrence  of  sin 
been  so  strikingly  manifested  as  in  His  demanding  so  costly  a 
sacrifice  ere  sin  could  be  forgiven  ?  Where  is  the  exceeding 
evil  of  sin  so  impressively  and  affectingly  seen  as  in  the 
sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  His  humiliation,  His  agony, 
His  death  as  the  propitiation  for  sins  ?  Where  shall  we  look 
for  such  a  demonstration  of  the  exceeding  value  of  holiness  as 
is  furnished  by  the  price  which  the  Son  of  God  paid  in  order 
to  redeem  men  from  iniquity  and  recover  them  to  holiness  ? 
And  what,  therefore,  is  more  fitted  to  inspire  men  with  a 
hatred  of  sin,  to  awaken  in  them  an  earnest  desire  to  be 
wholly  delivered  from  it,  and  to  impel  them  with  all  their 
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heart  and  soul  to  endeavour  after  moral  goodness  and  holiness, 
than  a  realizing  view  of  the  work  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour 
from  sin  ? 

"  To  walk  without  God  in  the  world,"  says  Mr.  Thomas 
Erskine,  "  is  to  walk  in  sin ;  and  sin  is  the  way  of  danger. 
Men  had  been  told  this  by  their  own  consciences,  and  they 
had  even  partially  and  occasionally  believed  it ;  but  still  they 
walked  on.  Common  arguments  had  failed ;  the  manifesta 
tions  of  the  divine  character  in  creation  and  providence,  and 
the  testimony  of  conscience,  had  been  disregarded.  It  thus 
seemed  necessary  that  a  stronger  appeal  should  be  made  to 
their  understanding  and  their  feelings.  The  danger  of  sin 
must  be  more  strikingly  and  unequivocally  demonstrated ; 
and  the  alarm  excited  by  this  demonstration  must  be  connected 
with  a  more  kindly  and  generous  principle,  which  may  bind 
their  affections  to  that  God  from  whom  they  have  wandered. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  What  more  prevailing  appeal 
can  be  made  ?  Must  the  Almighty  Warner  demonstrate  the 
evil  of  sin  by  undergoing  its  effects  ?  Must  He  prove  the 
danger  of  sin  by  exhibiting  Himself  as  a  sufferer  under  its 
consequences  ?  Must  He  who  knew  no  sin  suffer  as  a  sinner, 
that  He  might  persuade  men  that  sin  is  indeed  an  evil  ?  It 
was  even  so.  God  became  man  and  dwelt  among  us.  He 
Himself  encountered  the  terrors  of  guilt  and  bore  its  punish 
ment,  and  called  on  His  careless  creatures  to  consider  and 
understand  the  evil  of  sin  by  contemplating  even  its  un 
deserved  effects  on  a  Being  of  perfect  purity  who  was  over  all, 
God  blessed  for  ever.  Could  they  hope  to  sustain  that  weight 
which  had  crushed  the  Son  of  God  ?  Could  they  rush  into 
that  guilt  and  that  danger  against  which  He  had  so  patheti 
cally  warned  them  ?  Could  they  refuse  their  hearts  and 
their  obedience  to  Him  who  had  proved  Himself  so  worthy 
of  their  confidence  ? — especially  when  we  consider  that  this 
great  Benefactor  is  ever  present,  and  sees  the  acceptance 
which  this  history  of  His  compassion  meets  with  in  every 
breast,  rejoicing  in  those  whose  spirits  are  purified  by  it,  and 
still  holding  out  the  warning  of  His  example  to  the  most 
regardless."  l 

1  Remarks  on  the.  Internal  Evidence  for  the   Truth  of  Revealed  Religion, 
p.  65  ff.,  4th  edit. 
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The  work  of  Christ  is  thus  fitted  to  exert  a  great  moral 
power  drawing  men  unto  Clod,  attaching  them  to  Him,  binding 
them  to  His  service,  and  constraining  them  to  the  pursuit  of 
all  goodness.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that  it  derives  this 
iitness  and  this  power  supremely,  if  not  wholly,  from  its  being 
a  work  of  propitiation.  Apart  from  this,  there  is  no  such 
manifestation  of  Gud's  righteousness  and  majesty  and  purity, 
and  no  such  exhibition  of  His  love,  or  of  the  love  of  Christ 
to  man,  as  is  fitted  to  move  and  attract  the  sinner  to  God,  and 
constrain  him  to  obedience  and  virtue.  It  is  only  when,  in 
connection  with  the  atonement  of  Christ,  God  appears  as  the 
Just  God  and  the  Saviour,  the  Friend  of  sinners,  yet  sin's 
eternal  foe,  that  He  is  presented  to  us  so  as  to  lay  hold  on 
man's  whole  moral  nature,  and  bring  him  in  the  entireness  of 
his  being  into  true  union  with  God  and  sincere  devotedness 
to  Him.  "  A  pardon  without  a  sacrifice "  (to  quote  again 
from  Mr.  Erskine)  "  could  have  made  but  a  weak  and  obscure 
appeal  to  the  understanding  or  the  heart.  It  could  not  have 
demonstrated  the  evil  of  sin,  it  could  not  have  demonstrated 
the  graciousness  of  God,  and  therefore  it  could  not  have 
led  men  either  to  hate  sin  or  to  love  God."1  Abstract 
the  atonement  from  the  work  of  Christ,  and  it  becomes 
nothing  more  than  an  example  of  piety,  sincerity,  and 
fortitude,  such  as  many  of  His  followers  have  exhibited, 
but  which  has  no  power  in  itself  to  constrain  any  one  to 
follow  it. 

This  may  suffice  to  show  how  vain  must  be  the  attempt  to 
resolve  the  effect  of  Christ's  work  into  the  mere  moral  power 
of  it  over  men's  minds  apart  from  its  sacrificial  character.  All 
the  moral  theories,  as  they  have  been  called,  of  the  atonement 
fail  in  this,  that  not  only  do  they  take  no  just  account  of  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case,  and  ignore  or  set  aside  the  statements 
of  Scripture  upon  the  subject,  but  they  evert  the  foundation 
on  which  alone  they  themselves  could  securely  rest.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  theory  of  Ab.clard,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  to  propound  a  moral  theory  of  the  work  of  Christ, 
either  as  propounded  by  himself,  or  as  set  forth  by  any  of  his 
followers  in  recent  times.  According  to  Abrclard,  who  does 
not,  however,  state  his  views  very  clearly,  or  always  preserve 
1  Ilemarks,  etc.,  p.  72. 
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consistency  in  his  statements,  "  we  are  justified  and  reconciled 
to  God  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  because  by  this  singular  grace 
exhibited  to  us,  in  that  His  own  Son  assumed  our  nature  and 
in  Him,  instructing  us  by  word  and  by  example,  He  persisted 
even  unto  death,  He  bound  us  by  love  to  Himself,  so  that, 
inflamed  by  so  great  a  benefit  of  divine  grace,  true  love  shall 
not  fear  to  endure  anything.  .  .  .  Our  redemption,  therefore, 
is  that  supreme  love  in  us  through  His  passion  which  not 
only  frees  us  from  the  servitude  of  sin  but  procures  for  us  the 
true  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  so  that  we  fulfil  all  things  by 
love  rather  than  by  fear  of  Him  who  exhibited  to  us  so  great 
grace  than  which  greater  could  not,  as  He  Himself  attests, 
be  found."  l  Abrclard  thus  "  held  it  to  be  the  free  grace  of 
God  which,  by  kindling  love  in  the  breast  of  man,  blots  out 
sin,  and  with  sin  its  guilt."2  This  view  has  lately  found  an 
expositor  and  advocate  in  Mr.  Maurice,  though  he  has  mixed 
it  up  with  a  theory  of  his  own  regarding  the  identification  of 
Christ  with  humanity,  "  who,"  he  says, ''"  bore  in  the  truest  and 
strictest  sense  the  sins  of  the  world,  feeling  them  with  that 
anguish  which  only  a  perfect  and  pure  and  holy  being,  who  is 
also  a  perfectly  sympathizing  and  gracious  being,  can  feel  the 
sins  of  others." 3  Now,  in  all  this  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth.  It  is  a  precious  truth  that  it  was  the  love  of  God  which 
prompted  the  mission  of  His  Son  into  our  world  ;  and  any 
theory  which  overlooks  this,  or  would  make  the  work  of  Christ 
appear  as  prompted  by  a  mere  desire  on  the  part  of  God 
to  vindicate  His  law  and  manifest  His  righteousness,  must  be 
regarded  as  defective  and  erroneous.  It  is  true  also  that  by 
sending  His  Son  to  procure  our  salvation,  God  has,  as  the 
apostle  expressly  testifies,  "  commended  "  His  love  unto  us  in 
the  strongest  possible  way,  and  that  the  effect  of  this  on  the 
mind  of  him  who  realizes  it  is  to  draw  him  away  from 
sin  unto  God.  It  is  true,  also,  that  our  Lord  having  assumed 
our  nature,  did  in  that  nature  feel  an  unspeakable  anguish 
from  the  bearing  of  our  sins.  But  when  this  is  offered  as  an 
adequate  explanation  of  the  atonement  and  sacrifice  of  Christ, 

1  Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Romanos,  lib.  ii.,  Opp.  p.  553,  quoted  by  Hagcn- 
bach,  ii.  p.  40. 

2  Baur,  Versvhnungxlehrf,  p.  195,  quoted  by  Hageubacli,  ii.  41. 

3  Theological  Essays,  p.  141. 
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we  must  reject  it  as  both  contrary  to  Scripture  and  un- 
reasonable  in  itself.  It  is  contrary  to  Scripture,  for  in  those 
passages  which  most  clearly  and  emphatically  assert  that  the 
work  of  Christ  had  its  origin  in  the  love  of  God,  and  that 
by  it  God's  love  is  manifested  and  declared,  it  is  to  the 
expiatory  and  propitiatory  effect  of  that  work  that  our  atten 
tion  is  directed  as  that  by  which  this  love  has  reached  its 
object,  and  by  which  it  has  been  displayed.  "  Herein,"  says 
the  Apostle  John,  "  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
He  loved  us,  and  sent  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins"  (1  John  iv.  10;  see  also  Horn.  v.  8).  "Christ 
also  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  Himself  for  us  an 
offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour  " 
(Eph.  v.  2).  Besides,  as  Scripture  so  plainly  states  that 
it  was  by  giving  Himself  for  us,  by  bearing  our  sins  in 

«/      o  */  o 

His  own  body  on  the  tree,  by  becoming  a  curse  for  us, 
by  shedding  His  blood  for  the  remission  of  sins,  by  putting 
away  sins  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  that  Christ  finished 
the  work  which  God  had  given  Him  to  do,  and  accomplished 
the  work  of  our  redemption,  we  must  either  shut  our  eyes 
to  these  declarations,  or  unfairly  explain  them  away  before 
we  can  regard  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  meant  to  assure 
us  of  the  love  of  God  to  us  apart  from  their  efficacy  in 
procuring  for  us  pardon  and  acceptance  with  Him.  And  as 
this  theory  fails  when  brought  to  the  test  of  Scripture,  it  no 
less  fails  when  tested  by  reason.  For  the  fact  being  that  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  not  accidents  that  befell 
Him,  but  purposed  and  appointed  parts  of  that  by  which  He 
was  to  accomplish  His  work,  the  question  arises,  How  could 
this  work  so  manifest  to  man  the  love  of  God  as  to  move  man 
towards  God  ?  If  we  assume  that  these  sufferings  were  neces 
sary  in  order  to  make  atonement  for  men's  sins,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  Christ,  in  voluntarily  submitting  to  them,  showed  the 
greatness  of  His  love  to  men,  and  how  the  greatness  of  God's 
love  to  men  was  manifested  in  His  giving  up  His  Son  to 
such  suffering  in  order  that,  atonement  being  made,  man's  sin 
might  be  forgiven  and  man  restored  to  the  divine  favour. 
But  abstract  from  this  and  view  the  sufferings  of  Christ 

O 

as  merely  something  that  came  upon  Him  in  the  course  of 
His  career,  but  had  no  special  bearing  on  the  attainment 
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of  the  end  for  which  He  came,  and  it  becomes  impossible  to 
see  how,  in  His  life  and  work,  there  was  any  more  a  manifesta 
tion  of  divine  love  than  is  furnished  by  the  life  and  work  of 
any  good,  devoted,  and  suffering  teacher  or  martyr  to  the 
truth.  "  Assuredly,"  as  has  been  well  said,  "  His  sufferings 
cannot,  in  themselves  considered,  be  held  as  illustrating  the 
nature  of  that  invisible  God  who  is  necessarily  exempt  from 
human  sorrows  and  infirmities.  And  apart  from  their  efficacy 
in  securing  the  remission  of  sins,  they  tend  to  obscure,  instead 
of  heightening,  any  evidences  of  His  Father's  love  which  He 
has  otherwise  exhibited  to  us.  For  it  might  be  not  un 
natural  to  conclude  that  the  very  circumstance  of  the  most 
beneficent  person  who  has  ever  appeared  on  earth  being  at  the 
same  time  more  than  others  a  man  of  sorrows — afflicted  not 
only  with  bodily  sufferings  the  most  severe,  but  with  inward 
and  spiritual  agonies  the  most  excruciating  (and  that,  too, 
although,  being  perfectly  immaculate,  He  neither  deserved  nor 
required  chastening  on  His  own  account) — was  an  indication 
that  the  great  God  who  thus  visited  Him  was  much  more 
disposed  to  frown  than  to  smile  on  all  the  sympathy  and 
kindness  He  displayed  towards  us."  l 

Manifestly,  therefore,  it  is  only  as  we  view  the  work  of 
Christ  as  propitiatory,  and  intended  to  procure  for  man  salva 
tion  by  rendering  satisfaction  for  his  transgressions,  that  it  can 
illustrate  for  us  the  true  character  of  God,  or  attract  us  to  Him 
by  the  manifestation  of  His  love.  We  learn  the  greatness  of 
God's  love  from  what  we  see  that  He  has  done  for  us ;  and 
in  the  gift  of  His  Son  to  die  for  us,  and  thereby  to  make  atone 
ment  for  us,  we  see  the  greatest  manifestation  of  His  love  to 
man,  and  it  is  thence  we  learn  most  of  all  that  God  is  love. 
"  What  greater  cause,"  says  Augustine,  "  had  the  advent  of 
the  Lord  than  that  God  should  show  His  love  in  us,  in  that 
whilst  we  were  yet  enemies  Christ  died  for  us  ?  But  this  to 
this  end,  that  we  should  love  one  another ;  and  as  He  gave  His 
life  for  us,  so  we  should  lay  down  our  life  for  the  brethren ; 
and  if  before  it  grieved  us  to  love  God,  it  should  not  grieve 
us  now  to  return  to  love  Him,  since  He  has  first  loved  us, 
and  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  gave  Him  up  for  us  all. 

1  Crawford,   Doctrine    of   Holy    Scripture    respecting   the    Atonement,    p. 

288. 
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For  there  is  no  greater   invitation  to  love  than  to  precede 
in  loviii'r." 


5.  Summary  of  Inferences  respecting  the  Atonement. 

We  are  now  prepared,  in  conclusion,  and  by  way  of  infer 
ence  from  the  preceding  train  of  remarks,  to  give  a  cate 
gorical  answer  to  the  three  questions  which  at  the  outset 
we  stated  every  theory  of  the  atonement  is  required  to 
answer.1 

(1.)  What  is  the  iwinrc  of  atonement  ?  The  reply  to  this 
is,  That  it  is  an  expedient  of  divine  contrivance  for  the  purpose 
of  reconciling  man  to  God  by,  on  the  one  hand,  so  compen 
sating  to  the  law  and  government  of  God  for  man's  sin  as 
to  render  it  compatible  with  God's  perfection  to  forgive  the 
sinner  and  receive  him  into  favour ;  and  by,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  appealing  to  man's  moral  and  spiritual  affections  as 
to  overcome  his  native  and  habitual  enmity  to  God,  and  draw 
him  in  love,  penitence,  and  submission  to  seek  pardon  and 
acceptance  with  God. 

(2.)  Whence  arose  the  necessity  for  this  atonement  ?  The 
reply  is,  It  arose  partly  from  the  perfection  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  partly  from  the  moral  condition  of  man  ; — from  the 
perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  God  to  forgive  sin,  except  in  such  a  way  as  should  attest 
His  continued  abhorrence  of  sin  and  uphold  the  sanctions  of 
His  law,  by  which  sin  is  denounced  and  forbidden ;  from  the 
moral  nature  and  condition  of  man,  which  render  it  impossible 
that  he  can  be  really  reconciled  to  God  except  by  means 
which  appeal  to  his  intelligence,  touch  his  emotions,  satisfy 
his  conscience,  and  inspire  him  with  love  to  God,  whose  love 
to  man  the  provision  made  by  Him  for  man's  recovery  has  so 
conspicuously  displayed. 

(3.)  For  u'hom  was  the  atonement  made  ?  or,  For  whose 
benefit  was  the  propitiatory  work  of  Christ  intended  ?  To  this 
I  would  reply  by  distinguishing  the  question  into  two  :  a. 
For  whose  benefit  is  the  atonement  made  by  Christ  sufficient  ? 
l>.  For  whose  benefit  was  the  atonement  of  Christ  designed  ? 
These  questions  demand  different  answers.  To  the  former 
1  See  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  85. 
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my  reply  would  be  :  The  atonement  of  Christ,  being  of  infinite 
value,  is  adequate  and  sufficient  for  the  benefit  of  all  men, 
without  exception.  To  the  latter  I  would  reply:  The  atone 
ment  of  Christ  was  designed  and  intended  to  benefit  those  only 
who  are,  by  means  of  it,  actually  saved  and  brought  to  God. 
It  is  a  remedy  of  universal  sufficiency,  but  of  limited  efficiency; 
and  this  limitation,  as  it  is  certainly  actual,  was  also  inten 
tional  and  designed.  The  merit  of  Christ  as  the  propitiation 
is  boundless,  but  the  actual  reconciliation  effected  by  Christ  is 
not  only  partial,  but  was  designed  and  purposed  to  be  so. 
When  I  speak  of  benefit,  I  mean  in  this  connection  the 
special  benefit  of  salvation.  As  there  are  collateral  benefits 
to  mankind  from  Christianity,  even  where  it  is  not  embraced, 
so  there  may  have  been  benefits  of  an  outward  and  temporal 
kind  designed  to  be  secured  to  the  race  by  the  work  of 
Christ.  But  as  respects  the  great  and  primary  benefit,  that 
of  eternal  salvation  and  reconciliation  to  God,  the  work 
of  Christ  was  designed  and  intended  only  for  the  benefit 
of  those  whom  the  Father  had  given  to  Him.  Of  them 
and  them  only  was  He  the  substitute ;  for  them  and  them 
only  did  He  give  Himself,  that  He  might  redeem  them  as 
His  peculiar  property,  and  obtain  them  as  His  purchased 
possession. 


CHAPTER    XXI I. 

THE  MEDIATORIAL  WORK  OF  CHRIST. 
PRIESTLY  FUNCTIONS. 

ii.  THE  INTERCESSION  OF  CHRIST. 

Having  considered  the  first  part  of  Christ's  sacerdotal 
acting,  the  offering  of  sacrifice  or  oblation,  we  come  now 
to  the  second  part — the  making  of  intercession. 

(i.)  Under  the  ancient  dispensation  the  priest,  besides 
offering  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  had  to  make  intercession 
for  them.  Tor  this  purpose  he,  on  the  great  day  of  atone- 
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ment,  went  within  the  vail  and  appeared  with  the  blood 
of  the  sacrifice  before  the  mercy-seat,  the  cappordli  or  cover 
ing  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  over  which  was  the  Shekinah, 
or  visible  manifestation  of  the  divine  presence.  He  appeared 
there  as  presenting  unto  God  the  sacrifice  which  had  been 
offered.  The  slaying  of  the  victim  was  the  sacrifice,  but  this 
had  to  be  presented  to  God  and  accepted  by  Him  before  the 
act  could  have  any  validity.  The  blood  of  the  victim  was 
shed,  and  this  it  is  declared  was  given  to  them  upon  the 
altar  to  be  an  atonement  for  their  souls  (Lev.  xvii.  11).  As 
the  blood  was  the  life,  so  it  was  shed  that  life  might  be 
given  for  life.  In  this  consisted  properly  the  atonement. 
But  this  atonement  had  to  be  presented  and  formally  accepted 
by  God  before  it  could  be  of  any  avail  for  the  pardon  of 
transgression,  before  it  could  be  really  effectual  for  the  souls, 
i.e.  the  life  of  the  offerers.  In  order  to  this,  therefore,  the 
high  priest,  after  he  had  slain  the  victim,  carried  the  blood 
within  the  vail  and  presented  it  before  God.  By  this  he 
made  intercession  for  the  people.  Whether  he  used  any 
words,  whether  he  made  prayer  to  God  for  the  people,  we 
do  not  know.  The  probability  is  that  he  did  not.  The 
mere  presentation  of  the  blood  would  be  sullicient.  We 
know  that  there  may  be  intercession  without  words.  It 
is  recorded  of  one  of  old  that  when  accused  before  the 
judges,  and  about  to  be  condemned,  his  brother,  who  had 
been  maimed  in  fighting  his  country's  battles,  effectually 
interceded  for  him  by  simply  exhibiting  before  the  judges 
his  wounded  limb.1  So,  as  has  been  well  said,  "  If  a  general 
who  had  fought  the  battles  of  his  country,  and  had  received 
many  a  wound,  were  presenting  a  petition  to  his  sovereign 
on  behalf  of  any  of  his  offending  subjects,  what  could  be 
more  effective  intercession  than  the  silent  baring  of  his  bosom 
and  pointing  to  his  scars  ?  "  2  We  know  that  we  ourselves 
may  plead  with  others  without  words — that  we  may  plead  with 
God  "  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered "  (Rom.  viii. 
2G).  The  high  priest,  therefore,  may  have  accomplished  his 
act  of  intercession  by  simply  appearing  in  the  presence  of 
the  Shekinah,  and  in  awed  silence  presenting  the  sacrificial 

1  JElian,  Varia  Jfittoria, 

*  Wardlaw,  Systematic  Theology,  ii.  633. 
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blood-;  and  this  was  probably  the  case.  At  the  same  time, 
that  prayer  was  virtually  offered  by  him  was  symbolized  by 
his  having  to  "  take  a  censer  full  of  burning  coals  of  fire 
from  off  the  altar  before  the  Lord,  and  his  hands  full  of  sweet 
incense  beaten  small,  and  bring  it  within  the  vail ; "  and  this 
incense  he  was  to  burn  "  before  the  Lord,  that  the  cloud  of 
the  incense  might  cover  the  mercy  -  seat  that  is  npon  the 
testimony"  (Lev.  xvi.  12,  13).  The  burning  incense,  diffus 
ing  around  its  fragrant  vapour,  was  the  accredited  symbol 
of  prayer,  as  we  learn  from  several  passages  of  Scripture 
(Ps.  cxli.  2  ;  Piev.  v.  8,  viii.  4).1  This  being  the  meaning 
of  the  burning  of  incense,  we  find  it  was  customary  for  the 
priest  to  burn  it  before  the  Lord ;  and  whilst  he  did  so  the 
multitude  of  the  people  were  praying  without  at  the  time 
of  incense  (Luke  i.  9,  10).  This  was  done  continually 
morning  and  evening,  when  the  people  went  up  to  the 
temple  to  pray ;  but  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  when 
the  most  solemn  representation  was  made  of  the  sacrificial 
act,  the  entrance  of  the  high  priest  within  the  vail  was 
accompanied  with  the  burning  of  incense  to  symbolize  his 
intercession  for  the  people  with  God  on  the  ground  of  the 
oblation  which  he  offered. 

(ii.)  ISTow,  as  intercession  formed  so  important  a  part  of 
the  functions  of  the  high  priest  of  old,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  true  High  Priest  of  His  Church,  is  also  represented  as 
making  intercession  in  heaven  for  His  people.  As  the  high 
priest  of  old  entered  with  sacrificial  blood  into  the  most 
holy  place  and  appeared  there  for  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  so  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  having  offered  Himself  on 
the  cross  as  a  sacrifice  for  sins,  hath  entered  into  heaven 
with  His  own  blood,  and  there  appeareth  in  the  presence 
of  God  for  us  (Heb.  ix.  24).  He  there  continues  His 
priestly  office,  making  intercession  for  His  people,  "  a 
minister  of  the  true  tabernacle  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and 
not  man." 

1.  The  fact  of  our  Lord's  intercession  is  made  known  to 

1  Comp.  also  the  numerous  passages  in  the  0.  T.  where  the  burning  of  incense 
is  the  synonym  of  offering  worship  and  making  prayer,  such  as  1  Kings  xi.  8  ; 
2  Kings  xx.  17,  xxiii.  5  ;  Jer.  i.  16,  vii.  9  ;  Hos.  xi.  2,  etc.  Comp.  also  the  Latin 
thura  royare,  for  per  thura  pre.ca.ri,  and  the  use  of  thura  for  vtrba  precantia. 
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us  by  various  statements  of  Scripture.  As  by  the  prophet 
of  old  the  Messiah  was  described  as  bearing  the  sin  of  many 
and  making  intercession  for  the  transgressors  (Isa.  liii.  12), 
so  in  the  X.  T.  Jesus  Christ,  who  bore  our  sins  in  His  own 
body  on  the  tree,  is  represented  as  making  intercession  for 
men  in  heaven.  This  is  expressed  in  various  forms  of 
phraseology.  In  IJom.  viii.  H4  the  apostle  says,  "It  is  Christ 
that  died,  yea  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  who  also  rnaketh  intercession  for  us." 
The  word  here  used  by  the  apostle  is  evrvj^uvei,  and  the 
same  word  is  used  in  Heb.  vii.  25.  This  verb  means 
primarily  to  light  upon  anything,  to  fall  in  with,  or  to  meet 
any  one ;  hence  to  approach  one  for  the  sake  of  conference, 
to  make  application  for  anything  (as  in  Acts  xxv.  24,  where 
Festus  says  to  King  Agrippa,  "  The  multitude  of  the  Jews 
ev€Tv%ov  (Mot,  have  applied  to  me,"  or,  as  in  the  A.  V., 
"have  dealt  with  me");  hence  to  entreat  or  make  prayer, 
either  for  the  obtaining  of  benefit  or  the  averting  of  calamity. 
As  used  in  the  passages  cited,  it  implies  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  great  High  Priest  of  His  Church  approaches  to 
(Jod  and  makes  request  for  the  salvation  of  His  people  and 
their  deliverance  from  condemnation.  As  in  His  intercessory 
prayer  when  on  earth  He  said,  "  I  pray  for  them  which  Thou 
hast  given  me,"  so  in  some  sense  still  in  heaven  He  prays  for 
those  who  are  His  own. 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  representation  in  Heb.  ix.  24  : 
"For  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with 
hands,  which  are  the  figures  of  the  true ;  but  into  heaven 
itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,"  literally, 
"  to  appear  to  the  face,  or  before  the  face,  of  God  on  our 
behalf "  (fiJi$avia6r}vai,  Tto  TrpoawTrw  TOV  &eov  inrep  T^WV}. 
The  Lord  hath  gone  into  heaven,  and  there  appears  before 
God  as  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  His  people,  and  to 
plead  with  God  on  their  behalf.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in 
any  secret  or  invisible  way  that  He  obtains  blessings  for  His 
people,  but  in  open,  apparent,  official  acting  on  their  behalf 
as  their  great  High  Priest  in  the  heavenly  temple. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  that  our  Lord  is  said  to  be 
our  Paraclete  with  the  Father :  "  If  any  man  sin,"  says  St. 
John,  "  we  have  a  Paraclete  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
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righteous"  (1  John  ii.  1).  In  the  A.  V.  the  word  "advocate" 
is  used  as  the  rendering  of  Trapa/cX^ro? ;  and  in  John  xiv.  16, 
xv.  26,  xvi.  7,  where  the  same  word  is  used,  it  is  rendered 
"  Comforter."  But  neither  of  these  words  conveys  exactly 
the  meaning  of  the  original  word.  That  word  primarily 
means  one  who  is  called  to  stand  beside  a  person  and  render 
him  help,  and  it  is  in  the  wide  sense  of  a  helper  that  it  seems 
to  be  used  both  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  Him  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  As  guilty  sinners,  we  need  the  help  of  Christ  to  avert 
from  us  the  righteous  displeasure  of  Him  against  whom  we 
have  sinned;  as  those  who  are  destitute  and  unworthy,  we 
need  His  help  to  procure  for  us  blessing ;  as  those  ignorant 
and  prone  to  ere,  we  need  a  helper  to  instruct  and  guide  us ; 
as  liable  to  trouble  and  sorrow  and  affliction,  we  need  a 
helper  to  comfort  and  cheer  us ;  in  short,  as  those  who  are 
in  a  condition  of  weakness,  imperfection,  and  sin,  we  need 
one  to  come  to  us  and  stand  by  us,  and  undertake  our  case, 
and  procure  for  us  what  we  need  so  as  to  be  safe  and  happy  ; 
and  this  Christ  is  to  His  people  in  Himself  and  through  His 
Holy  Spirit.  It  is  on  this  account  that  He  calls  Himself, 
and  is  called  by  His  apostle,  our  Paraclete.  Whilst  on  earth 
He  was  the  Paraclete  —  the  helper,  the  teacher,  the  guide, 
the  comforter  of  His  disciples  ;  and  hence  He  speaks  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  another  Paraclete  whom  He  should  send, 
thereby  implying  that  He  Himself  had  been  a  Paraclete  to 
them  ;  and  now  that  He  is  ascended  to  heaven  and  is  with  the 
Father,  He  is  still  the  Paraclete  of  His  people,  their  Helper 
in  every  time  of  need.  As  it  is  in  connection  with  sin  that 
the  apostle  in  1  John  ii.  1  calls  Christ  the  Paraclete  of  His 
people,  we  must  understand  this  as  having  reference  to  His 
agency  in  procuring  for  them  that  deliverance  from  sin  which 
shall  enable  them  as  the  sons  of  God  to  live  without  sin  and 
to  rejoice  in  a  full  forgiveness.  And  this  help  our  Lord 
brings  to  them  by  acting  as  their  intercessor  with  the 
Father. 

2.  These  passages  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that 
in  some  sense  our  Lord  intercedes  with  God  the  Father  for 
men.  But  when  we  come  to  ask  in  what  sense  this  is  to  be 
understood,  in  other  words,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
Christ's  intercession,  we  find  that  there  is  very  little  to  be 
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said.  Of  one  thine:  we  may  be  certain,  that  the  intercession 
of  Christ  in  heaven  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  pleading  with 
or  entreating  of  (rod  on  behalf  of  the  saints.  If  our  Lord 
offers  prayer  to  Clod  for  His  people,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is 
very  different  from  such  prayer  as  we  have  to  offer,  or  even 
from  such  prayer  as  our  Lord  Himself  offered  while  on  earth. 
The  prayer,  indeed,  which  He  offered  to  the  Father  before  He 
was  betrayed,  and  which  is  recorded  in  John  xvii.,  may  be 
regarded  as  affording  a  view  in  the  general  of  Christ's  inter 
cession  for  His  people  ;  but  in  the  manner  and  form  of  it  we 
cannot  regard  it  as  illustrating  the  method  of  His  intercession 
now  that  He  is  in  His  kingly  glory  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens.  We  do  not  need  to  suppose  that 
He  uses  words  at  all.  As  we  have  seen,  there  may  be 
intercession  without  words ;  and  it  seems  more  in  accordance 
with  the  dignity  of  our  Lord's  position  as  exalted  Mediator 
that  we  should  regard  His  intercession  for  His  people  as 
substantially  the  constant  presentation  of  Himself  before  God 
as  their  High  Priest,  by  whose  sacrifice  atonement  has  been 
made  for  their  sins,  and  on  the  ground  of  whose  merits 
blessing  may  be  bestowed  upon  them  though  unworthy. 
Calvin  *  1ms  in  a  few  words  set  forth  all  that  can  be  said 
with  safety  on  this  subject.  "  Let  us  not  dream,"  he  says, 
"  that  He  [Christ],  prostrate  at  the  Father's  knees,  prays  as 
a  suppliant  for  us,  but  let  us  with  the  apostle  understand  that 
He  so  appears  before  the  face  of  God  that  the  virtue  of 
His  death  avails  for  a  perpetual  intercession  for  us  ;  and  that 
He,  having  entered  the  heavenly  sanctuary  alone,  presents  the 
vows  of  His  people  who  stand  afar  off  in  the  outer  court." 
So  also  John  Owen  says,  "  Xow,  in  heaven,  the  state  and 
condition  of  Christ  admitting  of  no  oral  or  formal  applica 
tions,  and  the  ground,  reason,  and  argument  of  His  intercession 
being  finished  and  past,  His  intercession  as  the  means  of  the 
actual  impetration  of  grace  and  glory  consists  in  the  real 
presentation  of  His  offering  and  sacrifice  for  the  procuring  of 
the  actual  communication  of  the  fruits  thereof  unto  them  for 
whom  He  so  offered  Himself.  The  whole  matter  of  words, 
prayers,  and  supplications,  yea  of  internal  conceptions  of  the 
mind  formed  into  prayer,  is  but  accidental  unto  intercession, 

1  In-tit.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  20,  §  20. 
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attending  the  state  and  condition  of  Him  that  intercedes. 
The  real  entire  nature  of  it  consists  in  the  presentation  of 
such  things  as  may  prevail  in  the  way  o  f  motive  or  procur 
ing  cause  with  respect  unto  the  things  interceded  for.  And 
such  we  do  affirm  the  intercession  of  Christ  as  our  High 
Priest  in  heaven  to  be." *  We  must  beware,  however,  of  going 
the  length  to  which  some  have  gone,  of  affirming  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  asking  in  our  Lord's  intercession. 
In  some  sense,  though  we  do  not  say  how,  there  must  be  in 
His  intercession,  to  make  it  intercession  at  all,  "  a  putting 
up,"  as  Owen  expresses  it,  "  a  requesting  and  offering  unto 
God  of  His  desires  and  will  for  the  Church,  attended  with 
care,  love,  and  compassion." 2  But  whilst  we  avoid  this 
extreme,  we  must  equally,  if  not  with  greater  earnestness, 
avoid  the  opposite  extreme  into  which  some  have  been 
betrayed,  that  of  too  curiously  and  minutely  specifying  the 
characteristics  of  our  Lord's  intercession.  In  this  respect  the 
divines  of  the  Lutheran  Church  have  chiefly  erred ;  for  they 
insist  that  "  the  intercession  of  Christ  is  not  only  real,  but 
also  vocal  and  oral."  With  this,  however,  all  the  Lutheran 
divines  are  not  chargeable.  Brentius,  for  instance,  says, 
"  Whether  that  intercession  be  verbal,  and  consist  in  words 
and  prayers  made  either  by  the  mind  alone  or  also  by  the 
voice,  or  whether  it  be  real  only,  and  consist  in  this,  that 
Christ  by  force  of  His  merit  and  satisfaction  formerly  rendered, 
and  prayers  long  ago  made,  moves  God  to  remit  our  sins,  it  is 
not  needful  to  define."  This  is  true ;  surely  it  is  enough  for 
us  to  know  that  Christ  does  intercede  for  His  people,  that 
His  intercession  is  carried  on  by  Him  in  heaven,  that  it  is  a 
continual  intercession,  that  it  is  effectual,  so  that  through  it 
all  the  benefits  of  Christ's  mediation  are  secured  to  believers, 
and  that  this  efficacy  depends  on  that  oblation  which  Christ 
offered  when  "  He  gave  Himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacri 
fice  to  God  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour  "  (Eph.  v.  2).  This 
intercession  Christ  as  God -man  ever  lives  to  make.  It  is 
the  main  end  of  His  mediatorial  reign.  It  is  that  by  which 
He  secures  the  final  salvation  of  His  people.  Hence,  says 

1  Works,  xix.  p.  197. 

2  Owen,  Exposition  of  the  Hebrews,  vol.  v.  p.  541  ;   Works,  xxii.,  Goold's 
edition. 
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the  apostle,  "If  when  we  were  enemies  we  were  reconciled 
to  God  by  the  death  of  His  Son,  much  more,  being  recon 
ciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  His  life"  (liom.  v.  10).  His 
sacrificial  death  laid  the  basis  of  our  reconciliation  in 
which  salvation  has  its  commencement.  His  life,  devoted  to 
making  intercession  for  us,  secures  that  that  salvation  shall 
reach  its  consummation.  Because  He  thus  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  us,  "  Pie  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all 
that  come  unto  God  by  Him  "  (Heb.  vii.  25). 

3.  A  question  has  been  raised  whether  in  any  sense  Christ 
can  be  said  to  make  intercession  for  those  who  are  not  His 
people  by  faith  in  Him.  That  He  intercedes  for  believers  is 
admitted,  but  are  they  alone  the  objects  of  His  intercession  ? 
By  the  Lutheran  divines  the  answer  given  to  this  question  is 
that  whilst  Christ  in  a  special  manner  intercedes  for  those 
who  are  His  own,  He  also  intercedes  for  all  men  to  the  effect 
that  they  are  not  destroyed,  and  have  the  gate  of  divine 
mercy  still  open  to  them.1  For  this  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  real  authority  in  Scripture.  It  is  indeed  true  that  it 
is  in  virtue  of  Christ's  sacrifice  and  atonement  that  the  race  of 
sinners  is  preserved  on  the  earth,  that  men  are  surrounded 
with  divine  bounties,  that  the  gospel  is  preached  to  men 
freely,  and  that  the  offer  of  salvation  is  open  to  all.  But  that 
Christ  in  any  sense  intercedes  for  those  who  do  not  accept  His 
salvation,  is  neither  taught  in  Scripture  nor  is  it  compatible 
with  the  conditions  of  His  intercession.  It  is  as  a  Priest 
that  He  intercedes,  and,  consequently,  it  can  only  be  for  those 
who  accept  Him  as  a  Priest  that  His  intercession  can  be 
made.  As  He  is  willing  and  able  to  save  all  who  will  come 
to  Him,  but  actually  saves  those  only  who  do  come ;  so 
He  is  willing  and  able  to  make  intercession  for  all ;  but  He 
actually  does  intercede  only  for  those  who,  as  the  apostle 
expresses  it,  "  come  unto  God  through  Him."  Our  Lord 
Himself  seems  very  clearly  to  indicate  this  when  in  His 
intercessory  prayer  before  His  crucifixion  He  says  to  the 
Father,  "  I  pray  for  them ;  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for 

1  Thus  Hollaz  divides  the  intercession  of  Christ  into  intercessio  fjemralis, 
"qua  orat  Christus  patrem  pro  omnibus  hominibus  ut  salutaris  mortis  suae 
fructus  illis  appliceter,"  and  intercessio  specialis,  "  qua  orat  pro  renatis  ut  electis 
ut  in  fide  et  sanctitate  conserventur  utque  crescant." 
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them  which  Thou  hast  given  rne  :  for  they  are  Thine."  That 
at  His  crucifixion  He  should  have  prayed  God  to  forgive  His 
murderers,  shows  the  greatness  of  His  benevolence  and  grace  ; 
but  to  adduce  this,  as  is  commonly  done  by  the  Lutherans, 
as  a  proof  that  He  now  in  heaven  pleads  on  behalf  of  all 
men,  the  unbelieving  as  well  as  the  believing,  is  simply 
absurd. 

4.  As  Jesus  Christ  makes  intercession  for  His  people,  so 
He  alone  is  their  intercessor  with  God.  Believers  on  earth 
may  make  intercession  for  others,  and  are  enjoined  in  Scrip 
ture  to  do  so ;  but  this  only  means  that  they  may  ask  in 
prayer  good  for  others,  and  their  asking  can  become  effectual 
only  as  their  prayers  are  presented  and  sustained  by  the 
great  and  only  Intercessor  in  heaven.  That  the  saints  in 
heaven  can  become  intercessors  on  behalf  of  those  still  on 
earth,  is  one  of  the  many  delusive  and  pernicious  doctrines  by 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  in  its  "  deceivableness  of  unright 
eousness  "  misleads  men  to  their  destruction.  Such  a  doctrine 
is  not  only  without  a  shadow  of  support  from  Scripture,  but  it 
is  opposed  to  all  that  Scripture  teaches  bearing  on  the  subject. 
It  is  opposed  to  the  plain  and  direct  utterance  of  Scripture 
that  there  is  but  "one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus  ; "  and  it  is  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  Christ  as 
Mediator,  for  it  supposes  that  He  is  either  unable  or  unwill 
ing  to  intercede  tor  all  His  people,  but  must  be  helped  in 
this  by  angels  and  saints  in  glory.  It  is  opposed  to  the  clear 
teaching  of  Scripture  that  God  alone,  and  Christ  as  God,  can 
hear  prayer,  and  it  leads  directly  to  idolatry ;  for  those  whose 
intercession  is  asked  come  to  be  necessarily  invested  in  the 
mind  of  the  suppliant  with  divine  attributes.  It  is  contrary 
to  Scripture,  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  that  departed  saints  can, 
on  the  ground  of  their  own  merits,  procure  blessing  for  others 
from  God,  whereas  Scripture  teaches  that  no  man,  whether  on 
earth  or  in  heaven,  can  ever  acquire  such  merit,  all  blessing 
being  solely  the  gift  of  Divine  Grace.  On  the  minds  of  those 
who  receive  this  doctrine  it  cannot  have  any  other  than  a  de 
basing  effect.  It  leads  to  superstition  and  senseless  credulity  ; 
it  lowers  the  standard  of  devotion  ;  it  leads  the  mind  away 
from  God  ;  it  tempts  to  trust  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  and 
thus  takes  men  away  from  Him  who  is  the  alone  Saviour 
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to  trust  in  lying  vanities,  and  thereby  to  forsake  their  own 
mercy. 

Calvin,  after  discussing  this  subject  at  some  length,  thus 
sums  up  the  whole :  "  Since  the  Scripture  commends  to  us  as 
the  chief  head  in  the  worship  of  God  that  we  should  invoke 
Him,  it  is  not  without  manifest  sacrilege  that  prayer  is 
directed  to  others.  "Whence  also  in  the  Psalms  it  is  said 
(Ps.  xliv.  21),  'It'  I  stretch  forth  my  hands  to  another  God, 
shall  not  God  require  this?'  Moreover,  since  God  will  be 
invoked  only  from  faith,  and  expressly  commands  prayers  to 
be  framed  exactly  according  to  His  word,  and  since  faith, 
founded  on  the  word,  is  the  mother  of  right  prayer,  in  so  far 
as  it  departs  from  the  word  there  is  of  necessity  a  corrupting 
of  prayer.  Pmt,  as  has  been  shown,  if  the  whole  of  Scripture 
is  consulted,  this  honour  is  there  vindicated  to  God  alone. 
As  respects  the  office  of  intercession  we  see  that  it  is  peculiar 
to  Christ,  and  that  no  prayer  is  pleasing  to  God  unless  what 
He,  the  Mediator,  sanctifies.  And  though  believers  may 
mutually  offer  prayer  for  the  brethren,  this  in  no  wise 
derogates  from  the  sole  intercession  of  Christ,  because  all, 
leaning  on  that,  commend  as  well  themselves  as  others  to 
God.  Further,  we  have  shown  that  ignorantly  is  this  arro 
gated  to  the  dead,  to  whom  we  nowhere  read  that  they 
pray  for  us.  Scripture  frequently  exhorts  to  mutual  ex 
changes  of  this  duty ;  but  of  the  dead  not  so  much  as  a 
syllable.  Nay,  James,  joining  together  these  two,  that  we 
confess  our  faults  one  to  another  and  pray  one  for  the  other, 
tacitly  excludes  the  dead.  Wherefore,  to  condemn  this  error 
this  one  reason  is  sufficient,  that  the  beinnnincj  of  fitting 

o  o  o 

prayer  springs  from  faith,  but  faith  is  from  the  hearing  of 
God's  word,  where  there  is  no  mention  of  [this]  counterfeit 
intercession;  so  that  superstition  has  brought  in  for  itself 
patrons  who  have  not  been  divinely  given.  .  .  .  Moreover, 
this  superstition  has  sprung  from  distrust,  because  they  have 
either  not  been  content  with  Christ  as  intercessor,  or  have 
spoiled  Him  altogether  of  His  honour.  And  this  latter  is 
easily  evinced  from  their  effrontery,  because  in  controversy  they 
use  no  stronger  argument  than  that  the  aid  of  the  saints  is 
needful  for  us  because  we  are  unworthy  to  have  free  access  to 
God.  This  indeed  is  most  true,  but  we  gather  from  this  that 
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they  leave  nothing  for  Christ,  since  they  deem  His  intercession 
of  no  avail,  unless  George,  or  Hippolytus,  or  like  phantoms  be 
added." l 

As   may   be    supposed,   the    Eationalists    and    Unitarians, 
denying  the  proper   deity   and   propitiatory  work  of   Christ, 
endeavour   also    to   explain   away   His   intercession.      Whilst 
they  all  agree  in  maintaining  that  Christ  neither  intercedes 
for  men  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  nor  is  the  medium 
through  which  our  prayers  find  access  to  and  acceptance  with 
God,  they  do  not   all  agree   as  to  what  the  intercession  of 
Christ  really  is.     They   all  say   the  expression  is  figurative 
and  metaphorical ;  but  as  a  metaphor  or  figure  must  mean 
something,  when  they  come  to   say   what   this   means  their 
language  becomes  very  vague  and  their  conclusions  somewhat 
diverse.     Some  of  them  resolve  the  intercession  of  Christ  into 
a  mere  expression   of  His  love  to  men.      Thus  Wegscheider 
says,   "  Putting  aside    Judaic   allegories   and    anthropopathic 
imagery,  it  is  enough  to  remember  that  by  the  utterances  of 
the  sacred  writers  which  affirm  Christ  to  be  an  intercessor, 
there  is  signified  in  a  sort  of  symbolic  way  that  most  tender 
love  with  which  Jesus  Christ  always  embraces  His  own." " 
The   more   common    opinion  is  that   by  the   intercession   of 
Christ  is  meant  the  exercise  of  that  power  with  which  He  is 
invested  in  some  way  for  the  benefit  of  His  people.     In  this 
way  the  intercession  of  Christ  is  made  to  be  a  part  of  His 
work  as  King  and  Head  of  His  Church,  and  both  are  detached 
from  any  connection  with  His  work  as  a  Priest.     But  if  this 
were  all   that  is  meant  by  Christ's  making  intercession  for 
men,  why  should  the  N.  T.  writers  have   made  use  of  this 
expression  ?      As   they  write    distinctly   enough    of    Christ's 
authority   and   power,  why    resort    to    such   a    dubious    and 
misleading  form  of  expression  if  they   mean  by  His  inter 
cession  nothing  more  than  the  exercise  of  His  power  ?     It 
will  not  do  to  say  that  the  verb  evrvy^dveiv  is  a  word  of 
very  general  signification,  for  whatever  extent  of  signification 
it  bears  it  can  never  be  extended  so  as  to  denote  an  exercise 
of  power  on  behalf  of  any  one ;  it  always  means  (save  when 
used  in  its  primary  sense  of  lighting  upon,  with  which  we 
have  nothing  to  do)  to  act  by  way  of  application  or  entreaty 
1  Instil.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  20,  §  27.  2  Instlt.  TheoL,  §  143. 
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to  some  one  for  something,  or  on  behalf  of  another,  or  against 
another.  As  used  by  the  apostle,  it  can  only  mean  to  inter 
cede  for ;  and  as  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
connects  the  intercession  of  Christ  with  His  unchangeable 
priesthood,  and  the  exercise  of  that  in  heaven  for  the  salva 
tion  of  His  people,  we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  in 
fairness  of  interpretation  than  that  He  there  as  a  Priest,  on 
the  ground  of  His  sacrifice,  pleads  for  the  salvation  of  those 
that  come  unto  God  through  Him. 

The  intercession  of  Christ  for  His  people  is,  then,  a  great 
reality.  The  mode  may  surpass  our  knowledge,  but  of  the 
fact  we  have  the  best  assurance,  and  it  is  one  h'tted  to  convey 
the  highest  encouragement  and  the  most  abiding  comfort  to 
the  believer. 

"  Christus  orat  pro  nobis  ut  sacerdos ;  orat  in  nobis  itt 
caput  nostrum  ;  oratur  a  nobis  ut  Deus  uoster.  Agnoscamus 
ergo  et  in  illo  voces  nostras  et  voces  ejus  in  nobis  "  (Augustin). 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

THE  MEDIATORIAL  WORK  OF  CHRIST. 
II.  THE  PROPHETIC  OFFICE  OF  CHRIST.1 

Our  Lord  was  appointed  to  communicate  the  mind  of  God 
to  man.  According  to  God's  gracious  and  eternal  purpose, 
the  truth  whereby  men  are  to  be  restored  and  sanctified  was 
to  be  made  known  to  them  through  the  Mediator.  This 
function  our  Lord  discharged  mediately  and  immediately  ;  the 
former,  as  He  was  the  source  of  knowledge  and  authority  to 
the  prophets  and  apostles,  in  whom  spake  "  the  Spirit  of 

1  [Although  it  was  part  of  Dr.  Alexander's  plan  to  consider  in  succession  the 
mediatorial  offices  of  Christ  as  Priest,  Prophet,  and  King,  no  lecture  or  lectures  on 
the  prophetic  office  of  Christ  have  been  found  among  his  papers.  In  order, 
however,  to  give  formal  completeness  to  his  course  of  teaching  on  the  media 
torial  work  of  Christ,  the  paragraph  given  above  is  extracted  from  his  article  on 
'  Theology  "  in  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. — ED.] 
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Christ ; "  the  latter,  as  He  Himself  appeared,  and  taught  men 
the  will  of  God.  In  regard  to  this,  He  spoke  of  Himself  as  the 
Light  of  the  World  (John  viii.  1 2),  and  forbade  His  disciples 
to  be  called  rabbi  or  master,  seeing  One  was  their  Teacher 
and  Master,  even  Christ  (Matt,  xxiii.  8,  10;  comp.  Deut. 
xviii.  1 8  ;  Luke  xxiv.  1 9  ;  Heb.  i.  1 ).  Jesus  as  a  Teacher 
did  not  propagate  the  doctrines  of  any  sect  or  school,  nor  did 
He  utter  speculations  of  His  own  ;  He  came  to  make  known 
to  men  the  doctrine  of  God  (John  vii.  16).  "Doctor  doctorum 
Christus,  cujus  schola  in  terra  et  cathedra  in  ccelo  est,"  says 
Augustine.  The  divinity  of  His  mission,  and,  by  implication, 
the  truth  of  His  doctrine,  our  Lord  proved  by  His  miracles 
and  prophecies.1 


III.  THE  KIXGLY  OFFICE  OF  CHRIST. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  priestly  office  and  work 
of  Christ  we  pass  on  to  that  of  His  office  and  work  as 
King. 

i.  Christ's  kinghood  stands  in  close  relation  to  His  priest 
hood.  It  was  not  merely  after  His  humiliation  and  obedience 
unto  death,  whereby  He  fulfilled  His  priestly  function  in 
making  atonement  for  His  people,  but  because  of  this  that  He 
entered  on  His  royal  dignity  as  mediatorial  King.  "  Ought 
not  the  Christ,"  He  Himself  said  to  His  disciples,  in  reference 
to  the  suffering  which  He  had  accomplished  at  Jerusalem,  "  to 
have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  His  glory?"  (Luke 
xxiv.  26.  See  also  Rom.  xiv.  9;  Phil.  ii.  8-10).  If  our 
Lord  was,  and  claimed  to  be,  a  King  before  the  consummation 
of  His  sacrificial  work,  this  was  by  anticipation,  just  as  He 
was  a  Priest  by  anticipation  before  He  came  into  our  world ; 
but  as  it  was  in  His  obedience  and  sufferings  unto  death  that 
His  priestly  office  took  effect,  so  it  was  in  these  that  His 
kingly  office  had  its  ground  and  reason.  He  was  exalted  to 
be  a  King  because  He  had  finished  the  work  which  the  Father 
had  given  Him  as  a  Priest  to  do. 

1  See  Neander,  Life  of  Jesus,  Bk.  iv.  part  ii.  ;  Reinliard,  Versurh  iiber  den 
Plan  Jem,  etc.,  5th  edit.,  Wittenberg  1830  ;  Alexander,  Christ  and  Christianity, 
part  ii.  chap.  4. 
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And  as  the  kingship  of  Christ  thus  rests  on  His  priestly 
work,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  through  His  kingship  that 
His  priesthood  secures  its  ultimate  end.  For  His  priesthood 
contemplates  not  only  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  which  lay 
in  the  way  of  man's  restoration  to  God  by  making  atonement 
for  man's  sins,  but  also  the  actual  bringing  of  man  to  God, 
the  complete  and  final  redemption  of  the  sinner  from  all  sin 
and  evil,  so  that  he  shall  be  made  one  with  God  in  holiness 
and  blessedness ;  the  bringing  of  that  Church  which  He  loved, 
and  for  which  He  gave  Himself,  through  a  process  of  sancti 
fying  and  cleansing  so  as  that  He  shall  "  present  it  to  Him 
self  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any 
such  thing"  (Eph.  v.  27).  And  this  Christ  as  King  secures. 
He  has  been  exalted  for  this  very  end  (Acts  v.  31  ;  Eph. 
i.  20,  23).  As  exalted  Lord  and  King  He  has  all  power 
given  to  Him  ;  and  by  this  power  He  can  secure  all  the  ends 
of  His  priestly  office  and  work.  In  virtue  of  this  He  sent 
forth  His  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  and 
encouraged  them  by  the  assurance  that  He  would  be  with 
them  to  the  end.  As  King  He  sends  forth  His  Spirit  to 
turn  men  unto  Him,  and  to  carry  on  the  work  of  sanctification 
in  those  that  believe  in  Him ;  just  as  it  was  that  being- 
exalted  by  the  right  hand  of  God  and  having  received  of  the 
Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  He  shed  forth  those 
influences  by  which  His  apostles  were  enabled  to  perform 
miracles  in  His  name  (Acts  ii.  33).  As  He  is  the  Author, 
so  is  He  the  Finisher  of  faith ;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  His 
kingly  power  that  He  both  brings  men  into  the  Christian 
course,  and  enables  them  to  pursue  it  so  that  He  shall  obtain 
that  for  which  He  endured  the  cross  despising  the  shame,  the 
joy  of  bringing  of  many  sons  unto  glory.  Our  Lord's  kingly 
office  is  thus  closely  connected  with  His  priestly  office ;  and 
hence,  when  the  prophet  saw  Him  in  vision,  he  saw  Him  as  a 
Priest  on  His  throne,  and  the  counsel  of  peace  was  to  be 
between  them  both,  i.e.  the  plan  of  man's  redemption  was 
to  be  accomplished  through  the  union  in  the  person  of 
the  Messiah  of  the  two  offices  of  Priest  and  King  (Zech. 
vi.  13).1 

1  See  Hengstenberg,  Christology,  vol.  iii.  p.  358.     Clark's  Foreign  Theological 
Library. 
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This  is  not  the  only  passage  in  which  the  kingly  dignity 
of  the  Messiah  is  represented  in  the  0.  T. ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  as  a  King  that  He  chiefly  appears  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  prophets.  By  one  prophet  He  is  expressly  called 
Messiah  the  Prince  (TJ3,  Dan.  ix.  25)  ;  His  throne  is  said  to 
he  for  ever  and  ever  (Ps.  xlv.  6) ;  the  government  is  upon 
His  shoulders  (Isa.  ix.  C) ;  God  has  set  Him  as  His  King  on 
His  holy  hill  of  Zion  (Ps.  ii.  6)  ;  and  of  the  increase  of  His 
government  and  peace  it  is  declared  there  shall  be  no  end 
(Isa.  ix.  7).  So  prominent,  indeed,  is  this  representation  in 
the  ancient  Scriptures  that  it  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
Jews  to  the  neglect  of  other  representations  of  the  Messiah, 
and  led  to  the  almost  universal  expectation  among  them  that 
when  the  Deliverer  out  of  Zion  should  come,  He  would 
appear  in  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  a  great  world- 
king. 

In  the  X.  T.,  if  it  is  the  priestly  office  and  work  of  Christ 
that  is  most  prominently  presented,  there  is  no  lack  of 
references  also  to  His  kingly  office  and  work.  He  Himself, 
when  before  Pilate,  asserted  His  kingship,  adding,  "  to  this  end 
was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I 
should  bear  witness  to  the  Truth"  (John  xviii.  37).  "When 
He  made  His  triumphal  entrance  into  Jerusalem  the  multi 
tude  "  took  branches  of  palm  trees  and  went  forth  to  meet 
Him,  and  cried,  Hosanna !  Blessed  is  the  King  of  Israel 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ; "  and  this,  the  evan 
gelist  tells  us,  was  in  accordance  with  what  is  written  in 
ancient  prophecy,  "  Fear  not,  daughter  of  Zion  :  behold,  thy 
King  cometh,"  etc.  (John  xii.  13,  15;  comp.  Matt.  xxi.  8,  9  ; 
Mark  xi.  9,  1 0).  Our  Lord  spoke  much  of  that  kingdom 
which  He  had  come  to  establish  on  the  earth,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  and  of  God,  the  reign  of  truth,  holiness,  and  peace  in 
the  inner  nature  of  man;  see  Matt.  xiii.  31-52;  Luke  xiii. 
23-30;  Luke  xvii.  20,  21,  xix.  11  ff. ;  John  iii.  3;  Acts 
i.  3,  etc.  His  apostles  were  sent  forth  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom,  and  they  faithfully  fulfilled  their  commission, 
everywhere  "  preaching  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and,  as  occasion  served, 
"  disputing  and  persuading  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom 
of  God,"  or  "expounding  and  testifying  the  kingdom  of  God" 
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(Acts  viii.  12,  xix.  8,  xxviii.  23).  They  proclaimed  that 
their  Master,  who  had  submitted  to  death  that  He  might  take 
away  sins  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  had  been  raised  from 
the  dead,  had  been  exalted  to  the  heavenly  throne,  had  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens,  and 
had  been  crowned  with  glory  and  with  honour  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  all  things  being  put  under  His  feet 
(Eph.  i.  20-22  ;  Heb.  i.  3,  x.  12,  13,  xii.  2  ;  1  Pet,  iii.  22  ; 
Ilev.  xvii.  14).  And  whilst  they  emphatically  asserted  the 
spiritual  character  of  this  kingdom  as  a  kingdom  not  of  meat 
and  drink  but  of  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  they  at  the  same  time  maintained  that  to  Christ  as 
King  all  things  are  subjected,  that  He  is  Lord  of  all,  and  that 
to  Him  all  beings  owe  obedience  and  homage. 

"  The  existence  of  a  kingly  office  of  the  Lord,"  says 
Oosterzee,  "as  well  as  of  a  prophetic  and  priestly  one,  cannot 
in  itself  be  open  to  any  doubt.  As  King  the  Eedeemer  was 
already  expected  and  predicted  by  the  poets  and  prophets  of 
the  0.  T.,  and  was,  moreover,  proclaimed  by  His  apostles 
to  friend  and  foe.  His  anointing  with  the  Huly  Ghost  at 
baptism  may  be  at  the  same  time  regarded  as  His  divine 
consecration  to  this  dignitv  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Even 

o          »/  o 

in  the  days  of  His  humiliation  He  repeatedly  called  and  showed 
Himself  King :  as  King,  He  was  displayed  even  on  the  cross ; 
and  if  His  resurrection  was  the  manifestation  of  the  most 
glorious  triumph,  His  ascension  was  the  hour  of  His  corona 
tion."  1 

ii.  The  kingship  of  Christ  as  Mediator  is  to  be  dis 
tinguished  from  that  sovereignty  or  supremacy  which  He 
has  as  God.  As  the  equal  and  fellow  of  the  Father,  He 
is  God  over  all ;  His  dominion  embraces  the  universe ;  there 
is  nothing  over  which  He  has  not  control ;  He  doeth  according 
to  His  pleasure  in  the  armies  of  heaven  and  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  But  it  is  not  of  this  that  we  speak 
•when  reference  is  made  to  the  kingship  of  Christ.  It  is  of 
His  kingship  as  Mediator,  as  the  God-man  exalted  in  human 
nature  to  the  throne,  that  we  speak.  This  differs  from  His 
sovereignty  as  God  in  several  particulars.  The  one  is 
essential,  absolute,  underived,  and  eternal;  the  other  is 

1  Christian  Dogmatic*,  p.  621. 
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economical,  official,  conferred,  relative,  and  special.  As  God, 
the  kingdom  is  His  by  essential  right ;  as  Mediator,  the  kingdom 
has  been  given  to  Him  by  the  Father.  As  God,  His  dominion 
is  absolute  ;  as  Mediator,  His  dominion  is  relative  and  special, 
having  reference  to  the  economy  of  grace  of  which  He  is 
the  administrator,  and  to  the  purposes  of  God  in  regard  to 
the  salvation  of  men  which  He  is  to  carry  to  their  fulfilment. 
As  God,  all  things  are  under  Him  by  natural  constitution ; 
as  Mediator,  all  things  have  been  put  under  Him  by 
economical  arrangement.  As  God,  He  is  the  King  eternal, 
immortal,  and  invisible ;  as  Mediator,  He  is  the  King 
whom  God  hath  set  on  His  holy  hill  of  Zion,  who,  being 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  has  been  justified  in  the  Spirit,  who 
has  been  received  up  into  glory,  who  is  seen  of  angels,  and 
who  shall  reign  until  all  His  enemies  are  put  under  His 
feet. 

But  though  we  thus  distinguish  the  reign  of  Christ  as 
Mediator  from  His  supremacy  as  divine,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  to  be  maintained  that  it  is  because  He  is  God  as  well  as 
man  that  He  has  been  exalted  to  the  mediatorial  throne. 
Without  this  He  could  not  have  occupied  such  a  place.  To 
a  mere  creature,  however  exalted,  "  all  power  in  heaven 
and  earth "  could  not  have  been  given ;  no  created  hand 
could  grasp  such  a  mighty  gift,  no  created  mind  could 
administer  such  a  vast  and  multifarious  empire.  A  creature, 
be  His  endowments  what  they  may,  is  necessarily  limited 
both  in  intelligence  and  power,  and  to  such  it  is  neither 
possible,  nor  if  possible  would  it  be  safe,  to  entrust  unlimited 
authority  and  power.  Of  necessity,  then,  is  it  that  He  to 
whom  such  a  kingdom  is  given  should  be  divine.  If  it  is  in 
human  nature  that  Christ  sits  upon  His  throne,  it  is  because 
that  nature  was  assumed  by  Him  who  in  the  beginning  was 
with  God  and  was  God. 

iii.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  may  be  viewed  under  two 
aspects,  in  its  general  administration  as  embracing  the  uni 
verse,  and  in  its  special  administration  as  identified  with  the 
Church.  Under  both  aspects  it  is  as  God  as  well  as  man  that 
Christ  reigns  over  it.  As  regards  the  former,  reason  itself 
teaches  that  to  God  only  can  the  government  of  the  universe 
belong ;  and  if  Christ  is  to  administer  the  affairs  of  His 
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Church  scattered  over  the  world  and  extending  through  all 
time,  if  He  is  to  secure  the  final  triumph  of  His  cause  and 
bring  to  a  successful  issue  the  course  of  all  who  believe  in 
Him,  if  He  is  to  anticipate,  counteract,  and  overrule  all  the 
schemes  and  efforts  of  His  enemies,  if  He  is  to  be  the  Leader 
and  Helper  of  each  of  His  people  in  the  spiritual  life,  if  He 
is  so  to  keep  and  care  for  all  that  the  Father  hath  given  Him 
so  that  none  of  them  shall  be  lost,  and  if  He  is  so  to  control 
and  govern  the  agencies  of  the  universe  as  to  make  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God  and  are 
the  called  according  to  His  purpose, — it  must  be  manifest 
that  only  one  possessed  of  omniscience  and  omnipotence, 
only  one,  therefore,  truly  divine,  is  competent  for  such  a 
trust. 

(i.)  In  Colossians  (i.  13,  20)  there  is  a  remarkable  passage 
in  which  the  apostle  dilates  on  the  supremacy  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  connected  with  His  deity.  Here,  after  stating  that  believers 
in  Christ  are  delivered  from  the  power  of  darkness  and  trans 
lated  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son,  in  whom  they  have 
redemption  through  His  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the 
apostle  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  majesty  and  glory  of  Him  into 
whose  kingdom  believers  are  brought.  He  calls  Him  "  the 
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image  of  the  invisible  God,"  that  is,  the  perceptible  manifesta 
tion  of  Him  who  is  invisible,  whom  no  man  hath  seen  at  any 
time,  or  can  see,  the  reference  being,  not  to  the  Logos  or  to  the 
Deity  of  Christ  as  such,  but  to  the  God-man  as  He  was  mani 
fested  to  men  when  He  dwelt  among  them,  and  they  beheld  His 
glory  as  the  glory  of  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father,  and  as  He 
is  still  manifested  in  the  heavenly  world  to  those  who  there 
surround  His  throne.  To  this  the  apostle  adds  the  description, 
"  The  First-born  of  all  creation  "  (nrpwroroKo^  Trdartj^  Krlcrea)^, 
which  does  not  mean  the  first  of  creatures  that  was  born,  but 
the  Head,  the  Chief  of  all  creation  ;  just  as  in  Lev.  i.  5,  He 
is  called  TrpwroTotcos  TU>V  ve/cpwv,  "  The  First-born  of  the  dead," 
i.e.  the  Head  or  Chief  of  the  dead,  the  Lord  of  the  dead 
as  well  as  of  the  living  (Horn.  xiv.  9),  and  as  Israel  is 
called  by  God  "my  first-born"  (Ex.  iv. -22),  to  indicate  the 
dignity  and  pre-eminence  to  which  Israel  by  being  chosen  of 
God  as  a  people  peculiar  to  Himself  was  raised.  In  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  27,  God  says  of  the  Messiah,  "  I  will  make  Him  the 
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First-born,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  where  the 
meaning  can  only  be,  "  I  will  constitute  Him  Chief,  and  raise 
Him  above  all  the  kings  of  the  earth."  So  also  in  Rom. 
viii.  29  it  is  said  that  God  hath  predestinated  believers  to  be 
conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son,  "  that  He  might  be  the 
First-born  among  many  brethren  ; "  and  in  ver.  1 8  of  this  first 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  Christ  is  said  to  be 
"  the  beginning,  the  first-born  from  the  dead,  that  in  all 
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things  He  might  have  the  pre-eminence."  Not  mere  priority 
of  being,  therefore,  but  supremacy,  pre-eminence  in  dignity 
and  power,  is  the  phrase  TT/XBTC'TOKO?  used  to  indicate ;  so 
that  when  it  is  said  of  Christ  that  He  is  the  First-born 
of  all  creation,  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  that 
He  stands  at  the  head  of  the  universe  as  its  Proprietor  and 
Baler. 

He  who  is  thus  at  the  Head  of  all  being,  the  apostle 
goes  on  to  say,  is  also  the  source  and  cause  of  all  creation : 
"  In  Him  were  all  things  created  (fv  avrw  exrur&j  ra 
TrdvTa),"  not  merely  by  Him  but  in  Him ;  He  was  not 
merely  the  instrument  of  creation,  but  its  source  and  con 
taining  cause ;  as  in  Him  was  life  (John  i.  4),  and  as  in 
Him  shall  all  be  made  alive  (eV  ra>  Xpicrra>  Trdvres  faoTronj- 
6>']crovTai,  1  Cor.  xv.  22);  so  in  Him  the  whole  created 
universe  had  its  source,  both  that  part  of  it  which  is  per 
ceptible  to  us  and  that  which  lies  beyond  our  knowledge, 
both  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth,  even  those  which 
are  most  exalted  in  dignity  and  excellent  in  might,  thrones 
and  dominions,  and  principalities  and  powers,  whether  on 
earth  or  in  heaven.  And  as  all  things  have  proceeded  from 
Him,  so  to  Him  all  things,  as  it  were,  return  ;  He  is  not  only 
the  beginning,  but  He  is  also  the  end  of  all  created  being ;  all 
things  are  by  Him  and  for  Him ;  from  Him  they  came,  and 
in  Him  they  find  their  ultimate  end  and  aim.  And  as  He  is 
before  all  things, — not  as  some  would  have  it,  as  He  came 
into  being  before  all  things,  but  as  He  is  before  all  things,  so 
in  Him  all  things  cohere  ;  He  holds  all  together,  and  preserves 
them  in  one  vast  ordered  unity. 

The  relation  in  which  Christ  thus  stands  to  the  created 
universe  is  that  of  its  Head  and  Ruler,  its  Former,  Sustainer, 
and  End.  In  the  same  relation  does  He  stand  to  the  Church. 
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He  is  its  Head,  its  Origin,  its  Ruler  ;  and  He  is  so  on  a 
double  ground, — on  the  one  hand,  as  the  First-born  from 
among  the  dead,  invincibly  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  by  His  resurrection ;  and,  on  the  other,  as  the  Being  in 
whom  God  willed  that  the  whole  ylcroma,  the  totality,  of  the 
divine  qualities  and  powers  should  dwell.  It  is  thus  as  at 
once  human  and  divine  that  He  presides  over  that  kingdom 
which  has  been  given  Him  by  the  Father,  Head  at  once  of 
the  universe  and  of  the  Church. 

(ii.)  The  Church  or  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  is  the  proper 
sphere  of  His  dominion.  There  He  reigns  as  sole  Head  and 
King.  In  Him  this  kingdom  begins,  by  Him  all  its  laws 
and  ordinances  are  instituted,  from  Him  all  the  authority 
exercised  in  it  is  derived,  by  His  counsel  it  is  guided,  by  His 
power  it  is  protected  and  advanced,  and  for  Him,  for  His 
glory  and  joy,  it  exists  and  is  preserved.  He  reigns  there  in 
the  midst  of  His  enemies,  but  in  vain  do  they  seek  to  impair 
His  dignity,  to  weaken  His  authority,  or  to  restrain  His 
power.  Having  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  He  can 
not  only  frustrate  the  counsels  of  His  adversaries  and  beat 
back  their  assaults,  but  He  can  overrule  their  agencies  and 
make  their  schemes  and  efforts  subservient  to  His  own  cause. 
"  Head  over  all  things  for  the  Church,"  He  can  make  all 
things  work  together  for  her  good,  so  that  even  those  things 
which  the  enemy  has  intended  for  her  hurt  and  hindrance 
are  made  to  turn  out  for  her  help  and  furtherance. 

More  particularly,  the  activity  of  Christ  in  His  kingdom 
is  exhibited — 

1.  In  the  formation  and  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom 
on  earth.  He  calls  out  a  people  for  Himself  from  among 
the  mass  of  fallen  humanity.  His  Church  is  gathered  by 
Him  from  the  midst  of  the  unbelieving  world.  Throivh  His 
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grace  men  are  delivered  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and 
brought  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son.  As  in  the 
days  of  His  flesh  He  called  His  disciples  to  Him  one  by  one, 
so  it  is  still  by  His  call  that  men  are  individually  drawn 
into  His  kingdom,  and  it  is  thus  that  His  kingdom  is  formed 
and  advanced  in  the  world.  It  was  by  no  happy  accident, 
by  no  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances,  by  no  counsel 
or  plan  of  men  that  His  Church  was  at  tirst  founded ;  it  was 
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because  Jesus  "  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and 
having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
He  shed  forth "  that  mighty  influence  by  which  men  were 
converted  and  brought  to  acknowledge  Him  whom  the 
Jews  had  crucified  to  be  "  both  Lord  and  Christ,"  that  His 
kingdom  had  its  first  great  beginning  in  our  world  (Acts 
ii.  33-36).  And  it  is  by  the  same  power  still  that  it  is 
continued  and  advanced.  Only  those  whom  Christ  by  His 
Word  and  Spirit  calls  to  Himself  and  draws  out  of  the  world, 
only  those  who  are  partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling,  only 
those  who  are  called  of  God  unto  His  kingdom  and  glory, 
become  subjects  of  His  kingdom,  and  enter  on  the  enjoyment 
of  its  privileges.  Men,  it  is  true,  must  of  their  own  will  and 
choice  enter  this  kingdom ;  Christ  gathers  men  into  His 
kingdom  not  otherwise  than  by  inviting  and  inducing  them 
to  come ;  still,  it  is  only  as  He  by  His  Word  and  Spirit  draws 
them  to  Himself  that  any  will  seek  or  find  access  to  His 
kingdom.  To  all  who  are  His  subjects  Christ  may  say  as 
He  said  to  His  disciples  of  old,  "  Ye  have  not  chosen  me, 
but  I  have  chosen  you"  (John  xv.  16). 

2.  Christ  as  King  rules  in  and  over  His  kingdom. 
As  the  "  Head  of  His  body  the  Church,"  He  controls  and 
regulates  it.  He  determines  its  position  and  manifestations 
in  the  world ;  appoints  the  form  it  has  to  assume  in  its 
outward  organizations,  enacts  the  laws  by  which  it  is  to  be 
regulated  and  the  ordinances  which  it  has  to  observe.  He 
"  holds  the  seven  stars  in  His  right  hand,"  and  "  walketh  in 
the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks  "  (Rev.  ii.  1).  Nor 
is  it  only  in  the  Church  at  large  that  He  rules ;  His  rule 
extends  to  each  individual  of  His  subjects  in  whom  He  rules 
by  His  Word  and  Spirit,  guiding,  directing,  controlling,  and 
animating  each  and  all  of  them.  They  thus  live  because  He 
lives  in  them  (Gal.  ii.  20) :  they  are  as  living  stones  in  the 
spiritual  temple,  because  they  are  built  upon  Him,  the  living 
stone  (1  Pet.  ii.  4,  5),  and  rest  on  Him,  the  chief  corner 
stone,  in  whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed  together  groweth 
unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord  (Eph.  ii.  20,  21).  In 
this  respect  He  is  the  sole  Head,  Master,  and  Lord  in  His 
kingdom.  None  can  share  the  rule  with  Him.  He  needs  no 
vicegerent  to  govern  any  part  of  His  empire.  Officers  He 
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may  appoint  in  His  Churches,  agents  He  may  employ  to  carry 
out  His  purposes  or  administer  His  ordinances ;  but  these 
are  merely  His  servants,  and  they  act  only  by  His  authority. 
For  any  man  to  claim  headship  over  the  Church,  for  any  to 
assume  to  make  laws  for  His  kingdom  or  any  part  of  it, 
is  to  arrogate  for  the  servant  what  belongs  only  to  the 
Master,  and  is  alike  impious  and  mischievous.  In  His  hand 
is  the  sceptre,  and  He  delegates  it  to  no  other.  To  Him 
alone,  "  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasure  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,"  can  the  rule  of  this  vast  empire  be  safely 
entrusted.  All  human  hierarchies,  all  royal  supremacies  over 
the  Church,  are  to  be  denounced  as  not  only  inexpedient,  but 
lawless,  treasonable,  and  injurious. 

3.  Christ  as  King  protects  His  Church  or  kingdom. 
His  Church  is  exposed  to  the  continual  assault  and 
opposition  of  enemies  ;  and  so  many  and  so  powerful 
are  the  influences  arrayed  against  her,  and  so  assiduous  are 
her  enemies  in  their  hostility,  that  were  she  left  without 
protection  she  would  be  utterly  destroyed.  But  she  is  not 
so  left.  Her  King  is  her  Defender  and  Protector.  He  is  the 
glory  of  her  strength  ;  the  Lord  is  her  defence,  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel  her  King.  Protected  and  defended  by  Him,  no 
weapon  that  is  formed  against  her  shall  prosper.  He  wrill 
baflle  the  designs,  frustrate  the  schemes,  and  beat  back  the 
assaults  of  all  her  adversaries.  Though  for  wise  ends  He 
may  sometimes  restrain  His  power,  and  suffer  the  enemy  for 
a  season  to  seem  to  prevail,  it  is  only  that  He  may  make 
His  Church  to  feel  more  intensely  how  she  is  dependent  on 
His  aid,  and  may  the  more  certainly  and  completely  over 
whelm  the  aggressor  and  secure  the  final  victory  to  His 
Church.  When  He  ascended  the  throne  the  Lord  said  to 
Him,  "  Sit  Thou  at  my  right  hand  until  I  make  Thine 
enemies  Thy  footstool"  (Ps.  ex.  1);  from  that  time  forth  He 
sits  on  that  throne,  expecting  with  divine  patience  till  all  His 
enemies  shall  be  subdued  before  Him ;  and  He  is  constantly 
on  the  watch  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  His  adversaries,  and 
cover  them  with  defeat  and  confusion.  -Nor  will  He  for  one 
moment  intermit  His  care  or  relax  His  efforts  until  all 
hostility  is  overcome,  and  the  final  triumph  of  His  kingdom 
is  secured.  And  as  He  thus  protects  His  Church  in  her 
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militant  state,  so  will  He  bring  her  at  last  to  glory,  having 
purged  out  of  His  kingdom  everything  that  defileth,  and 
perfected  in  all  His  subjects  the  excellency  of  His  own 
character  and  image. 

The  kingdom  of  Christ,  viewed  under  its  different  aspects, 
is  sometimes  distinguished  into  the  kingdom  of  Power  or 
Xature,  the  kingdom  of  Grace,  and  the  kingdom  of  Glory. 
To  this  there  is  no  objection,  so  long  as  it  is  distinctly  kept 
in  view  that  these  are  designations  of  the  one  kingdom  under 

o  o 

different  aspects  or  relations ;  but  there  is  a  danger  of  such 
distinctions  leading  to  the  conceiving  of  the  kingdom  as 
divisible  into  different  realms,  lying  apart  from  each  other 
and  administered  on  different  principles.  This  would  be  a 
mistake.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  one.  In  the  dispensation 
of  the  fulness  of  times  God  purposed  to  gather  together  in  one 
all  things  in  Christ,  "  both  which  are  in  heaven  and  which 
are  on  earth"  (Eph.  i.  10).  The  power  which  He  has  as 
King  is  power  in  heaven  as  well  as  on  earth,  and  He  exercises 
that  power  not  over  nature  only  or  against  His  enemies,  but 
also  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  His  grace,  and  in  the 
consummation  of  the  whole  in  glory.  Grace,  as  our  old 
divines  were  fond  of  saying,  is  glory  begun,  and  glory  is 
grace  perfected  and  completed  for  ever.  The  two  are  but 
parts  of  one  grand  continuous  whole ;  and  in  both  it  is  by 
His  mighty  power,  whereby  He  is  able  to  subdue  all  things 
unto  Himself,  that  Christ  the  King  administers  the  affairs, 
preserves  the  integrity,  dispenses  the  benefits,  and  secures  the 
perpetuity  of  His  reign. 

(iii.)  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  a  spiritual  kingdom.  Accord 
ing  to  His  own  emphatic  declaration,  "  It  is  not  of  this  world." 
It  may  be  in  the  world,  it  may  include  the  world  in  it,  but 
it  is  not  of  the  world.  "  In  this  negation,"  says  Schleier- 
macher,  "there  lies  first  this,  that  His  regal  power  does  not 
immediately  extend  over  the  things  of  this  world  and  order 
them,  and  hence  only  the  inner  part  of  men,  each  for  himself, 
and  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  remains  as  its  immediate 
sphere.  Moreover,  this  also  is  implied  that  He  uses  for  the 
exercise  of  His  rule  no  means  which  depend  on  things  of  this 
world,  that  is,  no  constraint  to  which  superiority  of  material 
forces  belongs,  and  no  enticements  or  threatenings  which  need 
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such  support,  and  operate  only  on  the  sensuous  nature  which 
belongs  to  this  world."  !  So  also,  on  an  earlier  occasion,  our 
Lord,  when  the  Pharisees  inquired  concerning  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  said,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not 
with  observation," — with  outward  pomp  and  show,  and  by 
outward  means, — "  neither  shall  they  say,  Lo  here!  or,  lo  there! 
for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you  "  (Luke  xvii. 
20,  21).  To  the  same  effect  is  the  declaration  of  the  apostle, 
"  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink ;  but  righteous 
ness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Rom.  xiv.  17)  ; 
and  his  other  declaration,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in 
word,  but  in  power"  (1  Cor.  iv.  20).  It  is  a  kingdom  which 
has  its  sphere  in  the  inner  nature  of  man.  It  is  the  rule  of 
truth,  righteousness,  and  love  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men ;  and  it  recognises  no  means  as  legitimate  within  its 
province  but  such  as  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  affections 
of  its  subjects. 

(iv.)  The  kingdom  of  Christ  stands  thus  in  a  relation  to 
earthly  kingdoms  of  entire  independence  of  them  and  separa 
tion  from  them.  It  neither  directly  interferes  with  them  nor 
recognises  their  right  to  meddle  with  it.  It  needs  not  their 
aid,  and  it  refuses  their  control  even  in  the  smallest 
matters.  But  though  entirely  separate  from  earthly  king 
doms,  it  is  not  hostile  to  them,  except  as  they  may  oppose 
and  seek  to  hinder  it.  Christ  recognizes  civil  government  as 
an  ordinance  of  God,  and  He  commands  His  subjects  to  be 
subject  to  the  powers  that  be;  to  give  honour  to  rulers;  to 
pay  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due ;  to  obey  magistrates,  and 
to  make  prayer  for  kings  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority 
(Rom.  xiii.  1,  6  ;  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2  ;  Tit.  iii.  1).  There  is  but 
one  limitation  to  the  obedience  which  they  are  to  render 
to  the  higher  powers,  and  that  is  when  what  these  enjoin 
is  what  God  forbids.  In  that  case,  as  God  must  be  obeyed 
rather  than  men,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  followers  of 
Christ  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  human  edict ;  yet  must 
this  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  infringe  upon  the  just 
claims  of  the  civil  ruler,  or  to  indicate1  rebellion  against  lawful 
authority.  The  Christian,  in  fact,  is  to  regard  himself  as  a 
citizen  of  two  cities,  a  subject  of  two  kingdoms,  which,  lying 

1  Glaitbenslehre,  ii.  150. 
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distinct  and  separate  from  each  other,  have  each  its  own 
claims,  and  in  each  of  which  he  has  to  render  obedience 
to  the  ruling  power  within  its  own  sphere,  and  in  such  matters 
as  properly  belong  to  it. 

(v.)  Scripture  represents  Christ  as  entering  formally  and 
publicly  on  His  mediatorial  reign  after  His  resurrection  and 
ascension  to  heaven.  "Who,"  says  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  "  when  He  had  by  Himself  purged  our  sins, 
sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high  "  (Heb.  i. 
3).  Keferring  to  the  exaltation  of  the  Eedeemer  to  universal 
dominion,  Paul  says  it  took  place  "  when  God  raised  Him  from 
the  dead  and  set  Him  at  His  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly 
places"  (Eph.  i.  20-22).  We  are  not,  however,  to  conclude 
from  this  that  Christ  then  for  the  first  time  reigned  as  King. 
Even  before  His  crucifixion,  while  He  was  still  on  earth  and 
in  a  state  of  humiliation,  He  claimed  to  be  a  King,  and 
accepted  royal  honours.  It  was  as  a  King  that  He  hung  upon 
the  cross,  as  the  inscription  which  Pilate  caused  to  be  put 
over  His  cross,  and  which  he  refused  at  the  request  of  the 
Jews  to  alter,  testified.  By  the  Old  Testament  prophets  He  is 
recognized,  even  before  His  advent,  as  the  King  whom  God 
had  set  on  His  "  holy  hill  of  Zion,"  and  on  whose  shoulder 
the  government  was  laid.  From  the  first,  indeed,  ever  since 
the  first  gospel  was  preached  by  God  to  Adam  after  his  fall, 
Christ  has  been  virtually  mediatorial  King  as  well  as  Priest 
of  His  Church.  But  it  was  not  till  He  had  finished  the  work 
which  the  Father  had  given  Him  to  do,  and  had  ascended  into 
heaven,  that  He  openly  and  formally  assumed  His  royalty. 
That  was  the  day  of  His  coronation,  when,  amid  the  plaudits 
of  heaven,  He  was  solemnly  inaugurated  as  King,  and  God  in 
the  presence  of  principalities  and  powers,  gave  "  Him  to  be 
Head  over  all  things  for  the  Church." 

We  are  not,  then,  as  some  vainly  teach,  to  expect  as  yet  to 
come  an  advent  of  Christ  to  take  up  His  kingly  dignity  and 
reign  in  person  over  His  kingdom.  He  is  now  upon  the 
throne,  and  He  cannot  be  more  so  than  He  is  now.  When 
He  comes  the  second  time,  it  will  be  to  consummate,  not 
to  commence  His  reign,  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  His  empire, 
and  as  Judge  of  all,  to  settle  the  final  destinies  of  the 
universe.  This  shall  be  at  the  end  of  the  world,  at  Christ's 
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second  coming,  when  all  the  purposes  of  His  mediatorial  reign 
shall  have  been  accomplished,  and  all  whom  the  Father  hath 
given  to  Him  shall  have  come  to  Him  and  received  from  Him 
eternal  life.  Being  on  the  throne,  He  shall  continue  to  reign 
till  all  His  enemies  shall  have  been  put  under  His  feet ;  till 
death  itself,  the  last  enemy  with  which  He  has  to  contend, 
shall  be  destroyed,  and  through  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  the  changing  from  corruptibility  to  incorruptibility  of 
those  who  shall  be  alive  and  remain  at  the  coming  of  the 
Lord,  "Death  shall  be  swallowed  up  of  victory  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  54). 
Then,  all  power  and  authority  having  been  subjected  to  Him, 
and  all  that  opposed  itself  to  Him  having  been  put  down,  the 
end  shall  be,  and  He  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God, 
even  the  Father  (1  Cor.  xv.  24). 


PART    IV. 
SOTERIOLOGY. 


FIRST  DIVISION.— THE  DIVINE  PURPOSE  CONCERNING 
THE  SALVATION  OF  MEN. 

CHAPTER  I. 

PRELIMINARY. THE  NATURE  AND  CONDITIONS 

OF  SALVATION. 

IN  entering  upon  the  subject  of  SOTERIOLOGY,  or  the  DOCTRINE 
of  SALVATION,  it  will  be  proper  in  the  outset  that  we  en 
deavour  to  obtain  just  views  of  the  Nature  and  Conditions  of 
Salvation  as  a  blessing  to  be  enjoyed  by  sinners  of  the 
Human  Race. 

1.   TJic  Nature  of  Salvation. 

(1.)  As  respects  its  nature,  it  is  obvious  in  the  general 
that,  in  order  to  convey  to  man  the  benefit  such  a  word 
imports,  there  must  be  provided  a  remedy  suited  to  the  evils 
under  which  he  suffers,  and  commensurate  with  these  evils  to 
their  fullest  extent.  Unless  the  blessing  conferred  be  exactly 
adapted  to  remove  the  evil  endured,  it  will  not  be  to  him  a 
deliverance  from  the  calamities  under  which  he  lies ;  and  if 
it  be  not  adequate  to  remove  all  the  evil  that  has  befallen 
him,  his  salvation  will  necessarily  be  incomplete ;  and  it  may 
be  that  a  condition  of  partial  cure  may  prove  a  greater 
calamity  than  that  in  which  he  is  wholly  under  the  burden 
of  disease. 

Now,  to  determine  accurately  what  are  the  evils  from 
which  man  needs  to  be  delivered,  we  have  only  to  look  at 
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what  man  was  normally  and  originally  formed  to  be,  and 
contrast  that  with  his  present  condition  as  a  sinner  in  the 
sight  of  God.  In  whatever  respects  his  present  condition  is 
a  departure  or  defection  from  his  original  condition,  in  these 
respects  he  needs  salvation,  and  it  is  as  he  is  in  these  respects 
restored  to  his  first  estate  that  in  any  true  or  adequate  sense 
he  is  saved. 

When  we  consider  the  account  which  the  Bible  gives  of 
man's  primal  state,  we  find  two  facts  especially  characteristic 
of  it  from  a  moral  or  spiritual  point  of  view.  The  one  fact 
is  that  he  enjoyed  fully  God's  approbation  ;  the  other  is  that 
he  possessed  in  himself  likeness  to  God.  He  was  made  in 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God ;  and  when  God  looked  on 
him  He  pronounced  him  "  very  good."  In  his  nature  he  was 
like  God ;  in  his  conduct  and  character  he  was  approved  of 
God. 

Now,  his  retention  of  both  these  primary  characteristics 
was  conditioned  by  his  being  obedient  to  the  divine  will.  This 
is  apparent  at  once  as  respects  his  retention  of  the  approba 
tion  of  God  ;  it  needs  no  argument  or  illustration  to  show 
that  if  a  creature  refuse  or  neglect  to  do  as  his  Creator 
enjoins,  he  cannot  continue  to  enjoy  his  Creator's  approbation. 
A  human  prince  may  continue  his  favour  to  one  who  has 
transgressed  his  law ;  but  that  is  because  human  laws  are 
not  necessarily  utterances  of  the  prince's  individual  will,  are 
not  necessarily  outward  exponents  of  the  prince's  inner  moral 
nature,  and  consequently  may  be  really  less  agreeable  to  him 
than  the  society  or  the  service  of  his  subject  by  whom  they 
have  been  violated.  But  it  cannot  be  so  with  God.  His 
law  is  the  expression  of  Himself;  and  therefore  it  would  be 
a  contradiction  of  His  own  nature  were  He  to  continue  His 
approval  of  any  being  by  whom  that  law  has  been  trans 
gressed.  "When  man  becomes  a  sinner,  we  see  at  once  that 
he  must  by  that  have  forfeited  the  divine  approbation,  and 
come  under  the  divine  displeasure. 

It  is  perhaps  not  so  obvious  at  first  sight  that  man's 
retention  of  likeness  to  God  depended  on  his  obedience. 
But  not  less  real  was  the  connection  in  this  case  than  in  the 
former.  Man's  likeness  to  God  is  of  necessity  a  spiritual 
likeness — a  likeness  riot  merely  as  respects  spiritual  constitu- 
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tion  and  the  action  of  his  self-conscious  soul,  but  still  more 
as  respects  moral  tastes,  tendencies,  and  likings.  Man  was 
like  God  just  as  men  whose  affections,  feelings,  and  leanings 
are  directed  to  the  same  objects,  lie  in  the  same  direction, 
are  like  each  other.  But  such  likeness  cannot  coexist  with 
disobedience  on  the  part  of  man  to  what  God  has  enjoined  : 
for  as  what  God  enjoins  is  what  He  wills  and  approves, 
disobedience  is  an  express  proclamation  that  man's  will  and 
preference  are  not  the  same  as  God's.  Man  is  like  God  only 
when  he  loves  and  chooses  what  God  loves  and  enjoins ; 
when  his  affections  rest  on  that  in  which  God  delights ; 
when  there  is  accordance  between  what  he  desires  and  what 
God  desires;  when  his  will  moves  him  to  do  what  God 
wills ;  when,  in  short,  the  ruling  principle  of  his  nature  is 
the  love  of  that  rectitude  which  has  its  foundation  and 
source  in  the  nature  of  God.  When  man,  then,  sinned  he 
by  that  very  act  went  away  from  his  original  righteousness 
and  so  lost  his  moral  resemblance  to  Him,  the  righteous 
Lord,  who  loveth  righteousness,  and  who  cannot  look  upon 
sin. 

It  thus  appears  that  by  one  act  of  sin  man  necessarily  fell 
both  from  the  divine  favour  and  from  the  divine  likeness 
which  it  was  primarily  his  privilege  to  possess.  And  the 
course  thus  entered  on  has  a  tendency  to  proceed.  One  sin 
conducts  to  another  until  the  habit  of  sinning  is  formed,  deep 
and  awful  guilt  is  incurred,  the  entire  moral  nature  becomes 
corrupt,  and  every  vestige  of  moral  likeness  to  God  is  at  last 
obliterated.  Hence,  as  the  race  of  man  increased  upon  the 
earth  we  find  evil  passions  and  sinful  lusts  becoming  pre 
dominant,  crimes  and  violence  filling  the  earth,  wrong  thoughts 
of  God  and  His  claims  taking  possession  of  men's  minds  and 
leading  to  superstition,  idolatry,  or  atheism,  and  a  decided 
tendency  downwards  seizing  hold  of  the  race,  which,  unless 
counteracted  by  divine  interposition  and  providential  inter 
ference,  conducts  to  the  degradation  of  savageism  and  the 
gloomy  horrors  of  devil-worship.  A  similar  process  is  seen 
in  the  individual.  Leave  a  man  to  himself,  and  he  will 
descend  from  the  innocency  of  childhood  to  the  lowest  pitch 
of  moral  and  spiritual  impurity.  The  process  may  be  slow, 
but  it  will  be  sure.  When  once  the  mind  has  ceased  to  be 
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under  the  controlling  influence  of  love  to  God  and  to  good 
ness,  there  is  nothing  within  itself  to  keep  it  from  descending 
to  the  lowest  abyss  of  evil.  The  soul  of  man,  created  to 
hang  upon  God,  possesses  no  restorative,  no  recuperative 
energy  by  means  of  which,  when  once  its  relation  to  God  is 
destroyed,  it  can  save  itself  from  going  ever  farther  and 
farther  from  Him.  The  hand  of  God  alone  can  arrest  its 
downward  course  and  restore  it  to  its  original  dignity  and 
purity. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  the  case  of  every  sinner  there  are 
two  things  requisite  in  order  to  his  being  saved  :  the  one  is 
that  he  be  restored  to  the  divine  favour  by  his  guilt  being 
cancelled ;  the  other  is  that  his  moral  and  spiritual  resem 
blance  to  God  be  restored  by  his  being  brought  under  the 
love  of  goodness  and  rectitude  as  the  supreme,  all-command 
ing  principle  of  his  active  nature.  When  he  ceases  to  be 
guilty  and  delivered  from  condemnation,  he  stands  accepted 
and  approved  of  God  ;  and  when  ceasing  to  desire,  admire,  or 
follow  what  is  opposed  to  the  mind  of  God,  he  becomes  in 
thought,  feeling,  and  tendency  wholly  at  one  with  Him :  then 
in  the  proper  and  adequate  sense  of  the  term  man  is  saved; 
in  the  expressive  language  of  Scripture  he  hath  "  passed  from 
death  to  life,"  he  hath  been  delivered  "  from  the  kingdom  of 
darkness,  and  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son." 
This,  however,  is  not  all  that  needs  to  be  done  in  the  case  of 
man.  From  the  peculiarity  of  that  constitution  under  which 
Adam,  as  the  representative  of  the  race,  acted,  there  arises  a 
necessity  for  another  thing  being  done  before  either  of  those 
I  have  mentioned  can  be  approached,  or  man  fully  restored. 
Adam  not  only  set  to  his  posterity  the  example  of  sinning, 
but  as  their  head  and  chief  he  brought  the  race  as  a  race  into 
a  state  of  legal  disability,  which,  until  removed,  precludes  all 
friendly  relations  between  God  and  them.  Their  position  in 
this  respect  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  family  which  has  been 
attainted  through  the  misconduct  of  its  head.  In  the  case  of 
such  a  family,  so  long  as  the  attainder  lasts,  no  individual 
member  of  it  can  aspire  to  the  privileges  and  honours  which 
his  ancestor  lost.  Before  such  a  thing  can  be  so  much  as 
proposed,  or  any  opportunity  given  to  him  to  seek  it,  the 
attainder  under  which  his  whole  family  rests  must  be  repealed. 
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Even  so  is  it  with  the  race  of  man  suffering  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  sin.  The  guilt  of  that  sin  must  be  remitted  to  the 
race ;  the  legal  disability  it  entailed  must  be  removed,  the 
attainder  it  brought  must  be  cancelled,  and  the  race  as  such 
must  stand  erect  and  unimpeached  in  the  high  court  of  heaven, 
before  the  way  is  so  much  as  opened  for  any  individual  of 
the  race  to  aspire  to  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  blessing. 

(2.)  In  all,  then,  there  are  three  things  to  be  done  ere  any 
man  can  be  saved.  First  of  all,  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  must 
be  remitted  to  the  race,  and  thereby  man  must  be  placed  in  a 
salvable  state  ;  second,  the  individual  sinner  must  obtain  the 
remission  of  his  sins,  and  receive  acceptance  into  the  divine 
favour ;  and,  third,  he  must  be  "  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his 
mind,"  and  brought  back  to  a  moral  resemblance  to  God  and 
oneness  with  Him.  The  first  is  universal  pardon  ;  the  second 
is  individual  acceptance  and  justification  ;  the  third  is  indi 
vidual  sanctification  and  spiritual  redemption ;  and  the  com 
bination  of  these  three  constitutes  complete  salvation. 

2.   The  Conditions  of  Salvation. 

Having  thus  set  forth  the  nature  of  salvation,  and  so 
explained  the  terms  of  this  great  problem,  let  us  now  consider 
the  conditions  under  which  alone  it  can  be  successfully 
wrought  out.  I  speak  here,  you  observe,  of  conditions,  not  of 
'means  or  methods;  the  plan  of  redemption  is  a  different 
object  of  thought  from  the  primary  conditions  under  which 
alone  any  plan  can  be  attempted. 

These  conditions  are  two, — 

(1.)  Man's  salvation  must  come  to  him  from  God.  The 
purpose  of  it  must  be  God's ;  the  provisions  by  which  it  is  to 
be  attained  must  originate  with  Him ;  and  it  must  be  by  His 
application  that  in  each  case  these  provisions  take  effect. 
This  condition  arises  necessarily  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case. 

a.  The  evils  under  which  man  suffers  are  such  as  to 
preclude  his  salvation  originating  with  himself.  Not  only  is 
he  unable  to  devise  any  scheme  by  which  the  problem  of  his 
salvation  shall  be  solved,  but  the  effect  of  sin  is  such  as  to 
deprive  him  of  any  inclination  to  be  saved.  He  may  feel 
his  present  condition  to  be  an  evil  one  ;  he  may  feel  that  a 
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state  of  sin  and  guilt  is  an  unnatural  and  undesirable  state  to 
be  in ;  he  may  shrink  from  the  probable  consequences  of  a 
life  of  sin  in  a  future  state  of  being ;  and  he  may  sometimes 
make  spasmodic  efforts  to  raise  himself  into  a  better  and  more 
hopeful  state.  But  withal  he  has  no  real  desire  for  salvation 
such  as  we  have  described  it.  How  can  he  ?  The  very 
assertion  that  he  is  a  sinner  means  that  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  a  power  which  determines  him  away  from  God 
and  God-likeness.  But  how  can  a  man  who,  by  the  ruling 
and  constantly  operating  principle  of  his  nature  is  determined 
away  from  God,  ever  determine  himself  to  return  to  God  ? 
How  can  a  man  desire  that  which  he  abhors  ?  or  seek  after 
that  from  which  his  soul  shrinks  ?  As  well  might  we  expect 
to  see  water  run  up  a  hill  as  expect  desires  after  God  and 
goodness  to  originate  spontaneously  in  the  bosom  of  a  sinner. 
His  desires,  tastes,  and  affections  are  averse  from  all  that  is 
holy  and  divine ;  and  so  they  must  continue,  unless  God,  who 
alone  can  do  marvels,  come  forth  for  his  rescue. 

&.  But  not  only  is  man  precluded  by  the  very  evils  under 
which  he  suffers  from  being  his  own  saviour  ;  the  removal  of 
these  evils  involves  action  on  the  part  of  God  which  only  He 
Himself  can  determine.  It  is  a  maxim  of  common  sense  to 
which  all  must  assent,  that  none  can  forgive  sins  but  God 
only  ;  and  there  is  no  man  who  would  have  any  sense  of 
forgiveness  unless  he  believed  that  that  forgiveness  had  come 
to  him  from  God.  All  feel  that  under  a  system  of  government 
the  power  of  remitting  penalties  incurred  by  a  violation  of  law 
can  reside  only  in  the  same  authority  by  which  the  law  itself 
was  promulgated  ;  else  would  there  be  an  imperium  in  imperio 
• — a  sovereign  power  in  that  which  is  professedly  subject,  and 
consequently  an  utter  uncertainty  whether  the  law  which  the 
sovereign  had  enacted  was  to  be  enforced  or  not.  In  God 
alone,  therefore,  can  reside  the  power  of  remitting  the  trans 
gressions  of  that  law  of  which  He  is  the  author.  Besides,  as 
under  the  government  of  God  nothing  of  the  nature  of  mistake 
can  be  permitted,  it  is  only  as  the  remission  of  transgression 
is  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  omniscient  and  unerring  that  it 
can  be  safely  administered ;  for  only  such  an  one  can  know 
whether  all  that  is  needful  for  the  upholding  of  the  divine 
government  has  been  done,  and  all  the  conditions  on  which 
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pardon  depends  have  been  complied  with.  God  alone  can 
estimate  the  full  enormity  of  sin  as  a  transgression  of  His 
law;  God  alone  can  determine  what  shall  be  an  adequate 
satisfaction  to  that  justice  which  sin  has  offended ;  God  alone 
can  in  each  individual  case  decide  whether  the  party  is  in  a 
fit  state  to  be  restored  to  His  favour.  The  law  of  the  moral 
universe  is  that  punishment  shall  follow  sin ;  and  if  in  any 
case  this  law  is  to  be  suspended  and  the  sinner  is  to  go  free 
and  return  to  the  state  of  a  privileged  subject,  it  is  God's 
hand  alone  that  can  accomplish  the  moral  miracle,  and  pre 
serve  entire  and  intact  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  not 
withstanding  this  suspension  of  one  of  its  most  fundamental 
laws. 

c.  Not  less  evident  is  it  that  the  work  of  moral  renovation 
in  the  soul  of  the  sinner  must  be  the  work  of  God.  That 
work  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  a  new  creation,  a  being 
born  again,  a  renewing  in  the  spirit  of  the  mind ;  and  these 
are  works  which  God  alone  is  competent  to  perform.  Only 
He  who  searcheth  the  heart  is  competent  to  estimate  the 
actual  state  of  each  soul  as  respects  moral  and  spiritual 
character ;  and  only  He  who  can  touch  the  springs  of  action 
is  able  to  apply  the  power  by  which  a  soul  that  has  grown  old 
in  the  habit  of  sinning  can  be  turned  to  love,  desire,  and 
follow  after  holiness.  For  this  man  has  no  innate  ability ;  he 
wants  alike  the  inclination  and  the  power  to  recover  himself 
from  sin ;  and  there  is  nothing  around  him  that  can  C9me  to 
his  aid.  The  desire  to  repent,  the  motives  to  seek  renovation, 
the  moral  force  necessary  to  break  away  from  old  attachments 
and  life-long  habits,  and  to  turn  into  a  new  and  previously 
avoided  path,  must  be  supplied  by  Him  who  alone  has  the 
hearts  of  all  men  in  His  hand,  and  can  turn  them  as  the 
rivers  of  waters.  If  men  are  to  become  new  creatures,  it  must 
be  by  the  agency  of  Him  who  alone  can  create.  If  men  are 
to  be  born  again,  it  must  be  "  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of 
the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  If  men  are  to 
be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  it  must  be,  not  by 
works  of  righteousness  which  they  have  done,  but  according 
to  the  mercy  of  God,  "  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and 
renewal  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  From  first  to  last  the  salvation 
of  a  sinner  must  be  of  God. 
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(2.)  This,  then,  is  the  first  condition  of  our  salvation.  The 
other  condition  is  that,  in  accomplishing  salvation  for  man, 
the  methods  pursued  must  be  such  as  to  do  no  violence  to 
the  natural  constitution  and  laws  of  our  nature.  This  must 
be  obvious  at  the  first  glance  from  the  mere  consideration  that, 
as  salvation  consists  in  the  restoration  of  man  to  his  primordial 
condition,  its  very  design  would  be  frustrated  were  any  violence 
done  to  the  abiding  and  essential  nature  of  man.  The  neces 
sity  of  this  condition  becomes  still  more  obvious  when  we 
consider  that  man  is  not  a  machine  or  a  mere  animal  whose 
condition  can  be  altered  and  amended  by  mere  outward 
influences  and  forcible  appliances.  Man  is  an  intelligent, 
self-conscious,  self-moved  agent ;  and  being  such  he  can 
never  become  anything  but  as  he  knows  and  chooses  and 
wills  to  be  that  thing.  Whatever  agency,  then,  God  puts 
fortli  for  man's  salvation,  the  nature  of  the  case  requires  that 
it  shall  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  man's  intellectual  and 
moral  freedom  perfectly  unfettered.  Man  cannot  be  saved 
apart  from  his  own  intelligence  and  will.  It  must  be  by 
knowledge  and  free  choice  that  he  enters  into  life,  as  it  was 
by  knowledge  and  free  choice  that  he  fell  into  death.  Sin  is 
his  intelligent  determination  of  himself  to  evil ;  salvation  must 
be  his  intelligent  determination  of  himself  to  holiness.  A 
man  can  no  more  be  good  and  blessed  without  the  free  action 
of  his  own  soul,  than  a  tree  can  be  covered  with  leaves  with 
out  the  action  of  those  vital  powers  within  itself  which 
regulate  vegetation.  Nor  would  the  glory  of  God  in  man's 
salvation  be  manifested  were  it  otherwise.  God  displays  His 
glory  in  regulating  all  His  creatures  according  to  their  own 
laws :  were  He  to  depart  from  this  in  the  matter  of  man's 
salvation,  and  to  accomplish  that  by  treating  man  as  a  mere 
machine,  it  would  be  a  confession  of  weakness  rather  than  a 
manifestation  of  majesty,  and  would  not  redound  to  His  glory 
in  the  estimation  of  His  intelligent  creatures. 

Having  thus  investigated  the  nature  of  the  conditions  of 
human  salvation,  we  are  now  in  circumstances  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  methods  and  processes  by  which  God 
actually  brings  about  the  salvation  of  men.  And  here,  keeping 
in  view  our  preceding  remarks,  we  may  conveniently  arrange 
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the  whole  subject  of  soteriology  under  four  main  heads : 
first,  what  God  does  for  us  and  apart  from  us  for  our  salva 
tion  ;  second,  what  God  does  upon  us  and  in  us  to  secure  and 
advance  our  salvation ;  third,  what  God  aids  us  to  do  for  our 
selves  in  the  matter  of  our  salvation ;  and  fourth,  what  God 
secures  to  us  as  the  result  of  our  final  triumph  and  the  con 
summation  of  our  salvation. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

THE  DIVINE  BENEVOLENCE. 

L    THE  GENERAL  BENEVOLENCE  OF  GOD. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  salvation 
can  come  to  man  as  a  sinner  only  from  God.  He  alone  can 
originate  the  purpose,  devise  the  plan,  and  apply  the  benefit 
of  salvation  to  man.  But  if  God  is  to  act  in  this  matter,  it 
can  only  be  out  of  His  own  spontaneous  benevolence  that  He 
can  act.  Man  can  neither  deserve  nor  demand  God's  inter 
position  on  his  behalf;  no  power  superior  to  God  can  control 
His  action  so  as  to  determine  it  to  man's  advantage ;  and  no 
inherent  necessity  or  want  of  the  divine  nature,  apart  from 
His  benevolence,  can  impel  God  to  put  forth  His  power  for 
man's  rescue.  To  the  divine  benevolence  alone,  therefore, 
can  man  look  for  deliverance.  From  this  alone  can  help  come 
to  the  sinner. 

The  testimony  of  Scripture  on  this  head  is  explicit  and 
full.  To  the  grace,  the  love,  the  benevolence,  the  pity,  the 
philanthropy  of  God  it  traces  everything  that  has  been  purposed 
and  everything  that  has  been  done  or  is  done  for  man's  redemp 
tion.  It  is  of  His  own  good  pleasure  that  He  hath  redeemed 
us.  It  is  because  He  is  rich  in  mercy  that  He  hath  quickened 
us.  It  is  by  grace  that  we  are  saved.  He  hath  commended 
His  love  to  us  in  that  whilst  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died 
for  us  (comp.  Eph.  i.  5,  ii.  4,  5  ;  Eom.  v.  8). 

Now,  there  is  a  twofold   aspect   under  which  the   divine 
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benevolence  towards  man  may  be  viewed,  and  a  corresponding 
distinction  which  has  to  be  made  as  respects  that  benevolence. 
It  may  be  viewed  in  its  bearing  on  the  race  of  man  at  large, 
and  it  may  be  viewed  in  its  bearing  on  that  portion  of  our 
race  actually  redeemed  by  means  of  that  scheme  or  plan  of 
redemption  which  God  has  provided.  Viewed  under  these 
two  aspects,  it  has  been  distinguished  by  theologians  into  the 
Divina  Bcncvolentia  univcrsalis  and  the  Divina  Bcncvolentia 
spccialis. 

The  Bcncvolentia  universalis  of  God,  or  His  gracious  leaning 
toward  the  race  of  man,  notwithstanding  their  sin  and  rebel 
lion,  is  designated  in  the  Bible  by  various  terms,  such  as  %«/H?, 
"  grace  or  favour  ;  "  TrXouro?  T?}?  ^a/atrov,  "  wealth  or  riches  of 
the  favour  "  (Eph.  i.  7,  ii.  7) ;  e\eo9,  "  pity  "  (Eph.  ii.  4  ;  Tit. 
iii.  5) ;  a7r\dy%va  eXeou9  @eoO  (Luke  i.  78) ;  uyaTTTj  (1  John 
iii.  10);  $L\av6po3Trla  and  ^prjaror^  (Tit.  iii.  4).  Out  of 
this,  as  the  foundation  and  source  of  all  blessing  to  man,  has 
flowed  everything  that  has  been  done  by  God  for  the  recovery 
of  our  race,  lost  and  ruined  by  sin. 

This  universal  benevolence  of  God  has  manifested  itself  in- 
various  ways. 

i.  It  has  appeared  in  His  compassion  and  pity  for  man, 
though  guilty,  whereby  God  has  spared  the  race,  though  its 
existence  has  been  forfeited  by  sin,  and  with  long-suffering 
patience  bears  with  individuals  and  communities,  though  their 
iniquities  are  multiplied  and  seem  to  rise  up  in  witness  against 
them.  If  sin  be  an  act  of  rebellion  against  God,  and  if  it 
deserve  His  wrath  and  curse,  we  can  account  for  the  fact  that 
a  sinful  race  is  preserved,  and  that  individuals  and  commu 
nities  continue  to  exist  and  even  to  enjoy  prosperity,  though 
persisting  in  sin,  only  by  the  consideration  that  He  against 
whom  they  have  sinned  is  full  of  pity  and  compassion,  and  in 
the  greatness  of  His  benevolence  spares  them  from  the  penal 
consequences  of  their  sin. 

ii.  The  universal  benevolence  of  God  appears  in  His  not 
"willing"  (i.e.  desiring,  wishing,  feeling  complacency  in)  that 
any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  ,be  saved.  This  is 
repeatedly  attested  in  Scripture  (Ezek.  xviii.  32,  xxxiii.  11; 
1  Tim.  ii.  3,  4).  These  passages  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
having  reference  to  the  counsels  or  purposes  of  God,  for  as 
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God's  counsel  shall  stand,  and  as  He  will  do  all  that  He  pur 
poses,  had  He  willed  in  this  sense  the  salvation  of  all  men, 
all  men  should  certainly  have  been  saved.  The  passages  have 
reference  to  what  God  wills  in  the  sense  of  having  pleasure 
in;  and  they  most  strikingly  set  forth  the  riches  of  His 
benevolence  towards  mankind  in  general,  the  tenderness 
of  His  compassion  even  towards  those  whom,  for  reasons 
known  only  to  Himself,  He  does  not  put  forth  His  power 
to  save. 

iii.  God  has  shown  His  benevolence  to  our  race  in  the 
mission  of  His  Son  into  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  the  world, 
and  especially  for  the  world's  salvation  through  Him.  What 
ever  special  reference  the  work  of  Christ  may  have  had,  or 
may  be  supposed  to  have  had,  to  those  who  are  actually  saved 
by  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  had  a  general  reference 
to  the  race  at  large,  and  that  in  virtue  of  it  blessings  many 
and  great  flow  to  the  race.  Indeed,  apart  from  this,  how  can 
we  account  for  the  fact  of  man's  continued  preservation,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  innumerable  temporal  comforts  which  the 
race  enjoys  ?  If  life,  happiness,  well-being  have  been  forfeited 
by  sin,  how  comes  it  that  life,  happiness,  and  well-being  are 
continued  to  man  the  sinner  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
God's  mercy  and  benevolence  continue  to  be  in  these.  That 
is  perfectly  true ;  but  then  the  question  arises,  How  can  this 
benevolence  find  scope  to  exercise  itself  upon  one  who  is  under 
the  sentence  of  a  law  which  forbids  such  benevolence  to  be 
showed  to  a  sinner?  This  is  just  in  substance  the  question 
that  arises  when  we  ask,  How  can  man  be  just  before  God  ? 
and  as  we  answer  that  question  satisfactorily  only  by  calling 
in  the  operation  of  the  propitiatory  mediation  of  Christ,  it  is 
to  this  also  we  must  appeal  in  order  to  be  able  satisfactorily 
to  answer  the  question  before  us.  The  great  fundamental 
principles  on  which  God's  moral  government  is  placed  shut 
us  up  to  the  conclusion  that  from  the  righteous  Ruler  of  the 
universe  no  blessing  can  come,  no  favour  can  be  shown,  to  a 
sinner,  except  on  the  ground  of  a  mediatory  satisfaction ;  and 
this  applies  as  much  to  temporal  blessings  and  favours  as  to 
those  which  pertain  to  our  spiritual  interests.  To  the  media 
tion  of  Christ,  then,  must  we  refer  the  continuance  of  our  race 
in  existence,  and  the  enjoyment  by  the  race  of  temporal 
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advantages.  To  Him  also  are  to  be  traced  all  those  collateral 
advantages  which  mankind  reap  from  Christianity,  advantages 
which  extend  to  multitudes  to  whom  Christianity  is  unknown 
or  repudiated.  Especially,  however,  are  we  indebted  to  Him 
for  the  salvation  which  He  hath  procured  for  us,  and  which 
has  an  aspect  towards  the  race  at  large.  On  this  head  we  need 
only  cite  our  Lord's  words  to  Nicodemus  in  proof  of  what  we 
have  advanced.  "  God,"  says  He,  "  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life"  (John  iii.  16). 
Tn  this  passage  it  is  distinctly  asserted  that  it  is  the  divine 
benevolence  to  our  race  at  large  that  gave  birth  to  the  mission 
of  Christ  into  our  world  as  a  Saviour  of  men.  I  am  aware 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  passage  so  as  to 
limit  the  term  "  world  "  to  the  chosen  people  of  God,  the  elect ; 
but  all  such  attempts  are  found  to  ,be  futile  by  the  very 
words  of  the  verse  itself.  For  in  the  words  "  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him,"  etc.,  a  limitation  is  expressed  of  the  more 
general  term  "  the  world  "  used  in  the  preceding  clause.  The 
parties  included,  consequently,  under  this  limitation  are  part 
of  the  world  to  which  Christ  was  sent.  But  the  description 
given  of  these  parties  as  those  who  by  believing  in  Christ  are 
saved  points  them  out  as  the  elect  of  God.  Whence  it  con 
clusively  follows  that  as  the  part  cannot  be  commensurate 
with  the  whole,  the  elect,  who  are  but  part  of  the  world, 
cannot  be  the  same  as  the  world.  The  world  here,  then,  must 
mean  the  race  of  man.  We  can  understand  this  in  no  other 
sense  than  as  intimating  that  the  mission  of  Christ  into  the 
world  to  procure  redemption  for  man  had  its  source  in,  and  is 
a  manifestation  of,  the  divine  philanthropy,  the  benevolence 
of  God  to  man,  the  love  of  God  towards  our  race. 

The  qualities  of  this  universal  benevolence  of  God  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  in  the  following  particulars.  It  is — 
(i.)  gratuitous  and  free  (Rom.  xi.  32;  Gal.  iii.  22;  Rom. 
viii.  32);  (ii.)  it  is  alike  to  all  (Rom.  iii.  22;  1  Tim.  ii.  3); 
(iii.)  it  is  sincere  and  earnest  (Ezek.  xviii.  23,  32,  xxxiii.  11) ; 
(iv.)  it  takes  effect  and  becomes  experienced  in  its  direct  and 
full  benefit  by  individuals  through  certain  means  and  on 
certain  conditions,  the  means  being  the  manifestation  of  the 
truth  to  men's  minds,  and  the  conditions  being  the  reception 
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of  the  truth  by  those  to  whom  it  is  made  known,  and  the 
acceptance  by  them  of  the  blessings  it  offers. 

iv.  It  is  often  said  that  the  purpose  of  God  to  send  sal 
vation  to  our  fallen  race  is  a  fact  of  which  Scripture  alone 
gives  us  any  intimation.  Now,  it  is  very  certain  that  it  is 
from  Scripture  alone  that  we  acquire  any  clear,  exact,  and 
detailed  information  on  this  subject ;  Scripture  alone  makes 
us  certain  and  clearly  cognizant  of  the  fact.  But  may  we 
not  say  that  natural  reason,  looking  at  the  actual  phenomena 
of  the  universe  in  relation  to  God's  dealings  with  men,  may 
discern  much  there  to  suggest,  at  least,  the  probability  that 
some  such  manifestation  of  God's  love  to  our  race  shall  be 
given  ?  I  am  well  aware  how  much  of  erroneous  and 
unwarrantable  discourse  there  has  sometimes  been  on  the 
subject.  I  do  not  forget  how  it  has  sometimes  been  argued 
that  as  man  is  in  his  present  state  very  unhappy,  in  many 
cases  most  miserable,  it  is  not  likely  that  God,  the  All-merci 
ful,  will  leave  him  entirely  and  for  ever  in  such  a  state,  but 
that  it  is  rather  to  be  supposed  that  He  will  somehow  and 
at  some  period  send  him  deliverance.  But  such  argumenta 
tion  is  unreasonable  and  unsafe.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
it  overlooks  the  fact  that  man's  misery  is  deserved ;  that  if 
he  is  unhappy  it  is  right  and  just  that  he  should  be  so, 
seeing  he  has  been  and  continually  is  guilty  of  sin.  In  the 
second  place,  it  overlooks  the  consideration  that  if  man  is 
merely  unhappy  there  is  no  special  need  for  any  divine  inter 
position  on  his  behalf,  inasmuch  as  the  same  natural  laws, 
through  the  neglect  or  violation  of  which  man  has  made 
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himself  unhappy,  will  suffice  to  restore  happiness  to  him  if 
he  will  only  obey  them ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  this  kind 
of  reasoning  lands  those  who  embrace  and  follow  it  in  the 
serious  difficulty,  that  if  it  be  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
God,  simply  because  He  is  All-merciful,  will  sometime  inter 
pose  for  man's  deliverance,  then,  seeing  He  has  not  so 
interposed  for  all  these  centuries  and  millenniums  during 
which  men  have  been  suffering,  either  He  is  not  so  merciful 
as  has  been  assumed,  or  He  does  not  do  that  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  Him  to  do.  These  considerations  are- 
sufficient  to  guard  us  against  such  argumentation  as  that  to 
which  I  have  referred.  If  we  are  to  occupy  solid  ground 
VOL.  II.  P 
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on  this  subject  we  must  take  up  another  position.  We  must 
start  from  the  admission  that  man  as  a  guilty  sinner  against 
God's  law  has  no  claim  whatever  upon  the  mercy  of  God ; 
that  he  deserves  to  be  miserable  here,  hereafter,  and  for  ever- 
and  that  even  though  God  be  benevolence  itself,  that  gives 
no  ground  to  expect  a  priori  that  He  will  interpose  to  save 
man  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  transgression,  conse 
quences  which  come  upon  him  as  the  result  of  his  being 
under  the  moral  government  of  God.  And  when  we  stand 
on  this  position,  there  seems  to  rise  a  far  clearer  and  stronger 
probability  that  God  has  some  purpose  of  grace  and  mercy 
in  store  for  man  than  comes  to  us  from  the  other  hypothesis. 
For,  if  man  be  guilty,  why  should  he  be  merely  unhappy  ? 
why  should  he  exist  at  all  in  such  a  state  as  the  present  ? 
why  should  he  not  be  at  once  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  consigned  to  that  supreme  misery  which  he  has 
deserved  by  his  sin  ?  "Why  should  God  preserve  the  race 
here,  and  bestow  on  us  so  many  alleviations  and  benefits,  and 
surround  us  with  such  inducements  to  virtue  and  goodness, 
had  He  not  some  purpose  of  redemption  for  us  ?  Why  should 
a  race  which,  if  left  to  itself,  would  undoubtedly  soon  die  out 
or  be  self-destroyed,  be  marvellously  preserved  from  age  to 
age  unless  God  has  some  good  and  gracious  purpose  to  answer 
in  regard  to  it  ?  Especially,  why  should  this  race  be  preserved 
in  a  capacity  for  moral  improvement  and  restoration,  if  God 
has  not  meant  to  interpose  for  its  restoration  and  ameliora 
tion  ?  If  you  saw  a  house,  the  proprietor  of  which,  though 
for  some  reason  he  had  deserted  it,  yet  instead  of  leaving  it 
to  go  to  ruin  or  giving  it  up  to  another,  retained  it  in  his  own 
hands  and  continued  to  keep  it  in  repair  and  to  do  every 
thing  fitted  to  render  it  habitable,  would  you  not  infer  that 
the  probability  was  that  he  intended  some  time  to  return  to 
it  and  make  it  his  habitation  ?  And,  seeing  God  has  mar 
vellously  preserved  the  human  race,  not  only  in  existence,  but 
with  all  its  religious  capacities  and  longings,  and  keeps  it 
capable  of  receiving  spiritual  blessing,  is  there  not  a  proba 
bility  that  He  means  sometime  to  return  to  it  and  become 
again  its  Great  Inhabitant  ?  Take  with  you  this  fact  also, 
that  man  has  abiding  aspirations,  and  hopes  of  recovery ;  he 
cannot  be  content  with  his  present  fallen  condition ;  he  feels 
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not  only  that  he  was  made  for  something  better,  but  that  he 
is  even  now  capable  of  something  better;  and  that  whatever 
advances  he  may  have  made  in  knowledge  and  power  he  still 
/wants  something  higher  and  nobler,  even  a  spiritual  and 
moral  restoration.  If  earth  were  like  hell,  a  place  where 
hope  is  excluded  and  all  is  dark  and  doomed,  we  might  say 
that  for  earth,  as  for  hell,  there  is  no  probability  of  deliver 
ance,  no  glimmering  ray  auspicious  of  a  better  future.  But 
seeing  God  so  deals  with  man  as  to  inspire  him  with  an 
undying  hope  of  a  future  restoration,  does  it  not  seem  as  if 
He  were  giving  to  him  a  sure  augury  of  times  of  refreshing 
yet  to  come  to  him  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ? 

The  advances  which  men  make  in  intellectual  power  and 
resources,  as  well  as  in  scientific  knowledge  and  physical 
resources,  suggest  the  probability  that  provision  will  be  made 
for  his  progress  not  less  in  moral  and  spiritual  attainment. 
"  Is  the  lesser,"  it  has  been  justly  asked,  "  to  advance,  and 
the  greater  to  remain  stationary  ?  Does  God  take  greater 
interest  in  the  mere  improvement  of  human  knowledge  and 
refinement  than  in  the  improvement  of  the  heart  and  conduct  ? 
...  Or  rather,  does  not  the  whole  government  of  God  show 
that  He  values  the  former  chiefly  as  subsidiary  to  the  latter  ? 
In  the  past  progress  of  the  one  we  have  thus  a  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  coming  progress  of  the  other ; "  and  as  the 
moral  renovation  of  the  race  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
God's  interposing  and  providing  for  this,  we  have  in  the  fact 
that  He  enables  man  to  make  advances  in  intellectual  and 
physical  attainment  what  encourages  us  to  expect  that  He 
will  not  fail  in  some  effectual  way  to  interpose  and  provide 
for  man's  higher  interests  and  progress  as  a  moral  and  spiritual 
being. 

There  seems  ground,  then,  for  anticipating,  even  from 
natural  phenomena  and  on  general  grounds  of  reason,  that 
God  will  interpose  in  some  effectual  way  for  man's  restoration 
morally  and  spiritually.  The  considerations  at  which  we 
have  glanced  may  not  separately  be  thought  to  be  of  much 
weight,  but,  as  has  been  remarked  by  the  writer  I  have  already 
quoted,  "  by  their  collection  and  clustering  they  seem  to  form 
a  pleasant  belt  of  light — a  kind  of  milky-way — hung  over 
our  world  in  this  its  dark  night  to  give  light  to  the  traveller 
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who  has  set  out  in  search  of  truth."  How  God  will  interpose 
for  man's  recovery,  or  whether  He  will  certainly  interpose  at 
all,  natural  reason  is  incompetent  to  teach ;  this  knowledge 
can  come  to  ns  only  by  revelation  from  God.  But  it  is 
interesting  and  not  unimportant  to  see  how  natural  reason 
conducts  us  to  the  threshold,  as  it  were,  of  divine  revelation, 
and  bids  us  wait  there,  prepared  to  receive  the  announcement 
which  God  is  to  make. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  DIVINE  BENEVOLENCE. 

II.    THE  SPECIAL  BENEVOLENCE  OF  GOD. 

(I.)  ELECTION. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  occupied  in  considering  the  opera 
tions  of  the  general  benevolence  of  God  towards  the  race  of 
man  as  seen  in  the  compassion  He  has  showed  towards  man 
kind  notwithstanding  their  sinfulness  and  rebellion,  the  bounty 
He  has  caused  them  to  experience  in  the  gifts  of  nature  and 
providence,  and  especially  in  the  provision  of  the  plan  of 
redemption,  the  gift  of  His  Son  as  a  propitiation  for  the  sins 
of  the  world,  and  the  institution  of  means  for  the  offering 
to  the  whole  world  of  the  benefits  thus  secured.  We  have 
now  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  operations  of  the  special 
benevolence  of  God, — that  with  which  He  regards  His  own 
people  or  those  who  actually  are  saved  through  Christ. 

That  God  regards  such  with  special  favour  is  admitted  on 
all  hands.  Nor  can  it  well  be  questioned,  either  as  a  con 
clusion  of  reason  or  as  a  doctrine  of  Scripture.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  difference  so  immense  as  that 
which  separates  the  true  child  of  God  from  the  impenitent 
sinner  should  exist  without  producing-  some  effect  on  their 
respective  relations  to  God.  It  would  offend  the  moral  con 
sciousness  to  be  told  that  the  holy  and  just  God  regards  with 
exactly  the  same  feelings  the  man  who  loves  and  obeys  Him, 
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and  the  man  who  hates  Him  and  acts  the  part  of  a  deter 
mined  rebel  against  Him.  And  we  must  resort  to  singularly 
violent  expedients  to  force  Scripture  out  of  its  plain  obvious 
meaning  if  we  are  to  cancel  its  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
position  that  God  loves  His  own  people,  the  purchase  of  His 
Son's  propitiatory  work  and  the  partakers  of  His  grace,  with 
a  special  love.  On  this  point,  then,  there  ia  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  Christians ;  even  Unitarians  themselves 
admit  that  the  benevolence  of  God  towards  the  wicked  is 
not  and  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  benevolence  of  God  towards 
the  good  and  virtuous. 

But  whilst  it  is  universally  admitted  that  God  loves  the 
righteous  with  a  special  love,  there  is  the  utmost  differ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  operation  and  manifestation  of  this 
special  love,  particularly  as  respects  the  relation  which  it 
bears  to  the  personal  salvation  of  the  righteous.  Is  it  a  love 
drawn  towards  them  by  their  goodness,  and  simply  securing 
to  them  the  benefits  which  their  goodness  merits  ?  or  is  it 
a  love  entirely  sovereign,  i.e.  which  does  not  find  its  motive 
reason  in  any  quality  or  attribute  of  those  who  are  the  objects 
of  it,  and  which  conveys  benefits  wholly  irrespective  of  any 
worthiness  or  goodness  in  them  ?  Is  it  a  love  consequent 
upon  the  turning  of  the  sinner  to  God,  or  is  it  a  love  ante 
cedent  to  that,  and  of  which  that  is  itself  a  result  ?  Is  it  a 
love  which  begins  to  operate  in  time,  or  is  it  a  love  which 
has  been  operative  from  eternity,  and  which  has  led  by  an 
eternal  purpose  to  the  salvation  of  the  saved  ?  If  the  latter, 
was  the  purpose  which  has  terminated  on  their  salvation  a 
purpose  to  save  them,  or  only  a  purpose  to  place  within  their 
reach  the  means  of  salvation  ?  And  if  the  former,  was  it  a 
purpose  founded  on  their  foreseen  faith  and  obedience,  or  a 
purpose  irrespective  of  these,  resting  on  reasons  in  the  divine 
mind  with  which  these  had  nothing  to  do  ? 

The  discussion  of  these  questions  has  much  occupied  theo 
logians  for  at  least  1400  years,  and  it  does  not  appear  as  if 
there  were  even  yet  any  approximation  towards  a  healing  of 
the  differences  which  have  split  them  into  separate  schools 
and  frequently  engendered  very  bitter  strifes.  This  may 
suggest  to  us  that  the  questions  at  issue  are  really  not  of 
very  easy  solution,  and  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both 
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sides  of  most  of  them,  if  not  of  all ;  and  at  the  same  time  may 
hint  a  preliminary  caution  against  entering  upon  the  examina 
tion  of  the  various  conflicting  opinions  in  any  other  than  a 
humble,  modest,  and  candid  spirit,  with  earnest  prayer  to  the 
Divine  Spirit  of  truth  that  Ife  would  be  pleased  to  lead  us 
into  the  truth  on  this  subject,  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  com 
petent  lor  man  to  comprehend  it. 

i.  There  are  four  leading  diversities  of  opinion  on  the  points 
at  issue  by  which  theologians  have  been  divided  into  four 
great  schools  or  parties.  These  are — 

(i.)  The  opinion  that  though  God  foresees  all  things,  He 
foreordains  nothing  in  reference  to  the  salvation  of  individuals, 
but  leaves  all  to  secure  for  themselves,  as  free  agents,  what 
amount  of  blessing  they  can  by  faith  and  obedience. 

(ii.)  The  opinion  that  God  not  only  foresees  but  foreordains 
everything,  both  as  respects  means  and  as  respects  ends,  in 
regard  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  men,  having  determined  by 
the  eternal  counsel  and  decree  of  His  own  sovereign  will  to 
whom  the  message  of  salvation  is  to  be  sent  and  from  whom 
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it  is  to  be  withheld,  and  of  the  former  by  whom  it  shall  be 
embraced  and  by  whom  it  shall  be  rejected  ;  consequently, 
the  eternal  salvation  of  the  one  and  the  eternal  condemnation 
of  the  other. 

(iii.)  The  opinion  that  whilst  God  does  predestinate  by  a 
decree  certain  men  to  salvation  and  eternal  life,  He  grounds 
this  on  His  own  prescience  of  their  faith  and  obedience,  so 
that  the  decree  is  not  sovereign  and  unconditional,  but  is 
conditioned  by  their  foreseen  faith  and  obedience  ;  whilst  of 
those  that  perish  God  simply  foresees  the  ruin,  but  in  no  way 
ordains  it  or  directly  causes  it. 

(iv.)  The  opinion  that  God  by  an  eternal  sovereign  decree 
has  predestinated  certain  of  the  human  race  unto  eternal  life, 
having  chosen  them  for  this  end  of  His  own  free  grace  before 
the  world  began,  and  having  determined  to  secure  to  each  of 
them  in  time  the  personal  enjoyment  through  faith  in  His 
Son  of  the  blessings  of  redemption,  with  perseverance  therein 
unto  the  end ;  but  that  this  gracious  purpose  and  working  in 
reference  to  the  saved  is  not  accompanied  with  any  purpose 
or  decree  securing  the  final  impenitency,  and  consequently  the 
final  destruction,  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
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These  four  opinions  constitute  the  great  landmarks  of 
theological  speculation  in  the  department  now  before  us. 
The  first  of  them  is  that  held  by  the  Socinians  and  Lower 
Arminians  ;  the  second  is  that  held  by  the  High  Calvinists  ; 
the  third  is  that  held  by  the  Evangelical  Arminians ;  and  the 
fourth  is  that  held  by  the  Moderate  Calvinists.  There  are 
other  and  minor  shades  of  diversity  within  some  of  those 
schools ;  but  these  will  be  best  considered  as  we  proceed. 

On  this,  as  on  all  other  theological  questions,  our  first  care 
should  be  to  ascertain  what  the  inspired  writers  have  taught 
concerning  it.  Let  us  then,  in  the  first  place,  with  impartial 
minds  and  with  such  aids  as  God  may  vouchsafe  to  us, 
examine  the  various  passages  in  Scripture  bearing  upon  this 
subject,  that  we  may  see  how  far  and  in  what  way  our  only 
infallible  guides  in  such  matters  give  answer  to  the  questions 
above  proposed. 

In  examining  these  passages  it  will  be  of  advantage,  as 
conducing  to  clearness,  if  we  consider  those  which  relate  to 
the  saved  apart  from  those  which  relate  to  the  impenitent  and 
lost.  We  shall  thus  best  arrive  at  satisfaction  upon  the  point 
whether  God's  purposes  and  dealings  towards  the  latter  are 
of  the  same  kind,  though  directed  to  an  opposite  end,  as  His 
purposes  and  dealings  towards  the  former. 

ii.  As  a  sort  of  preliminary  to  our  examination  of  those 
passages  which  bear  on  God's  purposes  and  dealings  towards 
the  saved,  let  us  cast  a  passing  glance  upon  those  passages 
in  the  0.  T.  which  relate  to  God's  purposes  and  dealings 
towards  Israel.  These  are  not  to  le  identified  with  His 
purposes  and  dealings  towards  men  in  the  matter  of  eternal 
life;  but  as  the  same  phraseology  is  applied  in  Scripture  to  both, 
there  must  be  some  very  close  analogy  between  the  one  and 
the  other,  and  it  must  be  evident  that  as  the  phraseology  is 
transferred  from  the  literal  to  the  spiritual,  we  shall  be 
greatly  helped  in  understanding  it  in  relation  to  the  latter  by 
acquiring  a  just  understanding  of  it  in  relation  to  the  former. 

Of  the  passages  bearing  on  God's  purpose  and  deeds  in 
relation  to  the  ancient  Israel,  a  selection  will  suffice  for  our 
present  purposes.  Take  the  following: — Deut.  iv.  37,  vii. 
6,  7,  8,  ix.  5,  G.  In  exact  keeping  with  these  statements 
is  the  constant  phraseology  of  the  0.  T.  in  respect  of  the 
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relation  of  Israel  to  God.  They  are  frequently  called  the 
"  chosen  "  of  God,  the  children  of  Jacob  His  "  chosen  "  ones, 
His  "  elect "  in  whom  His  soul  delightetb.  They  are  repre 
sented  as  "  purchased  "  by  Him  for  Himself,  as  "  redeemed  " 
by  Him  for  Himself,  as  "  created  "  by  Him  for  Himself.  They 
are  described  as  "  called  "  by  Him,  as  taken  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth  and  "  called  "  from  the  chief  men  thereof ;  and  they 
are  repeatedly  designated  the  "  called  of  God."  Such  phrase 
ology  at  once  reminds  us  of  the  language  used  in  the  X.  T. 
respecting  the  spiritual  people  of  God  ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  one  is  an  imitation  or  an  application  of  the  other. 
Let  us  consider,  then,  what  these  statements  teach  con 
cerning  the  ancient  literal  Israel. 

(i.)  They  evidently  teach  that  Israel  as  a  nation  enjoyed 
privileges  altogether  peculiar,  and  were  the  objects  of  a  love 
strictly  special.  God  had  not  done  fur  any  other  people 
what  He  had  done  for  them,  nor  had  He  showed  to  any 
other  people  such  love  as  He  had  showed  unto  them. 

(ii.)  These  privileges  and  this  love  which  were  peculiar  to 
Israel  were  common  to  all  Israel.  All  who  belonged  to  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  were  alike 
the  objects  of  this  love  and  the  partakers  of  these  privileges 
It  was  to  the  mass,  the  body,  the  community  as  such  that 
they  were  exhibited  and  given. 

(iii.)  The  blessings  thus  conferred  and  the  love  thus 
showed  were  all  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  choice  on  the 
part  of  God.  He  had  chosen  them  to  be  His  people,  and 
therefore  He  blessed  them  as  His  people.  It  was  because 
of  this  He  redeemed  them  out  of  the  house  of  bondage, 
purchased  them,  and  led  them  forth  in  His  mercy,  formed 
them  into  a  people  for  Himself,  and  dealt  with  them  as  He 
had  dealt  with  no  other  people. 

(iv.)  This  choice  was  altogether  sovereign,  i.e.  it  was 
motived  by  no  merit  of  any  kind  on  their  part,  but  was 
directed  solely  by  the  free  love  of  God.  Of  this  the 
Israelites  were  again  and  again  assured  in  the  most  express 
terms.  It  was  not  their  might,  nor  their  goodness,  nor  their 
worthiness  in  any  respect  that  drew  down  on  them  the 
election  of  God.  It  was  simply  because  God  loved  them  and 
would  be  faithful  to  the  covenant  which  He  had  made  with 
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Abraham,  their  great  progenitor,  that  He  showed  them  this 
signal  favour.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of  these  passages  Israel 
is  represented  as  being  chosen  and  blessed  for  the  sake  of 
Abraham  ;  but  as  Abraham  himself  was  chosen  and  blessed, 
and  the  covenant  given  unto  him  solely  as  an  act  of  favour, 
this  presents  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  conclusion  which 
we  have  enunciated.  Granting  that  they  were  blessed  for 
the  sake  of  Abraham,  yet  as  he  was  blessed  wholly  of  grace, 
the  ground  of  the  blessing  conferred  upon  Israel  must  still  be 
sought  in  the  free  grace  and  sovereign  love  of  God.  There 
is  only  one  passage  which  seems  to  intimate  anything  opposed 
to  this.  It  occurs  in  Gen.  xviii.  19,  where,  according  to  the 
A.  V.,  we  read,  "For  I  know  him  (Abraham),  that  he  will 
command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they 
shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  etc.  Here  it  certainly 
appears  as  if  the  bestowal  of  blessing  on  Abraham  by  God 
was  grounded  on  the  divine  prescience  of  Abraham's  piety  and 
dutifulness  as  well  as  the  obedience  of  his  posterity ;  and  in 
this  case  we  accordingly  seem  to  have  a  proof  that  the  choice 
of  Israel  was  not  an  absolute  and  unconditional  choice,  but 
one  determined  by  the  foreseen  goodness  and  piety  of 
Abraham  and  his  seed.  It  is  only,  however,  through  an 
error  of  the  translator  that  the  passage  appears  to  have 
this  aspect  and  meaning.  Properly  rendered,  the  words  of 
God  run  thus :  "  For  I  have  known  hirn  [i.e.  known  him  with 
love  and  favour]  in  order  that  he  may  inculcate  upon  his 
sons  and  upon  his  house  after  him,"  etc.  This  translation 
is  rendered  necessary  by  the  use  of  i??'N  itfop  ai'ter  the  verb ; 
this  particle  can  only  mean  "  in  order  that ; "  had  the  writer 
intended  to  express  in  what  follows  the  verb  the  object  of 
the  verb,  he  would  have  used  the  particle  '3.  And  he  uses 
W"p  here  in  a  sense  in  which  the  verb  STV  in  the  0.  T.,  as 
well  as  the  corresponding  Greek  in  the  1ST.  T.,  is  frequently 
used.  Comp.  e.g.  Ps.  cxliv.  3,  "  Lord,  what  is  man,  that 
Thou  takest  knowledge  of  him  !  or  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou 
makest  account  of  him  ! "  —  where  the  "  knowing  "  of  the 
first  strophe  is  paralleled  by  the  estimating  or  favouring  of 
the  second ; — Amos  iii.  2,  "  You  only  have  I  known  of  all 
the  families  of  the  earth,"  where  "  known  "  is  evidently  used 
in  the  sense  of  "  chosen  "  or  "  favoured."  So  far,  then,  from. 
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this  verse  teaching  that  Abraham  and  his  posterity  were 
chosen  because  of  their  foreseen  piety  and  obedience,  it 
teaches  that  it  was  in  order  that  they  might  be  pious  and 
obedient  that  God  had  chosen  them :  their  piety  and  obedi 
ence  were  the  intended  result,  not  the  foreseen  ground,  of 
their  being  chosen  and  favoured.1 

A  passage  which  lias  sometimes  been  adduced  as  if  it 
indicated  that  the  choice  of  Israel  was  not  unconditional, 
but  was  dependent  on  their  foreseen  obedience,  is  Isa.  Ixiii,  8. 
In  the  preceding  context  the  speaker  celebrates  the  loving- 
kindness  of  the  Lord  to  Israel,  and  speaks  of  all  the  great 
goodness  which  He  had  bestowed  upon  them,  after  which  he 
adds,  "  For  He  [i.e.  God]  said,  Surely  they  are  my  people, 
children  that  will  not  lie  ;  so  He  was  their  Saviour."  From 
this  it  has  been  concluded  that  God  Himself  assigns  their 
foreseen  fidelity  as  the  ground  or  motive  of  His  kindness  to 
them.  But  that  this  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
is  evident  from  two  considerations  ;  the  one  of  which  is,  that 
in  the  verse  next  but  one  following,  the  10th,  the  prophet 
complains  of  them  as  a  rebellious  and  ungodly  people  who 
broke  their  covenant  with  God,  so  that  if  God  had  chosen 
them  on  the  ground  of  their  foreseen  obedience,  He  must 
have  chosen  them  on  the  ground  of  what  He  foresaw  would 
not  be, — which  is  self-contradictory  and  absurd  ;  the  other 
is  that  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  verse,  the  7th,  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  God  had  showed  kindness  to  Israel 
"  according  to  His  mercies  "  and  "  according  to  the  multitude 

1  Rosenmiiller's  note  is,  "  Vulgo  ita  redduntur  :  Novi  enim  eum  prcecepturum 
fssefillis  mi*  et  ponterin  -mis,  ut  inxtituta  mea  serrent  et  juste,  et  probe  vivant. 
Quse  quidcm  interpretatio  rccte  sese  haberet  si  ITIJ^T1  cum  verbis  quae 

sequuntur  jungcrctur  per  particulam  *3  quod,  vid.  1  Sam.  xiv.  3  ;  Jer.  x.  23  ; 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  33.  Sed  TJ;N  }WJ?  notat  proptcrea  quod,  quia ;  et  VfiJTV 
significat  amorcm  ;  hoc  sensu,  diligo  eum,  quia  pracipit  filiis,  etc.  jn\  notse, 
valet  etiam  alicujus  rationem  habere,  eum  acceptum  habere."  Rosenmiiller  is 
wrong  here  in  giving  to  -|C'S  ]yd?  the  meaning  of  "because  ;"  it  means  "in 
order  that,"  "  to  the  end  that  ; "  see  Gesenius  under  }J?Q.  Knobcl's  note  on  the 
passage  before  us  is  :  "For  to  be  great  and  famous  is  he  already  destined.  For 
I  hare  known  him,  i.e.  made  acquaintance  with  him,  entered  into  a  closer 
relation  with  him  (Amos  iii.  2  ;  Hos.  xiii.  4),  and  particularly  ID'X  JJflD^i 
'with  the  view  that,'  in  order  that  he  may  charge  his  posterity  to  keep  the 
way  of  Jehovah,  and  so  to  exercise  righteousness,"  etc. 
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of  His  loving-kindnesses,"  expressions  which  are  tantamount  to 
an  affirmation  of  the  perfect  gratuitousness  of  God's  goodness 
to  them  ;  so  that  it  would  be  again  a  contradiction  were  we 
to  suppose  the  8th  verse  to  contain  a  statement  of  the  grounds 
of  a  goodness  which  has  just  before  been  pronounced  perfectly 
gracious.      We  may  safely  say,  therefore,  that  this  cannot  be 
the  intention  of  the    8th  verse,  nor  do  its   words,  properly 
rendered,  convey  any  such  idea.     The  particle  "IK  which  our 
translators  render  "  surely,"  is  usually  employed  by  Isaiah  in 
the  sense  of  "  only,"  and  it  is  here  rendered  by  Rosen miiller 
"  tantum."     Nor  does  the  verse  begin  with  a  causal  particle  ; 
it  begins  with  the  copulative  1.     Instead,  therefore,  of  contain 
ing  the  cause  or  reason  of  what  goes  before,  this  verse  simply 
continues  the  specification  of  God's  great  goodness  to  Israel : 
"  He  said,  Only  they  are  my  people,  my  children   that  will 
not  lie  ;  and  He  was  a  saviour  (or  deliverer)  to  them."     He 
not  only   chose    them   as    His   people,  but  He,  as    it  were, 
placed  confidence  in  them  and  treated  them  as  His  true  and 
faithful  children,  and  rescued  them  from  the  house  of  bondage. 
There  is  nothing  here  of  foreseen  faith  and  obedience  as  a 
ground  of  choice  ;  there  is   only  an  utterance  of  reasonable 
expectation  that  those  who  had  been  chosen  to  be  God's  own 
people  would  keep  faith  with  Him,  and  be  His  true  children. 
When  we  compare  the  statements  of  the  N.  T.  respecting 
the  divine  choice  of  Israel,  we  shall  find  that  they  strongly 
affirm  the  perfectly  sovereign  character  of  that  choice.      It 
may  suffice   to  refer  to  what  Paul   says  in  Horn,  ix.,  where 
among  other  statements  appertaining  to  the  ancient  Israel  we 
have  the  following  :  ver.  7,  "  Neither  because  they  are  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  are  they  all  children  :  but,  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed 
be  called :  that  is,  They  which  are  the  children  of  the  flesh, 
these  are  not  the  children  of  God  :  but  the  children  of  the 
promise  are  counted  for  the  seed."     Abraham  had  more  sons 
than  Isaac,  and   on   natural   principles   they  were   as   much 
entitled  as  he  to  the  privileges  of  the  covenant ;  but  it  was 
not   on   natural    principles    that    this    was    determined ;  the 
gracious  promise  of  God  was  here  alone  efficient,  and  therefore 
as  that  promise  respected  Isaac  he  alone  was  privileged.     The 
apostle  goes  on  to  illustrate  this  still  more  pointedly  in  the 
case   of  Jacob  and  Esau  :  "  And  not  only  this ;   but  when 
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liebecca  also  had  conceived  by  one,  even  by  our  father  Isaac 
(for  the  children  being  not  yet  born,  neither  having  clone  any 
good  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of  God  according  to  election 
might  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  Him  that  calleth),  it 
was  said  unto  her,  The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger."  No 
two  brothers  could  possibly  be  placed  on  more  of  an  equality 
than  were  these  two.  The  twin  children  of  one  father  and 
one  mother,  there  was  nothing  that  could  possibly  determine 
any  superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other,  save  the  few 
minutes  of  priority  which  the  elder  had  over  the  younger  in 
entering  the  world.  And  yet  this  one  solitary  advantage 
which  Esau  had  over  Jacob  was  set  aside  by  God,  who,  before 
the  children  were  born,  announced  that  the  elder  should 
serve  the  younger.  For  this  no  reason  apprehensible  by  man 
existed.  It  was  done  that  the  purpose  of  God  according  to 
election,  His  wise  and  well  -  founded  purpose  according  to 
free  and  sovereign  choice,  might  stand.  He  preferred  Jacob 
and  rejected  Esau ;  that  is  all  we  can  say  of  the  matter.  He 
acted  in  this  as  He  always  acts  in  dispensing  His  grace — 
solely  as  He  willed.  This  is  His  rule,  and  His  righteousness 
is  made  apparent  by  His  never  departing  from  it.  With 
Him  there  is  no  respect  of  persons.  He  gives  blessing  or 
withholds  it  because  so  it  seems  good  in  His  sight.  He 
puts  one  in  a  position  of  advantage  both  naturally  and 
spiritually,  and  leaves  another  without  any  such  advantage 
because  so  He  has  in  His  sovereignty  purposed  and  willed. 
In  giving  advantage  to  one,  however,  and  withholding  it  from 
another,  He  does  not  directly  inflict  evil  on  that  other,  or 
doom  him  to  a  course  of  iniquity,  and  to  destruction  finally. 
He  simply  leaves  him  without  the  advantage  He  gives  to  the 
other ;  leaves  him  to  follow  his  own  course,  not,  it  may  be, 
without  bestowing  on  him  much  good,  but  without  the  special 
advantage  He  has  given  to  another.  Esau  was  not  left 
wholly  without  a  blessing ;  but  lie  was  rejected  from  the 
place  assigned  to  Jacob,  and  refused  the  special  blessing 
which  Jacob  received. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ELECTION. 
(II.)  THE  ELECTION  OF  BELIEVERS. — Passages  and  Inferences. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  those  passages  which 
more  directly  bear  upon  the  manifestation  of  God's  special 
love  to  His  spiritual  people  in  their  election  and  calling. 

We  shall  begin  by  citing  the  principal  of  these  passages 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  N.  T. :  —  Acts 
xiii.  48;  Rom.  viii.  28-30;  Rom.  ix.  14-16,  21-24,  xi. 
5-7;  1  Cor.  i.  27,  28;  Gal.  iv.  9;  Eph.  i.  4-6;  1  Thess. 
i.  4,  v.  9;  2  Thess.  ii.  13,  14;  2  Tim.  i.  9;  Tit.  i.  1; 
1  Pet.  i.  1,  2,  ii.  9  ;  2  Pet.  i.  10  ;  Rev.  xvii.  14. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  important  passages  bearing  on 
this  subject.  The  mere  reading  of  them  over  may  suffice  to 
show  how  important  a  place  this  topic  occupies  in  the  X.  T., 
whilst  the  number  and  variety  of  the  statements  made 
encourage  us  to  hope  that  by  a  careful,  modest,  and  impartial 
examination  of  them  we  may  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  con 
clusion  regarding  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  on  this  head. 
And  here  it  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  utter  a  caveat  against 
all  rash  and  presumptuous  speculations  on  a  theme  so  recondite 
as  that  now  before  us,  as  well  as  all  impatience  of  those 
limits  which  are  necessarily  imposed  upon  all  human  know 
ledge  in  regard  to  matters  pertaining  to  God  and  His  ways. 
"  First  of  all,"  says  Calvin,  "  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
when  men  inquire  into  predestination,  they  penetrate  into 
the  inner  shrine  of  the  divine  wisdom,  whither,  if  any  rush 
securely  and  confidently,  he  shall,  without  obtaining  what 
shall  satiate  his  curiosity,  enter  a  labyrinth  from  which  he 
shall  find  no  exit.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  that  what  God  has 
willed  should  lie  hid  in  Himself  man  should  with  impunity 
discuss,  and  from  eternity  itself  evolve  the  sublimity  of 
wisdom  which  God  willed  to  be  adored,  not  apprehended, 
that  by  means  of  it  He  might  also  be  wonderful  to  us.  What 
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of  the  secrets  of  His  will  He  hath  thought  proper  to  be  unfolded 
to  us,  these  He  has  delivered  in  His  word  ;  and  He  has  done 
this  in  so  far  as  He  foresaw  it  would  convince  us,  and  con 
duce  to  our  advantage."  !  On  all  such  subjects  we  may  say 
with  Augustine,  "  Melior  est  fidelis  ignorantia,  quaui  temeraria 
scientia."  ~ 

Prom  a  careful  examination  of  these  passages  the  following 
positions  may,  we  think,  be  legitimately  deduced  : — 

i.  Believers  stand  in  a  peculiar  and  endeared  relation  to 
God.  They  are  His  people,  called  by  Him  into  intimate 
intercourse  with  Him.  They  are  His  "  peculiar  people,"  i.e. 
a  people  constituting  His  pcculium  or  special  property ;  the 
phrase  used  by  the  apostle  to  designate  this  relation,  Xao9  et? 
TrepiTTOL^aiv,  "  a  people  for  a  possession,"  being  evidently  bor 
rowed  from  the  translation  in  the  LXX.  of  Mai.  iii.  17,  where 
the  phrase  ei9  TrepiTroirjaiv  is  used  to  express  the  Hebrew  "^P, 
signifying  property.  As  this  is  the  word  constantly  used  to 
describe  Israel  as  the  special  possession  of  God  (see  Ex. 
xix.  5 ;  Deut.  vii.  6,  etc.),  its  application  to  the  spiritual 
Church  of  God,  first  by  the  prophet  Malachi  and  after  him 
by  the  Apostle  Peter,  must  be  designed  to  indicate  to  us  that 
just  as  the  ancient  Israel  in  their  national  capacity  were  the 
peculiar  property  of  God  as  distinguished  from  all  other 
nations,  so  are  believers  in  a  spiritual  sense  His  peculiar  pro 
perty  as  distinguished  from  all  other  men.  There  is  a  sense 
in  which  all  men,  all  creatures,  are  His  property  ;  but  when 
God  is  pleased  to  say  of  any  that  they  form  His  peculiar  or 
special  property,  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  He  claims 
in  them  an  interest,  and  entertains  towards  them  a  regard 
which  is  confined  to  them,  which  is  not  common  to  them  with 
any  other  of  God's  creatures. 

ii.  This  special  relation  into  which  the  people  of  God  have 
been  brought  to  Him  is  the  result  of  a  choice  or  election  of 
them  by  Him.  They  are  called  the  elect  or  chosen  of  God, 
— an  elect  or  a  chosen  generation  (yei>os,  "  race,"  "  tribe," 
"  nation  "),  the  election  (77  (K\oyij,  the  abstract  for  the  con 
crete,  like  Treptropij  and  aKpofivaria  =  bi  €K\e\ejfj,evoi)  ;  and 
they  are  exhorted  to  know  their  "  election  of  God,"  and  to 
make  their  "  calling  and  election  sure."  From  such  state- 
1  Instit  ,  Bk.  III.  ch.  21,  §  1.  2  Sermo  27. 
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ments  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  clear  that  in  some  sense  believers 
have  been  chosen  of  God ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  understand  this  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
It  is  true  that  the  term  e«Xe#T09  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
secondary  sense  of  "  precious "  or  "  dear,"  from  the  very 
obvious  consideration  that  what  one  selects  from  a  mass  of 
other  things  is  usually  esteemed  highly,  and,  when  the  person 
selecting  is  wise,  is  always  something  intrinsically  valuable ; 
and  some  have  proposed  to  understand  the  term  in  one  or 
other  of  these  senses  when  used  of  believers  in  the  X.  T. 
According  to  this,  when  Christians  are  called  the  elect  of 
God,  the  phrase  only  means  those  whom  God  loves,  or  regards 
as  precious.  But  to  this  no  heed  can  be  given  by  the  candid 
and  intelligent  inquirer,  and  that  for  several  reasons — 1.  No 
one  is  entitled  to  take  a  word  in  a  secondary  and  derivative 
meaning  unless  the  primary  meaning  has  fallen  into  disuse, 
or  there  be  something  in  the  context  to  lead  to  the  preference 
of  the  secondary  to  the  primary  ;  it  being  always  presumable 
that  words  are  used  in  their  primary  and  proper  meaning 
unless  some  cogent  reason  can  be  shown  to  the  contrary.  2. 
Of  the  instances  from  the  N.  T.  in  which  eVXe/cro?  is  supposed 
to  mean  "  valuable  "  or  "  dear,"  there  is  not  one  in  which  the 
primary  idea  of  choice  is  not  involved ;  and  it  is  a  strange 
logic  which  would  infer  from  passages  in  which  a  word  is 
used  in  a  secondary  sense  with  a  distinct  recognition  of  the 
primary  as  giving  birth  to  the  secondary,  that  the  word  may 
be  used  in  the  secondary  sense  to  the  exclusion  of  the  primary. 
3.  Even  supposing  that  it  were  proved  that  eVXe/cro?,  when 
used  of  believers,  is  to  be  understood  only  in  the  secondary 
sense,  this  will  not  prove  that  believers  are  not  said  to  be 
chosen  of  God  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term;  for  there 
would  still  remain  the  passages  in  which  the  verb  eK\eya>  is 
used,  and  on  which  no  such  secondary  meaning  can  be  put. 
As  the  verb  in  the  active  expresses  the  act  of  Him  who 
chooses,  and  in  the  passive  the  effect  experienced  by  those 
who  are  chosen,  when  believers  are  said  to  be  chosen  of 
God,  or  when  God  is  said  to  have  chosen  them,  no  other 
than  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term  can  be  affixed  to  it. 
But  if,  when  believers  are  said  to  be  chosen  of  God,  we  must 
understand  that  they  are  the  objects  of  a  discriminating 
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selection  by  Him,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  contend  for 
another  sense  when  they  are  called  the  elect  or  chosen  of  God. 
The  election,  then,  of  believers  by  God  is,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  His  choosing  them  to  be  His.  It  does  not 
merely  express  the  excellence  of  their  character  or  the  dearness 
of  their  relation  to  Him  ;  it  expresses  primarily  that  which  is 
the  cause  of  these,  viz.  His  selection  of  them,  His  choosing  of 
them  for  Himself,  whereby  they  become  excellent  in  them 
selves  and  dear  to  Him.  We  must  also  be  careful  to  distin 
guish  the  election  of  believers  from  their  actual  separation 
from  the  world.  In  popular  language  it  is  usual  with  us  to 
employ  the  words  "  choose  "  and  "  elect "  so  as  to  denote 
rather  that  appropriation  to  ourselves  of  any  object  by 
separating  it  from  what  belongs  to  others  or  is  common  to  all 
which  is  the  result  of  choice,  than  the  choice  itself ;  and  there 
have  been  theologians  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
misled  by  a  similar  ambiguity  in  speaking  of  God's  election 
of  men :  they  have  used  the  term  as  denoting  the  actual 
separation  of  believers  from  the  mass  of  men,  and  their  intro 
duction  into  God's  family.  Thus  Richard  Watson,  the  ablest 
defender  of  Evangelical  Arminianism  which  our  age  has  pro 
duced,  says  :  "  To  be  elected  is  to  be  separated  from  the  world, 
and  to  be  sanctified  by  the  spirit  and  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;" ' 
and  this  definition  of  election  he  employs  polemically  against 
the  Calvinists  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  them  to  an  absurdity 
in  maintaining  the  divine  election  to  be  from  eternity,  inasmuch 
as,  according  to  him,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  affirming 
that  God  has  from  eternity  actually  separated  from  the  mass 
of  men  and  actually  sanctified  those  who  are  saved, — an 
affirmation  at  once  seen  to  be  absurd  and  ridiculous.  Of  the 
eternity  of  God's  choice  of  the  believer  we  shall  speak 
by  and  by ;  at  present  what  we  have  to  do  with  is  the 
false  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  choice  itself,  on  which 
alone  Mr.  Watson  has  succeeded  in  giving  any  show  to  his 
attempt  at  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  doctrine  that  it  is 
eternal.  Be  it  observed,  then,  that  to  be  elected  is  not  to  be 
"  separated  from  the  world  and  to  be  sanctified  by  the  spirit 
and  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ."  These  privileges  may  be 
the  result  of  the  divine  election — we  believe  they  are ;  but 

1  Instill.,  vol.  iii.  p.  64. 
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they  are  not  that  election  itself.  That  term  properly  relates 
to  the  purpose  or  determination  in  the  divine  mind  to  separate 
some  from  the  world — not  the  actual  separation  of  them.  The 
two  are  as  distinct  in  thought  as  my  decision  to  summon  my 
servant  into  my  presence  is  distinct  from  the  actual  summons 
which  brings  him  into  my  presence ;  or  my  decision  to  read 
one  book  rather  than  another  is  distinct  from  my  actually 
detaching  the  book  from  among  its  companions  on  the  same 
shelf  for  the  purpose  of  reading  it.  God's  calling  of  a  man 
is  one  thing ;  God's  selection  of  the  man  whom  He  will  call 
is  quite  another  thing.  God's  sanctifying  of  a  man  is  one 
thing;  God's  choice  of  the  man  to  sanctification  is  quite 
another  thing.  It  is  but  an  insuring  of  error  to  confound 
things  so  clearly  distinct. 

iii.  I  proceed  to  remark  that  this  election  by  God  of  the 
believer  is  an  eternal  election ;  or,  in  other  words,  God's 
determination  to  choose  those  whom  He  does  choose  is  one 
formed  from  all  eternity.  This  is  a  position  which  follows 
almost  by  necessary  consequence  from  the  preceding  position. 
For  if  God  elect  or  choose  those  who  are  to  be  His,  He  must 
purpose  to  do  this ;  in  other  words,  His  choice  must  be  not  a 
random  or  accidental  choice,  but  one  which  He  makes  wisely 
and  purposely.  This  conclusion  rests  upon  the  most  ele 
mentary  and  essential  conception  of  God  as  a  Being  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  and  cannot  be  questioned  without  blasphemy. 
But  another  no  less  elementary  and  essential  conception  of 
God  shuts  us  up  to  the  conclusion  that  what  He  purposes  He 
from  eternity  purposes.  We  cannot  conceive  of  the  Infinite 
and  Eternal  beginning  to  find  out  a  reason  for  resolving  to  do 
what  before  He  had  no  thought  of  doing.  What  He  at  any 
time  intends  to  do,  He  has  before  all  time,  from  all  eternity, 
intended  to  do.  "  If,"  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  observes,  with  his 
usual  precision  and  clearness,  "  if  we  admit  an  intention  the 
moment  before  putting  forth  the  quickening  energy,  where,  in 
tracing  it  back,  are  you  to  stop  short  ?  where  are  you  to  fix 
its  commencement,  its  first  entrance  into  the  divine  mind  ? 
To  suppose,"  he  continues,  "  an  intention  to  enter  the  infinite 
mind  that  was  not  there  before,  is  to  suppose  God  to  change ; 
and  as  He  always  has  reasons  for  His  purposes,  it  is  to  sup 
pose  Him  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  something  of  which 
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He  had  not  been  before  aware,  cr  had  not  contemplated  in  the 
same  light.  All  such  suppositions  are  incompatible  with  any 
right  conceptions  of  the  divine  omniscience  and  immutability."  * 
To  this  reasoning  it  seems  impossible  to  frame  a  sufficient 
answer.  On  the  ground  that  what  God  does  He  purposes  to 
do,  and  on  the  ground  that  what  He  purposes  He  has  from 
eternity  purposed,  it  follows  demonstrably  that  if  He  chooses 
men  at  all,  His  choice  of  them  is  from  eternity. 

And  with  this  conclusion  concurs  the  language  of  the 
passages  already  quoted.  Believers  are  said  to  be  called 
according  to  God's  purpose  (Kara  TrpoOeviv'),  where  the  word 
rendered  "  purpose  "  literally  means  that  which  is  set  before 
the  mind  as  the  object  of  intention,  and  then  by  a  very 
common  metonymy  the  act  of  the  mind  in  intending,  or  the 
intention  itself;  hence  it  is  properly  rendered  purpose,  counsel, 
or  design.  So  also  it  is  said  of  believers  that  God  "  hath 
chosen  them  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  a  phrase 
which  all  are  agreed  denotes  "  before  all  time,"  from  eternity ; 
and  the  same  is  the  force  of  the  other  expression  used  in 
parallel  passages,  "  from  the  beginning,"  as  is  evident  from  the 
use  of  it  in  John  i.  1  and  elsewhere.  On  these  expressions 
it  is  not  possible  to  put  any  but  the  one  interpretation,  and 
on  this  all  commentators  of  any  note  are  agreed,  however 
much  they  may  differ  as  to  the  objects  of  the  electing  choice, 
or  the  ends  for  which  they  were  chosen.  Of  similar  import 
also  is  the  declaration  that  believers  are  "  known  of  God." 
The  verb  here  must  be  understood  in  an  emphatic  sense.  To 
be  known  of  God  in  a  simple  sense,  i.e.  to  be  the  objects  of 
His  omniscience,  is  no  more  the  privilege  of  believers  than  it  is 
of  others  :  all  things  are  open  and  known  to  Him.  That  which 
believers  especially  enjoy  is  that  they  have  been  known  of  God 
as  Abraham  was,  according  to  a  passage  formerly  examined 
— known  with  a  peculiar  discriminating  love — known  as  the 
objects  of  an  eternal  predestinating  purpose.  That  the  X.  T. 
affirms  the  election  of  God  to  be  according  to  an  eternal  pur 
pose  is  as  certain  as  that  it  affirms  election  to  have  been  at  all. 
iv.  This  choice  of  believers  is  a  choice  of  them  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Thus  they  are  said  to  be  "  chosen  in  Him  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,"  to  have  been  "  predestinated  unto 
5  Systematic' Theoloyy,  vol.  ii.  p.  525. 
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the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ,"  to  have  been 
"  appointed  to  obtain  salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and 
to  have  been  "  saved  and  called  with  an  holy  calling  according 
to  God's  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in  Christ 
Jesus  before  the  world  began."  These  passages  plainly  teach 
that  in  some  sense  believers  have  been  chosen  in  Christ,  in 
other  words,  that  God  in  the  election  of  His  spiritual  people 
had  reference  in  some  respect  unto  Jesus  Christ.  When, 
however,  we  come  to  ask  in  what  sense  is  this  to  be  under 
stood,  or  in  what  respect  had  God  reference  to  His  Son  in  the 
election  of  His  people,  we  come  upon  a  point  which  has  been 
warmly  contested  between  the  Arminian  and  Calvinist  schools. 
By  the  former  it  is  maintained  that  believers  are  chosen  in 
CImst  in  the  sense  that  Christ  is  the  meritorious  or  procuring 
cause  of  election;  in  other  words,  that  God  having  first  decreed 
to  send  His  Son  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
purposed  on  the  ground  of  this  to  elect  or  choose  those  who 
believed  in  Him  to  be  His  people.  By  the  latter  it  is  main 
tained  that  the  election  of  the  saved,  though  an  election  of 
them  as  persons  to  be  saved  through  the  mediatorial  work  of 
Christ,  was  nevertheless  in  its  source  altogether  irrespective  of 
this  work,  and  in  the  order  of  nature  antecedent  to  the  appoint 
ment  of  this  work.  On  questions  of  this  sort  I  have  on 
former  occasions  expressed  my  unwillingness  to  enunciate 
any  very  precise  or  dogmatic  decision,  fearing  lest  by  such  an 
utterance  one  may  incur  the  censure  of  meddling  with  matters 
too  high  for  us.  Viewing  the  question,  however,  simply  as  one 
of  exegesis,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  Calvinistic  view  as,  on 
the  whole,  the  correct  one.  In  several  of  the  passages  cited 
the  turn  given  by  the  apostle  to  his  statement  seems  to 
preclude  any  other  interpretation.  He  says,  "  we  have 
been  predestinated  through  (Bid)  Jesus  Christ,"  and  that  "  we 
are  appointed  to  obtain .  salvation  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  In  these  passages  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
respect  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  is  said  to  have 
had  in  the  election  and  predestination  of  the  saved,  is  respect 
to  Him  as  the  medium  of  their  salvation,  not  as  the  meri 
torious  cause  of  their  election.  In  the  other  passages  the 
phraseology  of  the  apostle  is  somewhat  different,  and  at  first 
siiiht  seems  rather  more  in  favour  of  the  Arminian  view. 
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To  be  chosen  in  Christ,  and  to  be  saved  and  called  according 
to  grace  given  in  Christ  Jesus,  are  statements  which  un 
doubtedly  may  mean  that  it  was  in  Christ  that  the  meri 
torious  cause  of  the  election  and  the  grace  was  found.  Still 
these  passages  fall  short  of  affirming  that  it  was  on  account  of 
Christ  that  believers  have  been  chosen  ;  and  they  may  mean 
that  it  was  as  those  who  should  believe  in  Christ  and  be 
saved  thereby  that  believers  were  chosen,  that  they  were  chosen 
and  called  to  be  in  Christ,  to  become  partakers  of  Christ,  to 
enjoy  the  grace  of  salvation  through  Christ.  What  renders 
it  probable  that  this  latter  is  the  apostle's  meaning  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  he  elsewhere  so  strongly  affirms  election  to  be 
of  the  mere  evboKia  or  good  pleasure  of  God,  which  it  could 
not  be  if  there  was  a  meritorious  cause  of  it ;  and,  on  the 
other,  in  stating  that  believers  are  chosen  in  Christ  he  adds, 
"  that  we  should  be  holy,"  etc.,  thereby  indicating  that, 
when  chosen,  believers  were  not  contemplated  as  actually  in 
Christ  and  therefore  holy  persons,  but  as  still  out  of  Christ 
and  chosen  to  be  in  Him  so  as  to  become  holy.  It  may  be 
added  that,  in  writing  to  the  Thessalonians,  Paul  very  explicitly 
affirms  that  what  God  has  appointed  men  to  is  the  obtaining 
of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ  (1  Thess.  v.  9).  In  the 
divine  appointment,  then,  respect  was  paid  to  Christ  as  the 
medium  through  which  the  salvation  of  the  elect  was  to  be 
achieved,  not  as  the  ground  or  meritorious  cause  of  their  elec 
tion  :  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  regarded  as  the  medium  of 
their  salvation,  not  as  the  source  of  their  election.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  the  Calvinistic  view  of  this  question  seems  to  us 
the  one  most  in  accordance  with  the  apostle's  statements  ; 
and  therefore  in  speaking  of  the  election  of  believers  as  being 
in  Christ,  we  understand  by  the  position  that  in  choosing 
them  God  had  respect  to  Christ  as  the  medium  through  which 
their  salvation  was  to  be  effected ; — in  the  technical  language 
of  theologians,  in  election  respect  was  had  to  the  merit  of 
Christ  not  antcccdcntcr,  as  the  impulsive  and  meritorious 
cause  on  account  of  which  God  destined  the  elect  to  be 
saved,  but  consequent r,  as  the  primary  -  medium  of  perform 
ing  the  gracious  purpose. 

v.  From  the  passages  cited  it  follows  that  the  purpose  of 
God  in  election  is  purely  sovereign,  or,,  as  some  have  preferred 
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to  express  it,  arbitrary.  By  this  it  is  not  intended  to  impute 
to  God  anything  of  the  nature  of  caprice,  or  to  insinuate  that 
in  the  choice  of  some  rather  than  of  others  He  has  acted 
without  the  highest  and  holiest  reasons.  All  that  the 
phraseology  is  designed  to  convey  is  that  the  reasons  upon 
which  God  has  acted  in  this  matter  are  not  divulged  to  us, 
and  especially  that  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  those  who 
are  the  objects  of  His  grace,  or  in  anything  about  them.  In 
general,  when  we  speak  of  the  divine  sovereignty  in  relation 
to  God's  creatures,  the  term  is  used  technically  for  the  pur 
pose  of  expressing  the  fact  that  God  confers  blessing  on  those 
who  have  not  deserved  it,  for  reasons  of  His  own  of  which 
we  are  wholly  ignorant,  and  in  our  present  state  at  least  can 
never  discover.  And  such  we  affirm  to  be  the  case  with  the 
election  of  the  saved  as  taught  to  us  in  the  passages  formerly 
cited.  In  connection  with  this  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
Scriptures,  in  referring  to  this  subject,  ascribe  God's  sovereign 
choice  of  the  saved  to  His  aotyla  and  His  vovs  (Eom.  xi.  33, 
34),  and  speak  of  it  as  His  ^OV\TJ  or  counsel  (Eph.  i.  11). 
It  is  not,  therefore,  as  if  God  either  acted  in  this  matter 
sine  ratione,  or  as  if  with  Him  it  was  "  Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo ; 
stat  pro  ratione  voluntas."  He  has  in  this,  as  in  other 
parts  of  His  procedure,  a  high  and  worthy  reason,  though  it 
be  one  which  lies  in  a  sphere  to  wThich  our  cognizance 
does  not  extend. 

On  this  head  the  testimony  of  these  passages  seems  very 
explicit.  God  is  said  to  have  chosen  believers  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  and  consequently  altogether  irrespec 
tive  of  any  merits  of  theirs ;  to  have  predestinated  them 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  His  will  (evSoKia  rov 
#e\?;'/LiaTO?,  Eph.  i.  5), — an  expression  which  may  mean  either 
that  so  it  pleased  God,  seemed  good  to  Him  to  will,  or  that 
it  accorded  with  the  benevolence  of  God  so  to  will,  the  former 
being  probably  the  meaning  to  be  preferred  (comp.  ver.  9, 
where  we  have  the  fuller  expression,  "  according  to  His  good 
pleasure  which  He  hath  purposed  in  Himself,"  an  expression 
which  can  only  refer  to  the  self-determination  of  the  divine 
will,  irrespective  of  any  outward  motive *) ;  and  believers  are 

1  Grotius  :    "  Ita  ut   placuit  voluntati  ipsius."      He  adds  that  ttiixia  and 
iLloKiK  and  the  equivalent  Hebrew  fDn,  "  ubi  non  personam  directe  respiciant, 
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said  to  have  been  "  predestinated  according  to  the  purpose  of 
Him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  His  own 
will"  (Eph.  i.  11).  Without  quoting  more,  these  passages 
may  suffice  to  prove  the  perfect  sovereignty  of  the  divine  act 
in  the  election  of  believers. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  evade  the  force  of  this  con 
clusion  by  asserting  that  though  these  passages  undoubtedly 
preclude  the  idea  of  the  divine  election  being  consequent 
upon  the  actual  conduct  of  believers,  they  do  not  preclude 
the  assumption  that  this  election  has  had  respect  to  the 
faith  and  piety  of  believers  as  foreseen  by  God.  This  is  a 
favourite  hypothesis  of  the  Arminian  school,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  of  Arminian  origin.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  find 
that  this  was  originally  the  opinion  of  Augustine.  In  one  of 
his  earlier  works,  entitled,  Expo&itio  guorundum  propositionum 
cc  Ep.  ad  Horn.,  c.  GO,  he  says,  "God  did  not  choose  in 
prescience  the  works  of  any  one  which  He  was  Himself  to 
give,  but  by  His  prescience  He  chose  faith,  so  that  such  as 
He  foreknew  would  believe  on  Him ;  He  chose  that  He  might 
give  to  them  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  as  that  by  doing  good  works 
they  might  obtain  eternal  life."  This  opinion  he  afterwards 
renounced,  and  in  his  Ectradationes  he  formally  recalled  and 
repudiated  his  former  advocacy  of  it  (Bk.  I.  c.  23).  Traces 
of  the  same  opinion  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Jerome 
and  others  of  the  Fathers,  especially  the  Greeks ;  and  among 
the  schoolmen  it  was  advocated  by  Bonaventura  and  by 
Duns  Scotus.  The  latter  expressly  says,1  "  The  divine  will 
concerning  creatures  themselves  acts  freely  and  contingently ; 
wherefore  He  predestinates  men  to  be  saved  contingently," 
thus  making  the  divine  choice  of  men  contingent  on  their 

cui  tune  pnepositio  J»  solet  prmponi,  sed  actioncni,  talem  denolant  actionem 
••ujus  ratio  non  soleat  redtli. "  Calvin:  " Secundum  beneplacitum  voluntatis. 
Sufficiebat  voluntas,  solet  enim  earn  1'aulus  extemis  omnibus  causis  opponere, 
quibus  Deuin  provocari  vulgo  existiment :  sed  ne  quid  ambiguitatis  inaneret 
opposuit  Beneplacitum,  quod  nomen  omnia  merita  diserte  excludit."  Eiickert: 
"By  the  combination  Ka.ro.  T.  til.  TOU  &x.,  nothing  else  evidently  can  be 
meant  than  in  virtue  of  or  according  to  the  liking  of  His  will,  i.e.  He 
fixed  the  predestination,  not  from  anything  foreign  to  Himself,  but  solely 
because  so  it  seemed  good  to  Him."  So  also  De  "vYVtte  and  Meyer,  Olshausen, 
Harless,  etc.,  take  the  other  meaning,  according  to  the  "benevolence  of  His 
will." 

1  In  Sent.,  Bk.  I.  Dist.  40. 
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piety,  and  by  consequence  the  divine  predestination  one 
founded  on  the  foreseen  occurrence  of  this  contingency. 
Similar  to  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Remonstrant  party. 
Grotius :  "  Decretum  ejus  quod  Deus  facere  vult  si  homines 
faciant  quod  debent "  (In  Epli.  i.  5).  And  in  their  Remon 
strance  they  say  more  at  large :  "  Deum  seterno  immutabili 
decreto  in  Jesu  Christo,  filio  suo,  ante  jactum  mundi  funda- 
mentum  statuisse,  ex  lapso  peccatis  obnoxio  humano  genere, 
illos  in  Christo,  propter  Christum  et  per  Christum  servare, 
qui  spiritus  sancti  gratia  in  eundem  ejus  filium  credunt  et 
in  ea  fideique  obedientia  per  eandem  gratiam  in  finein 
perseverant "  (Art.  I).  They  thus  make  election  a  mere 
choice  of  those  who  believe,  and  predestination  a  mere 
anticipation  of  this  choice  by  the  foreknowledge  of  God.  By 
many  divines  of  the  Anglican  Church  this  doctrine  is  also 
held.  Thus  Bishop  Tomline  maintains  that  "  Predestination 
is  founded  in  foreseen  obedience  and  disobedience,"  and  con 
tends  that  this  is  the  only  sense  in  which  predestination  is 
"  reconcilable  with  the  attributes  of  God  and  the  free  agency 
of  man." 1  The  eminent  Wesleyan  theologian,  Richard 
"Watson,  also  takes  his  stand  on  this  same  ground.  "  Those," 
says  he,  "  whom  He  [God]  chose  in  Christ  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  were  considered  not  as  men  merely, 
which  gives  no  reason  of  choice  worthy  of  any  rational  being, 
much  less  of  the  ever-blessed  God"  [we  may  remark  in 
passing  that  no  one  ever  affirmed  it  did,  for  all  Calvinists 
agree  that  the  reason  of  the  divine  election  is  not  found  in 
the  man  as  such,  any  more  than  in  the  man  as  a  believer], 
"  but  as  believing  men."  2 

Of  this  doctrine  a  recent  German  commentator  of  the  X.  T., 
not  remarkable  for  the  evangelical  tone  of  his  sentiments,  but 
whose  philological  and  exegetical  merits  are  distinguished, 
says  that  it  is  "  destitute  of  exegetical  validity."3  This  judg 
ment  is  just.  There  is  not  a  single  passage  in  the  N.  T.  in 
which  such  a  view  of  the  subject  is  even  by  appearance 
taught,  and  the  entire  tone  and  spirit  and  expression  of  the 
passages  already  cited  are  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  It  is  true 
that  the  apostle,  in  writing  to  the  Romans,  says  that  those 

1  Elements  of  Christ.  Theol.  2  Institutes,  vol.  iii.  p.  73. 

3  "  Ohne  excgetischcs  recht."     Meyer  on  Eph.  i.  5. 
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whom  God  has  predestinated  are  those  whom  He  foreknew 
(viii.  29);  and  that  Peter,  in  writing  to  believers,  addresses 
them  as  "  elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  "  (1  Ep. 
i.  2).  But  these  passages  simply  prove  what  no  one  is 
disposed  to  question,  viz.  the  foreknowledge  of  God  in 
election.  That  God  foreknew  those  whom  He  chose,  and 
that  His  choice  was  according  to  this  foreknowledge,  are 
positions  involved  in  the  very  fact  of  His  having  chosen 
them  at  all :  if  there  had  been  no  foreknowledge  there  could 
have  been  no  such  thing  as  previous  election  or  predestina 
tion.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  contend  from  this  that  the 
election  was  founded  in  the  foreknowledge,  as  that  which 
supplied  the  meritorious  ground  of  the  election.  It  is  one 
thing  to  say  God  predestinated  those  whom  He  foreknew  ;  and 
it  is  quite  another  thing  to  say  that  God  predestinated  them 
because  He  foruknew  they  would  be  believers,  and  obedient. 
The  latter  statement  plainly  contains  much  more  than  the 
former,  and  therefore  the  former  is  not  competent  to  cover 
it.  This  reasoning  goes  on  the  presumption  that  in  the 
passages  quoted  the  verb  "  foreknow "  and  the  noun  "  fore 
knowledge  "  relate  merely  to  prescience,  merely  to  God's 
having  intelligence  beforehand  of  what  was  to  happen.  But 
the  argument  becomes  strengthened  when  we  consider  that  it 
is  not  merely  in  this  sense  that  such  terms  are  used  in 
Scripture  concerning  the  people  of  God.  When  God  is  said 
to  know  His  people,  more  is  meant  than  that  He  is 
acquainted  with  them  and  their  circumstances.  "  TwaicrKeiv" 
says  Usteri,  "  when  used  of  God  in  reference  to  persons, 
expresses  an  acknowledgment  or  owning  which  has  its 
ground  in  love ;  the  concept  of  the  Hebrew  JTT  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Greek  word  " ;  and  as  instances  he  adduces 
Amos  iii.  2;  Hos.  xiii.  5;  Ps.  i.  6;  Matt,  vii.  23;  1  Cor. 
viii.  3;  Gal.  iv.  0;  2  Tim.  ii.  19.  We  have  already  seen 
this  usage  of  the  term  in  relation  to  the  ancient  Israel,  and 
also  the  usage  of  the  term  "  foreknew  "  with  a  similar  force. 
We  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  usage, 
where  foreknowledge  is  ascribed  to  God-  in  reference  to  those 
whom  He  predestinates,  it  is  foreknowledge  in  the  sense  of 
fordoxiny  and  forcowning ;  and  in  this  case  every  such 
supposition  as  that  the  predestination  of  believers  by  God 
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finds  its  ground  in  His  foresight  of  their  faith  and  obedience, 
is  not  only  shown  not  to  be  in  the  passages,  but  to  be 
Tormally  excluded  by  them :  in  this  case  election  according 
to  foreknowledge  is  simply  election  according  to  sovereign 
love,  the  election  of  grace.1 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  refutation  of  an 
opinion  which  is  thus  e'xegetically  baseless ;  but  as  it  has  been 
held  by  so  many  men  of  learning  and  ability,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  devote  to  it  a  little  further  notice.  I  observe,  then, 
that  this  opinion  is  liable  to  the  following  fatal  objections : — 

(i.)  It  is  irreconcilable  with  the  strong  and  decided  terms 
in  which  the  apostle  affirms  the  perfect  gratuitousness  of 
election.  On  this  point  he  uses  language  than  which  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  any  more  pointed  and  clear,  Rom.  ix. 
15,  xi.  6;  1  Cor.  i.  27,  28;  2  Tim.  i.  9.  The  testimony 
of  these  passages  is  unmistakable.  But  how  can  what  they 
so  clearly  enunciate  be  true  if  the  ground  of  election  be 
found  in  the  foreseen  goodness  of  those  elected  ?  What 
difference  does  it  make  in  a  question  of  merit  whether  the 
deeds  by  which  the  merit  is  secured  be  seen  as  past  or 
foreseen  as  future  ?  In  either  case  it  is  the  deed  of  the 
individual  that  creates  the  merit  and  establishes  his  claim. 
If,  then,  God  elects  man  on  the  ground  of  foreseen  faith  and 
obedience,  He  elects  him  on  the  ground  of  merit.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  direct  and  unqualified  contradiction  of  the 
apostle's  explicit  statement.  It  is  of  him  that  willeth  and 
of  him  that  runneth,  and  not  merely  "of  God  that  showeth 
mercy."  It  is  of  works  and  not  of  pure  grace.  It  is  not 
the  foolish  and  base  and  despised  things  of  this  world  that 
God  hath  called,  but  the  excellent  things  of  faith  and  moral 
goodness — not  things  that  had  no  being,  but  things  that  actually 
existed  and  were  of  moral  worth :  so  that  man,  the  possessor 
of  these,  actually  has  ground  of  boasting  in  God's  presence. 

1  "  Ufoytufis,"  says  Yorstius,  "  significat  non  solum  Dei  prescientiam,  seel 
conjunctam  cum  decreto  seu  voluntate." 

"  The  distinction  between  <rftyiyvu<rx.tiv  and  vrptep'fon  is  this,  that  in  the 
former  concept  the  element  of  knowledge  is  especially  prominent,  since  every 
divine  determination  rests  on  the  basis  of  His  omniscience."  Meyer  on  1  Pet. 
i.  2.  He  adds  :  "In  the  classical  speech  also  the  original  meaning  of  yyiurKui 
occasionally  passes  over  into  that  of  determining  ;  hence  \yvuc pi™*  'urn,  it  is 
determined." 
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See,  then,  how  direct  is  the  denial  which  this  opinion 
flings  against  some  of  the  plainest  sayings  of  the  word  of 
God ! 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  Remonstrant 
party  to  evade  the  force  of  this  conclusion  by  making  a 
distinction  between  foreseen  faith  as  recognized  in  the  divine 
decree,  and  foreseen  faith  as  the  ground  of  the  divine  decree. 
Thus  Grotius  says  :  "  Hoc  decretum  salvandi  singulares 
personas,  prrcvisa  fide,  sed  non  ob  prrevisam  fid  em,"  etc. 
But  this  distinction  is  utterly  irrelevant  and  futile  here.  For 
either  the  foreseen  faith  formed  the  ground  of  the  saving 
decree,  or  it  did  not.  If  it  did  not,  then  God's  decree  to  save 
men  is  irrespective  of  their  foreseen  faith,  and  we  are  landed 
in  the  conclusion  of  what  Grotius  and  his  party  abhor,  that 
of  an  absolute  sovereign  decree  to  save  "  singulares  per 
sonas."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  did,  then  follows  that  con 
tradiction  of  the  apostle's  language  which  I  have  already 
pointed  out  —  the  foreseen  faith  becomes  the  meritorious 
ground  of  a  choice  which  the  apostle  most  expressly  says 
was  not  of  merit  but  of  grace.  Grotius  is  here  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma :  either  he  must  renounce  his  Arminianism 
and  become  Calvinist,  or  he  must  retain  his  Arminianism 
and  renounce  the  teaching  of  the  apostle. 

(ii.)  This  opinion  is  irreconcilable  with  those  passages 
which  represent  faith,  piety,  and  holiness  as  ends  contem 
plated  by  the  divine  election  of  believers.  Thus  we  read 
Acts  xiii.  48  ;  Eph.  i.  4  ;  Eom.  viii.  29,  30  ;  I  Pet.  i.  2. 
From  these  passages  it  clearly  appears  that  in  election  and 
predestination  God  contemplated  the  sanctification,  obedience, 
and  piety  of  Ilis  people  as  an  end  to  be  thereby  secured. 
But  if  this  was  an  end  to  be  secured  by  election  and  pre 
destination,  how  could  it  form  the  foreseen  ground  of  these  ? 
Can  one  and  the  same  thing  be  both  an  end  and  a  cause  to 
the  same  operation  ?  If  it  is  those  whom  God  has  ordained 
to  eternal  life  who  believe,  how  can  their  believing  have 
formed  the  ground  of  their  ordination  ?  If  God  has  elected 
men  that  they  might  be  holy,  how  can  their  foreseen  holiness 
be  the  ground  of  His  electing  purpose  ?  If  calling  follows 
on  predestination,  and  justification  on  calling,  and  glorification 
on  justification  in  regular  sequence,  how  can  the  first  step  in 
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the  sequence  be  occasioned  by  any  of  the  subsequent  steps  ? 
or  would  it  not  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  say  that  God 
justifies  men  on  the  ground  of  their  foreseen  glorification,  as 
to  say  that  He  predestinates  them  on  the  ground  of  their 
foreseen  justification  ?  And  if  they  are  "elect  unto  obedience 
and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ "  (i.e.  personal  enjoy 
ment  of  the  blessings  secured  to  them  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ),  how  could  their  obedience  and  their  justifying  faith 
be  the  ground  of  their  election  ?  I  am  aware  that  this  last 
passage  has  been  differently  rendered  by  some  critics. 
Instead  of  "  elect  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,"  it  is 
proposed  by  Calov  to  render  it  "  elect  in  sanctification  of 
the  spirit,"  and  he  understands  by  the  statement  "elect  as 
persons  in  a  state  of  sanctification,"  i.e.  on  the  ground  of 
foreseen  holiness.  But  such  a  construction  of  the  words  is 
very  improbable  ;  and,  besides,  on  this  exegesis  what  are  we 
to  make  of  the  following  words  ?  If  they  were  already  viewed 
as  in  a  state  of  sanctification  when  elected,  how  could  they 
be  elected  to  obedience  and  to  justification  ?  Are  persons  first 
holy  and  then  justified  ?  This  exegesis  is  plainly  forbidden 
by  the  passage  itself,  and  not  less  so  is  that  advocated  by 
Mr.  E.  Watson,  viz.  that  the  words  et?  iTra/corjv  K.T.\.  are  to 
be  construed  with  aytaa^y  and  not  with  e/cXe/crot?,  so  that 
the  meaning  would  be,  not  "  elect  unto  obedience,"  but  "  elect 
through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience " — the 
obedience  being  thus  regarded  as  the  effect  of  the  sancti 
fication.  But  though  the  passage  may  bear  this  meaning, 
what  is  gained  by  it  ?  It  still  remains  asserted  by  the 
apostle  that  believers  have  been  elected  to  spiritual  blessings, 
viz.  to  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  produce  obedience  ;  for 
if  the  passage,  on  Mr.  Watson's  rendering,  does  not  mean  this, 
the  apostle  is  made  to  affirm  that  believers  are  elected  to 
nothing.  Besides,  what  on  this  interpretation  are  we  to 
make  of  the  last  clause,  "  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
( 'laist "  ?  Is  this  to  be  construed  with  e/cXe/croi?  or  with 
dyiaa-fjby.  Obviously  not  with  the  latter,  for  the  assertion 
that  believers  are  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  Christ  would  be 
contrary  to  the  whole  teaching  of  Scripture.  But  if  with  the 
former,  then  we  ask  again,  what  does  the  Arminian  gain  by  the 
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change  of  rendering?  If  we  must  read  "elect  unto  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ,"  i.e.  unto  pardon  and 
justification,  why  not  as  well  read  "  elect  unto  obedience  "  ? 
The  one  statement  surely  is  not  more  reconcilable  with  the 
Arminian  hypothesis  than  the  other.  In  this  passage,  then, 
no  less  than  in  the  others,  we  have  a  clear  assertion  of  the 
truth  that  the  election  of  believers  was  with  a  view  to  their 
obedience  and  faith — a  truth  which  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  opinion  that  this  election  was  determined  by  their 
faith  and  obedience  as  foreseen. 

(iii.)  It  cannot  but  strike  one  forcibly,  that  if  predestination 
is  capable  of  being  construed  to  the  understanding  so  simply 
as  it  would  be  if  it  were  merely  a  determination  to  accept  as 
saved  certain  persons  who  it  was  foreseen  would  save  them 
selves  by  embracing  through  faith  the  salvation  offered  to 
them  in  the  gospel,  the  Apostle  Paul  makes  by  far  too 
much  of  it  as  a  profound  fact  in  revelation,  and  one  at  which 
the  natural  understanding  cannot  but  stumble.  According  to 
this  theory  the  subject  is  robbed  of  all  difficulty  and  of  all 
profundity,  and  becomes  one  of  the  simplest  things  in  the 
world.  God.  who  foresees  all  things,  foresees  that  when  an 

*  o    * 

offer  of  salvation  is  made  to  men  some  will  accept  and  be 
saved,  and  foreseeing  this  He  decrees  that  such  shall  be 
saved.  In  such  a  statement  there  is  no  mystery,  nothing  to 
stumble  any  one  that  believes  in  God  and  in  the  gospel  at 
all.  But  Paul  evidently  thought  that  when  he  was  pro 
pounding  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  election  of  the  saved  he 
was  propounding  something  very  deep,  and  likely  to  prove  very 
staggering  to  the  human  understanding.  Hence  his  anxiety 
to  meet  the  objections  which  he  anticipated  would  arise  from 
this  cause.  Hence  his  exclamation  by  which  he  would  shut  the 
mouth  of  the  gainsayer  on  this  subject :  "  Kay,  but,  0  man, 
who  art  thoti  that  repliest  against  God  ?  "  Hence  his  resort 
to  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  and  his  illustration  from 
the  case  of  the  potter  who  from  the  same  lump  of  clay  can 
make  what  sort  of  vessel  he  will.  And  hence  the  wondering, 
adoring  exclamation  with  which  he  closes  his  discussion  :  "  0 
the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  know 
ledge  of  God  !  how  unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and  His 
ways  past  finding  out !  "  Evidently  the  apostle  did  not  find 
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the  subject  so  perfectly  simple  as  these  divines  would  make 
it.  Is  there  no  reason  to  suspect  from  this  that  the  clear 
ness  of  their  scheme  has  been  secured  at  the  expense  of 
truth,  and  that  they  have  made  the  problem  easy  of  solution 
simply  by  first  eviscerating  it  of  some  of  its  essential 
elements  ? 

(iv.)  The  Eemonstrant  divines,  and  those  who  agree  with 
them  on  this  point,  have,  in  their  zeal  to  avoid  Calvinism, 
exposed  themselves  to  be  dragged  into  the  lowest  Pelagianism. 
This  seems  to  me  to  admit  of  logical  demonstration  ;  and  as 
Turretine   has  in  a  very  condensed  and  clear  form  presented 
the   demonstration,    I    cannot   do   better    than    translate   his 
words :  "  If  election,"  says  he,  "  is  out  of  foreseen  faith,  God 
must  have  foreseen  that  faith  either  as  an  act  of  nature  pro 
ceeding  from  us,  or  as  an  act  of  grace  dependent  on  God,  or  as 
common   to  both,  an  act  arising  from  God  and   nature  coii- 
junctly,  and   due  partly  to  the  one  and  partly  to  the  other. 
Now,  if  He  foresaw  it  as  an  act  of  God,  then  He  foresaw  it 
as  His  own  gift,  i.e.  as  decreed  by  Him  out  of  election,  and  in 
this  case  the  faith  follows  the  election,  not  precedes  it.      If 
as  an  act  of  nature,  then  we  make  ourselves  to  differ,  which 
is   a   contradiction   of  what   Paul  says  (1  Cor.  iv.  7),  and  a 
decisive  concession  to  Pelagius.     If  as  a  common  act,  then 
either  the  part  which  man  acts  in  this  determines  the  part 
God  acts  in  it,  in  which  case  man  becomes  the  architect  of 
his  own  salvation,  and  has  wherewith  he  may  sacrifice  to  his 
own  act,  seeing  he  contributes  to  his  own  salvation  what  is 
the   principal   part   of  it ;  or  the    part  which    man   acts   is 
determined  by  the  act  of  God,  and  in  this  case  election  will 
be  the  cause  of  faith,  not  the  contrary.     It  thus  appears  that 
either  we  must   ascend  with  Scripture   to  God  as  Him  who 
maketh  man  to  differ  by  His  own  gift,  or  we  must  descend 
with  Pelagius  to  man  as  causing  himself  to  differ  by  his  own 
free  will :  there  is  no  medium  between  these." ] 

(v.)  In  fine :  If  election  be  on  the  ground  of  foreseen  faith 
and  obedience,  one  is  prompted  to  ask,  To  what  are  the 
subjects  of  this  faith  and  obedience  elected  ?  Some  reply,  To 
actual  salvation ;  others,  To  the  enjoyment  of  the  means  of 
salvation.  Now,  which  of  these  replies  is  to  be  preferred  it 
1  Institut.  Theol.  Elenct.,  loc.  i.,  qu.  xi.,  thesis  xxii. 
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is  no  part  of  our  business  at  present  to  inquire :  what  I  wish 
now  to  bring  out  is,  that  on  either  supposition  those  holding 
the  opinion  we  are  now  examining  will  find  themselves 
involved  in  difficulties.  For  let  us  suppose  their  position  to 
be  that  God  elects  to  salvation  those  who  believe  on  the 
ground  of  their  foreseen  faith,  it  will  follow  that  the  divine 
election  is  wholly  nugatory  and  superfluous :  it  is  an  election 
to  salvation  of  those  who  have  already  by  God's  own  scheme 
of  redemption  secured  salvation  by  believing  in  His  Son. 
On  this  hypothesis,  then,  God  is  charged  with  folly  in  that 
He  is  supposed  to  have  decreed  something  to  happen  on 
grounds  which  assume  that  the  thing  has  happened  before  He 
decrees  it.  Let  us  then  take  the  other  supposition,  viz.  that 
it  is  asserted  that  what  God  has  elected  men  to  on  the  ground 
of  foreseen  faith  is  not  salvation,  but  the  means  of  salvation. 
In  this  case  the  meaning  must  be  that  God  has  determined 
to  furnish  to  certain  persons  the  means  of  salvation,  because 
He  foresaw  that  when  so  furnished  they  would  use  them  and 
profit  by  them.  But  those  who  were  thus  foreseen  to  use, 
etc.,  do  so  either  by  a  special  operation  of  God  on  their 
minds,  securing  their  so  acting,  or  they  do  so  by  their  own 
unaided  agency :  If  the  former,  the  purpose  of  God  con 
cerning  them  must  have  embraced  the  forthputting  of  this 
special  operation,  i.e.  they  must  have  been  elected  to  believe, 
not  because  it  was  foreseen  they  would  believe,  which  is  a 
renunciation  of  the  hypothesis  :  If  the  latter,  then  God  is 
asserted  to  have  acted  on  the  foresight  of  what  He  has 
expressly  told  us  never  happens,  viz.  that  a  sinner  without 
aid  from  above  accepts  salvation  and  is  saved.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  this  part  of  the  Arminian  hypothesis  involves 
its  adherents  in  perpetual  contradictions  and  inextricable 
confusion. 

On  these  grounds  we  think  the  hypothesis  that  God  has 
elected  the  saved  on  the  ground  of  their  foreseen  faith  and 
obedience  utterly  untenable.  The  only  ground  exegetically 
solid  and  logically  consistent  is  that  assumed  by  Augustine : 
"  Non  quia  credidimus,  sed  tit  credamus  elegit  nos." 

vi.  A  sixth  conclusion  which  we  deduce  from  the  state 
ment  of  the  N.  T.  concerning  the  election  of  the  saved  by 
God  is,  that  the  divine  purpose  in  election  had  respect  to  the 
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actual  salvation  of  those  elected ;  iu  other  words,  that  it  was 
an  election  securing  to  them  salvation,  and  not  merely  the 
providing  for  them  of  the  means  of  salvation. 

(i.)  This  conclusion  rests  upon  such  statements  as  the 
following:  Acts  xiii.  48  —  where  the  blessing  to  which 
believers  are  represented  as  having  been  ordained  is  stated  to 
be  eternal  life;  liom.  viii.  29 — where  conformity  to  the 
image  of  Christ  or  perfect  holiness  is  distinctly  set  forth  as 
the  end  fur  which  God  has  predestinated  believers ;  Kom. 
ix.  23,  24 — where  that  to  which  God  is  said  to  have  afore 
prepared  His  people  is  glory  or  final  salvation  ;  Eph.  i.  5,  1 1 
— where  that  to  which  believers  are  said  to  be  called  and 
predestinated  of  God  is  that  they  should  be  holy  and  blame 
less,  that  they  should  receive  the  adoption  of  children,  and 
that  they  should  obtain  the  heavenly  inheritance  ;  1  Thess.  v.  9 
— where  it  is  expressly  stated  that  it  is  to  the  obtaining  of 
salvation  that  believers  have  been  appointed;  2  Thess.  ii.  13 
— where  it  is  to  salvation  and  to  the  obtaining  of  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  believers  are  said  to  have  been 
chosen  and  called. 

The  testimony  of  these  passages  is  so  full  and  so  explicit 
that  it  seems  marvellous  that  it  should  ever  have  been  made 
a  question  whether  the  election  spoken  of  in  the  1ST.  T.  is  an 
election  to  salvation  and  eternal  life  or  not.  I  am  aware 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  destroy  the  force  of  some 
of  these  passages  as  witnesses  in  support  of  the  affirmative 
side  of  this  question.  But  even  were  these  attempts  more 
successful  than  it  can,  I  think,  be  shown  they  are,  there 
would  still  remain  enough,  the  force  of  which  cannot  be 
weakened  or  set  aside,  to  show  that  the  election  of  believers 
is  an  election  to  salvation  and  eternal  life,  and  not  merely 
to  the  means  of  salvation.  Of  the  passages  the  force  of 
which  attempts  have  been  made  to  invalidate,  we  may  notice 
one,  Acts  xiii.  48  :  "As  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal 
life  believed."  Here  everything  turns  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word  rendered  "  ordained,"  reray^tvoi,  and  on  this,  there 
fore,  the  efforts  of  expositors  must  chiefly  terminate.  Now, 
this  is  part  of  a  verb  which  in  the  active  signifies  to  arrange 
or  put  in  order  ;  hence  to  constitute  or  appoint,  to  devote, 
destine,  or  ordain.  In  the  passive,  therefore,  it  is  properly 
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translated  "  to  be  arranged,"  "  appointed,"  "  constituted,"  or 
"  ordained."  So  it  is  by  our  translators  rendered  in  Rom. 
xiii.  1  :  "  The  powers  that  be  arc  ordained  (reTaypevat 
eiViV)  of  God ; "  and  here  no  one  has  ever  suggested  a 
different  rendering ;  so  that  our  translators  in  giving  it  this 
rendering  in  the  passage  before  us  have,  beyond  all  question, 
taken  the  word  in  its  proper  and  usual  acceptation.  Those, 
however,  who  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  election  as  an 
appointment  of  men  unto  eternal  life,  refuse  to  take  the 
word  in  this  its  obvious  and  wonted  meaning,  and  finding 
passages  such  as  1  Cor.  xvi.  15,  where  the  verb  rdacra)  in 
the  active  is  rendered  by  our  English  "  addicted,"  they  pro 
pose  to  render  the  passage  before  us  thus :  "  As  many  as 
were  addicted  to  eternal  life  believed,"  i.e.  as  many  as  in  their 
hearts  were  inclined  for  eternal  life  believed.  Were  it  not 
that  this  rendering  has  actually  been  given  to  the  passage, 
and  that  in  a  recent  publication  in  this  country,  it  might 
seem  incredible  that  such  a  rendering  and  exegesis  should 
have  been  proposed.  It  can  be  imputed  only  to  the  grossest 
ignorance,  presuming  that  it  was  uttered  in  good  faith.  For 
the  error  is  so  transparent  that  any  one  who  knows  aught 
of  the  subject  may  at  once  perceive  it.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  founded  on  an  ambiguity  in  our  English  word  "  addicted," 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  Greek  word  raaa-w.  By 
"  addicted  "  we  sometimes  mean  "  devoted  "  or  "  appointed," 
but  sometimes  also,  and  more  generally,  "  inclined  to,"  "  fond 
of ; "  whereas  the  Greek  word  raeaw  never  has  any  such 
meaning  as  the  latter.  Then,  secondly,  this  interpretation 
involves  the  error  of  giving  a  passive  voice  a  reflex  meaning, 
and  that  upon  the  ground  that  the  active  verb  followed  by 
eaurou?  has  such  a  meaning — a  blunder  so  gross  that  one 
wonders  any  man  of  even  moderate  attainments  should  have 
fallen  into  it.  It  is  true  that  some  eminent  scholars,  among 
others  Grotius,  have  suggested  a  middle  or  reflex  meaning 
here,  on  the  ground  that  rda-aca  is  often  used  in  a  military 
acceptation,  so  that  -rerajfj-evot,  r)<rav  mny  mean  "  those  who 
keep  rank,  who  obey  orders,  who  have  enlisted,  and  are  where 
they  ought  to  be."  But  though  this  meaning  of  the  word  may 
stand  as  possible,  it  is  one  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  passage 
before  us  ;  for  the  writer  does  not  say  merely  ol 
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but  ocrot  rerayjAevoi,  et?  ^corjv  alutviov,  where  the  particle  ft? 
plainly  indicates  the  end  for  which  they  were  reraynevot,  ;  — 
they  were  persons  arranged,  appointed,  or  ordained  unto 
eternal  life,  as  Chrysostom  explains  it,  TOUT'  ea-rt,  a^wpuTfjikvot, 
TO)  &e&.  Besides,  as  Meyer  remarks  in  his  note  on  the 
passage,  "  what  right  has  a  commentator,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  a  meaning  which  he  does  not  like,  to  depart  from  the 
plain  obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  and  to  foist  into  the 
passage  ideas  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  suggest 
or  to  favour  ;  for  what  is  there  here  to  lead  to  the  supposition 
of  a  military  sense  of  the  words  ?  The  context  suggests 
nothing  else  than  the  simple  meaning  '  ordained  '  for  reray- 
fievoi,  and  the  sense  of  the  end  or  object  for  et?  ^wi-jv  aiwvcov." 
He  adds,  "  Among  the  Rabbins  also  both  the  idea  and  the 
expression  '  ordained  (n^3l»)  to  the  life  of  the  future  age  ' 
are  very  familiar."  Alford  in  his  note  on  this  passage  pro 
poses  the  rendering,  "  As  many  as  were  disposed  to  eternal 
life  believed."  Here  he  takes  advantage  of  the  same  ambiguity 
as  attaches  to  the  word  "  addicted."  In  ordinary  speech  we 
say  a  man  is  disposed  to  any  course  when  he  is  inclined  to 
it,  when  his  own  liking  and  choice  is  towards  it.  But  the 
verb  "  dispose  "  properly  means  to  place,  arrange,  adapt,  or 
form  for  any  purpose  ;  and  "  to  be  disposed,"  to  be  thus  by  some 
outer  power  or  influence  placed,  arranged,  or  formed.  Xow 
it  is  in  the  latter  of  these  senses  that  the  Greek  word  rdaaw 
and  its  passive  lacrao^ai  are  alone  used  ;  there  is  no  such 
ambiguity  in  the  Greek  word  as  there  is  in  the  English. 
To  substitute  "  disposed  "  then  in  the  rendering  for  "  ordained," 
is  only  to  substitute  an  ambiguous  word  for  one  that  is  not 
ambiguous,  and  so  to  mislead  the  reader.  To  the  judgment  of 
Meyer,  already  quoted,  I  may  add  that  of  Olshausen,  who 
says,  "  In  the  words,  ocrot  rjaav  rerayfj,evoi  et?  £o>typ  aiwviov, 
there  is  to  be  recognised  the  idea  pervading  all  Scripture  of 
a  prccdestinatio  sanctorum.  The  attempts,"  he  adds,  "  to 
escape  this  are  extremely  forced."  Lechler,  one  of  the  latest 
commentators  on  the  Acts,  says,  "  The  words  say  nothing  else 
than  that  all  those  and  only  those  were  really  converted  who 
were  ordained,  determined,  to  eternal  life  by  God."  Both 
Lechler  and  Meyer,  it  is  true,  affirm  that  there  is  no  reference 
here  to  an  absolute  decree  of  predestination  ;  but  how  any 
VOL.  n.  P 
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correct  thinker  can  hold  that  God  has  ordained  any  one  to 
eternal  life  otherwise  than  by  an  absolute  decree,  I  am  unable 
to  conceive.  That  God's  preordination  should  depend  on  a 
contingency,  is  simply  unthinkable.  If,  then,  we  would  not 
incur  the  charge  of  wresting  the  Scriptures,  we  must  abide 
by  the  obvious  meaning  of  this  passage,  and  receive  it  as 
afHrming  that  of  the  multitude  to  whom  the  gospel  was 
preached,  those  believed  who  were  ordained  or  appointed  unto 
eternal  life.  Eternal  life  was  the  end  to  which  they  were 
appointed  of  God,  and  the  belief  of  the  truth  was  the  medium 
through  which  this  was  to  be  realized. 

(ii.)  To  the  truth  which  seems  so  clearly  taught  in  the 
passages  cited  is  opposed  the  opinion  of  those  who  contend 
that  what  believers  are  elected  to  is  not  salvation  or  eternal 
life,  but  only  the  means  and  opportunity  of  obtaining  these. 
This  opinion  has  found  much  favour  with  divines  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  Thus  Bishop  Tomline  says,  "  There  was 
no  absolute  election  of  particular  persons  who  must  necessarily 
be  saved,  but  a  conditional  offer  of  salvation  to  all," — of 
which  sentence  it  is  only  the  concluding  part,  in  which  the 
Bishop  expresses  his  own  view,  that  we  quote  as  worthy  of 
attention.  In  the  same  strain  also  Dr.  "Whately  writes :  "  By 
contemplating  the  correspondence  between  the  Jewish  and 
the  gospel  schemes,  he  [the  diligent  student]  will  clearly 
perceive  that  there  is  no  such  distinction  among  Christians 
as  the  called  and  the  uncalled — the  elect  and  the  non-elect ; " 
"  though  all  born  in  a  Christian  country  and  initiated  into 
Christ's  Church  are  arbitrarily  elected  to  this  invaluable  privi 
lege,  their  salvation  is  not  arbitrary,  but  will  depend  on  the 
use  they  make  of  their  privileges  ;  those,  namely,  to  which 
all  Christians  are  called — the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  the 
aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  oiler  of  eternal  life ;  privileges 
of  which  all  are  exhorted,  but  none  are  compelled,  to  make  a 
right  use,  and  which  \vill  prove  ultimately  either  a  blessing 
or  a  curse  to  each  according  to  the  use  he  makes  of  them."  * 

This  extract  from  Whately  not  only  clearly  states  the 
opinion  itself,  but  glances  at  some  of  the  arguments  by  which 
it  is  attempted  to  be  sustained.  Before  proceeding  farther, 
we  shall  briefly  examine  these. 

1  E«*ay  on  Ekction,  p.  70.     (Essay*,  second  scries.) 
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1.  An  appeal  is  made  to  the  analogy  between  ancient 
Israel  and  the  people  of  God,  and  it  is  argued  that  as  the 
former  were  chosen  only  to  the  offer  of  blessings  and  not  to 
the  very  blessings  themselves,  so  by  analogy  we  may  expect 
to  find  that  the  latter  are  chosen,  not  to  salvation,  but  to  the 
offer  and  the  means  of  it.  On  this  it  may  suffice  to  remark 
that  it  is  an  error  to  assume  that  Israel  was  not  chosen  to 
blessing,  but  only  to  the  offer  and  opportunity  of  blessing : 
Israel  as  a  nation  was  chosen  to  actual  blessing  of  a  national 
kind,  and  was  actually  put  in  possession  of  that  blessing 
without  any  merit  of  their  own  ;  so  that  in  so  far  as  analogy 
may  serve  to  guide  us  in  this  matter,  we  may  conclude  that 
what  the  people  of  God  in  a  spiritual  sense  are  elected  to  is 
actual  spiritual  blessing,  and  not  the  mere  offer  of  it.  And,  in 
the  second  place,  it  argues  great  ignorance  of  typical  inter 
pretation  to  suppose  that  that  of  which  the  ancient  Israel  was 
typical  was  a  concrete  visible  body  like  a  national  Church  or  a 
body  having  an  outward  patent  organization,  and  into  which 
men  born  within  certain  geographical  limits  are  initiated  by  an 
outward  ceremonial.  According  to  all  true  principles  of  typical 
interpretation,  it  is  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  the  spiritual 
Israel,  the  invisible  Church,  that  supplies  the  antitype  of 
which  the  national  Israel  was  the  type ;  so  that  it  is  between 
these  two  alone  that  any  valid  analogy  can  be  drawn.  But 
in  what  possible  sense  the  invisible  Church  of  Christ  has 
been  elected  to  the  offer  of  salvation,  I  leave  it  with  Dr. 
Whately  and  his  followers  to  determine. 

2.  It  is  argued  that  the  salvation  of  individuals  is  made 
dependent  on  their  rightly  using  the  means  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  God,  and  that,  consequently,  it  can  only  be  to 
these  means  that  they  are  arbitrarily  and  unconditionally 
elected.  This  argument  Whately  urges  with  considerable 
force,  and  it  constitutes  the  staple  argument  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belongs  on  the  question  now  before  us.  As  it  is 
not  only  very  confidently  urged,  but  has  a  certain  aspect  of 
speciousness,  it  may  be  necessary  to  examine  it  carefully. 

The  force  of  it  lies  in  the  assumed  incompatibility  of  an 
election  to  eternal  life  with  the  suspension  of  the  actual 
enjoyment  of  that  life  on  the  right  use  of  certain  means  of 
salvation  plnced  before  us  in  the  Bible.  The  question,  there- 
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fore,  which  we  have  to  meet  and  dispose  of  is,  Does  a  com 
mand  or  exhortation  to  use  the  means  adapted  to  produce  a 
certain  end  prove  that  that  end  is  not  predestinated  by  God  ? 
If  this  question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  a  very  serious  difficulty  lias  been  placed  in 
the  way  of  our  embracing  the  conclusion  to  which  Whately 
and  his  party  are  opposed  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
that  it  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  we  shall  easily 
move  out  of  our  way  the  obstacle  which  they  would  place 
between  us  and  that  conclusion  to  which  we  think  the  state 
ments  of  the  inspired  writers  naturally  lead. 

Let  us  then  meet  this  question  fairly  in  the  face ;  and,  in 
the  first  place,  let  us  ask,  Does  the  predestination  of  an  end 
necessarily  exclude  the  use  of  means  adapted  to  attain  that 
end  ?  or  does  it  not  rather  include  the  appointment  of  these 
means  ?  These  questions  we  may  answer  with  all  confidence, 
the  former  in  the  negative,  the  latter  in  the  affirmative.  For 
not  only  does  abstract  reason  conduct  us  to  such  answers 
(seeing  there  is  nothing  in  this  fixing  of  an  end  per  se  to 
supersede  the  use  of  means  for  the  attaining  of  that  end,  but 
the  very  opposite),  but  all  we  know  of  God's  own  working 
favours  the  same  decision.  All  His  works,  we  know,  are  the 
results  of  a  previous  purpose  and  a  firm  decree,  for  He  does 
nothing  at  random  ;  and  yet  are  not  all  His  works  carried  on 
by  the  use  of  means  ?  With  confidence,  then,  may  we  affirm 
the  perfect  compatibility  of  the  use  of  means  to  gain  an  end, 
with  the  predestination  of  that  end  as  one  sure  to  be  gained. 

Another  question  let  us  ask  by  way  of  meeting  the  diffi 
culty  now  before  us,  Where  the  means  by  which  an  end  is  to 
be  accomplished  are  to  be  used  by  intelligent  agents,  is  the 
exhortation  to  these  agents  to  be  diligent  in  the  use  of  these 
means  incompatible  with  the  predestination  of  the  end  ?  To 
this  question  we  answer  also  unhesitatingly,  No.  For  on  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  these  exhorta 
tions  form  part  of  the  means  by  which  the  end  is  to  be 
attained.  The  case  stands  thus :  God  predestines  a  certain 
end  to  take  place  by  certain  means,  which  means  are  of  two 
kinds, — acts,  and  the  motives  by  which  the  acts  are  to  be 
called  forth.  He  predetermines,  therefore,  inclusively  both 
the  acts  which  are  to  result  in  the  end  and  the  motives  which 
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are  to  result  in  the  acts.  But  the  motives  in  the  case  before 
us  are  supplied  by  such  exhortations  as  are  supposed  in  the 
questions  we  are  considering,  so  that  these  exhortations  are 
virtually  the  motives  which  prompt  to  the  acts,  and  con 
sequently  form,  as  said  above,  part  of  the  means  by  which 
the  end  is  to  be  secured.  But  we  have  before  showed  that 
the  predestination  of  an  event  does  not  exclude,  but  includes, 
the  use  of  means  adapted  to  produce  the  event.  It  follows 
that  the  use  of  exhortations  to  agents  by  whom  the  operative 
means  must  be  used  is  riot  incompatible  with  the  predestina 
tion  of  the  end. 

Now,  if  these  reasonings  are  just,  we  are  guided  by  them 
safely  and  surely  to  return  a  negative  answer  to  the  question 
with  which  we  started.  If  the  use  of  means,  and  if  exhorta 
tions  to  that  use,  be  not  incompatible  with  the  predestination 
of  the  end  which  these  means  are  designed  to  reach,  but  be 
rather  included  therein,  then  may  we  confidently  conclude 
that  a  command  to  use  these  means  does  not  prove  that  the 
end  has  not  been  predestined.  The  two  are  perfectly  com 
patible  with  each  other,  and  consequently  the  existence  of  the 
one  can  never  be  legitimately  used  to  prove  the  impossi 
bility  of  the  other.  Difficulties,  it  is  true,  hang  around  this 
subject  on  every  side ;  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  it 
is  not  at  the  point  before  us  that  the  difficulties  press.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  reconcile  man's  free  agency  with  God's 
predestination,  but  that  cannot  prevent  our  seeing  that,  whether 
we  assume  these  two  to  exist,  or  hold  that  the  latter  is  super 
seded  by  the  former,  it  is  alike  possible  to  reconcile  the 
exhortation  to  the  use  of  means  with  the  predestination  of 
the  end  to  be  thereby  attained ;  for,  whilst  in  the  latter  case 
the  exhortation  forms  simply  a  link  in  a  preorganizecl  chain, 
all  the  parts  of  which  follow,  each  its  predecessor,  in  necessary 
sequence,  in  the  former  case  we  have  only  to  suppose  that 
God,  in  accordance  with  man's  free  will,  renders  the  exhorta 
tion  effectual  to  remove  any  difficulty  which  may  arise  upon 
the  point  before  us. 

(iii.)  Such  are  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  usually 
attempted  to  maintain  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  to  salvation, 
but  merely  to  the  means  of  salvation,  that  men  are  elected  of 
God.  We  have  found  them  invalid,  and  might  therefore  here 
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dismiss  the  subject.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss  before  doing  so 
to  offer  a  remark  or  two  by  way  of  still  further  showing  the 
untenability  of  this  opinion. 

1.  I   observe,  then,  that   such   an  opinion   is  incompatible 
with  those  statements   of  Scripture    which   represent   actual 
salvation   as   an   evidence  of  election.     Take,  e.g.,  1  Thess.  i. 
4,  5  :  "  Knowing,  brethren  beloved,  your  election  of  God  ;  for 
our  gospel  came  not  unto  you  in  word  only,  but  in  power,"  etc. 
Here  Paul  expressly  states  that  he  knew  these  Thessalonians 
to    be    elect   of    God,  because    they   had   felt    the   power   of 
the   gospel  he  preached.     But  what  proof  of  their  election 
would  there  have  been  in  this  unless  this  had  been  the  end 
to  which  they  wrere  elected  ?     Had  it  been  only  to  the  offer 
of  the  gospel    that  they  had  been  elected,  there  would  have 
been  no  need  for  the  apostle  to  lay  stress  on  their  not  merely 
having  had  the  gospel  preached  to  them,  but  having  felt  the 
power  of  it  as  evidential  of  their  election.      On  this  hypothesis 
the  proof  of  election  is  not  a  man's  being  converted  by  the 
power  of  the  truth,  but  simply  his  having  heard  the  truth 
preached.     But   not   so  judged   the   apostle,  as   these   words 
evidently  show.     To  his  mind  the  mere  coming  of  the  word 
to  these   Thessalonians   would  have   been  no  proof  of  their 
being  elected  of  God ;  what  carried  conviction  to  his  mind 
was  that  the  gospel  had  come  with  power  so  as  to  result  in 
their  conversion.      And  with   reason,   may  we   say,   did  the 
apostle  so  judge,  for  on  the  former  ground  he  would  have  had 
no  more  evidence  of  the  election  of  these  his  beloved  brethren 
than  he  would  have  had  of  those  Jews  at  Thessalonica  that 
believed  not,  and  who  would  fain  have  destroyed  the  apostle, 
seeing  to  them  no  less   than  to  the  others  did  Paul's  gospel 
come. 

2.  This   opinion   is   incompatible   with   those   passages    of 
Scripture  which  represent  heaven  as   a  place  prepared  from 
eternity  for  the  people  of  Christ.      Of  such  passages  we  may 
take   our  Lord's  own   words  as  an  example,  Matt.  xxv.  34 : 
"  Then  shall  the  King  say  to  them  on  His  right  hand,  Come, 
ye   blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation   of  the  world."      In  these  words  our 
Lord  distinctly  states  that  in  appointing  the  heavenly  inherit 
ance  God  had  a  reference  to  those   who  should  enjoy  it,  and 
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prepared  it  for  them.  But  if  He  prepared  it  for  them,  He 
must  have  destined  them  for  it,  else  would  His  preparation 
have  been  subject  to  failure,  which  cannot  be  supposed  in 
God.  Such  subjection,  however,  would  have  been  incident 
to  the  divine  purpose  had  it  been  merely  to  the  opportunity 
of  reaching  heaven  that  His  people  are  predestinated ;  for  in 
that  case  those  to  whom  the  opportunity  was  given  might 
never  have  used  it,  and  so  many  of  those  for  whom  God  had 
prepared  a  place  in  heaven  might  never  have  reached  it. 
Such  a  thing  we  know  cannot  be,  and  therefore  we  must 
repudiate  as  unscriptural  and  unsound  the  opinion  that  would 
shut  us  up  to  such  a  conclusion. 

3.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  general,  upon  this  theory  that  it 
is  impossible  to  see  what  is  gained  by  it,  what  difficulties  it 
avoids,  what  advantages  it  offers.  There  still  remains  upon  it 
an  election  as  arbitrary  and  sovereign  as  that  which  is  main 
tained  by  the  view  to  which  it  is  opposed.  In  the  one  case 
God  is  said  to  elect  individuals  to  salvation,  in  the  other  He 
is  said  to  elect  communities  to  the  means  of  salvation.  Now, 
the  latter  is  as  inexplicable  to  us  as  the  former.  This  Whately 
fully  and  frankly  admits.  "  Some  nations,"  says  he,  "  had  the 
gospel  preached  to  them  long  before  others  ;  the  apostles  were 
directed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  what  countries  they  should  first 
visit  and  enlighten  by  their  ministry,  and  many  there  are  that 
remain  in  ignorance  of  Christianity  to  this  day.  We  can  give 
no  account  of  this  distinction  but  that  such  is  God's  pleasure. 
No  reason  can  be  assigned  why  we  ourselves,  for  instance,  in 
this  country  should  have  received  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
while  many  other  regions  of  the  earth  remain  in  the  darkness 
of  idolatry.  The  '  calling '  and  selection  of  us  and  of  other 
Christians  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  seems  as  arbitrary 
as  that  of  the  Israelites."  Now,  all  this  we  cordially  admit 
as  just  and  true  and  satisfactory.  But  if  it  be  so  as  respects 
national  election  to  the  means  of  grace,  is  it  less  so  as 
respects  individual  election  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  end 
which  these  means  can  alone  effect  ?  If  an  arbitrary  grant 
of  the  one  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  divine  equity,  on  what 
ground  is  God  charged  with  partiality  when  He  is  affirmed  to 
have  arbitrarily  chosen  men  to  the  other  ?  If  God  may  with 
out  partiality  give  two  talents,  may  He  not  also  without 
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partiality  give  ten  ?  If  from  the  nations  of  the  earth  He  may, 
in  full  accordance  with  the  perfections  of  His  character,  select 
one  to  whom  alone  He  sends  the  gospel  in  word,  may  He  not 
out  of  that  nation  select  some  to  whom  He  will  send  also  the 
power  by  which  that  word  becomes  effectual  ?  Is  not  the 
latter  but  an  extension  of  the  principle  involved  in  the 
former  ?  and  as  in  matters  of  principle  there  is  not  a  majits 
and  mi  tins,  but  all  acts  involving  the  principle  are  alike  right 
and  alike  wrong,  is  it  not  clear  that  either  we  must  deny  both 
elections  or  admit  that  the  one  is  as  reconcilable  with  the 
character  of  God  as  the  other  ?  Besides,  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  on  the  theory  we  have  espoused,  as  that 
plainly  favoured  by  the  N.  T.  writers,  there  is  a  perfect 
analogy  between  the  course  thus  attributed  to  God  in  grace 
and  the  course  which  we  see  Him  constantly  following  in 
Providence.  As  the  supreme  source  of  all  good,  we  see  that 
He  not  only  selects  nations  as  the  recipients  of  special 
bounties,  but  out  of  these  nations  selects  individuals  on  whom 
still  more  special  bounties  are  conferred.  Now,  if  this  be  the 
scheme  on  which  God  proceeds  in  the  distribution  of  provi 
dential  blessings,  does  not  analogy  lead  us  to  infer  that  a 
similar  scheme  will  be  followed  in  the  distribution  of  the 
blessings  of  His  grace  ?  At  any  rate,  if  the  inequality  within 
inequality  in  the  one  department  be  compatible  with  the 
divine  equity, — and  that  it  is  so  even  the  mere  Theist  must 
hold, — no  less  must  the  analogous  phenomenon  in  the  other 
department  be  so.  Those,  therefore,  who  would  press  this 
objection  against  the  Calvinist  doctrine  had  need  to  take  heed 
that  they  do  not  put  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Atheist, 
or  cut  off  their  own  retreat  when  hard  pressed  by  him. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  to  be  consistent  Whately 
and  his  party  ought  to  go  a  great  deal  farther  in  assert 
ing  the  necessity  of  perfect  equality  in  God's  dealings  with 
those  to  whom  the  gospel  is  sent.  For,  keeping  out  of  view 
at  present  the  saving  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
assuming  that  men  put  in  possession  of  the  means  are  left 
to  use  these  or  not  without  guiding  influence  from  above, 
are  they  therefore,  I  ask,  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  ?  Do  we  not  find  among  them  the  greatest  variety 
of  natural  ability  and  capacity  ?  the  greatest  variety  of 
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circumstances  favourable  and  unfavourable  to  their  becom 
ing  religious  ?  the  greatest  diversity  of  natural  inclination, 
previous  habit,  educational  bias,  domestic  and  social  influence  ? 
Now,  no  man  will  deny  that  these  have  a  most  potent 
influence  in  determining  a  man's  religious  decisions  and 
character ;  nor  will  any  but  an  Atheist  deny  that  they  all 
flow  directly,  or  next  to  directly,  from  the  appointment  of 
God.  Among  those,  then,  to  whom  the  gospel  is  sent  there  is 
still  inequality  in  point  of  fitness  to  profit  by  that  privilege, 
and  inequality  proceeding  from  God.  What  shall  we  say  to 
this  ?  Is  there  unrighteousness  with  God  ?  God  forbid  ! 
But  if  such  inequality  of  gift  does  not  impeach  the  right 
eousness  of  God,  why  should  the  opinion,  that  the  inequality 
extends  beyond  what  meets  the  eye,  be  held  to  impeach  His 
righteousness  ?  For,  observe,  this  is  the  entire  difference 
between  natural  gifts  and  spiritual  gifts  in  relation  to  the 
point  before  us — that  the  former  are  sure  to  be  bestowed, 
whilst  the  latter  are  known  to  be  bestowed  only  by  God's 
telling  us  so  in  His  word.  Now,  in  sober  seriousness,  what 
difference  can  the  mere  medium  through  which  we  ascertain 
a  fact  make  on  the  scientific,  philosophical,  or  moral  worth  of 
that  fact  ?  What  should  we  say,  e.g.,  if  an  astronomer,  who 
should  have  faith  in  all  that  the  unaided  eye  showed  him  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  but  should  refuse  to  accept  what  the 
telescope  of  Kosse  or  Herschel  reveal  ?  Would  not  all  men 
cry  shame  on  such  indiscriminating  caprice  ?  But  what 
better  are  they  who  admit  as  presenting  no  difficulty  those 
inequalities  in  God's  dealings  with  men  in  reference  to 
the  securing  their  salvation  which  are  observable  by  the 
unaided  reason,  whilst  they  refuse,  to  concede  the  same  in 
the  case  of  inequalities  declared  by  God  in  His  word  to  exist, 
though  not  discoverable  by  reason  ?  Suppose,  e.g.,  the  case  of 
a  young  man,  endowed  with  fine  abilities,  an  amiable  and 
reverent  spirit,  a  docile  and  religious  bias,  the  child  of 
pious  parents,  by  whom  he  is  carefully  from  his  infancy 
upwards  educated  in  the  knowledge  of  saving  truth  and 
trained  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  entering  on  life  under  all 
the  auspicious  and  favouring  influences  which  such  advantages 
are  calculated  to  exert.  Here  is  a  case  in  which  an  individual 
is  by  the  special  kindness  of  Providence  brought  to  be  not  far 
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from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  brought,  as  it  were,  to  its  very 
gates.  One  step  more  and  he  enters  it,  and  becomes  one  of 
the  saved.  Has  there,  then,  in  this  case  been  partiality  on 
the  part  of  God  ?  By  no  means,  replies  Dr.  Whately :  wliij 
God  should  have  showed  such  favour  to  this  individual,  when 
so  many  others  have  been  passed  by,  we  cannot  tell ;  "  we 
can  give  no  account  of  this  distinction  but  that  such  is  God's 
pleasure  ; "  but  far  be  it  for  us  to  impute  partiality  to  God 
on  that  account.  Well,  I  would  rejoin,  suppose  that  God, 
having  brought  the  individual  thus  far  on  the  way  of 
salvation,  graciously  completes  the  process  by  conferring  on 
him  a  gift  by  which  he  is  led  to  take  the  one  remaining  step 
and  thereby  actually  to  enter  the  kingdom ;  do  you  say  there 
would  be  partiality  in  that  ?  According  to  the  advanced 
doctrines  of  Whately  and  his  party,  the  reply  to  this  must 
be  in  the  affirmative.  But  is  not  such  a  reply  altogether 
capricious  and  arbitrary  ?  On  what  ground  is  the  distinction 
on  which  it  rests  made  ?  If  nineteen  steps  in  a  process  may 
be  legitimately  taken,  why  not  also  the  remaining  twentieth  ? 
To  be  consistent,  Dr.  Whately  and  his  party  should  \itter 
their  protest  at  an  earlier  stage  —  at  the  first  step  of  the 
process ;  they  cannot  with  any  decency  or  logical  consistency 
utter  it  after  they  have  admitted  the  propriety  of  so  much  of 
the  very  same  kind  of  procedure  as  that  to  which  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  process  they  seek  to  object.  To  my  mind  it 
seems  as  plain  as  reasoning  can  make  it,  that  either  they 
must  charge  partiality  on  the  whole  of  the  divine  administra 
tion  in  regard  to  man,  and  so  minister  to  the  cause  of 
Atheism,  or  they  must  give  up  their  objection  to  the  doctrine 
of  election  as  a  choosing  of  men  to  spiritual  blessings,  that  it 
impugns  the  divine  equity  and  impartiality.  If  they  hold 
it  enough  for  them  to  say  to  the  Atheist,  when  he  points  to 
the  inequalities  of  dispensation  in  the  bounties  of  Providence, 
that  such  is  the  will  of  God,  on  what  principle  do  they 
refuse  to  accept  the  same  reply  in  relation  to  the  inequalities 
in  the  dispensation  of  grace  which  the  doctrine  of  election  to 
spiritual  blessings  involves  ? l 

1  "The  principles  by  which  the  doctrine  of  divine  providence  is  established 
arc  substantially  the  same  with  those  which  support  the  doctrine  of  the 
^sovereignty  of  divine  grace  in  its  personal  operations.  The  objections  and 
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vii.  The  topic  we  have  been  considering  brings  us  to  the 
noticing  of  another  general  deduction  from  the  passages  above 
quoted,  viz.  that  election  is  an  election  of  persons,  and  not  of 
nations  or  communities.  This  point  has  been  already  par 
tially  considered,  but  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
a  further  illustration. 

It  may  be  well,  in  the  outset,  to  remark  that,  according  to 
the  strict  analogy  with  the  case  of  Israel,  we  should  say  that 
it  is  the  Church  as  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ  that  is  elected, 
just  as  it  was  the  nation  of  Israel  as  a  whole  that  was  elected. 
But  if  any  are  disposed  to  press  this  analogy  to  an  argument 
against  our  present  position,  we  have  to  ask  them  to  tell  us 
how  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Church  should  be  elected  as  a 
whole  without  each  of  its  members  being  elected  individually? 
One  can  understand  how  a  nation  as  such  should  be  chosen 
to  temporal  blessing  without  respect  to  individuals,  because 
there  are  natural  causes  which  secure  the  continuance  of  a 
nation,  so  that  though  many  of  its  constituent  parts  perish  it 
remains  as  a  whole  entire.  But  in  the  case  of  a  spiritual 
body,  which  is  kept  up  not  by  natural  means,  but  by  the 
constant  addition  to  it  of  persons  who  are  to  share  in  the 
spiritual  blessings  to  which  the  whole  are  elected,  it  is  im 
possible  to  conceive  of  any  other  way  in  which  this  can  be 
done  but  by  the  choice  of  the  persons  themselves  who  are 
to  be  so  blessed.  The  apostles,  therefore,  freely  use  terms 
indicative  of  the  personal  election  of  believers  to  spiritual 
blessings. 

In  proof  of  this  we  may  adduce  such  passages  as  the 
following:  Acts  xiii.  48 — where  the  distributive  oaoi  clearly 
points  to  a  personal  ordination  and,  consequently,  selection ; 
Rom.  viii.  28 — where  it  is  evident  that  the  purpose  of  God 
in  calling  has  respect  to  the  individuals  just  as  much  as  His 
overruling  providence  has  in  the  causing  of  all  things  to  co 
operate  for  their  good;  Rom.  ix.  15,  16 — where  the  singular 
number  indicates  the  individual  character  of  the  dispensation; 
1  Thess.  i.  4 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  1 3 — where  the  whole  tenor  of  the 

difficulties  are  accordant  and  identical ;  and  in  both  cases  the  same  reasonings, 
confirmed  by  various  important  analogies,  and  supported  by  the  direct  testi 
monies  of  Scripture,  may  be  applied  with  equal  force  and  equal  success." 
Spiritual  Blesxinys,  a  discourse  by  J.  Fletcher,  D.D.,  5th  edition,  p.  5. 
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statement,  and  especially  the  distinction  instituted  between 
the  apostle  and  those  of  whose  election  he  speaks,  clearly 
shows  that  what  was  in  his  mind  was  a  personal  election  of 
the  parties  ;  indeed,  the  entire  circumstances  of  the  case 
render  the  supposition  that  he  had  in  view  the  election  of 
the  community  to  which  these  Thessalonians  belonged  as  a 
recipient  of  the  offer  of  the  gospel  almost  ridiculous.  The 
same  may  be  said  in  reference  to  such  passages  as  the 
following:  2  Tim.  i.  9  ;  1  Pet.  i.  1,  2,  ii.  9;  Itev.  xvii.  14. 
If  these  passages  do  not  teach  the  election  of  individuals  to 
spiritual  blessings,  it  seems  vain  to  hope  for  the  explicit 
statement  of  any  doctrine  from  the  general  tenor  of  apostolic 
utterance. 

Reference  has  sometimes  been  made  to  the  use  which  the 
apostle  makes  of  the  case  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  of  Jacob  and 
Esau,  in  liom.  ix.,  as  if  it  favoured  the  idea  of  a  national 
rather  than  a  personal  election.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  apostle  introduces  these  cases  as  illustrative  of  the 
doctrine  of  election ;  and  consequently  they  may  be  with 
advantage  taken  as  tending  to  explain  the  nature  of  election 
as  understood  and  taught  by  the  apostle.  But  on  what 
grounds,  we  ask,  is  it  assumed  that  in  referring  to  these 
cases  the  apostle  referred  to  communities  or  nations  and  not 
to  individuals  ?  So  far  as  his  words  go  his  reference  is,  prima 
facie,  to  the  men  themselves.  He  does  not  speak  of  the 
posterity  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  of  Jacob  and  Esau  ;  he  simply 
mentions  these  men  themselves,  either  by  name  or  by  implica 
tion.  Why  then  should  it  be  supposed  that  he  has  in  view  here 
the  communities  which  sprang  from  them  ?  Such  a  sup 
position  is  purely  gratuitous,  and  made  only  to  serve  a  cause. 
Xor  is  this  all  ;  by  such  a  supposition  the  apostle's  instances 
are  deprived  of  their  applicability  to  the  point  for  which  he 
adduces  them.  For  what  does  he  want  to  illustrate  here  ? 
God's  sovereignty  in  selecting  the  Jews  as  the  recipients  of 
privilege  while  other  nations  were  overlooked  ?  By  no 
means ;  on  the  contrary,  what  Paul  would  illustrate  and 
defend  in  this  chapter  is  God's  sovereignty  in  selecting  from 
the  mass  of  the  Jews  some  as  an  '"  election  according  to 
grace,"  while  the  mass  was  left  to  prove  that  they  "  are  not 
all  Israel  who  are  of  Israel."  Xow  this  part  of  the  divine 
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procedure  he  defends,  as  against  the  cavil  of  a  Jew,  by  showing 
that  in  so  acting  God  has  only  followed  the  principle  oil  which 
He  had  always  acted  in  such  matters — the  very  principle  in 
virtue  of  which  the  Jews  themselves  had  come  to  enjoy  their 
privileges  —  that,  namely,  of  sovereign  personal  election 
according  to  His  pleasure.  It  would  have  been  no  reply  to 
the  objection  of  the  Jew  to  point  to  the  selection  of  the  Jews 
as  a  nation ;  for  the  Jew  did  not  object  to  such  a  selection, 
or  lind  any  difficulty  in  it :  it  was  by  the  selection  of  some  of 
the  posterity  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  from  amongst  the  rest  that 
he  was  staggered.  Now,  this  could  be  met  only  by  a  refer 
ence  to  the  personal  election  of  Isaac  in  preference  to  Ishmael, 
of  Jacob  in  preference  to  Esau.  The  Jew's  objection  was, 
"Why  should  God  choose  some  of  Israel,  and  not  all?"  The 
apostle's  reply  is,  "  On  the  same  principle  that  He  chose  one 
of  Abraham's  sons  and  not  all,  and  one  of  Isaac's  sons  and 
not  the  other,  and  that  by  a  sovereign  choice."  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  to  the  validity  of  the  apostle's  reasoning  here  that 
his  reference  to  Isaac  and  Jacob  should  be  a  reference  to  the 
individuals  and  not  to  their  posterity,  so  that  this  instance  is 
rather  in  favour  of  than  opposed  to  the  opinion  we  would 
advocate.1 

It  may  be  remarked,  before  passing  from  this  part  of  the 
subject,  that  in  contending  for  personal  election  to  spiritual 
blessings  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  deny  or  question  national 
election  to  the  means  of  spiritual  blessings.  The  two  are 
perfectly  compatible  with  each  other ;  in  fact,  the  latter  to  a 
great  extent  is  presupposed  by  the  former,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
usually  from  amongst  communities  to  which  the  gospel  has 
been  sent  that  individuals  are  called,  and  their  election  of  God 
thereby  evinced.  We  must  not  be  understood,  then,  as  denying 
an  election  of  nations  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  means  of  grace  ; 
all  that  we  contend  for  is  that  it  is  not  to  this  that  the  sacred 
writers  usually  refer  when  they  speak  of  election,  but  to  a 
choice  of  individuals  to  actual  spiritual  blessing. 

"  The  personality  of  election,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres 
sion,"  says  Dr.  Fletcher,  "  seems  to  arise  out  of  its  very  nature. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  purpose  or  determination 
existing  in  the  divine  mind  without  being  specific  and  definite 
1  See  Wardlaw's  Systematic  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  489,  etc. 
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in  all  its  arrangement."1  To  the  same  effect  President  Edwards 
says,  "  If  God  ever  determined  in  the  general  that  some  of 
mankind  should  certainly  be  saved,  and  did  not  leave  it 
altogether  undetermined  whether  even  so  much  as  one  soul  of 
all  mankind  should  believe  in  Christ,  it  must  be  that  He 
determined  that  some  particular  persons  should  certainly  believe 
in  Him.  For  it  is  certain  that  if  He  has  left  it  undetermined 
concerning  this  or  that  and  the  other  person,  whether  ever 
he  should  believe  or  not,  and  so  of  every  particular  person  in  the 
world,  then  there  is  no  necessity  at  all  that  this  or  that  or  any 
particular  person  in  the  world  should  ever  be  saved  by  Christ  for 
matter  of  any  determination  of  God's.  So  that  though  God  sent 
His  Son  into  the  world,  it  was  left  wholly  undetermined  by  God 
whether  ever  any  person  should  be  saved  by  Him,  and  there 
was  all  this  ado  about  Christ's  birth,  death,  resurrection, 
ascension,  and  sitting  at  God's  right  hand  when  it  was  not  as 
yet  determined  whether  He  should  even  save  one  soul,  or 
have  any  mediatorial  kingdom  at  all."* 

viii.  I  proceed  to  the  last  deduction  which  I  would  make 
from  the  statements  of  Scripture  concerning  the  subject  of 
election  and  predestination.  It  is  this,  that  in  these  God  had 
respect  to  men,  not  simply  as  creatures,  but  as  fallen  creatures. 

This  opinion  is  grounded  chiefly  on  such  statements  of  Scrip 
ture  as  that  believers  are  chosen  in  Christ,  chosen  out  of  the 
world,  that  the  lump  or  mass  out  of  which  they  as  vessels  of 
mercy  are  afore  prepared  unto  glory  is  the  common  lump  or 
mass  of  humanity  to  which  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to 
destruction  belong,  and  that  it  is  to  mercy  the  former  are 
chosen,  whilst  it  is  to  wrath  the  latter  are  doomed.  In  all 
these  statements  the  condition  of  man  as  already  fallen  is 
presupposed.  The  appointment  of  Christ  as  a  Mediator  pre 
supposes  the  fall  of  man  as  what  renders  such  an  appointment 
necessary,  and  consequently  they  who  are  chosen  in  Christ 
must  be  chosen  under  the  same  supposition.  They  that  are 
chosen  as  vessels  of  mercy  (a/cevrj  eXe'cu?)  must  be  regarded  as 
needing  mercy  before  they  can  be  so  chosen,  and  consequently 
as  fallen  beings.  And  if  believers  are  chosen  out  of  the  world, 
i.e.  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  or  the  mass  of  ungodly  men,  and 

1  Spiritual  Blesxinij*. 

2  MixcelUtntous  Observations  on  Important  Doctrines,  cli.  iii.  §  53. 
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if  it  is  out  of  the  common  lump  or  mass  of  humanity  that 
they  are  prepared  unto  glory,  it  is  obvious  that  the   choice 
which  took  effect  in  this  must  have  respected  them  as  involved 
in  the  world   and   mixed   up   with   the    corrupt   mass.      We 
therefore   regard  the  purpose  of  God  in  election  as  having 
respect  to  men,  not  simply  as  creatures,  but  as  fallen  creatures, 
(i.)  The  distinction  just  noted  has  led  to  an  important  divi 
sion  of  theologians,  and  to  a  variety  of  designation  which  is  of 
both  historical  and  dogmatical  interest.      From  asserting  the 
position  which  we  have  noted  as  that  apparently  supported  by 
Scripture,  those  who  take  this  view  have  received  the  name 
of  Lapsarians,  because  they  contend  that  the  divine  purpose 
in  election  had   reference   to   man  as  lapsus,  a  fallen  being. 
The   position  thus  occupied,   however,   is   a   middle  position 
between   two  extremes ;    the   one   of   which   is    occupied    by 
those  who  maintain  that  in  predestination  God  had  respect  to 
man  simply  as  a  creature  and  anterior  to  his  fall ;  the  other 
of  which  is  occupied  by  those  who  suppose  that  God  in  pre 
destination  had  respect  to  man  not  merely  as  fallen,  but  as 
also    redeemed    through    faith    in    Christ,   or    as    condemned 
through  final  impenitence.     Of  these  two  systems  the  former, 
from  its  advocates  making  the  standpoint  of  the   divine  pre 
destination,  so  to  speak,  above   the  fall   (supra  lapsuni),  has 
received  the  name  of    Supralapsarianism ;    the    latter,  from 
supposing  the  divine  decree  to  found  upon   something  subse 
quent  to  the  fall,  has  been  called  Siiblapsarianism  or  Infra- 
lapsarianism.     These   terms   are    worthy    of    being   correctly 
understood  and  remembered,  for  they  form  noticeable  land 
marks  in  the  field  of  theological  speculation.     They  came  into 
use   during   the  discussions   which   arose   out   of   the  Synod 
of  Dort,  and  the  efforts   of  the    Eemonstrants   in    Holland. 
Francis  Gomarus,  the  determined  opponent  of  Arminius,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  Supralapsarian  party.      The 
views  advocated  by  them,  however,  had  their  rise  at  Geneva. 
"We  find  the  germ  of  them  in  Calvin's  Institutes,  as  when,  e.g., 
he  says,  "  I  confess  indeed  that  all  the  sons  of  Adam  have 
fallen  into  this  state  of  misery  in  which  they  are  bound  by 
the  will  of  God.  .  .   .  When,  then,  they  perish  in  their  corrup 
tion,  they  only  pay  the  penalty  of  that  calamity  into  which 
Adam  fell  by  predestination  of  God,  and  drew  with  him  all 
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his  posterity ; " l  and  when  lie  seems  to  homologate  the  senti 
ment  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  an  objector,  "  quuni 
ergo  in  sua  corruptione  pereunt,  nihil  alind  quam  pocnas 
luunt  ejus  calamitatis,  in  quam  ipsius  [Dei]  prsedestinatione 
lapsus  est  Adam,  ac  posteros  suos  proecipites  secum  traxit." 
By  Beza  the  Infralapsarian  doctrine  was  still  more  fully 
developed  and  strenuously  advocated.  But  it  is  in  the  writ 
ings  of  Gornarus  and  his  coadjutors  that  it  appears  in  its  most 
unqualified  form,  and  has  received  its  most  vehement  advo 
cacy.  By  modern  Calvinists  it  is  generally  repudiated ; 
though  some  of  them  hold  that  the  finally  impenitent  are  the 
objects  of  a  damnatory  decree  upon  the  ground  of  their 
foreseen  impenitency. 

On  the  subject  now  before  us  the  sentiments  of  theologians 
fall  into  three  antagonist  positions.  There  is,  first,  the  position 
of  those  who  maintain  that  as  God  has  of  His  own  sovereign 
pleasure,  and  for  reasons  known  only  to  Himself,  predestinated 
from  all  eternity  certain  men  to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life ; 
so  He  has,  in  like  manner,  with  similar  sovereignty,  and 
equally  irrespective  of  anything  in  the  individuals,  predes 
tinated  the  rest  of  mankind  to  eternal  destruction.  There  is, 
secondly,  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  though  God 
predestinates  men  to  destruction,  it  is  on  the  ground  of 
their  foreseen  transgression  and  impenitency.  And  there  is, 
thirdly,  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that  whilst  God  has 
predestinated  in  a  sovereign  manner  the  saved  to  eternal  life, 
He  has  not  predestinated  either  absolutely  or  conditionally 
the  final  destruction  of  any.  Among  those  who  hold  by  the 
last  opinion  in  the  main,  there  is  a  difference  arising  from 
some  holding  that  there  is  a  decree  of  preterition  in  respect  of 
the  ungodly,  i.e.  that  God  has  decreed  to  pass  them  by, 
decreed  not  to  exert  any  special  influence  on  them  for  their 
redemption,  but  simply  to  pass  them  by  and  leave  them  to 
themselves ;  whilst  others,  standing  firm  by  the  position  that 
God  decrees  only  what  He  actually  does,  have  not  made  the 
passing  by  of  the  lost,  to  whom  He  does  nothing  calculated  to 
cause  their  destruction,  the  subject  of  a-  decree. 

Of  these  opinions  the  last  is  the  one  that  most  commends 
itself  to  my  judgment  as  in  accordance  with  inspired  state- 

1  Instit.,  iii.  23,  §  4. 
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merit  upon  this  subject.  But  before  affirming  anything 
positively  here,  let  us  carefully  examine  those  passages  of  the 
word  of  God  that  bear  on  this  question. 

(ii.)  In  the  0.  T.  there  are  passages  which  seem  to  indicate  a 
divine  purpose  or  decree  in  the  final  destruction  of  sinners. 
Thus  it  is  said  of  the  sons  of  Eli,  that  "  they  hearkened  not 
unto  the  voice  of  their  father,  because  the  Lord  would  slay 
them"  (1  Sam.  ii.  25) ;  and  in  Prov.  xvi.  4  we  have  it  asserted 
as  a  positive  dogma,  that  "  the  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for 
Himself ;  yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil."  What 
seems  positively  asserted  in  this  latter  passage,  viz.  that  by 
the  divine  preordination  the  wicked  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of  being  destroyed,  the  former  passage  seems  to  teach  impli 
citly  ;  because,  if  God  exerted  an  influence  on  the  hearts  of 
the  sons  of  Eli  so  as  to  secure  their  final  destruction,  He  must 
from  all  eternity  have  decreed  this  fate  for  them.  Is  this, 
then,  what  these  passages  really  teach  ?  or  is  this  their 
apparent,  not  their  real  meaning  ? 

"With  regard  to  the  passage  from  Proverbs,  we  may  com 
mence  by  affirming  the  accuracy  of  the  translation  in  the 
A.  V.  Holden  proposes  to  render  it,  "  Jehovah  hath  made  all 
things  for  Himself;  yea,  even  the  wicked  He  daily  sustains;" 
but  this  is  an  arbitrary  alteration  which  cannot  be  tolerated ; 
it  sets  aside  the  parallelism,  changes  the  words,  and  introduces 
a  meaning  that  has  no  relation  to  the  context.  All  the 
ancient  versions  and  all  the  modern  commentators  of  note, 
Piosenmiiller,  Maurer,  Ewald,  Bertheau,  substantially  accord 
with  the  A.  V.  The  only  alteration  that  there  seems  any 
ground  for  introducing  is  the  substitution  of  "itself"  for 
"  himself"  in  the  former  hemistich,  the  suffix  in  iwsp  having 
reference  to  ^3,  so  that  the  rendering  should  be,  "  Everything 
hath  Jehovah  made  for  itself"  (i.e.  for  its  own  proper  end): 
"  the  wicked  also  for  the  day  of  calamity."  Does,  then,  this 
passage  teach  that  God  has  created  wicked  men  for  the 
purpose  of  punishing  them  ?  We  think  not.  We  think  the 
only  truth  that  can  be  fairly  educed  from  the  whole  passage 
is  that  there  is  a  fitness  according  to  the  constitution  of 
things  in  wicked  men  coming  to  an  evil  or  calamitous  end. 
God  does  not  make  them  to  be  evil ;  He  does  not  create  them 
to  destroy  them  ;  but  He  has  so  arranged  it  that  by  a  sure 

VOL.  II.  S 
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law  he  that  is  wicked  shall  come  to  evil.  "  The  writer,"  says 
Maurer,  "  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  bad  man  is  created 
by  God  with  the  design  of  being  destroyed,  but  what  he  would 
indicate  is  that  he  who  does  wickedly  shall  by  the  divine 
decree  suffer  punishment.  And  this  he  expresses  subtly  by 
saying  that  all  have  been  made  by  God,  each  for  its  own 
proper  end,  also  the  wicked,  of  whom  the  end  is  that  he  shall 
perish."  Still  more  tersely  Kosenmuller  gives  the  sense  thus : 
"  God  hath  made  all  and  each  so  that  they  respond  to  them 
selves,  that  to  each  antecedent  its  proper  consequent  responds 
in  that  order  which  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  all  has  once 
decreed.  .  .  .  Xor  is  this  accordance  perceptible  only  in 
respect  of  good  things,  it  holds  also  in  respect  of  evil,  since, 
according  to  a  most  just  decree,  the  immitted  evil  of  punish 
ment  follows  on  the  permitted  evil  of  sin."  So  also  Berth eau 
gives  the  meaning :  "  The  day  of  calamity  consequently  comes 
surely  on  the  wicked."  The  ancient  versions  seem  to  have 
had  a  different  reading  here,  for  the  Chaldee  translates,  "  the 
wicked  is  kept  unto  the  day  of  evil ; "  and  so  also  the  LXX., 
(^u\dcra-erai  8e  6  dcre/3r)?  et9  rji^epav  Ka/crjv.  We  have  here, 
therefore,  nothing  more  than  a  poetical  utterance  of  the  great 
moral  truth  that  God  administers  His  government  by  a  system 
of  penalties  adapted  to  transgressions,  and  of  sure  incidence 
on  those  who  transgress. 

As  respects  the  passage  concerning  the  sons  of  Eli,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  refers  to  spiritual  death  at  all,  there 
being  a  strong  probability  that  it  is  to  temporal  destruction 
that  the  statement  refers  ;  it  was  the  decree  of  God  that  they 
should  die  and  leave  the  succession  open  to  Samuel,  and 
therefore  they  were  so  left  to  themselves  as  to  ensure  that 
fate.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  by  adopting  this  view  a 
mere  shifting  of  the  difficulty,  and  no  real  solution  of  it,  is 
secured  ;  for  it  still  remains  as  the  apparent  doctrine  of  the 
passage  that  the  cause  of  their  wickedness  and  impenitency 
was  found  in  God's  purpose  to  destroy  them.  To  evade  this 
difficulty  some  of  the  Lutheran  interpreters  propose  to 
render  '3  here,  not  by  "because,"  but  by  "wherefore:"  "  they 
hearkened  not  to  the  voice  of  their  father ;  wherefore  the  Lord 
would  slay  them."  This  suggestion,  which  has  been  eagerly 
caught  hold  of  by  some  writers  on  the  Arminian  side,  has 
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been  justly  repudiated  by  Maurer  as  "  falsissimum  ;  "  there  is 
no  evidence  that  *3  ever  has  the  meaning  of  "  wherefore  ;  "  its 
proper  meaning  is  that,  for,  or  because,  and  by  this  we  must 
abide.  The  explanation  of  the  passage  given  by  Grotius  is  as 
follows  :  "  Yrom  those  who  commit  grievous  sins,  though  long 
and  often  admonished,  God  takes  away  prudential  restraint, 
and  before  punishment  their  wickedness  becomes  open  and 
manifest.  This  is  peremptory  induration.  It  is  to  this 
^Eschylus  refers  — 


"With  this  interpretation  of  the  learned  Remonstrant  agrees 
that  of  the  sober  Calvinistic  Matthew  Henry,  whose  note  on 
the  passage  is  as  follows  :  "  They  had  long  hardened  their 
hearts,  and  now  God,  in  a  way  of  righteous  judgment, 
hardened  their  hearts  and  seared  their  consciences,  and  with 
held  from  them  the  grace  they  had  resisted  and  forfeited. 
Those,"  he  adds,  "  that  are  deaf  to  the  reproofs  of  wisdom  are 
manifestly  marked  for  ruin."  This  interpretation  seems  to 
exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  God  gave  up  these 
young  men  to  their  own  evil  ways.  It  was  His  will  that 
they  should  be  left  to  nil  up  the  cup  of  their  iniquity  and  to 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  doings.  And  being  thus  left  they 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  father's  admonitions,  and  reck 
lessly  pursued  their  sinful  courses  to  their  own  destruction. 

I  will  add  here  the  remarks  of  a  learned  German  professor 
on  these  and  analogous  statements  of  Scripture  :  "  All  are 
fully  explained  on  the  principle  that  when  moral  evil,  sin,  is 
carried  back  to  Jehovah,  this  indicates  the  conflict  of  His 
righteousness  with  sin  and  evil,  which  He  overcomes  by  evil 
itself,  and  represents  in  its  inner  nothingness.  When  a  man 
begins  with  the  evil,  when  his  mind  apostatizes  from  God,  the 
consequence  is  that  the  evil  regularly  developes  itself  inwardly 
and  by  outward  progress.  Where  through  a  man's  own  fault 
a  beginning  is  given  to  the  evil,  then  Jehovah  conducts  its 
further  course  and  brings  it  to  its  goal.  So  much  these 
passages  teach  and  no  more.  When  in  some  of  them  the 
discourse  is  of  death,  and  their  corporeal  death  appears  to  be 
an  analogue  of  eternal,  in  such  passages  there  is  not  contained 
the  idea  of  an  absolute  predestination  to  evil  and  destruction, 
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but  they  present  only  the  carrying  out  of  that  general  arrange 
ment  of  God  to  its  last  consequences,  that  is,  to  the  goal  to 
which  the  sins  chosen  by  men  themselves  lead." l 

The  passages  to  which  I  have  referred,  occurring  as  they 
do  in  historical  and  poetical  compositions,  would  hardly  require 
to  be  considered  so  carefully  did  they  stand  alone, — not  that 
these  parts  of  Scripture  are  less  truly  and  fully  inspired  than 
other  parts,  but  because  it  is  incident  to  the  historical  and 
poetical  style  to  be  less  precise  and  definite  in  the  use  of 
terms  than  compositions  of  a  more  doctrinal  or  logical  character, 
r.ut  these  passages  meet  with  such  as  are  analogous  to  them 
in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  some  of  the  strongest  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  doctrinal  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
Hence  it  seemed  proper  to  advert  to  them  as  tending  to  pre 
pare  the  way  for  the  consideration  of  the  more  weighty  and 
difficult  utterances  of  inspiration  to  which  we  havo  now  to 
advert. 

Of  these  the  most  important  occur  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
liomans,  especially  when  the  apostle  speaks  of  God's  different 
t'eelincrs  towards  Jacob  and  Esau,  when  he  dwells  on  God's 

O  J 

treatment  of  Pharaoh,  and  illustrates  His  sovereignty  in  elec 
tion  by  a  similitude  drawn  from  the  power  of  the  potter  over 
the  clay,  from  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  to  honour  and 
another  to  dishonour.  These  passages  have  been  triumphantly 
adduced  by  Supralapsarians  as  wholly  favouring  the  doctrine 
of  sovereign  reprobation,  or  an  absolute  predestination  of  those 
who  are  lost  to  damnation.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
attempt  clearly  and  accurately  to  ascertain  what  it  is  that  the 
apostle  here  actually  teaches. 

The  statements  in  question  occur  in  Piom.  ix.  10-13,  17-24. 
The  former  of  these  sections  has  already  been  discussed  in 
another  connection,2  and  the  conclusions  at  which  we  arrived 
equally  apply  to  the  subject  before  us.  "We  need  not  therefore 
dwell  upon  it  further. 

The  case  of  Pharaoh  is  adduced  by  the  apostle  as  still 
further  illustrating  his  point,  viz.  the  perfect  sovereignty  of 
God  in  His  dealings  with  men  (Horn.  ix.  15-18).  There  is 
here  obviously  an  allusion  to  the  statement  of  Moses,  that 
God  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  •  and  the  position  of  the 

J  Lutz,  Bill  Theol.,  pp.  206,  207.  *  See  ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  235. 
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apostle  undoubtedly  is  that  in  some  sense  God  not  only  dooms 
men  to  destruction,  but  brings  about  that  destruction  to  which 
they  are  doomed.  It  concerns  us  to  inquire  in  what  sense 
this  is  done. 

Now  be  it  observed  that  Moses  not  only  says  that  God 
hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  but  he  says  also  that  Pharaoh 
hardened  his  own  heart ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  he  makes 
both  these  statements  exactly  the  same  number  of  times  in 
his  narrative.  Seven  times  he  says  God  hardened  the  heart 
of  Pharaoh,  and  seven  times  he  says  Pharaoh  hardened  his  own 
heart.  Xow  we  must  accept  both  statements,  and  not  ignore 
either,  or  dissolve  the  one  in  the  other.  We  must  neither 
say,  Pharaoh  was  wholly  passive  under  the  hardening  hand  of 
God,  nor  say,  There  was  no  agency  of  God  in  the  matter ;  He 
merely  witnessed  and  permitted  the  agency  of  the  Egyptian 
king  in  hardening  his  own  heart.  When  Scripture  makes 
two  statements  which  do  not  appear  immediately  reconcilable 
with  each  other,  the  business  of  the  interpreter  is  not  to 
absorb  the  one  statement  in  the  other  according  as  his  precon 
ceived  notions  may  dictate,  but  to  look  out  for  some  principle 
on  which  they  may  be  harmonized.  The  neglect  of  this  has 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  error  and  controversy.  Besides 
this  general  objection  affecting  both  modes  of  dealing  with 
the  statements  of  Moses,  each  of  them  is  liable  to  serious 
objection  taken  by  itself.  With  regard  to  the  first, — that  God 
by  His  sole  and  direct  agency  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh, — 
it  can  be  held  by  no  man  who  is  not  prepared  to  regard  God 
as  the  author  of  sin.  If  it  is  by  His  direct  operation  on  the 
hearts  of  His  saints  that  He  produces  all  the  goodness  that  is 
in  them,  He  must  also  have  been  the  author  of  all  the  wicked 
ness  of  Pharaoh  if  He  directly  operated  on  his  heart.  To 
such  a  conclusion  no  man  can  suffer  himself  to  be  brought ; 
and  as  the  Bible  utterly  repudiates  it,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  any  interpretation  of  any  of  its  statements  which  logically 
leads  to  it  must  be  false.  As  respects  the  other  opinion, — that 
God  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart  merely  by  suffering  him  to  go 
on  in  his  rebellious  course, — it  may  at  first  sight  appear  more 
plausible  than  the  former,  but  on  careful  examination  it  will 
not  be  found  such  as  a  careful  reader  can  adopt.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  what  is  gained  by  excluding  the  divine  agency  in 
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every  sense  from  such  results?  The  reply  will  probably  be 
that  it  is  more  in  harmony  .with  the  grace  and  benevolence  of 
God  to  suppose  that  He  simply  allowed  Pharaoh  to  take  his 
course,  than  to  suppose  that  He  acted  in  any  way  so  as  to  con 
firm  him  in  that  course.  But  is  it  true  that  the  permitting 
of  evil  which  might  have  been  prevented  is  less  difficult  to 
account  for  in  the  case  of  a  perfectly  benevolent  being  than 
the  acting  so  as  to  secure  the  commission  of  evil  ?  At  any 
rate,  the  supposition  I  am  examining  has  this  difficulty  to  get 
over.  In  the  second  place,  this  hypothesis  will  not  meet  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case.  It  will  not  account  for  the  fact  that 
God  said  to  Moses,  before  he  went  to  Egypt,  that  He  would 
harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  so  that  he  would  not  let  Israel  go ; 
nor  will  it  account  for  the  fact  that  God  told  Pharaoh  himself 
that  for  this  cause  He  had  raised  him  up,  that  He  might 
show  in  him  His  power,  and  that  His  name  might  be  declared 
throughout  the  earth.  It  is  impossible  to  read  such  state 
ments  without  being  convinced  that  not  only  was  Pharaoh's 
obstinacy  foreseen,  but  that  it  was  in  the  purpose  of  God  that 
he  should  display  this  obstinacy,  and  that  God  dealt  with 
him  so  as  to  bring  about  this  result.  Further,  the  supposition 
that  God  merely  left  Pharaoh  to  himself  is  not  reconcilable 
with  the  fact  that  all  the  plagues  sent  upon  Egypt  were 
directly  produced  by  divine  power.  The  fact  stands  out 
glaringly  on  the  surface  of  the  history,  that  God  subjected 
Pharaoh  to  a  course  of  discipline  through  a  direct  forthputting 
of  His  miraculous  power,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  render 
him  progressively  more  obstinate  and  hardened.  It  is  impos 
sible  for  any  one  to  stand  by  the  assertion  that  God  occupied 
merely  the  place  of  an  onlooker  in  this  matter.  The  historical 
fact  that  His  omnipotence  was  again  and  again  exerted  to 
produce  those  events  which  exasperated  and  indurated  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh  precludes  such  a  position. 

We  revert,  then,  to  the  statements  of  Moses,  that  Pharaoh 
hardened  his  own  heart,  and  that  God  hardened  his  heart. 
We  take  both  to  be  true,  and  the  inquiry  which,  with  all 
modesty,  we  propose  is,  In  what  sense  are  these  statements 
to  be  understood  ?  In  answering  this  question  I  shall  do 
little  more  than  place  the  real  facts  of  the  case  before  you ; 
they  will  speak  for  themselves. 
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When  Moses  and  Aaron  appeared  before  Pharaoh,  and 
demanded,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  that  he  should  let  Israel 
go,  he  said,  "  Show  a  miracle  for  you,"  i.e.  "  Prove  your  com 
mission  to  be  from  God  by  the  proper  evidence  of  a  divine 
commission — the  working  of  miracles."  This  was  a  reason 
able  demand,  and  it  was  instantly  complied  with.  Aaron's 
rod  was  cast  down,  and  it  became  a  serpent.  Here,  then,  was 
the  proof  Pharaoh  demanded,  and  in  reason  he  ought  to  have 
admitted  the  claim  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  yielded  to  the 
voice  of  God  speaking  through  them.  Instead  of  this,  how 
ever,  he  stifled  conviction,  and  cast  about  for  some  means  of 
discrediting  the  miracle  which  had  been  performed,  and  in 
pursuance  of  this  sent  for  his  magicians, — men  who  made  no 
pretensions  to  a  divine  commission,  but  avowedly  performed 
tricks  by  sleight  of  hand,  or  through  the  pretended  aid  of 
familiar  spirits, — and  to  them  he  committed  the  task  of  so 
imitating  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  Aaron  as  might  justify 
him  in  treating  the  miracles  of  the  latter  with  contempt,  as 
mere  pieces  of  magic  or  legerdemain.  Hence  the  magicians 
are  said  to  have  served  Pharaoh  with  their  enchantments. 
They  did  not  pretend  to  work  miracles ;  all  they  did  was  to 
try  and  pour  derision  on  the  miracles  of  Moses,  and  so  aid 
the  king  in  his  preconceived  design  of  resisting,  at  all 
hazards,  every  evidence  Moses  might  afford  of  being  a  divine 
messenger. 

Now,  from  this  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Pharaoh  hardened 
himself.  He  did  so  by  wilfully  resisting  evidence  and  stifling 
conviction.  Had  he  been  imposed  upon  by  the  magicians  so 
as  to  be  left  in  honest  doubt  of  the  miracles  of  Moses,  or  had 
he  been  incompetent  to  see  the  force  of  the  evidence  Moses 
offered,  he  might  have  refused  to  let  the  people  go,  and  yet 
not  have  come  under  the  guilt  of  hardening  himself  against 
God ;  but  it  was  his  deliberate  resistance  to  clear  evidence 
which  constituted  his  criminality,  and  by  which  he  effected 
upon  himself  that  obduracy  which  resulted  in  his  own 
destruction. 

Let  us  now  ask,  What  was  it  that  God  did  so  as  to  promote 
the  same  result  ?  Now,  here  two  things  are  evident  as 
matters  of  fact.  The  one  is  that  the  miracles  which  God 
wrought  before  Pharaoh  exerted  a  hardening  effect  upon  his 
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heart ;  he  was,  beyond  all  question,  a  worse  man  after  witness 
ing  these,  and  in  consequence  of  witnessing  them,  than  he  was 
lief  ore ;  so  that  by  means  of  what  God  did  the  heart  of  the 
Egyptian  monarch  was  hardened.  The  other  fact  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  is  that  God  designed  and  purposed 
that  the  miracles  of  Moses  should  have  this  effect  on 
Pharaoh's  mind.  Of  this  we  are  certain  from  God's  own 
declaration,  first  to  Moses  and  afterwards  to  Pharaoh  himself. 
Now,  with  these  two  facts  before  us,  we  have  only  to  suppose 
that  God  adapted  the  miracles  to  produce  what  they  were 
intended  to  effect,  and  which  they  actually  did  effect,  to 
complete  the  whole  of  what  we  think  is  meant  by  God's 
having  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh.  For  this  additional 
element  we  cannot  adduce  the  express  words  of  Scripture,  but 
it  seems  to  be  so  essentially  in  the  reason  of  the  case  that  I 
do  not  see  how  any  one  can  refuse  it.  If  God  did  certain 
things  with  a  view  to  a  certain  end,  and  so  as  actually  to 
effect  that  end,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  by  any  one  that 
He  did  not  adapt  the  means  to  the  end. 

The  view  which  I  have  just  presented  of  this  much- 
controverted  subject  seems  to  me  to  commend  itself  by  the 
circumstance  that  it  does  not  ask  the  suppression  or  emas 
culation  of  any  statement  of  Scripture,  whilst  it  preserves 
unassailed  those  eternal  principles  of  moral  truth  which  are 
antecedent  to  all  Scripture,  and  which  Scripture  is  designed 
to  elucidate  and  enforce.  By  means  of  it  we  see  that  there 
was  a  real  sense  in  which  Pharaoh  hardened  his  own  heart, 
inasmuch  as  he  wilfully  set  himself  up  against  the  most 
cogent  evidence ;  and  that  there  was  a  real  sense  in  which 
God  hardened  his  heart,  inasmuch  as  He  instituted  a  course 
of  procedure  which  was  designed  and  adapted,  not  to  force 
or  constrain  him  to  be  wicked,  but  to  confirm  and  indurate 
him  in  the  wicked  course  which  he  had  wilfully  chosen  and 
wilfully  persisted  in.  Throughout  the  whole  the  free  will,  the 
independent  agency,  of  Pharaoh  never  was  interfered  with  or 
overborne.  He  was,  and  continued  to  be  throughout,  a  free 
and  therefore  a  responsible  agent.  On  him  consequently 
must  fall  all  the  blame  and  guilt  of  the  result ;  to  God 
belongs  the  glory  of  having  brought  about  that  result  for  the 
immensely  important  end,  in  reference  to  the  well-being  of  a 
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race,  of  showing   His  power,  and  causing   His  name  to  be 
declared  throughout  all  the  earth. 

It  thus  stands  out  as  a  great  principle,  an  ultimate  fact  in 
thet&ivine   administration,  that   God  "will  have   mercy  on 
whom  He  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  He  will  He  hardeneth." 
Why  He  should  choose  one  for  mercy  and  another  for  judg 
ment,  we  cannot  say ;  enough  for  us  to  know  the  fact,  and  to 
rest  assured  that  the  Infinitely  Wise  One  acts  in  this  as  in 
everything  else  for  the  highest  reasons  and  for  the  worthiest 
ends.     The  great  difficulty  which  arises  in  the   mind  with 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  sovereign  grace  has  ever  been  the 
reconciliation    of    this    doctrine    with    man's    responsibility. 
Hence  the  apostle  introduces  an  objector  as  saying,  "Why 
doth  He  yet  find  fault  ?  for  who  hath  resisted  His  will  ? " 
The  objector  must,  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  context, 
be  supposed  to  be  a  Jew,  and  the  drift  of  his  object  is  this  : 
If,  then,  it  is  in  fulfilment  of  the  divine  appointment  that  I 
have  rejected   Christianity,  why  am   I   blamed   for  it  ?     To 
this  the  apostle  replies,  in  the  first  instance,  by  refuting  the 
feeling  from  which  it  sprung,  and  thereby  showing  that  from 
the   relation   of  the   creature  to  the   Creator   there   was  no 
ground  for  any  such  feeling,  or  for  the  objection  to  which  it 
gave   rise    (ver.    20).       The   feeling   was    one  of    pride   and 
irreverence.     The  party  uttering  it  forgot  that  it  was  of  his 
Creator  that  he  thus  spoke  ;  he  thought  of  Him  merely  as  his 
superior,  not  as  the  Alone,  the  Absolute ;  and  he  forgot  that 
the  matter  in  hand  had  to  do  with  God  in  the  sphere  of  His 
absolute  working,  and  not  in  the  sphere  of  His  relative  con 
nection  with  men  as  the  subjects  of  His  government.     In  the 
latter  sphere  strict  justice  would  have  required  that  all  should 
perish  because  all  had  rebelled ;  and  this  being  the  case,  if 
God,  acting  on  higher  grounds  than  those  of  mere  admini 
strative  justice,  acting  as  the  Sovereign  Creator  and  not  simply 
as  the  law-restricted  judge,  chose   one  man  or  people  to  a 
career  of  honour  and  blessing,  and  others  to  a  career  such  as 
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their  own  wicked  hearts  would  delight  in,  who  should  dare  to 
arraign  His  procedure  or  say  unto  Him,  What  doest  Thou  ? 
"  Shall  the  thing  formed,"  says  Paul,  "  say  to  him  that  formed 
it,  "Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ? "  The  idea  here  plainly  is 
that  outward  circumstances  do  not  alter  moral  obligations. 
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All  men  are  bound  to  follow  the  right,  and  to  eschew  the 
wrong;    and  though  God  may  arrange  the  circumstances  of 
men   so   that  some   are    most    favourably   placed    for   being 
virtuous   or  learning    what   is    true   and   good,   whilst  others 
are  not  so  placed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  surrounded  by  all 
that  tends  to  confirm  them  in  ignorance  and  vice,  this  by  no 
means  exempts  the  latter  from  that  moral  reckoning  to  which 
man   as  a  moral  agent  is   subject ;  and,  further,  though  the 
progressive   wickedness  of  the    one   or  the  goodness   of  the 
other  may  have  been  purposed  by  God,  and  so  may  accomplish 
His  design,  this  does  not  alter  the  moral  quality  of  the  actions 
of  either  party,  or  exempt  from  responsibility  where  responsi 
bility  is  due.     Whilst,  then,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  rejection 
of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  Jews  was  an  event  both  designed  and 
foretold   by  God,  and   whilst  He  arranged  things  that  they 
were  led  to  commit  their  great  sin,  yet  the  guilt  and  folly  of 
it  were    all   their  own,  and  they,  acting  throughout  as   free 
agents,  and  dealt  with  by  God  as  a  Judge  most  equitable,  had 
no  right  to  complain  that  they  were  condemned  for  what  they 
knew   they  had  wilfully  done   simply  because  it  was   what 
God  purposed  they  should  do.      In  short,  as  all  that  God  in 
His   absolute  sovereignty  purposes  is  in  perfect  consistence 
with    what    lie    has    bound   Himself    to    do   in    His    relative 
capacity  as  a  Judge,  so  no  man  has  any  right  to  reply  against 
Him  because    he  is   made   amenable   to    His   judgment   for 
offences    which    have    yet    furthered    the    purposes    of    His 
sovereignty. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  they  never  can  be  brought 
to  believe  that  God  should  appoint  or  destine  any  of  His 
intelligent  creatures  to  destruction.  Now,  I  will  fully  agree 
with  them  that  God  can  never  compel  any  man  so  to  act  as 
to  secure  destruction,  either  by  creating  him  in  such  a  way 
as  that  by  the  laws  of  his  constitution  he  cannot  but  be 
wicked,  or  by  exerting  on  his  mind  an  irresistible  power,  so 
that  he  cannot  but  go  on  in  the  way  of  rebellion  and  sin. 
But  when  not  only  this  is  contended  for,  but  when  it  is  also 
asserted  that  God  cannot,  consistently  with  His  own  revealed 
character,  ordain  any  of  His  intelligent  creatures  to  destruc 
tion,  I  marvel  at  the  boldness  which  can  venture  on  such  a 
position  in  the  face,  not  only  of  such  statements  as  those 
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of  the  apostle  referred  to,  but  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  natural  theology  which  the  great  facts  of  the  universe 
press  upon  us.  It  must  be  allowed  by  all  that  evil  exists, 
that  wicked  men  are  actually  made  worse  by  the  discipline 
through  which  God's  providence  leads  them,  and  that  God 
will  actually  punish  them  at  the  last  for  their  continued 
rebellion  and  impenitence.  On  these  points,  I  say,  all  must 
agree ;  for  they  are  not  such  as  can  be  questioned.  Is  it  any 
relief  to  the  mind  to  be  asked  to  believe  that  all  this  comes 
to  pass  by  chance  ?  or  that  the  Moral  Governor  of  the 
universe  rules  without  a  plan,  and  simply  accepts  events  as 
they  occur  ?  or  that  He  arranges  circumstances  which  exert  a 
certain  effect  on  individuals  and  lead  them  to  a  certain  end 
without  having  intended  such  an  effect  or  purposed  such  an 
end  ?  To  my  mind  these  suppositions  bring  no  relief  from 
the  difficulties  which  overhang  this  subject,  rather  do  they 
increase  them;  for  they  seem  to  open  a  path  along  which  a 
logical  necessity  would  drive  men  to  Atheism.  Xo ;  if  I  am 
to  believe  in  a  personal  God  at  all  who  governs  the  universe 
and  who  is  such  as  the  Bible  represents,  I  must  hold  by  the 
doctrine  which  I.  find  here  —  a  doctrine  which  takes  the 
happy  mean  between  Pantheism  and  Epicureanism,  between 
the  doctrine  which  teaches  that  all  things,  the  evil  as  well  as 
the  good,  are  but  manifestations  of  God,  and  the  doctrine 
which  teaches  that  God  dwells  aloof  from  the  universe  and 
suffers  things  to  take  their  course,  having  no  plan  to  accom 
plish,  no  purpose  to  execute,  no  result  to  secure,  in  connection 
with  events  of  the  universe. 

(iii.)  From  this  analysis  of  these  passages  let  us  now  turn 
to  collect  the  sum  of  their  testimony  bearing  on  the  question 
for  the  sake  of  which  we  entered  upon  the  examination  of 
them.  This  may  be  stated  in  the  following  particulars : — 

1.  These  passages  evidently  teach  nothing  incompatible 
with  the  doctrine  that  it  is  only  for  sin  that  God  dooms  any 
man  to  final  perdition.  Pharaoh  was  raised  up  by  God  and 
placed  in  his  prominent  position  that  he  might  give  the  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  divine  power  and  majesty ;  but 
that  for  which  he  was  condemned  was  his  obduracy  in  resist 
ing  the  command  of  God,  and  his  cruelty  to  the  Israelites. 
The  vessels  of  wrath  are  such  as  are  fitted  for  destruction, 
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i.e.  they  are  persons  whose  character  and  conduct  are  such 
that  there  is  a  congruity  between  them  and  the  destruction 
to  which  by  God's  just  judgment  they  are  doomed.  In  the 
case  of  Esau  there  is  somewhat  of  difficulty,  because  there 
we  have  the  case  of  one  rejected  by  God  before  he  had  done 
either  good  or  evil.  This  rejection,  however,  did  not  entail 
upon  Esau  of  necessity  any  special  calamity ;  it  only  placed 
him  in  a  position  of  inferiority  to  his  younger  brother  in  the 
matter  of  the  birthright,  which  did  not  of  itself  cut  off  from 
him  either  the  hope  or  the  means  of  salvation  and  eternal 
life.  If  Esau  perished  at  last,  it  could  only  be  because  he 
persisted  in  sin  and  rebellion  against  God. 

2.  There  is  nothing  in  these  passages  to  show  that  God 
operates   directly  on  the  minds  of  any  to  cause  them  to  be 
sinful.      It    is    true    it    is    said    that   "  whom    He    will    He 
hardeneth."      But   He    does   this,   as    the    apostle    shows    in 
adducing  the   case   of  Pharaoh,  simply   by  operations  which 
have    a    direct    bearing    on    the    manifestation   of    His    own 
perfections  and  the  accomplishment  of  His  benevolent  pur 
poses,  but  which  act  on  the  ungodly  so  as  to  increase  their 
obduracy  and  harden  them  in  sin. 

3.  There  seems    no    authority  in  these   passages    for  the 
sublapsavian  doctrine  that  God  decrees  the  ruin  eternally  of 
sinners  on  the  ground  of  their  foreseen  guilt  and  rebellion. 
In  the  case  of  Esau  it  is  expressly  stated  that  his  conduct 
had  nothing  to  do  either  prospectively  or  retrospectively  with 
his  rejection ;  and  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh  the  hardening  to 
which   he   was  subjected   was   itself  his   doom,  and   not   the 
foreseen   cause  of  his  doom.      In  the  case  of  the  vessels  of 
mercy  and  the  vessels  of  wrath,  it  is  expressly  said  that  it  is 
simply  of  God's  will  that  mercy  is  shown  to  the  one,  while 
the  other  is  exposed  to  wrath,  and  not  because  God  foresaw 
that  the  one  would  be  good  and  the  other  would  be  evil. 

4.  There  is  no  ground  in  these  passages  for  the  doctrine 
of  a  decree  of  preterition  in  reference  to  the  unsaved.      Such 
a  decree,  indeed,  would  seem  to  be  superfluous.      If  men  are 
wicked,  and   if   their   sin  deserves  the  -penalty  of   death,  it 
seems  wholly  needless  that  God  should  solemnly  bind  Himself 
by  a  decree  not  to  interpose  to  prevent  their  running  their 
course  and  reaching   its   proper   goal.     We  can  conceive  of 
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God  forming  a  decree  to  the  opposite  effect  in  the  case  of  the 
saved,  viz.  that  He  will  interpose  to  prevent  them  ruining 
themselves;  and  we  can  conceive  of  His  decreeing  to  surround 
men  with  circumstances  directly  adapted  to  further  His  own 
cause,  but  which  they  use  so  as  to  increase  their  own 
ungodliness  and  secure  their  own  destruction.  But  that  God 
should  decree  simply  to  do  nothing  in  any  case,  seems  a 
supposition  unworthy  the  perfection  of  the  Most  High. 

"5.  Upon  the  principle  that  God  decrees  what  He  does, 
we  must  suppose  that  what  He  did  which  had  the  effect  of 
hardening  Pharaoh's  heart  was  the  result  of  a  decree  ;  but  we 
must  distinguish  between  a  decree  to  damn  a  man  irrespective 
of  any  deeds  of  his  own,  and  a  decree  to  confirm  and  harden 
a  man  by  giving  him  opportunity  of  hardening  himself.  God, 
though  not  the  author  of  sin  in  any  case,  and  though  never 
directly  provoking  a  man  to  sin,  may  yet  see  meet,  when  a 
man  has  chosen  for  himself  a  course  of  transgression  and 
obstinately  persists  in  it,  to  surround  him  with  circumstances 
which  tend  to  push  him  forward  in  his  evil  course,  and  secure 
his  reaching  the  goal  to  which  his  course  naturally  tends.  In 
many  respects  this  is  an  awful  doctrine ;  but  it  is  one  so 
clearly  recognized  in  Scripture  that  we  dare  not  allow  any 
considerations  of  a  general  kind  to  prevent  our  accepting  it. 
Every  time,  indeed,  that  we  say,  as  our  Lord  has  taught  us 
to  say,  in  prayer  to  God,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  God  might  so  surround  us  with 
circumstances  that  we  should  be  thereby  tempted  to  sin,  and 
so  hardened  in  iniquity  and  ultimately  perish ;  and  knowing 
this  we  pray  to  God  in  whose  hand  our  life  is,  and  whose 
are  all  our  ways,  that  He  would  so  arrange  for  us  the  cir 
cumstances  of  our  condition  here  that  we  shall  escape  this 
danger. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ELECTION. 

(II.)  THE  ELECTION  OF  BELIEVERS — continued. 
ix.   General  Observations. 

Besides  the  direct  scriptural  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
views  we  have  enunciated,  there  are  certain  considerations  of 
a  more  general  nature,  though  also  based  on  Scripture,  which 
go  to  support  these  views.  To  these  we  may  now  briefly 
advert. 

(i.)  It  is  a  datum  alike  of  reason  and  of  Scripture,  that 
God  certainly  foresees  and  foreknows  all  that  takes  place. 
As  a  consequence  from  this,  He  foresees  and  foreknows  that 
certain  persons  shall  be  saved  by  the  belief  of  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus.  Now,  on  what  is  this  foreknowledge  founded  ? 
Assume  that  man  is  perfectly  indifferent  in  the  matter,  and 
that  the  chances  are  equal  that  he  will  accept  and  that  he 
will  refuse  the  gospel  salvation  when  it  is  offered  to  him,  in 
this  case  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
of  who  should  accept  and  who  should  reject  the  gospel,  does 
not  presuppose  an  elective  decree  011  His  part,  as  He  would 
know  what  causes  would  determine  the  contingency  in  each  par 
ticular  case.  But  this  the  Bible  will  not  allow  us. to  assume; 
for  it  informs  us  that  such  is  man's  alienation  of  heart  from 
God  that  there  is  no  chance  whatever  that  he  will  accept  the 
salvation  offered  to  him  by  God ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  absolute  certainty  that  lie  will  refuse  it.  The  fact, 
then,  stands  thus :  God  certainly  foreknows  that  the  gospel 
will  be  accepted  by  many  of  the  human  race,  though  it  is 
certain  that  not  one  of  these,  if  left  entirely  to  himself,  would 
accept  it.  AVe  are  therefore  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  foresight  rests  upon  a  predetermination  to  put  forth  the 
energy  necessary  to  secure  the  result ;  in  other  words,  God 
foresees  that  certain  individuals  of  the  human  race  will  be 
saved  because  He  has  already  chosen  these  to  salvation,  and 
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determined  to  exert  on  them  saving  power.  The  election  of 
believers,  therefore,  is  postulated  by  the  divine  foreknowledge 
of  who  shall  be  saved. 

(ii.)  Scripture    intimates  to   us   that   in   the   covenant   of 
redemption    under    which    our    Saviour    undertook  to   make 
atonement  for  sin,  the  Father  engaged  that  He  should  have 
a  seed  to  serve  Him,  that  a  people  should  be  given  to  Him, 
and  that  He  should  reap  the  reward  of  His  obedience  and 
suffering   by   bringing    many   sons    unto    glory.     Some    may 
object  to  the  phraseology  I  have  just  used  in  which  this  is 
represented  as  resting  on  a  covenant  engagement  between  the 
Father  and  the   Son ;  but  as  to  the  thing  itself  we  cannot 
imagine  any  person  who  takes  his  views  of  the  work  of  Christ 
from  Scripture  to  have  any  doubt.      If  the  Father  sent  forth 
His  Son  to  get  to  Himself  a  kingdom,  if  He  gave  Him  up  for 
sinners  that  they  might  be  saved,  if  He  appointed  Him  to  be 
the  Head  of  a  redeemed  body,  the  High  Priest  of  a  ransomed 
Church,  the  foundation  of  a  spiritual  building  composed  of 
living  stones  resting  on   Him,  the  living  stone ;  if,  in  short, 
He  sent  His  Son  to  sustain  certain  offices  and  perform  certain 
works  on  behalf  of  men, — it  cannot  be  supposed  that  He  would 
leave    it   wholly   uncertain   whether   this   was    to   have   any 
result  or  whether  it  was  to  be  wholly  fruitless.     Would  it  be 
worthy  of  God  to  send  His  Son  on  a  thriftless  errand,  or  one 
which,  for  aught   secured  to  the   contrary,  might   be  such  ? 
Can  we  conceive  of  Him,  who  doth  nothing  in  vain,  consti 
tuting  His  Son  a  King,  and  yet  securing  Him  no  kingdom  ? 
constituting  Him  a  Head,  and  yet  securing  to  Him  no  Body  ? 
constituting  Him  an  High  Priest,  and  yet  securing  to  Him  no 
people  for  whom  to  plead  ?      Or  dare  we  for  a  moment  think 
of  God  making  the  soul  of  His  Son  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and 
yet  securing  to  Him  no  reward  in  the  success  of  His  work 
for  such   unparalleled  humiliation  ?      Is  it,  in  short,  possible 
for  us  to  believe  that  (as  Edwards  words  it)  "  there  was  all 
this    arrangement   about    Christ's    birth,   death,   resurrection, 
ascension,  and  sitting  at  God's  right  hand,  when  it  was  not 
as  yet  determined  whether   He   should   ever   save  one  soul, 
or  have  any  mediatorial  kingdom  at  all  ? "     These  questions, 
one  would  think,  must  be  answered  in  the  negative  by  every 
devout  reader  of  Scripture.     Whether,  therefore,  we  choose 
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to  speak  of  a  covenant  of  redemption  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son  or  not,  this  much  we  may  assert  as  plainly  involved 
in  all  that  Scripture  teaches  relative  to  the  mission  of  the 
Son  by  the  Father, — that  when  the  latter  laid  upon  the 
former  the  work  of  human  redemption,  it  was  not  left  an 
uncertain  thing  whether  that  work  should  answer  its  purpose 
or  not.  But  if  the  Father  engaged  to  the  Son  that  He  should 
receive  a  reward  in  the  success  of  His  work  for  His  voluntary 
submission  in  undertaking  that  work,  and  if  in  the  very  act 
of  appointing  Him  to  an  official  relation  to  sinners  of  the 
human  race  He  also  secured  to  Him  that  that  relation  should 
be  a  reality  and  not  a  nonentity,  it  follows  that  He  must 
have  purposed  to  put  forth  the  power  by  which  that  was  to 
be  secured.  For,  apart  from  such  a  purpose,  all  is  uncertainty, 
and  the  Saviour  might  have  come  and  suffered  and  returned 
to  heaven,  and  not  a  single  soul  been  redeemed  as  the  result 
of  His  work.  If  this  be  a  conclusion  from  which  the  pious 
mind  shrinks,  it  will  be  for  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of 
a  personal  sovereign  election  to  show  how  they  can  reconcile 
their  piety  with  the  principles  they  avow. 

(iii.)  The  turning-point  of  this  whole  question  as  between 
Arminians  and  Augustinians  or  Calvinists  is  found  in  the 
question,  Does  the  actual  salvation  of  any  sinner  of  the  human 
race  originate  with  himself,  or  does  it  originate  with  God  ? 
In  other  words,  does  the  individual  by  a  purely  intellectual 
process,  or  by  a  process  of  volition  wholly  self -caused, 
embrace  the  salvation  offered  in  the  gospel,  or  is  his  decision 
to  do  so,  and  the  act  to  which  that  leads,  the  result  of  an 
influence  exerted  on  him  by  God  ?  That  the  whole  question 
of  predestination  to  life  turns  on  the  answer  to  be  given  to 
this  question  must  be  sufficiently  obvious ;  for,  suppose  we 
answer  it  by  affirming  the  latter  of  these  hypotheses,  it 
follows  that  as  it  is  by  a  direct  act  of  God  on  the  soul  that 
the  salvation  of  the  individual  is  secured,  and  as  whatever 
God  does  He  has  from  all  eternity  decreed  to  do,  He  must 
have  so  decreed  to  exert  upon  that  individual  the  energy 
which  has  resulted  in  his  actual  salvation ;  in  other  words, 
the  salvation  of  that  individual  must  have  been  the  object  of 
an  eternal  decree,  that  is,  the  individual  must  have  been  pre 
destinated  to  life.  On  the  other  hand,  should  we  arrive  at 
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the  conclusion  that  in  the  actual  salvation  of  the  sinner  God 
has  no  part,  this  being  entirely  the  result  of  a  self-caused 
volition  on  the  part  of  the  sinner,  it  will  follow  that  no  such 
thing  as  a  decree  predestinating  that  individual  to  eternal 
life  can  have  existed.  We  are  thus  led  to  a  further  step  in 
our  inquiry  and  to  a  new  position  in  theology — that,  namely, 
which  respects  the  divine  agency  in  the  actual  salvation  of 
the  sinner. 

The  intimate  and  important  bearing  of  this  question  on 
the  controversy  between  Arminians  and  Calvinists  may  be 
shown  in  another  way.  As  we  have  already  seen,  "VVhately 
considers  election  to  consist  in  the  selecting  of  communities, 
to  the  members  of  which  the  offer  of  salvation,  including  the 
aids  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  made ;  and  with  regard  to  indi 
viduals  he  would  say  that  their  actual  salvation  depends  on 
their  rightly  using  these  means,  including  their  availing  them 
selves  of  the  offered  aids  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Both  parties, 
then,  are  agreed  as  to  the  aids  of  the  Holy  Ghost  being 
requisite  to  salvation ;  but  whilst  the  one  party  say  that  it 
lies  simply  and  solely  with  each  individual  whether  he  will 
avail  himself  of  these  aids  or  not,  the  other  party  maintain 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  certain  individuals  to  operate 
in  them  a  saving  change,  and  that  out  of  this  arises  their  first 
inclination  to  listen  to  the  gospel  call,  and  avail  themselves 
of  offered  privileges.  It  is  obvious  that,  as  between  these 
two  parties,  the  whole  controversy  turns  on  the  point 
whether  man  originates  his  own  acceptance  of  the  aids  of 
the  Spirit  for  salvation,  or  the  Spirit  originates  in  man  the 
inclination  to  be  saved.  And  according  as  we  decide  this 
point  shall  we  incline  to  such  an  election  as  we  have  showed 
to  be  taught  by  the  apostles,  or  to  such  an  election  as 
"VVhately  and  his  party  contend  for. 

To  this  point,  then,  we  have  now  to  turn  our  attention  ; 
and  here,  as  in  regard  to  the  more  general  question  we  have 
already  considered,  we  shall  follow  the  path  of  simple  Biblical 
investigation.  Before,  however,  adducing  the  passages  of 
Scripture  which  bear  upon  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  we  should  adduce  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  concerning  the  Person  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the 
meantime  I  shall  submit  to  you  a  few  observations  of  a 
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general  kind  regarding  the  doctrine  we  have  been  considering 
— the  doctrine,  viz.,  of  predestination  to  life. 

x.    The  Practical  Uses  of  the  Doctrine. 

(i.)  "We  must  beware  of  so  conceiving  this  doctrine  as  to 
confound  it  with  fatalism.  The  opponents  of  Calvinistic 
opinions  are  fond  of  affixing  this  stigma  upon  them,  as  if 
their  views  of  the  divine  predestination  of  believers  led  to  or 
were  identical  with  this  unsound  and  dangerous  system.  But 
though  Calvinists  may  sometimes  by  using  incautious  expres 
sions  have  given  some  ground  for  such  a  reproach,  the  two 
doctrines  are  in  reality  very  distinct.  In  fatalism  God  is 
regarded  as  the  mere  instrument  of  an  irresistible  and  all- 
embracing  necessity ;  in  predestination  He  is  regarded  as  an 
absolutely  free  agent,  loving  whom  He  wills,  and  forming  His 
decrees  on  reasons  of  the  highest  and  holiest  kind.  In 
fatalism  man  is  regarded  as  a  mere  machine,  in  whom  and 
over  whom  a  rigid  unreasoning  destiny  reigns  ;  in  predesti 
nation  man  is  regarded  as  a  free  agent,  every  step  in  the 
process  of  whose  salvation  is  taken  with  his  own  full  consent 
and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  his  nature.  In  fatalism 
each  event  is  viewed  as  isolated,  and  as  coming  to  pass  simply 
because  the  inexorable  destiny  has  brought  it  about ;  in  pre 
destination  each  event  is  regarded  as  a  link  in  a  chain,  so  that 
results  are  connected  witli  instrumentality,  effects  with  causes, 
ends  with  means.  These  differences  between  the  two  systems 
are  great  and  momentous,  and  not  less  weighty  are  the 
differences  between  them  in  respect  of  practical  tendency ; 
for,  whilst  the  former  leads  a  man  to  lie  down  in  sullen 
inactivity  to  await  what  fate  may  bring,  or  makes  his  work 
ing  a  going  against  his  principles,  the  latter  affords  a  constant 
encouragement  and  stimulus  to  put  forth  all  his  energies  to 
secure  worthy  and  virtuous  results.  To  use  means  for  an 
end  is,  on  fatalistic  principles,  a  practical  absurdity ;  on  the 
principle  of  predestination  it  is  a  high  exercise  of  wisdom ;  for 
on  the  former  hypothesis  the  end  will  come  whether  we  use 
the  means  or  not,  on  the  latter  the  use  of  the  means  is 
indispensable  to  the  securing  of  the  end.  Hence  we  find  in 
the  matter  of  religion  that  whilst  fatalistic  views  lead  to  the 
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melancholy  and  oftentimes  revolting  conclusions  of  Anti- 
noinianism,  the  doctrines  of  predestiuarianism  are  usually 
associated  with  the  zeal,  watchfulness,  and  activity  of  a  vital 
and  sanctifying  Christianity.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  of 
all  the  nations  which  have  embraced  Christianity  those  in 
which  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  have  prevailed  have  been  most 
distinguished  for  the  assiduity  with  which  the  people  attend 
upon  the  means  of  grace.  Nor  is  this  otherwise  than  what 
might  be  expected.  If  the  doctrine  taught  be  that  God's 
predestination  of  a  man  to  salvation  is  through  the  use  of 
means ;  if  it  be  taught  that  God's  part  in  this  work  in  no  way 
interferes  with  man's  moral  or  intellectual  freedom,  but  moves 
in  a  sphere  which  leaves  intact  and  unfettered  all  man's 
spiritual  energies ;  if  it  be  clearly  laid  down  that  though 
God  may  have  predestinated  a  man  to  eternal  life  it  is  only 
as  that  man  has  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  this  life  shall  be  attained,  only  as 
he  understands  and  obeys  the  gospel  that  he  shall  obtain  the 
salvation  the  gospel  bestows,  only  as  he  adds  to  his  faith  all 
moral  virtues  and  spiritual  excellences  that  he  makes  his 
calling  and  election  sure,  and  only  as  he  follows  after  holiness 
that  he  shall  see  the  Lord, — it  is  obvious  that  the  only  rational 
conclusion  to  which  any  one  who  receives  such  a  doctrine 
can  come  is  that  it  behoves  him,  if  he  would  be  saved,  to  give 
all  diligence  to  pursue  the  course  which  is  thus  marked  out 
for  him.  Teach  a  man  that  he  shall  be  saved  if  elected, 
whether  he  use  the  means  or  not,  or  that  he  shall  perish  if 
non-elect  however  diligently  he  may  use  the  means,  and  you 
at  once  paralyze  his  energies,  and  make  him  a  mere  passive 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  destiny.  But  so  to  teach  is  to 
teach  another  doctrine  than  that  taught  by  the  sacred  writers 
— a  doctrine  borrowed  from  the  gloomy  speculations  of 
heathenism,  and  which  bears  no  affinity  to  the  luminous 
and  gladdening  revelations  of  Scripture.  Let  it  be  our 
endeavour,  therefore,  ever  to  represent  to  ourselves  and  to 
others  this  Scripture  doctrine  of  predestination  unto  life  in 
its  true  scriptural  aspect,  that  it  may  not  only  receive  no 
prejudice  from  our  misrepresentation  of  it,  but  may  come  forth 
in  that  form  in  which  it  is  best  fitted  to  exert  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  spiritual  interests  of  ourselves  and  others. 
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(ii.)  This  brings  me  to  a  second  observation  which  I  would 
offer  on  this  subject,  viz.  that  it  is  principally,  if  not  always, 
in  its  practical  bearings  that  the  apostles  bring  forward  this 
doctrine  in  their  writings.  They  do  not  adduce  it  as  if  it  had 
an  importance  merely  per  sc,  as  a  doctrinal  position,  or  as  part 
of  a  theological  system  ;  they  bring  it  forward  and  dwell  upon 
it  as  a  principle  of  spiritual  vitality,  as  a  motive  to  spiritual 
activity,  or  as  a  source  of  spiritual  joy  and  comfort.  And 
this  may  suggest  to  us  the  proper  place  which  this  should 
occupy  in  our  public  teaching,  and  the  connection  in  which  it 
should  be  introduced.  We  should  refer  to  it  not  as  a  mere 
piece  of  speculative  theology,  but  as  a  great  revealed  fact 
having  life  in  it,  and  potent  for  gocxl  to  the  soul  that 
believes. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  this  subject  banished  from 
the  instruction  of  the  pulpit  altogether.  They  think  it 
calculated  to  encourage  men  in  indifference  or  to  puff  them  up 
with  spiritual  pride ;  and  they  would  have  the  public  teacher 
of  Christianity  avoid  these  dangers  by  practically  ignoring 
those  parts  of  revealed  truth  which  relate  to  the  election  of 
the  saints,  and  to  omit  all  reference  to  them  from  his  public 
ministrations.  This  is  by  no  means  a  novel  feeling  ;  we  find 
it  existing  in  the  Church  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustine,  as 
early,  that  is,  as  these  subjects  began  to  assume  a  prominent 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  Christians,  and  to  be  discussed 
under  a  dogmatical  form.  "  At  Marseilles  and  in  other  parts 
of  Gaul,"  writes  Hilary  of  Aries  to  Augustine,  "  these  are  the 
things  that  are  ventilated,  viz.  that  in  preaching  it  is  novel 
and  useless  to  affirm  that  some  are  elected  according  to 
purpose,  so  that  they  can  neither  seize  nor  retain  that  unless 
the  will  to  believe  be  given  to  them ;  they  think  that  all 
vigour  of  preaching  is  excluded  if  nothing  be  said  to  have 
remained  in  man  which  may  be  excited  by  it."  A  similar 
testimony  is  given  by  Prosper,  a  disciple  of  Augustine,  in  a 
letter  to  him.  Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some 
force  in  this ;  for  if  men  are  told  in  one  and  the  same  breath 
that  they  must  believe  to  be  saved,  and  then  that  they  can  be 
saved  only  if  they  are  predestinated  to  be  saved,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  only  effect  will  be  to  confuse  and  perplex  the  mind 
of  the  hearer,  and  to  neutralize  whatever  effect  the  proclama- 
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tion  of  the  gospel  may  be  adapted  to  produce  on  him.  But 
whilst  there  is  thus  force  in  the  objection,  it  is  force  solely  as 
directed  against  an  undue  and  unsuitable  adhibition  of  the 
doctrine  of  election ;  it  has  no  force  as  against  the  teaching  of 
that  doctrine  in  its  proper  place  and  in  connection  with  the 
uses  for  which  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture.  It  supplies  an 
emphatic  admonition  to  the  public  teacher  of  Christianity  to 
see  to  it  that  he  rightly  divides  the  word  of  truth  so  as  to 
give  to  saint  and  sinner  each  his  appropriate  portion  ;  it  can 
never  be  admitted  as  authorizing  or  justifying  a  misprision  or 
keeping  back  of  any  part  of  the  revealed  counsel  of  God,  the 
whole  of  which  the  public  teacher  of  Christianity  is  bound  to 
declare. 

Were  the  pulpit  designed  exclusively  for  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  to  sinners,  we  might  with  propriety  say  that  from  it 
the  doctrine  of  election  should  be  excluded,  and  that  upon  the 
principle  enunciated  by  our  Lord  in  reference  to  this  very 
matter,  that  we  are  not  to  give  that  which  is  holy  to  dogs,  nor 
to  cast  our  pearls  before  swine.  These  doctrines  belong  to 
the  holy ;  they  can  be  understood  and  appreciated  only  by 
such ;  and  therefore  to  such  alone  should  they  be  spoken : 
the  rest  can  only  abuse  them,  and  perhaps  injure  themselves 
thereby.  But  it  is  not  for  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  to 
sinners  alone  that  the  pulpit  has  been  instituted  ;  nor,  we  may 
say,  is  it  for  this  principally  that  the  Christian  ministry  to 
whom  the  pulpit  belongs  has  been  appointed.  The  first 
duty  of  the  pastor  is  to  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  made  him  overseer ;  for  their  comfort,  strength,  progress, 
and  final  triumph  he  has  chiefly  to  care ;  and  woe  unto  him 
if,  for  the  sake  of  winning  those  who  are  without,  he  keep 
back  or  present  imperfectly  any  of  those  truths  which  God 
has  revealed  especially  for  their  behoof !  Of  these  truths  this 
doctrine  of  election  is  one,  and  to  bring  it  forward  in  its 
scriptural  simplicity,  and  for  the  practical  ends  which  it  is 
adapted  to  promote,  is  a  very  necessary  and  very  profitable 
part  of  a  pastor's  duty. 

What  these  practical  ends  are  I  may  simply  mention. 
1.  This  doctrine  should  be  set  forth  as  a  motive  to  gratitude, 
the  election  of  any  sinner  of  the  human  race  to  spiritual 
blessings  being  wholly  of  grace.  2.  As  enforcing  humility, 
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seeing  not  for  any  worthiness  of  ours,  but  solely  through 
sovereignty  have  we  been  put  in  possession  of  the  blessings  of 
redemption.  0.  As  a  strong  inducement  to  piety  and  practical 
godliness,  seeing  it  is  to  these  we  are  elected,  seeing  it  is  these 
God  wills  us  to  attain,  and  seeing  it  is  by  these  we  are  to 
make  our  calling  and  election  sure ;  for,  as  Turretine  remarks, 
"  Predestination  is  not  to  be  viewed  a  priori,  but  rather 
a  posteriori,  not  so  as  that  we  should  descend  from  causes  to 
effects,  but  that  we  should  ascend  from  effects  to  causes ;  not 
that  we  should  curiously  turn  over  the  book  of  life  to  see  if 
our  names  are  inscribed  there  (a  thing  not  permitted  to  us), 
but  that  we  should  carefully  examine  the  book  of  conscience, 
a  thing  not  only  permitted  but  enjoined,  that  we  may  see  if  we 
have  the  seal  of  God  stamped  on  our  hearts,  and  the  fruits  of 
election,  to  wit,  faith  and  repentance,  are  to  be  detected  in  us ; 
for  this  is  the  safest  way  to  the  salutary  knowledge  of  this 
doctrine."  4.  As  a  support  under  temptation,  a  consolation 
under  affliction,  an  anchor  of  the  soul  amid  the  buffetings  of 
that  stormy  sea  over  which  we  have  to  pass  to  reach  the 
haven  of  eternal  rest  ;  for,  if  God  be  for  us,  if  He  have  chosen 
us  for  Himself  to  be  heirs  of  salvation,  then  who  can  be 
effectually  against  us,  or  what  shall  separate  us  from  His 
love? 

These  are  some  of  the  uses  to  which  this  doctrine  may  be 
applied,  and  they  are  such  that  no  pastor  who  desires  the 
prosperity  of  his  flock,  or  who  would  build  up  the  people 
of  his  charge  in  faith  and  holiness,  will  lightly  neglect  to 
inculcate  a  doctrine  of  such  fruitful  efficacy. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  observe  that  in  presenting  this 
doctrine  to  men  it  is  of  importance  that  we  should  make 
them  clearly  understand  that  what  we  mean  by  predestination 
is  that  what  God  does  or  purposes  to  be  done  He  has  always 
intended  and  purposed  to  do,  or  to  permit,  or  to  cause  to  be 
done  ;  in  other  words,  that  God's  acts,  whether  of  performance, 
or  permission,  or  arrangement,  are  not  the  result  of  caprice  or 
sudden  thought  or  occasioned  resolution  from  something  that 
has  come  to  pass,  but  are  the  result  of  deliberate  purpose, 
according  to  His  good  pleasure  and  for  reasons  known  only 
to  Himself — a  purpose  which  in  the  case  of  an  eternal  and 
unchangeable  Being  must  of  necessity  have  been  from  all 
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eternity.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  decree  or  ordination, 
no  law  or  enactment,  rendering  it  a  matter  of  physical  necessity 
that  any  man  should  by  receiving  the  gospel  be  saved,  or  that 
any  man  by  refusing  it  should  perish  ;  there  is  nothing  but  a 
wise  sovereign  purpose  on  the  part  of  God  to  show  forth  His 
perfections  in  the  salvation  of  some,  while  His  wrath  against 
sin  and  His  power  are  showed  forth  in  the  destruction  of  the 
disobedient  and  impenitent. 

When  the  doctrine  is  thus  presented  it  seems  impossible 
for  any  serious  objection  to  it  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  any 
who  really  believe  that  God's  agency  operates  in  the  matter 
of  man's  salvation.  If  God  does  anything  directly  to  effect 
the  salvation  of  an  individual,  He  must  have  purposed  to 
do  it;  and  with  Him  this  purpose  must  be  sovereign  and 
eternal.  And  in  this,  while  mercy  is  showed  to  the  in 
dividual,  there  is  no  injustice  to  others.  Where  all  are 
righteously  condemned  because  of  transgression,  it  is  surely 
no  violation  of  justice  if  some  are,  for  reasons  sufficient  to  the 
great  Lord  of  all,  delivered  from  this  and  put  in  possession  of 
eternal  life,  while  others  are  left  to  endure  the  penalty  they 
have  incurred  by  sin.  If  any  are  disposed  to  take  this  ground 
they  must  be.  prepared  to  go  farther  and  impeach  the  equity 
of  God,  because  in  His  providential  dealings  with  men  He 
distributes  favours  according  to  His  own  good  pleasure,  setting 
up  one  and  putting  down  another,  and  showing  favour  to  OIK; 
while  others  are  left  destitute  of  such  advantage.  The  fact 
that  the  greatest  inequalities  exist  amongst  men  is  one  which 
cannot  be  set  aside ;  it  stares  us  in  the  face  whenever  we 
look  on  the  world  of  men  around  us.  If,  then,  this  fact  is 
compatible  with  the  divine  justice  and  equity,  with  what 
reason  can  it  be  maintained  that  there  is  unrighteousness 
with  God  if  He  distributes  the  blessings  of  salvation  as  a 
sovereign  according  to  His  own  good  pleasure  ?  God  is 
surely  as  free  to  show  mercy  to  one  and  not  to  another  as  He 
is  to  send  health  and  prosperity  and  religious  advantages  to 
one  and  not  to  all.  In  this  respect  the  doctrine  of  election 
stands  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  the  doctrine  of  pro 
vidence.  "  It  only  assumes  that  God  acts  in  the  dispensa 
tion  of  His  grace  precisely  as  He  acts  in  the  distribution  of 
His  other  favours  ;  and  all  systems  which  are  founded  on 
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the  principle  that  this  sovereignty  of  God  is  inconsistent 
with  His  justice  and  His  parental  relation  to  the  children 
of  men,  are  in  obvious  conflict  with  the  facts  of  His  pro 
vidence."  l 


CHAPTER    VI. 
S  0  T  E  R  I  0  L  0  G  Y. 

SECOND  DIVISION.— THE  DIVINE  PURPOSE  IN  ITS 
FULFILMENT. 

I.    THE  TEKSOX  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

Of  the  things  which  God  does  for  His  people,  and  which  are 
manifestations  of  His  special  benevolence  towards  them,  we 
have  already  considered  at  some  length  His  gracious  purpose 
to  save  them  from  sin  and  misery — a  purpose  wholly  sove 
reign,  and  which  had  from  eternity  its  place  in  the  divine 
mind.  Now  this  purpose  wras  really  a  purpose  to  exert  on 
them  an  influence  which  should  lead  them  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  means  provided  by  the  general  benevolence  of  God  for 
the  salvation  of  sinners  of  the  human  race  ;  for,  as  God's 
purposes  and  decrees  have  always  a  reference  to  God's  own 
actings,  we  cannot  suppose  that  His  decree  to  save  any  one 
came  short  of  a  purpose  to  put  forth  a  divine  energy  on  that 
one  by  which  he  should  be  saved.  We  are  thus  brought  to 
the  subject  of  divine  influence  in  the  salvation  of  sinners 
— a  subject  with  which  that  of  predestination  is  inseparably 
connected,  so  that  the  two  stand  or  fall  together. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  whatever  God  does  in  refer 
ence  to  the  salvation  of  individuals  is  ascribed  in  Scripture 
to  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  Spirit  of  God.  We 
shall  therefore  properly  enter  upon  our  present  subject  by 
an  inquiry  into  the  testimony  of  Scripture  concerning  the 
Spirit. 

1  Hodge,  Theology,  ii.  339. 
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i.  Names  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(i.)  Let  us  commence  by  considering  the  meaning  of  the 
names  by  which  this  object  is  designated  in  Scripture.  And 
here  we  have,  in  the  first  instance,  to  inquire  into  the  force 
of  the  term  Spirit  as  used  in  the  Bible. 

This  term  occurs  very  frequently  both  in  the  0.  T.  and 
N.  T.,  and  it  has  several  varieties  of  meaning,  all  of  which, 
however,  may  be  traced  back  to  one  fundamental  idea. 
"  Spirit,"  from  the  verb  "  spiro,"  denotes  primarily  "  breath," 
"  air  in  motion,"  and  from  that  "  wind,"  and  "  the  breath  of 
animals ; "  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Greek  Trvevp-a  (from 
•jrvew),  and  the  Hebrew  nn.  We  find  both  words  used  in 
these  acceptations  in  Scripture.  Thus  in  Job  i.  19  we  read, 
"  and  a  great  wind  "  (n^iia  nn)  ;  and  in  John  iii.  8  our  Lord 
says,  "  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  etc.  (irvevpa)  ;  in 
both  of  which  passages  the  word  denotes  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere  in  motion,  and  so  it  means  in  many  other  passages  ; 
comp.  e.g.  Gen.  viii.  1  ;  Ex.  xv.  10  ;  Ps.  i.  4,  etc.  In  Ezek. 
xxxvii.  5,  God  says,  "Behold,  I  will  cause  breath  to  enter  you, 
and  ye  shall  live  ;  "  Ps.  civ.  29,  "  Thou  takest  away  their 
breath,  they  die;"  Job  ix.  18,  "He  will  not  suffer  me  to 
take  my  breath,"  where  the  word  used  is  nn,  and  in  many 
instances  besides.  So  in  the  X.  T.  we  read  in  Rev.  xiii. 
15,  "And  He  had  power  to  give  breath  to  the  image  of  the 
beast,"  where  irvevpa  is  used  ;  and  in  Jas.  ii.  2  6,  where  we 
read  "  the  body  without  breath  is  dead,"  the  same  word  is 
used,  though  in  the  A.  V.  it  is  translated  "  spirit."  From 
denoting  "  breath "  these  words  came  by  a  very  natural 
transition  to  signify  "  life,"  animal  life  (just  as  we  have 
anima  from  ai>e/zo?) ;  for  as  there  is  a  close  connection 
between  breathing  and  living,  and  as  it  seems  as  if  with  the 
last  breath  the  life  expires,  so  the  term  denoting  the  former 
came  naturally  to  be  used  to  denote  the  latter ;  see  Gen.  xlv. 
27  ;  Judg.  xv.  19,  etc.  Another  step  brought  it  to  denote 
the  principle  or  source  of  life,  the  soul,  and  from  that  to 
designate  the  rational  part  of  man,  whether  as  the  seat  of 
affections,  or  of  cognitions,  or  of  purposes.  In  this  last  sense 
it  frequently  occurs  in  Scripture,  "  His  spirit  was  troubled," 
Gen.  xli.  8  ;  "He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit," 
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Trov.  xxv.  28  ;  "My  spirit  made  diligent  search,"  Fs.  Ixxvii. 
0  ;  "  The  Lord  .   .  .   formeth  tlie  spirit  of  man  within  him," 
Zech.   xii.    1  ;  "  filled   with  the  spirit  of  wisdom,"  etc.,  Ex. 
xxviii.    3  ;   "  The    spirit,  indeed,  is   willing,  but   the  flesh    is 
weak,"  Matt.  xxvi.  41;  "whom  I   serve  in   my   spirit,"  Horn. 
i.   9  ;    and   many  other  instances.      From  denoting  the   inner, 
the  immaterial  principle  in  man,  it  came  to  denote  generally 
any  immaterial  object ;  hence  it  is  used  to  denote   a  ghost 
(which    we   remark   in   passing   is  just   the   Saxon   word   for 
spirit),  as  in  Job  iv.  15,  1C,  where  Eliphaz  says,  "A  spirit 
passed  before  my  face,"  etc.  ;  and  in  Lnke  xxiv.  37,  where  it 
is  recorded  that  the  disciples,  when  Jesus,  after  His  burial, 
suddenly  stood  in    the   midst  of  them,  "  were   terrified   and 
affrighted,  and  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit."      On  the 
same  ground   it  is   applied  to  angels  whether  good   or   bad  ; 
thus  Heb.  i.  7  (in  a  quotation  from  Ps.  civ.  4),  "  Who  niaketh 
His  angels   spirits,"  etc.  ;    and  ver.    14,  "  Are   they   not  all 
ministering  spirits  ?  "  etc.  ;  and  we  read  of  "  unclean  spirits," 
"  spirits  of  wickedness,"  etc.      In  the  same  sense  God  is  said 
to  be  a  Spirit ;  He  is  not  a  material  essence ;  He  cannot  be 
subjected  to  any  of  the  conditions  of  materialism,  or  discerned 
by  material  organs.      It  may  be  partly  on   this  ground  that 
the    Holy    Spirit   receives    this   designation  —  the   object    so 
designated  is  not  material  or  sensible.      But  there  is  another 
and  perhaps  more  essential  idea  involved  in  this  appellation. 
As  the  soul  or  inner  nature  of  man  is  an   active,  energetic 
principle,  so  the  term  spirit  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
impulsive  power,  animating  force,  or  vivifying  energy.     As 
Samson  drank  of   the  waters   that   sprang   out   in   Lehi,  "  his 
spirit  came  again  (i.e.  the  life-power  within  him  was  restored), 
and  he  revived"  (Judg.  xv.  19).      When  Isaiah  (xxxi.  3)  says 
of  the  horses  of  the  Egyptians  that  they  are  "  flesh  and  not 
spirit,"  the  idea    is  that  though  Israel  foolishly  trusted  in 
them  they  were  not  trustworthy,  being  destitute  of  vigour 
and   power.     And   in   many  passages   the   phrase  "  spirit  of 
God  "  is  used  where  the  most  prominent  idea,  if  not  the  only 
idea,  intended  by  the  expression  is  that-  of  the  divine  power 
and  energy  ;  as,  e.g.,  "  By  His  Spirit  he  adorned  the  heavens  " 

1  There  is  a  difficulty  in  construing  this  verse.     The  words  of  the  original  are 
i"n£w'  D'Dw'  irvf)3>  which  cannot  be  translated  as  in  our  version,  because  if 
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(Job  xxvi.  13);  "  all  the  host  of  them  (the  heavens)  were 
made  by  the  spirit  of  His  mouth  "  (Ps.  xxxiii.  6)  ;  "  the  Lord 
shall  consume  [the  wicked]  with  the  spirit  of  His  mouth," 
etc.  (2  Thess.  ii.  8).  From  this  usage  in  connection  with 
that  previously  mentioned,  in  which  spirit  conveys  the  idea 
of  an  invisible  immaterial  essence,  the  term  came,  I  appre 
hend,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  invisible  but 
mighty  agent  in  man's  redemption. 

(ii.)  From  the  simple  term  "  spirit  "  let  us  now  pass  on  to 
consider  some  of  those  adjuncts  by  which  this  term  is  more 
clearly  defined  or  more  fully  described  in  Scripture.  These 
are  found  in  such  phrases  as  "  Spirit  of  God  "  or  the  Lord, 
"  Spirit  of  Christ,"  "  Holy  Spirit,"  "  Spirit  of  holiness." 

1.  The  phrase  "  spirit  of  God  "  sometimes  occurs  where  there 
is  no  reference  whatever,  or  no  direct  reference,  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Thus  we  read,  "  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower 
fadeth  ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it,"  where 
the  reference  is  plainly  to  a  scorching  wind  (comp.  also  Hos. 
xiii.  15).  Again,  when  Job  says,  "The  spirit  of  God  is  in 
my  nostrils  "  (xxvii.  3),  he  plainly  means  the  breath  of  life 
communicated  to  us  by  God  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  phrase 
repeatedly  occurs  ;  and  it  is  probably  with  reference  to  this 
that  God  is  called  the  "  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,"  i.e.  the 
Giver  and  Sustainer  of  life  wherever  it  exists.  The  phrase  is 
also  applied  to  denote  unusual  mental  endowments,  such  being 
regarded  as  gifts  from  God  ;  as  when  Bezaleel  is  said  to  have 
been  "  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  and  understand 
ing,  and  all  service,  and  workmanship  "  (Ex.  xxxi.  3)  ;  or 
when  great  feats  of  arms  or  wise  and  able  movements  in 
politics  are  ascribed  to  men  because  on  them  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  was  ;  in  such  instances  the  phrase  does  not  seem  to 
convey  more  than  that  the  parties  in  question  were  endowed 
with  singular  natural  powers  by  God.  In  another  class  of 
passages  this  phrase  is  used  to  denote  the  divine  power,  or  an 


C'  be  taken  as  a  verb  it  must  be  the  3rd  pers.  sing.  fern,  of  the  pret.  in  Piel 
K',  to  make  globular,  ami  cannot  therefore  have  he  for  its  subject.  Some 
follow  Ibn  Ezra  in  regarding  the  3  in  inVQ  as  redundant,  and  so  make  HIT 
the  nom.  to  the  verb,  translating,  "  His  Spirit  garnished  the  heavens."  But  this 
is  of  doubtful  legitimacy.  Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  take  mBC'  as  a  noun  = 
beauty,  and  translate,  "  By  His  Spirit  are  the  heavens  beauty." 
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exercise  of  that  power,  as  when  the  spirit  of  God  is  said  to  be 
"poured"  upon  men,  or  men  are  said  "to  be  filled"  with  the 
spirit,  or  to  "  receive  "  the  spirit  of  God, — phrases  which  can 
have  no  other  meaning  than  that  the  parties  of  whom  they  are 
used  have  become  the  objects  of  some  great  and  special  divine 
influence.  Besides  these  passages,  however,  there  are  others, 
both  in  the  ().  T.  and  the  ]STew,  in  which  the  phrase  is  used 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  it  is  a  personal  existence,  a 
divine  agent  to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus  we  read  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Bible  that  "  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters "  (Gen.  i.  2),  and  a  little  farther  on 
God  is  introduced  as  saying,  "  My  Spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  man  "  (Gen.  vi.  3).  So  also  we  read,  "  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  by  me,  and  His  word  was  in  my 
tongue "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2) ;  "  whither  shall  I  go  from  Thy 
Spirit  ? "  (1's.  cxxxix.  7).  "  And  now  the  Lord  God  and  His 
Spirit  hath  sent  me,"  or,  as  it  ought  probably  to  be  translated, 
"  And  now  the  Lord  God  hath  sent  me  and  His  Spirit "  (Isa. 
xlviii.  16);  "But  they  rebelled  and  vexed  His  Holy  Spirit" 
(Isa.  Ixiii.  10) ;  "The  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you"  (1  Cor. 
iii.  10) ;  and  many  others  of  like  sort.  In  these  passages  the 
language  is  such  as  to  suggest  the  probability  that  it  is  of  a 
personal  existence  in  some  sense  that  the  phrase,  "  Spirit  of 
God,"  or  of  the  Lord,  is  used.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  ex 
plain  them  without  adopting  this  hypothesis  ;  and  therefore 
we  at  present  only  draw  from  them  an  inference  as  to  the 
probability  of  it.  But  that  probability  we  cannot  help 
believing  to  be  strong,  from  the  peculiar  form  of  phraseology 
employed  in  these  passages.  That  which  moves  over  a 
material  surface,  which  strives  with  men,  that  speaks,  that 
sends  or  is  sent,  that  may  be  vexed,  and  that  dwells  in  men, 
presents  itself  to  the  mind  naturally  as  a  real  agent  or  personal 
entity.  Such  language  men/  be  only  highly  figurative,  and 
may  consequently  only  describe  a  power,  influence,  or  tendency ; 
but  the  first  and  most  natural  presumption  is  that  the  object 
to  which  it  is  applied  is  a  person. 

2.  The  phrase  "spirit  of  Christ"  occurs-twice  in  the  N.  T. : 
Rom.  viii.  9,  "  Xow,  if  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
he  is  none  of  His  ;"  Phil.  i.  19,  "For  I  know  that  this  shall 
turn  to  my  salvation,  through  your  prayer  and  the  supply  [or 
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aid]  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ."1  In  Gal.  iv.  G  we  have  the 
synonymous  expression,  "  The  spirit  of  His  (i.e.  God's)  Son ; " 
and  in  Acts  xvi.  7,  according  to  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS., 
we  have  the  phrase,  "  the  spirit  of  Jesus." 1  In  these  phrases 
the  genitive  may  be  taken  as  either  the  genitive  of  possession 
or  the  genitive  of  cause ;  so  that  the  phrase  "  spirit  of  Christ " 
may  denote  either  the  spirit  which  was  in  Christ,  or  the 
spirit  which  Christ  bestows.  So  far  as  these  expressions 
themselves,  therefore,  are  concerned,  they  determine  nothing 
certainly  as  to  our  present  object ;  because  whether  we  take 
the  genitives  possessively  or  causally,  the  phrase  may  be  held 
merely  to  describe  a  certain  state  of  mind — in  the  one  case  of 
Christ's  mind,  in  the  other  of  His  people's  mind  as  influenced 
by  Him.  When,  however,  we  look  at  these  phrases  in  their 
connection  with  the  context  in  which  they  stand,  we  shall 
see  occasion  to  attach  to  them  a  somewhat  different  meaning, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  Gal.  iv.  6,  where  the  statement,  "  God 
hath  sent  forth  the  spirit  of  His  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying, 
Abba,  Father,"  cannot  well  be  understood,  especially  when 
compared  with  Rom.  viii.  14-16,  otherwise  than  with  refer 
ence  to  the  communication  to  believers  of  the  same  spirit  that 
was  given  to  Christ.  With  this  exception,  however,  the  state 
ment  just  made  will  be  found  to  hold  good.  Thus  in  Rom. 
viii.  9  the  words  above  quoted  follow  immediately  on  the 
statement,  "  But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if 
so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you."  In  these 
words  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  Spirit  of  God  we  are 
to  understand  the  Spirit  that  God  sends  or  bestows  ;  and 
when,  immediately  after  this,  Paul  adds,  "  Now,  if  any  man 
have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His,"  the  pre 
sumption  is  that  he  means  the  Spirit  which  Christ  sends,  and 
by  which  His  people  are  made  to  walk,  even  as  He  also 
walked,  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  —  the  more 
especially  since  we  are  elsewhere  informed  that  the  Spirit  that 
comes  to  believers  proceedeth  from,  or  is  sent  by,  the  Son  as 
well  as  the  Father ;  and  since  Paul  immediately  adds,  "  but  if 
Christ  be  in  you,"  etc.,  an  expression  which  shows  that  he 

1  OLx  t'l'tiffv  O.ITOIIS  ft  Tttufta  'ir.treu.  The  Text.  Eccep.  has  simply  fnv/u.a,  but 
'\r,<rov  is  added  in  codices  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  etc.,  and  in  several  of  the  ancient 
versions,  including  the  Vulg.  and  the  Syr. 
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regarded  the  having  of  Christ's  Spirit  as  equivalent  to  Christ 
Himself  dwelling  in  us.  The  Spirit  of  Christ,  therefore,  is  a 
Spirit  which  is  distinct  from  our  own  spirit,  for  it  is  sent  to 
us,  and  dwelleth  in  us  ;  distinct  also  from  the  spirit  or  mind 
which  was  in  Christ,  for  it  is  capable  of  being  in  us,  and 
whose  dwelling  in  us  is  equivalent  to  Christ's  being  in  us. 
All  these  considerations  suggest  the  idea  of  some  personal  ex 
istence  as  here  referred  to ;  at  any  rate,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  fall  in  with  that  hypothesis  better  than  any  other. 

In  Phil.  i.  19  the  phrase  "Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ"  occurs 
in  connection  with  an  utterance  on  the  part  of  the  apostle  of 
confident  expectation  that  certain  circumstances  to  which  he 
refers  would  turn  to  his  salvation  through  the  aid  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  But  that  which  aids  a  man  must  be  distinct 
from  the  man  himself ;  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ  sent  to  aid  a 
man  cannot  mean  the  mind  or  spirit  that  belongs  to  Christ 
Himself.  Such  phraseology,  it  is  obvious,  agrees  better  with 
the  supposition  of  a  personal  agent  than  ,°ny  other. 

In  the  passage  from  the  Acts  (xvi.  7)  this  supposition  is 
almost  forced  upon  us  from  the  language  in  connection  with 
which  the  phrase  in  question  occurs.  "  After  they  were  come 
to  Mysia  they  essayed  to  go  to  Bithynia;  but  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  suffered  them  not."  This  language  is  plainly  such  as 
would  be  naturally  employed  in  speaking  of  a  personal  agent ; 
it  must  strike  one  at  once  that  not  without  the  utmost 
violence  can  the  phrase  "Spirit  of  Jesus"  here  be  made  to 
mean  either  the  mind  of  Christ  or  the  mind  which  Christ  put 
into  His  disciples.  The  language  clearly  directs  us  to  con 
ceive  of  some  intelligent  agent  distinct  from  the  parties 
referred  to,  and  by  whom  a  purposed  influence  was  exerted 
on  them. 

3.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  appellation  most  com 
monly  given  to  the  object  of  our  investigation — the  Holy 
Spirit,  ^Hp  nil,  Trvev/^a  ayiov.  This  phrase  occurs  frequently, 
especially  in  the  N.  T.,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  proper  and 
special  designation  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied.  We 
may  expect,  therefore,  to  find  from  the  usage  of  it  the  most 
decisive  evidence  of  the  true  nature  of  that  object. 

Now,  discounting  one  or  two  instances  in  which  the  phrase 
seems  to  describe  the  renewed  nature  in  believers,  and  one  or 
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two  which  are  of  doubtful  import,  it  will  be  found  that  this 
phrase  is  invariably  employed  so  as  to  bear  a  sense  applicable 
only  to  a  personal  agent.  The  instances  are  too  numerous  to 
be  examined  in  detail.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a 
few  of  the  more  striking. 

"When  our  Lord  was  about  to  leave  His  disciples,  He,  in 
order  to  cheer  and  encourage  them,  promised  to  send  to  them 
the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  He  describes  as  another  7rapdK\r)To<;, 
advocate,  helper,  or  comforter  (in  the  ancient  sense  of  that 
term  as  =  one  who  stands  beside  a  man  and  puts  strength  in 
him),  and  of  whom  He  says  that  when  He  "  is  come  He  will 
guide  you  into  all  truth :  for  He  shall  not  speak  of  Himself, 
but  whatsoever  He  shall  hear  that  shall  He  speak :  and 
He  will  show  you  things  to  come"  (John  xvi.  13).  Xo\v, 
how  are  we  to  interpret  such  language  on  any  other  supposi 
tion  than  that  it  is  of  a  personal  agent  that  it  is  uttered  ? 
Suppose  that  we  understand  by  the  phrase  "  spirit  of  truth  " 
here  merely  a  divine  influence  experienced  within  the  mind  of 
the  disciples,  with  what  propriety  could  this  be  called  another 
•jrapaKXrjrof,  as  distinguished  from  Jesus  Christ,  a  concrete 
person  ?  or  how  could  this  be  said  to  act  as  a  "guide,"  to 
"speak,"  to  "hear,"  and  to  "show"  ?  and  what  possible  mean 
ing  can  we  attach  to  our  Lord's  assertion  that  this  subjective 
influence  was  not  to  speak  of  Himself,  but  according  as  He 
should  hear  from  others  ?  Such  language  surely  necessitates 
the  conclusion  that  the  object  of  whom  it  is  used  is  a  personal 
agent.  And  in  connection  with  this  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
how  our  Lord  uses,  in  reference  to  this  object,  the  masculine 
personal  pronouns  e/ceivos  and  01/7-09,  and  the  relative  09, 
throughout  this  context.  Such  a  usage  is  grammatically 
incorrect,  and  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  principle  of 
a  constructio  ad  sensum.  But  this  presumes  that  the  object 
denoted  by  irvev^a  is  a  person,  for  only  on  that  presumption 
will  the  principle  of  a  constructio  ad  sensum  apply.  Putting 
this  beside  the  general  tenor  of  our  Lord's  statements  in  this 
context,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  when  He  spoke  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  He  had  in  His  own  mind,  and  meant  to  convey  to  the 
minds  of  His  disciples,  the  concept  of  a  personal  agent. 

In  Acts  xiii.  2  we  read,  "  As  they  ministered  to  the  Lord 
and  lasted,  the  Holy  Spirit  said,  '  Separate  me  Barnabas  and 
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Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them.' "  Here 
the  Holy  Spirit  appears  as  selecting  and  calling  men  to  a 
particular  work,  and  as  commanding  the  Church  to  set  these 
men  apart  as  His  instruments  for  that  work.  What  is  this 
Holy  Spirit  of  which  such  things  are  said  ?  If  it  be  replied, 
A  divine  influence,  we  ask,  In  whom  ?  or  where  ?  In  Barnabas 
and  Saul  ?  But  how  could  an  influence  within  them  speak 
to  and  command  the  Church  ?  or  how  could  men  be  set  apart 
for  something  that  was  within  themselves  ?  It  must  be 

o 

obvious  that  the  simplest  and  most  natural  explanation  of 
language  like  this  is  furnished  by  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  here  mentioned  is  a  personal  agent,  and  not  a 
mere  influence. 

In  Acts  xv.  28  the  exercise  of  judgment  is  ascribed  to 
the  Holy  Spirit :  "  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to 
us,"  etc.  Does  the  Holy  Spirit  here  mean  a  divine  influence  ? 
If  so,  will  any  one  tell  us  what  is  meant  by  a  particular 
course  appearing  good,  i.e.  commending  itself  to  the  judgment 
of  a  divine  influence  ?  Is  not  this,  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  observes, 
simply  "  nonsense  "  ?  Shall  we  then  say  that  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  here  we  are  to  understand  a  subjective  state  of  the 
apostle's  mind  ?  If  so,  what,  we  ask,  is  the  distinction  between 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  "  us  "  to  whom  as  well  as  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  course  in  question  seemed  good  ?  Suppose  we 
substitute  for  the  words  "  the  Holy  Spirit "  what,  according 
to  this  interpretation,  is  their  equivalent,  and  read  the  passage 
thus :  "  It  seemed  good  to  a  subjective  state  of  our  minds  and 
to  us,"  etc.,  do  we  not  again  produce  nonsense  ?  How  much 
better  at  once  to  follow  what  common  sense  dictates,  and 
where  an  act  of  judgment  is  ascribed  to  an  object  understand 
by  that  object  a  personal  existence  to  which  alone  acts  of 
judgment  are  appropriate  —  especially  when  this  object  is 
represented  as  uniting  in  this  act  with  others  who  are  un 
doubtedly  persons ! 

In  1  Cor.  xii.  11  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  possess 
ing  and  exercising  will:  "But  all  these  wrorketh  that  one  and 

O  o 

the  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  He 
will"  Here  we  have  the  Spirit  selecting  individuals,  and 
conferring  upon  them  miraculous  gifts  according  to  His  own 
sovereign  will.  Can  there  be  a  more  distinct  and  undeniable 
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ascription  of  personality  than  this  ?  In  what  does  personality 
consist,  if  not  in  the  possession  and  exercise  of  will  ?  And 
if  it  was  in  virtue  of  an  act  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  each  received  the  miraculous  gift  he  had  to  exer 
cise,  are  we  not  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  subject 
in  which  that  will  operated  is  a  personal  agent  ? 

The  same  conclusion  is  pressed  upon  us  by  those  passages 
which  represent  the  Holy  Spirit  as  capable  of  being  acted  on 
by  men.     Such  are  those  passages  that  speak  of  the  Spirit 
as  being  "  grieved,"  being  "  resisted,"  being  "  lied  "  to,  being 
"  tempted,"    being   "  blasphemed,"    and   the   like.       In    what 
special  meaning  these  terms  are  to  be  taken  it  does  not  fall 
within  our  province  at  present  to  inquire ;  it  is  enough  that, 
mean  what  they  may  as  respects  the  nature  of  the  effect  pro 
duced,  the  mere  use  of  such  phraseology  in  reference  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  by  this  phrase 
we   are   to    understand   a   personal    agent    and   not   a   mere 
influence.     How  can  one  grieve,  or  blaspheme,  or  tempt  an 
influence  ?  and  though   it  is   possible,  certainly,  to  resist  an 
influence,  yet  when  we  read  the  entire  passage  in  which  this 
expression  occurs  as  applied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  shall  see 
that  it  is  not  to  any  opposition  to  an  internal  impulse  of  the 
source  of  which  the  parties  themselves  are  unconscious,  but 
to  the  conscious  resistance  to  some  command,  expressive  of 
the  will  and  authority  of  another,  that  the  statement  relates. 
"  Ye  stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do 
always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost :  as  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye  " 
(Acts  vii.  51).      These  words  were  spoken  by  Stephen  to  the 
Sanhedrin  when  he  stood  before  them  and  made  his  defence. 
Now  to  what  was  it  that  he  referred  in  making  this  charge 
against  them  ?     Was  it  to  certain  states  of  their  own  mind  ? 
or  to  certain  mysterious  influences  exerted  on  them  ?     Was 
it  not  rather  to  the  outward  message  which  had  been  brought 
to  them  by  our  Lord  and  His  disciples,  which  they  had  cast 
away  from   them   and  resisted  ? — just    as   their  fathers  had 
resisted   the   messages   sent   to    them    by    the    prophets,    as 
Stephen  goes  on  in  the  following  verses  more  fully  to  assert. 
To  resist  the  Holy  Ghost,  then,  is  to  treat  as  false  such  an 
objective  announcement  of  truth  as  Christ,  His  apostles,  and 
the  prophets  brought.     But  how  can  this  be  unless  of  that 

VOL.  II.  U 
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announcement  the  Holy  Spirit  be  the  author  ?  Here,  then, 
the  Holy  Spirit  appears  as  a  witness  and  a  teacher  who  is 
resisted  when  His  message  is  set  at  nought.  Is  not  this 
most  distinctly  to  ascribe  to  Him  the  attributes  and  qualities 
of  a  person  ? 

The  comparison  of  these  different  statements  of  Scripture 
must  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  by  the  sacred  writers 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  whom  they  speak  was  by  them  regarded 
as  a  person.  There  is  no  criterion  of  personality  which  they 
have  not  enabled  us  to  apply  so  as  to  satisfy  ourselves  on 
this  point.  If  intelligence,  will,  activity,  and  receptivity  be 
marks  of  a  personal  existence,  then  are  all  of  these  so 
frequently  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit  that  we  must  either 
regard  the  sacred  writers  as  singularly  incorrect  in  their  use 
of  language,  or  believe  that  they  themselves  regarded  and 
meant  their  readers  to  regard  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  Person. 
We  have,  in  fact,  just  the  same  kind  of  evidence  for  the 
Personality  of  the  Spirit  that  we  have  for  that  of  the  Divine 
Being  ;  and  so  far  as  the  statements  of  Scripture  are  con 
cerned,  we  have  that  evidence  equally  explicit  for  the  one  as 
fur  the  other. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THE  PERSON  OF  THE  HOLY  S PI  KIT. 

ii.   The  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirif. 

Besides  proving  His  Personality,  however,  some  of  the 
passages  we  have  been  considering  suggest  something  still 
higher  and  more  peculiar  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit,  The 
very  expressions  Spirit  of  God  and  Holy  Spirit  carry  in 
them  something  divine  ;  and  if  such  expressions  describe  a 
personal  agent,  and  not  a  mere  power  or  influence  of  which 
God  is  the  cause  or  source,  we  can  hardly  hesitate  to  call 
that  Person  divine.  "When,  moreover,  we  find  this  Spirit  of 
God  associated  with  Jehovah  the  supreme  God  in  counsel 
and  working;  when  we  find  this  a^ent  exercising  His 
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authority  in  sending  forth  prophets  and  apostles,  fitting  them 
for  their  work,  and  commanding  them  what  they  are  to  do  ; 
when  we  find  ascribed  to  Him  the  office  of  Trapa/cX^ro?  or 
helper  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  who  should  supply  to  them 
all  that  His  personal  presence  had  supplied ;  when  we  find 
the  exercise  of  a  sovereign  will  ascribed  to  Him  in  the 
dispensation  of  miraculous  gifts ;  and  when  we  find  an 
offence  against  Him  treated  as  a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye, — we 
are  constrained  to  feel  that  the  Being  of  whom  such  things 
may  be  said  is  in  nature  and  dignity  far  beyond  the  sphere 
of  creature  existence.  We  are  thus  led  to  inquire  whether 
Scripture  supplies  us  with  any  further  and  more  precise 
information  on  this  point. 

The  answer  to  this  inquiry  is,  that  the  sacred  writers 
clearly  teach  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  Divine  Person,  and 
that  by  the  same  kind  of  evidence  by  which  they  assure  us 
of  the  true  and  proper  Deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
evidence  for  the  latter  is  indeed  more  copious  than  the 
evidence  for  the  former,  but  it  is  exactly  of  the  same  kind, 
and  therefore  not  less  convincing. 

A  brief  survey  of  this  evidence  may  be  now  given. 

(i.)  Though  the  Holy  Spirit  is  nowhere  expressly  called 
God  in  Scripture,  and  though  none  of  the  peculiar  names  of 
God  are  applied  to  Him,  yet  in  repeated  instances  the  phrase 
Holy  Spirit  and  Spirit  of  God  is  used  interchangeably  with 
the  term  God,  and  the  things  which  are  imputed  to  the 
one  are  imputed  also  to  the  other.  Take,  for  example,  the 
language  of  Peter  to  Ananias  (Acts  v.  3,  4)  ;  it  is  evident 
that  to  lie  to  God  and  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  are  one  and 
the  same  thing;  a  position  which  is  tenable  only  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God.  In  this  respect  it 
is  of  no  moment  whether  we  understand  the  Holy  Spirit 
here  as  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  dwelling  in  the  apostles,  or 
the  Spirit  dwelling  in  the  Church  as  the  source  of  purity 
and  illumination.  In  either  case  the  lie  of  Ananias  was 
an  attempt  to  deceive  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  this  Peter 
identifies  with  an  attempt  to  deceive  God.  These  two 
propositions  are  capable  of  being  harmonized  only  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Spirit  as  a  person  to  whom  a  lie  can 
be  uttered  is  a  Divine  Person,  is  God. 
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We  find  a  similar  collocation  in  1  Cor.  iii.  1C,  where  St. 
Paul  says,  "  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God, 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ? "  a  statement 
which  he  repeats  (vi.  19)  in  the  form:  "What,  know  ye  not 
that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? "  and 
again  in  2  Cor.  vi.  1 6  he  calls  believers  the  "  temple  of  God," 
who  has  promised  to  "dwell  in  them  and  be  their  God." 
From  these  statements  it  is  plain  that  to  be  a  temple  of  the 
Spirit  and  to  be  a  temple  of  God  are  one  and  the  same  thing ; 
that  for  the  Spirit  to  dwell  in  a  man  or  in  a  Church  is  the 
same  thing  as  for  God  to  dwell  there ;  and  that  it  is  by  God's 
Spirit  making  the  bodies  of  believers  His  temple  that  God 
becomes  to  them  in  actual  manifestation  and  realized  blessed 
ness  their  God.  As  these  passages  cannot  be  interpreted  of 
a  mere  effect  produced  on  men's  minds  by  divine  power,  but 
relate  to  the  indwelling  in  man  of  a  personal  agency 
denominated  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  obvious  that  the  being  so 
named  is  identified  with  God,  and  therefore  must  be  viewed  as 
a  Divine  Agent.  AVhilst,  therefore,  we  cannot,  as  in  the  case 
of  our  Lord,  adduce  the  argumcntum  onomasticum,  the  Name- 
argument,  directly  in  proof  of  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
we  can  adduce  what  is  not  less  cogent,  the  interchange  of  the 
term  "  God  "  with  the  phrase  "  Holy  Spirit  "  as  designating 
one  and  the  same  Person,  and  thereby  indicating  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  be  God. 

(ii.)  The  divine  attribute  of  omniscience  or  Infinite  intel 
ligence  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  The  Spirit,"  we  read, 
"  searcheth  all  tilings,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God.1  For 
what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man 
which  is  in  him  ?  even  so  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man, 
but  the  Spirit  of  God."  Here  the  Spirit  is  said  to  search,  i.e. 
explore,  become  cognizant  of  the  deep  things  of  God,  those 
things  which  the  apostle  elsewhere  says  are  "unsearchable, 
and  past  finding  out,"  2  i.e.  such  as  no  creative  intellect  can  dis 
cover  or  comprehend.  The  Spirit  is  here  said  also  to  know 
the  things  of  God,  i.e.  the  thoughts,  purposes,  plans  of  God, 

1  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11.  The  word  rendered  "  searcheth "  is  'ipiwa,  on  which 
Chrysostora  remarks  :  olx.  uyvoiai,  aXX'  axpifcov;  yvto/r-cv;,  Itrau0a.  TO  ifumv 
ivfl!;XT/xc'v. 

'2   anfypivifiret  TO.  Kfi/jmnK  alrau  xcii  aft^i^vittffTii  a.1  c$ot  at/rov,  Rom.  XI.   33. 
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just  as  a  man's  spirit  knows,  i.e.  is  conversant  with  the  man's 
own  thoughts,  purposes,  and  plans.  Such  a  statement  ascribes 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  divine  knowledge,  such  knowledge  as  God 
alone  can  have ;  for  who  can  penetrate  to  the  unrevealed, 
unuttered  thoughts  of  God  but  God  Himself  ?  To  evade  the 
force  of  this  as  an  argument  for  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
some  have  pressed  the  apostle's  analogy  here,  and  have 
argued  that  as  the  spirit  of  man  is  simply  the  man  himself 
as  an  intelligent  being,  so  the  Spirit  of  God  here  is  not  a 
distinct  personality,  but  only  that  quality  of  God  by  which 
He  is  an  Intelligence,  by  which  He  knows.  But  this  is 
pressing  the  apostle's  analogy  too  closely,  and  gives  to  his 
words  a  meaning  not  borne  out  by  the  context  or  by  the  form 
of  his  expression.  For  in  the  preceding  context  it  is  plain 
that  by  the  Spirit  is  meant  not  the  divine  intelligence,  nor 
simply  God  as  intelligent,  but  that  Agent  by  whom  effects 
are  produced  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  by  whom  the  apostles 
were  made  to  know  those  things  which  they  revealed  to  others. 
"  God,"  says  he,  "  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  His  Spirit," 
where  by  the  very  form  of  the  phraseology  we  are  constrained 
to  understand  by  the  Spirit  an  Agency  in  some  sense  distinct 
from  God.  Besides,  had  the  apostle  intended  to  represent  the 
Spirit  of  God  here  as  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  God  as 
the  soul  or  intellect  of  a  man  stands  to  the  man,  he  would 
have  made  some  such  addition  to  the  words  TO  rrrvevfjM  rov 
Qeov  as  he  has  made  to  the  words  TO  Trvevpa  rov  dvdpMtrov, 
viz.  TO  ev  avraj.  Not  only,  however,  is  no  such  addition 
made,  but  in  contrast  to  the  irvev^a  TO  ev  avry,  which 
belongs  to  man,  the  apostle  describes  God's  Spirit  as  TO  eic  rov 
Qeov,  "  that  which  is  of  [out  of]  God."  As  the  passage  stands, 
the  idea  conveyed  to  the  reader  naturally  is  that  whilst  the 
spirit  of  man  is  that  intelligence  which  is  in  himself,  shut 
up  in  him,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  in  some  sense  distinct  from 
Him.  The  Spirit  of  man  is  TO  ev  avrm,  that  which  is  in  him  ; 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  simply  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  TO  etc 
0eoO.  Not  unintentionally,  surely,  is  this  variety  of  expression 
used ;  and  it  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  preclude  the  interpreta 
tion  which  would  make  the  Spirit  of  God  here  either  simply 
God  Himself  or  the  soul  of  the  divine  substance,  dwelling 
there  as  the  soul  of  man  dwells  within  his  material  organism. 
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"  The  argument,"  says  Dr.  Pye  Smith  in  remarking  on  this 
passage,  "  is  from  the  greater  to  the  less,  from  the  universal 
to  the  particular.  If  the  Spirit  searches  out  or  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  ALL  things,  '  even  the  deep  things  of  God,' 
certainly  He  is  able  to  reveal  the  entire  system  of  religious 
doctrine,  'the  wisdom  of  God — the  hidden  wisdom  which  God 
had  ordained  before  the  world — the  things  which  eye  had  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  had  entered  into  the  heart  of  man.' 
The  highest  intelligence  of  creatures  must  exclaim,  '  0  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of 
God  !  How  unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and  His  ways  past 
finding  out ! '  But  no  such  inability  belongs  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 
These  infinite  depths  are  all  penetrated  by  Him."  l 

In  like  manner,  when  the  Psalmist  says,  "  Whither  shall  I 
go  from  Thy  Spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  Thy  presence  ?  " 
(Ps.  cxxxix.  7),  he  evidently  ascribes  to  the  Spirit  the  same 
omnipresent  omniscience  which  he  ascribes  to  God.  The 
testimony,  however,  of  this  passage  is  not  so  decisive,  because 
by  "  Spirit  "  here  may  be  meant  simply  the  divine  intelligence 
or  pervading  power.  As,  however,  the  Spirit  which  created, 
sustains,  and  pervades  the  universe  is  represented  in  the  0.  T. 
as  in  some  sense  distinct  from  God,  we  may  probably  regard 
this  utterance  of  the  Psalmist  as  a  profession  of  his  belief  in 
the  omniscience  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  a  personal  existence. 

An  undoubted  testimony  to  the  Spirit's  omniscience  is 
furnished  by  St.  Paul  when  he  says,  "  The  Spirit  also  maketh 
intercession  for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered," 
and  thereby  "  helpeth  our  infirmities  "  (Horn.  viii.  26).  The 
Spirit  here  is  undoubtedly  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  objective 
personality  as  distinct  from  the  renewed  nature  in  the  believer, 
and  as  distinct  from  God  the  Father  to  whom  prayer  is 
presented.  But  if  the  Holy  Spirit  so  knows  our  mental  and 
spiritual  condition  as  to  come  to  our  help,  and  intercede  for  us 
so  as  to  secure  for  us  blessings  we  know  not  for  ourselves  to 
ask,  then  must  He  possess  that  knowledge  which  only  God 
possesses — that  faculty  which  can  read  the  unuttered  desires 
of  the  soul,  yea,  which  can  interpret  the  unformed  wishes  and 
longings  of  the  heart.  And  when  this  is  affirmed  in  regard  to 
the  people  of  God  at  large,  there  is  of  necessity  ascribed  to 
1  Discourse  on  the  Ptrzonality  and  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  p.  41. 
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Him  omniscience  in  the  largest  and  fullest  sense,  for  nothing 
less  is  adequate  to  the  mighty  task  of  so  knowing  all  the 
wants  and  all  the  weaknesses  of  all  the  people  of  God 
throughout  the  world  as  properly  to  represent  their  case  and 
procure  for  them  that  which  shall  meet  their  necessities  and 
supply  to  them  the  help  they  need.  As  it  is  only  a  divine 
Saviour  who  can  so  undertake  for  His  people  as  to  procure 
them  acceptance  with  God,  so  it  is  only  a  divine  Intercessor 
who  can  so  represent  them  as  to  bring  down  upon  them 
blessings  such  as  shall  supply  their  utmost  and  most  peculiar 
needs.  It  is  Deity  on  the  throne,  Deity  at  the  altar,  and 
Deity  at  the  footstool  that  alone  can  secure  for  us  full  and 
final  redemption. 

(iii.)  We  find  boundless  power  also  ascribed  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  Scripture  He  is  represented  as  the  sovereign 
Agent  in  the  working  of  miracles  ;  "  all  these,"  says  the  apostle, 
speaking  of  the  miraculous  gifts  in  the  primitive  Churches, 
"  worketh  that  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to  every 
man  severally  as  He  will"  (1  Cor.  xii.  11).  Repeated 
instances  occur  in  which  acts  of  a  supernatural  kind  ar'e 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  Him  were  holy  men  of  old 
inspired  to  write  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  the  prophets  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  Him  ;  He  spake  by  the  prophet ;  by 
Him  was  our  Saviour  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  by  Him  was  our  Lord  consecrated  to  His  work  at  His 
baptism  ;  by  Him  was  He  led  up  to  be  tempted  by  the  devil 
in  the  wilderness ;  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  He  returned 
into  Galilee  ;  by  the  Spirit  of  God  He  cast  out  devils ;  by  the 
eternal  Spirit  He  offered  Himself  unto  God  ;  according  to  the 
Spirit  of  holiness  He  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
power  by  His  resurrection  from  the  dead.  By  the  Holy 
Spirit  men  are  regenerated  and  created  anew ;  by  Him 
believers  are  sanctified,  and  made  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  a 
holy  and  heavenly  life ;  by  Him  they  are  led ;  by  Him  they 
are  strengthened  with  power;  and  by  Him  they  have  all 
access  unto  the  Father,  and  are  made  temples  of  God,  where 
He  delights  to  dwell.  Works  like  these  are  repeatedly  and 
distinctly  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  the  Holy  Spirit :  Are  they 
not  of  such  a  kind  as  only  a  divine  Agent  can  effect  ?  If 
they  be  ascribed  to  a  Power  less  than  divine,  is  not  the 
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boundary  line  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite  obscured, 
and  the  most  certain  evidences  of  divine  agency  rendered 
doubtful  or  altogether  invalidated  ? 

Of  the  passages  above  cited  it  is  fair  to  remark  that  two 
are  susceptible  of  another  meaning  than  that  which  refers 
them  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  allude  to  that  in  which  Christ  is 
said  to  have  been  declared  the  Son  of  God  with  power  by  the 
"  Spirit  of  Holiness,"  and  that  in  which  He  is  said  to  have 
offered  up  Himself  by  the  Eternal  Spirit.  By  the  Trz^eO/xa 
aiyioMTVvrjs  in  the  former  of  these  passages  some  understand 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
He  derived  by  descent  from  David ;  and  the  same  meaning  is 
also  given  by  some  to  the  alwviov  irvev^a  of  the  latter  passage  ; 
while  others  regard  the  irvev/j-a  in  both  cases  as  describing  the 
heavenly  state  into  which  Christ  has  entered  as  distinguished 
from  that  state  in  which  He  appeared  here  below,  and  in 
which  He  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  died  as  a  sacrifice 
to  be  offered  within  the  vail.  There  is  much  difficulty  con 
nected  with  the  proper  interpretation  of  both  passages.  On 
the  whole,  I  think  the  interpretation  which  understands  them 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  one  least  burdened  with  difficulties ; 
but  as  uncertainty  hangs  over  this,  it  is  but  fair  to  allow  for 
this  in  adducing  them  for  purposes  of  proof. 

(iv.)  The  Holy  Spirit  is  joined  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  as  the  object  of  religious  worship,  as  the  object  of  prayer, 
and  as  the  source  of  spiritual  blessing.  The  first  teachers  of 
Christianity  were  sent  forth  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations 
by  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  i.e.  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  enjoyment  of 
the  revealed  truth  of  the  triune  God.  Now,  as  Dr.  "VVardlaw 
justly  observes,  "  on  the  very  first  aspect  of  this  text  it  seems 
most  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  one  true  God  is  here 
associated  with  two  of  His  creatures,  or  with  one  of  His 
creatures  and  an  attribute,  an  energy  or  mode  of  operation ; " 
and  "  the  unreasonableness,"  he  adds,  "  is  increased  when  the 
words  are  considered  as  the  terms  of  an  initiatory  rite  con 
nected  with  a  religion  in  which  all  worship  but  that  which  is 
addressed  to  the  one  Jehovah  is,  under  every  form,  whether 
expressed  or  implied,  so  decidedly  and  totally  condemned."1 
1  Discourses  on  Soc'mian  Controversy,  p.  46. 
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We  find  also  the  apostle  conjoining  these  three  in  one  act  of 
supplication :  "  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with 
you  all.  Amen"  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14).  The  support  which  this 
passage  lends  to  the  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  even  a  cursory  reader ;  for 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  incongruous  than  the  conjunc 
tion  of  two  persons  with  an  attribute  or  quality  of  one  of  them 
in  an  invocation ;  nor  could  any  interpretation  be  more  arbi 
trary  than  when  three  objects  are  invoked  together  to  admit 
the  personality  of  two  of  them  and  deny  that  of  the  third. 
But  not  less  decisively  does  the  passage  speak  for  the  Deity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  proper  object 
of  prayer  is  God,  then  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  here, 
especially  when  that  is  conjoined  expressly  in  one  address 
with  the  invocation  of  God,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  mind  of  the  apostle  the  Holy  Ghost  was  regarded  and 
reverenced  as  a  Divine  Person. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Apocalypse  we  have  the  follow 
ing  invocation :  "  Grace  unto  you,  and  peace,  from  Him  who 
is,  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come ;  and  from  the  seven 
spirits  which  are  before  His  throne ;  and  from  Jesus  Christ, 
the  faithful  witness,"  etc.  (i.  4).  By  "  the  seven  spirits  of 
God"  here  the  best  commentators  understand  the  Spirit  of  God, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  thus  described  according  to  the  style 
of  Oriental  symbolism  which  pervades  this  book.  Farther  on 
in  the  book  (iv.  5)  these  are  expressly  called  "  the  seven 
spirits  of  God ; "  and  at  v.  6  they  are  represented  as  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lamb,  and  sent  forth  by  Him  into  the  whole 
earth.  Now,  this  proves  that  these  seven  spirits  are  exist 
ences  or  agencies  distinct  from  God  Himself,  not  mere 
creations  of  His  power,  as  might,  indeed,  be  inferred  from 
their  being  collocated  witli  God  and  Jesus  Christ  as  beings  of 
one  kind.  This  collocation  also  forbids  our  regarding  them, 
with  some  commentators,  as  angels, — an  interpretation  \\hich 
even  De  Wette  rejects,  observing  that  "  these  seven  spirits 
form,  with  God  and  Christ,  the  primal  source  of  grace  and 
praise,  whence  it  is  clear  that  the  threefold  representation 
here  corresponds  to  the  Trinity  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  seven  angels  that  stand  before  God's  throne  are  mere 
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creatures,  servants  of  the  divine  will,  media  and  manifestations 
of  the  omnipotence  that  rules  the  world."  The  same  commen 
tator  also  explains  the  use  of  the  phrase  seven  spirits  for  the 
one  Holy  Spirit,  as  resting  on  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the 
number  seven  as  the  number  of  perfection,  and  adds,  "  This 
holy,  perfect  number  denotes  the  multiform  agency  of  the 
Spirit  of  God."  Diisterdieck,  one  of  the  latest  commentators 
on  the  Apocalypse,  adopts  the  same  view,  and  says,  "  The 
Spirit  cannot,  in  His  essential  oneness,  be  represented  either 
as  before  the  throne  of  God  or  as  sent  into  all  the  earth ; 
therefore  there  is  required  the  concrete  representation  which 
is  furnished  by  the  holy  number  seven,  symbolizing  the  divine 
fulness ;  and  hence  the  one  Spirit  is  represented  as  seven 
spirits,  as  elsewhere  He  is  represented  as  seven  eyes  and  as 
seven  lamps."  Here  again,  then,  we  have  the  Holy  Spirit 
joined  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  a  solemn  act  of 
invocation. 

It  follows  from  these  passages  that  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
divine  worship  is  to  be  offered  and  divine  honour  ascribed,  the 
•  same  as  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son.  To  give  such  honour 
or  worship  to  one  not  truly  divine  would  be  blasphemy  or 
idolatry.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  withhold  this  from  one 
whom  the  Author  of  our  religion  and  His  apostles  place  on 
a:i  equality  with  God  as  the  object  of  religions  respect  and 
worship,  cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than  presumptuous,  if 
not  impious. 

(v.)  Scripture  represents  the  Holy  Spirit  as  being  sinned 
against  by  men.  The  Israelites  were  charged  by  God  through 
the  prophet  with  the  sin  of  rebelling  against  and  vexing  His 
Holy  Spirit ;  our  Lord  speaks  of  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  Ananias  and  Sapphira  are  said  to  have  lied  unto  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Xow,  that  against  which  man  may  sin,  against 
which  he  may  rebel,  and  that  to  which  he  may  lie,  is  not 
only  of  necessity  a  person,  but  must  be  regarded  in  the  cases 
specified  as  a  Divine  Person.  For  though  one  may  by  mis 
conduct  vex  and  rebel  against  a  creature,  when  God  says  that 
men  have  rebelled  against  and  vexed-  His  Holy  Spirit,  we 
cannot  suppose  for  a  moment  that  any  creature  is  intended. 
God's  Holy  Spirit  must  be  something  divine  ;  and  if  it  is  not 
a  mere  divine  attribute  or  energy,  but  a  person,  it  follows  that 
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the  being  of  -whom  this  language  is  used  is  a  Divine  Person. 
Again,  it  is  quite  possible  to  blaspheme  a  creature  ;  but  when 
it  is  said  that  blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  sin  so 
enormous  that  it  cannot  be  forgiven,  we  are  shut  up  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Being  against  whom  this  sin  is  committed 
is  none  else  than  God.  \Ve  may  not  be  able  to  determine 
precisely  what  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is,  but  we  may 
be  certain  that  a  sin  involving  such  unparalleled  guilt  cannot 
be  committed  against  any  being  inferior  to  God.  And,  in 
fine,  as  the  lie  which  Ananias  and  his  wife  told  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  so  expressly  said  by  the  apostle  to  have  been  a  lie 
unto  God,  for,  said  he,  "  thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto 
God,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  here 
represented  as  a  truly  Divine  Person. 

(vi.)  The  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  the 
author  of  spiritual  gifts  to  men.  We  have  already  noticed 
that  He  is  conjoined  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  this 
respect,  and  from  this  conjunction  we  have  drawn  an  argu 
ment  in  favour  of  the  Spirit's  Deity.  But,  apart  from  this 
conjunction,  there  is  in  the  mere  fact  itself  that  He  is  the 
author  of  spiritual  blessings  to  men  evidence,  of  His  being 
divine.  For  no  being  can  confer  spiritual  blessings  and  gifts 
but  God ;  and  consequently  when  it  is  stated  that  these  are 
bestowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  whose  action  they  are  ascribed,  if  not  a 
mere  divine  energy,  is  really  and  truly  God.  But  that  it  is 
not  of  a  mere  divine  energy  that  this  is  said  is  evident  from 
what  the  apostle,  in  writing  on  this  subject,  says  as  to  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit  in  this  matter :  "  Distributing,"  says  he, 
"  to  each  severally  as  He  wills."  Mere  energy  operates  as  it 
is  directed  by  the  being  who  possesses  it ;  that  which  exercises 
will  and  acts  according  to  purpose  must  be  a  Person.  It 
follows  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  distributes  divine  gifts 
according  to  His  own  will,  must  be  a  Divine  Person. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  evidence  from  Scripture  on  which 
we  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  personality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Of  the  passages  cited  there  are  some  which 
undoubtedly  are  capable  of  being  interpreted  so  as  not  to 
involve  that  doctrine ;  but  to  adduce  these  in  order  to  dis 
prove  the  doctrine  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  in  a  court  of 
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law  to  adduce  a  number  of  witnesses  whose  testimony  was 
ambiguous  to  upset  the  evidence  of  witnesses  whose  testimony 
was  clear,  distinct,  and  full.  The  case  stands  thus :  In  some 
passages  the  phrase  Holy  Spirit  is  used  so  that  it  may  be 
equally  well  understood  either  of  a  Person  or  of  an  Influence 
or  Power ;  in  a  number  of  other  passages  it  is  used  where  it 
can  l)c  understood  only  of  a  Person.  On  the  principle, 
therefore,  of  the  Inductive  Logic,  that  that  which  alone 
accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  true 
cause,  we  conclude  that  the  interpretation  which  alone  applies 
to  all  the  passages  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  spoken  of  is 
the  true  one,  and  that  consequently  we  are  to  receive  His  true 
and  proper  Deity  as  a  truth  taught  us  in  Scripture. 

(vii.)  Two  objections  to  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
be  noticed. 

1.  An  objection  has  been  adduced  against  the  doctrine  to 
which  we  are  thus  brought,  drawn  from  the  fact  that  in 
Scripture  so  little  is  said  of  the  adoration  or  worship  of  the 
Spirit.  In  reply  to  this,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  conjunc 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  as  the 
object  of  prayer,  already  referred  to,  as  much  implies  the 
offering  of  worship  to  the  Spirit  as  if  He  had  been  alone 
invoked.  It  may  indeed  appear  at  first  sight  strange  that, 
supposing  the  Spirit  to  be  a  Divine  Person,  there  should  be 
no  injunctions  in  Scripture  to  pray  to  Him  or  to  worship  Him, 
and  no  instances  recorded  in  which  acts  of  devotion  were 
addressed  to  the  Holy  Spirit  apart  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  But  whilst  the  absence  of  these  cannot  invalidate  the 
evidence  arising  from  the  actual  invocation  of  Him  along  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  fact  itself  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  position  which  the  Spirit  occupies  in  the  work  of 
redemption.  In  this  work  it  is  the  special  office  of  the 
Spirit  to  carry  on  the  work  of  grace  in  the  souls  of  the  saints, 
and,  among  other  things,  to  aid  them  to  pray,  so  that  they 
shall  ask  as  they  ought  the  things  that  they  need.  According 
to  the  representation  of  Scripture,  we  pray  to  the  Father, 
through  the  Son,  by  the  Spirit ;  and  bonce  the  Spirit,  being 
brought  before  us  thus  markedly  as  the  divine  Author  or 
Source  of  true  prayer,  there  is  an  obvious  reason  why  He 
should  not  also  be  prominently  brought  before  us  as  the  Being 
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to  whom  prayer  is  to  be  addressed.  In  the  economy  of  grace 
the  Father  appears  as  the  Divine  Source  of  all  blessing ;  the 
Son  as  the  Divine  Mediator,  through  whom  all  blessing  flows 
from  God  to  men ;  and  the  Spirit  as  the  Agent  in  men  by 
whom  man  is  prepared  to  receive  the  blessing,  is  led  to  seek 
it,  and  has  it  effectually  applied  to  his  heart.  It  is  obviously 
in  keeping  with  this  that  the  Father  should  principally  be 
set  before  us  in  Scripture  as  the  Being  to  whom  we  are  to 
direct  our  prayers ;  the  Son  less  so ;  and,  least  of  all,  the 
Spirit.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  Spirit  is 
not  the  proper  object  of  devotion,  and  may  not  be  directly 
invoked,  any  more  than  it  follows  that  we  may  not  pray 
directly  to  Christ,  or  offer  directly  to  Him  our  worship. 

2.  Another  objection  that  has  been  urged  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  true  and  proper  Deity  is,  that  He  is 
represented  as  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
as  sent  by  them;  whence,  it  is  argued,  He  must  be  inferior 
to  them  and  subordinate.  To  meet  this  objection,  recourse 
has  been  had  to  a  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  eternal  proces 
sion  or  spiration  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
by  which  it  is  held  that  the  Spirit  eternally  originate^  from 
the  essence  of  the  Father  and  Son,  so  as  to  be  in  essence  one 
with  them,  and,  by  consequence,  equal  to  them  essentially. 
Without  at  present  instituting  any  inquiry  into  this  doctrine, 
though  I  shall  come  to  consider  it  presently,  I  would  only 
now  observe,  as  to  the  point  before  us,  that,  even  admitting 
this  to  be  a  Scripture  doctrine,  it  only  half  meets  the  objec 
tion  ;  for  though  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  under 
stood  to  mean  His  eternal  origin  from  the  Father  and  Son, — 
though  we  may  swallow  the  self-contradiction  of  an  origin 
which  was  never  begun, — there  will  still  remain  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  Spirit's  being  sent  by  God  and  given  by  Him. 
This  obviously  cannot  be  referred  to  an  eternal  process,  but 
must  be  viewed  as  something  which  took  place  in  time ;  and 
the  question  therefore  still  presses  on  us,  Does  this  represen 
tation  of  the  Spirit  as  sent  by  the  Father  and  the  Son  present 
a  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  believing  the  Spirit  to  be 
divine,  one  in  essence  and  equal  in  glory  with  the  Father  and 
Son  ?  To  this  question  a  satisfactory  answer  may,  I  think, 
be  given ;  and  the  answer  which  suffices  for  this  will  suffice 
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also  for  the  question  about  the  bearing  on  our  present  topic 
of  the  2)roccssion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  sending  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  I  regard  as  one  and 
the  same  act  presented  under  different  aspects.  In  the 
former  we  have  the  subjective  side  of  the  same  truth  as 
that  of  which  the  latter  gives  the  objective  side ;  as  a  free 
agent  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds,  goes  forth  (etcTropeverai)  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son;  under  another  aspect  He  is  sent 
forth  by  them. 

Xow  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  sending  of  the  Spirit  by 
the  Father  and  Son  implies,  in  some  sense,  that  the  Spirit  is 
subordinate  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  But  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  this  subordination  is  essential,  for  it 
may  be  merely  official ;  and  in  this  case  it  may  be  maintained 
that  the  Spirit  is  equal  in  essence  to  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  yet  subordinate  to  them  in  the  economy  of  redemption. 
Even  among  men,  official  subordination  in  combination  with 
natural  and  essential  equality  is  so  common  as  to  be  one  of 
our  most  familiar  experiences.  Now  Scripture  teaches  us  that 
it  is  so  with  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity ;  in  essence  they 
are  one  and  equal,  whilst  in  the  economy  of  redemption  they 
are  officially  diverse  and  unequal.  The  Father  is  officially 
superior  to  the  Son ;  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  officially 
superior  to  the  Spirit ;  and  yet  all  three  are  of  one  essence, 
and  equal  in  power  and  glory.  This,  it  is  true,  is  a  great 
mystery,  but  it  is  mysterious  only  as  all  facts  concerning  the 
divine  nature  and  attributes  are  mysterious.  To  the  induc 
tive  inquirer  it  is  no  objection  to  a  fact  that  it  is  mysterious, 
and  when  two  facts  are  made  known  to  him  which  he  cannot 
combine  under  one  general  statement,  that  becomes  to  him  the 
most  acceptable  hypothesis  which  allows  both  their  proper 
authority  and  weight,  which  does  not  sacrifice  one  to  the 
other.  This  is  the  course  we  follow  in  the  case  before  us. 
Scripture  reveals  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and,  conse 
quently,  His  equality  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Scripture 
also  reveals  the  Spirit's  subordination  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  We  harmonize  these  statements  without  detracting  from 
either  of  them  by  the  hypothesis  that,  whilst  the  equality  is 
essential,  the  subordination  is  merely  official. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE  PERSON  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

iii.   The  Eelation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father  and  the  Son : 
The  Procession  of  the  Spirit. 

"What  has  been  advanced  may  serve  for  a  reply  to  the 
objection  which  has  been  adduced  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
true  and  proper  Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  will  be  neces 
sary,  however,  that  wTe  should  go  a  little  farther  into  the 
consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  other 
two  Persons  in  the  One  Godhead. 

This  relation  may  be  regarded  either  as  immanent  in 
respect  of  essence  or  transient  in  respect  of  function.  In 
regard  to  the  former,  the  doctrine  to  which  I  have  already 
adverted,  commonly  known  as  that  of  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  has  been  held  as  part  of  catholic  orthodox 
Christianity.  To  this,  therefore,  I  must  now  direct  your 
attention. 

(i.)  History  of  the  Dogma. 

In  the  creed  called  Athanasian  this  doctrine  is  thus  briefly 
expressed :  "  The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  ;  neither  made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten,  but  proceeding." 
In  the  creed  adopted  by  the  Council  at  Constantinople  in  A.D. 
381,  the  language  used  is  less  definite:  "  I  believe  ...  in 
the  Holy  Spirit,  Lord  and  life-giving,  who  proceedeth  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son ;  who,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 
together,  is  adored  and  glorified;  who  spoke  by  the  prophets;" 
and  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  of  which  the  Constantinopolitan  is 
only  an  expansion,  it  is  only  said,  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."  In  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  also,  the  farther  back 
we  advance  the  less  do  we  find  of  definite  traces  of  tin's  doctrine. 
Origen  seems  to  have  had  very  confused  views  on  the  subject  of 
the  Holy  Spirit's  relation  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Whilst 
in  some  parts  of  his  writings  he  seems  to  recognize  the  perfect 
equality  of  the  three  Persons  in  the  Trinity,  in  others  he 
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writes  as  if  lie  believed  that  the  Spirit  was  formed  by  the 
Son,  and  was  inferior  to  Him.  Thus,  after  referring  to  some 
who  thought  that  as  all  things  were  made  by  the  Word,  the 
Spirit  must  have  been  made  by  Him,  and  to  others  who  con 
tended  that  the  Spirit  was  unbegotten,  he  professes  his  own 
belief  thus  :  "  We,  however,  being  persuaded  that  there  are 
three  hypostases,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  believing  that  nothing  is  unbegotten  but  the  Father,  hold 
it  most  pious  and  true  that  of  all  things  made  by  the  Word 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  most  honourable."  ]  Jerome,  referring 
to  the  opinions  of  Origen,  says,  "  Though  he  says  he  knows 
not  whether  the  Spirit  be  made  or  not  made,  he  afterwards 
expresses  what  was  his  own  opinion,  asserting  that  nothing, 
excepting  the  Father  alone,  is  not  made." a  Tertullian  gives 
expression  to  more  definite  views  ;  he  asserts  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  but  holds  that  both  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are 
emanations  from  the  Father,  though  in  substance  equal  with 
Him.3  In  Iremeus,  Justin  Martyr,  etc.,  we  find  little  that 
enables  us  to  judge  of  the  views  they  held  regarding  the 
Spirit ;  in  some  places  they  seem  to  confound  the  Logos  and 
the  Pneuma ;  in  others,  to  represent  them  as  distinct ;  in  all, 
however,  the  idea  of  the  Spirit's  derivation  from  the  Father 
may  be  found  more  or  less  clearly  enunciated.  After  the 
Council  at  Nice,  and  chiefly  through  the  writings  of  Athanasius, 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  acquired  a  more  precise  and 
definite  form ;  and  it  is  after  that  that  we  find  the  dogma  of 
the  procession  of  the  Spirit  becoming  distinctly  recognized  and 
enunciated  as  a  Church  dogma.  Thus  Gregory  Xazianzen 
says,  "  Deity  is  common  to  all ;  what  is  peculiar  to  the 
Father  is  the  being  unbegotten,  to  the  Son  the  being  begotten, 
to  the  Spirit  the  being  sent  forth."  4  And  still  more  clearly 
Augustine  says,  "  Hold  most  firmly,  and  by  no  means  doubt, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  one  Spirit  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  For  the  Sou 
saith,  When  the  Spirit  of  truth  which  proceedeth  from  the 
Father  has  come, — where  He  teaches  that  this  is  His  Spirit, 
because  He  is  truth.  That  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
Son  is  also  taught  by  the  doctrine  of  the  prophets  and  the 

1  In  Joann.  apud  Huetii  Oriyeniana,  t.  ii.  p.  56. 

2  Ep.  59,  ad  Aritum.  3  See  adv.  Praxeam,  2  IF.  2  Oral.  xxv.  16. 
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apostles."1  Even  in  Augustine's  mind,  however,  this  dogma 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  definitively  settled,  for  we  find 
him  in  one  of  his  treatises  opening  the  question,  whether  in 
saying  that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  it  is  intended 
that  the  Father  is  a  source  or  beginning  for  the  Spirit ;  and 
this  he  answers  by  distinguishing  between  a  beginning  of 
what  is  made  and  a  beginning  of  what  is  given.  "  And  here," 
he  says,  "  it  becomes  clear  how  it  can  be  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  not  also  the  Son,  since  He  also  came  forth  from  the  Father, 
as  it  is  said  in  the  gospel.  For  the  Spirit  came  forth  not  as 
'born,  but  as  given,  and  therefore  is  not  called  Son,  because  He 
was  neither  born  like  the  Only-begotten,  nor  made  so  as  that 
He  might  become  a  son  by  adoption,  as  with  us." 2  This 
language  seems  almost  to  indicate  that  both  as  to  the  Sonship 
of  Christ  and  as  to  the  procession  of  the  Spirit,  Augustine 
held  that  these  distinctions  do  not  appertain  to  the  divine 
essence,  but  were  rather  economical,  having  reference  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  in  the  work  of 
redemption,  or  in  this  world.  The  dogma,  however,  of  the 
procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  became 
gradually  more  and  more  firmly  established  in  the  Latin 
Church,  especially  after  the  controversies  about  the  insertion 
of  the  word  "  Filioque  "  in  the  creed,  and  the  final  severance 
of  the  Latin  from  the  Greek  Church,  by  the  latter  of  which 
the  dogma  of  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father 
alone,  by  or  through  the  Son,  was  tenaciously  held.  Through 
the  schoolmen  the  doctrine  of  the  Latin  Church  on  this  head 
passed  to  the  theologians  of  the  Keformation,  and  has  found 
its  place  in  most  systems  of  theology  since.  In  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  it  is  inserted  thus : 
"  The  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is 
of  one  substance,  majesty,  and  glory  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  very  and  eternal  God."  In  the  Confession  of  Faith 
drawn  up  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  and 
adopted  as  the  Confession  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
doctrine  is  stated  more  precisely  thus :  "  In  the  Unity  of  the 
Godhead  there  be  Three  Persons,  of  one  substance,  power,  and 
eternity ;  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  Father  is  of  none,  neither  begotten  nor  proceed- 

1  De  Fide,  ad  Petrum,  c.  xi.  2  DC  Trimt.,  1.  v.  c.  15. 
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ing ;  the  Son  is  eternally  begotten  of  the  Father ;  the  Holy 
Ghost  eternally  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son." 
To  these  I  may  add  the  following  statements  of  the  doctrine 
by  divines  of  eminence.  Hollaz  :  "  The  hypostatic  character 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  spiratio  passiva,  or  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  i.e.  the  eternal 
origin  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  He  is  produced  within 
the  bosom  of  Deity  by  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  the  com 
munication  of  one  and  the  same  essence  numerically,  as  the 
common  breathing  of  both."  "  This  spiration,"  he  further 
says,  "  is  not  external,  as  was  the  breathing  of  Christ  on  His 
disciples  (John  xx.  22),  but  internal  and  immanent,  since  it 
took  place  within  the  bosom  of  Deity ;  not  transitory  or 
evanescent,  as  is  that  of  breathing  men,  but  eternal  and 
permanent,  because  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  eternity,  as 
the  breath  of  the  Almighty  (Job  xxxiii.  4),  and  the  Spirit  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord  (Ps.  xxxiii.  6) ;  not  an  accidental 
spiration,  but  a  substantial,  for  on  God  there  falls  no  accident, 
nor  can  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  divine  substance  and  person  be 
produced  by  an  accidental  act."  Turretine :  "  As  to  the 
Son  is  ascribed  7eW?;<m,  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ascribed 
cKTTopevais,  or  procession,  not  only  in  a  wide  sense  of  the 
word  as  if  it  denoted  origin  from  some  one,  for  in  this  sense 
it  might  be  used  as  well  of  the  Son,  to  whom  e'^oSo?  and 
e^eAeucrt?  are  attributed  when  it  is  said  that  He  came  out  from 
the  Father  (John  xvi.  28),  and  had  eternal  goings  forth  (Mic. 
v.  2)  ;  but  strictly  in  that  it  denotes  emanation  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  distinct  from  the  generation  of  the  Son. 
The  question  is  not  as  to  a  temporal  and  external  procession 
which  terminates  on  creatures,  by  which  the  Spirit  is  sent  to 
sanctify  us  and  to  complete  the  work  of  salvation ;  but  con 
cerning  a  procession  eternal  and  internal,  which  terminates  on 
what  is  within,  and  is  nothing  else  than  a  mode  of  the 
communication  of  the  divine  essence,  by  which  the  third 
Person  of  the  Trinity  has  the  same  essence  numerically  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son  as  the  Father  and  the  Son  have/' 1 

These  extracts  will  give  you  a  correct  conception  of  this 
doctrine  as  held  by  divines.      The  slight  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  dogma  I  have  given  may  also  be  of  use  as  showing 
1  Liitlt.  Theol.  Elenc.,  i.  399. 
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how  what  was  probably  at  first  a  mere  misinterpretation  of 
a  passage  of  Scripture,  became  by  mere  dint  of  reiteration  a 
theological  dogma,  the  holding  of  which  is  declared  to  be 
essential  to  salvation.  We  shall  find  on  examination  on 
what  a  merely  apparitional  basis  of  Scripture  authority  it 
rests. 

In  the  extract  from  Turretine  above  given,  that  eminently 
perspicacious  writer  distinguishes  between  a  procession  of  the 
Spirit  which  is  temporal  and  external,  and  has  for  its  object 
an  operation  of  the  Spirit  on  creatures,  and  a  procession 
internal  and  eternal  which  terminates  within  the  divine 
essence,  and  has  relation  purely  to  the  mode  of  communication 
of  the  divine  essence  from  the  Father  and  Son  to  the  Spirit. 

(ii.)   Objections  to  the  Dogma. 

It  must  strike  one  at  the  outset  that  in  the  very  mooting 
of  such  a  question  there  is  a  transgression  of  the  limits  within 
which  theological  speculation  can  alone  be  safely  or  legiti 
mately  pursued.  We  may  competently  inquire  as  to  the 
revealed  facts  concerning  God  ;  but  as  to  the  mode  of  the 
divine  being  and  essence,  as  nothing  has  been  revealed  to  us, 
and  as  we  are  not  able  to  comprehend  anything,  it  is  unwise 
and  unlawful  for  us  to  inquire  or  speculate.  We  receive 
and  uphold  as  a  fact  the  truth  that  God  is,  but  how  God  is 
we  do  not  know  and  never  can  discover.  We  receive  as  a 
fact  that  in  Jesus  Christ  the  divine  and  human  natures  are 
united ;  but  how  this  is  we  cannot  tell  and  may  not  inquire. 
We  receive  as  a  fact  that  in  the  divine  essence  there  are 
distinctions  corresponding  to  the  outward  distinctions  in  the 
economy  of  redemption  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  but  in 
what  these  distinctions  consist,  or  how  they  are  reconcilable 
with  the  divine  unity,  we  cannot  tell  and  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  Now,  this  question  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  a  question  avowedly  as  to  the  mode  of  the  divine 
existence,  or  as  to  the  mode  of  the  being  of  the  Trinity.  It 
lies,  therefore,  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  inquiry,  and  to 
pursue  it  will  only  land  us  in  a  confession  of  incompeteucy 
or  in  a  darkening  of  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge. 
That  in  reality  they  know  nothing  about  it  is  amply  confessed 
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by  some  who  have  been  most  earnest  in  asserting  the  dogma. 
It  is  a  TT/aooSo?  apprjTos,  says  Gregory  Nazianzen  ; l  "  We 
have  learned,"  says  John  of  Damascus,  "  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  being  begotten  and  proceeding,  but  not 
at  all  what  is  the  mode  of  the  difference;""  "There  is  a 
difference,"  says  Augustine,  "  between  generation  and  proces 
sion,  but  I  know  not  how  to  distinguish,  because  both  are 
unspeakable." 3  The  schoolmen,  less  wrise  or  less  reverent 
than  their  predecessors  the  Fathers,  made  attempts  to  reduce 
this  distinction  to  terms  ;  but,  as  Turretine  says,  their  attempt 
rather  perplexed  than  explained  the  matter.  Turretine  him 
self  says,  "  What  the  distinction  may  be  cannot  be  explained 
and  had  best  be  ignored  ; "  and  a  recent  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  great  eminence,  Dr.  Heinrich  Klee,  says  of  the 
Spirit,  "  He  proceeds  in  a  manner  to  us  unknown  and  not  to 
be  more  closely  characterized,  to  be  simply  called  Procession 
or  Spiration."  4  But  one  is  naturally  led  to  ask,  If  it  be  so, 
why  make  a  dogma  of  this  at  all  ?  why  attempt  to  define 
what  is  thus  avowed  to  be  incomprehensible  ?  We  may  also 
ask,  If  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  procession  be  inscrutable,  is  it 
not  something  like  a  contradiction  in  terms  for  Turretine 
nevertheless  to  propose  to  inquire  into  this  mode  of  the 
communication  of  the  divine  essence  ?  Another  thing  that 
must  strike  the  inquirer  is  that  this  dogma  not  only  enunci 
ates  what  is  incomprehensible,  but  it  sins  against  one  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  thought  or  (to  use  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's 
words)  "  conditions  of  the  thinkable,"  viz.  the  law  of  non-con 
tradiction.  For  it  virtually  affirms  and  denies  the  same  character 
of  the  same  object,  by  positing  the  true  and  eternal  deity  of  the 
Spirit,  and  yet  asserting  that  the  Spirit  is  as  to  essence  an  emana 
tion  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  One  is  surprised  that  a 
man  like  Turretine  should  use  such  a  contradiction  in  terms  as 
to  speak  of  an  "  eternal  procession."  Surely  that  from  which 
any  thing  or  being  proceeds  must  have  existed  prior  to  the 
procession ;  and  if  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
Son,  the  Father  and  the  Son  must  have  existed  before  the 
procession  of  the  Spirit  commenced.  -How  then  could  that 
be  eternal  ?  How  could  that  which  began  to  be  after  the 

1  Orat.  xxxii.  *  Expox.  Fidei  Orthod.,  iv.  10. 

3Cont.  Maxim.,  iii.  1-1.  4  Katho!i*che  Doymatik,  F>J.  ii.  p.  186. 
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Father  and  the  Son  have,  like  them,  existed  from  all  eternity  ? 
Such  a  dogma  is  plainly  unthinkable,  and  should  therefore  be 
relegated  to  the  region  of  the  unassorted.  Let  no  one  say, 
It  is  a  mystery  and  therefore  must  be  believed,  though  it 
cannot  be  comprehended.  This  is  not  the  case ;  the  objection 
I  am  now  urging  is  that  there  is  no  mysterious  fact  here 
announced,  but  a  plain  and  very  discernible  contradiction  in 
terms.  My  objection  is,  not  that  I  am  asked  to  believe  a 
fact  which  I  cannot  explain,  but  that  I  am  asked  to  think 
what  by  the  laws  of  human  thought  is  unthinkable.  A 
dogma  is  not  a  fact ;  it  is  the  theory  or  explanation  of  a  fact ; 
and  if  it  be  so  constructed  as  to  involve  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  no  human  mind  can  possibly  receive  it.  We  do  but 
deceive  ourselves  with  words  when  we  confess  dogmas  which 
by  the  laws  of  thought  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  think. 
But,  it  may  be  said,  does  not  our  Lord  Himself  expressly 
teach  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Father  ?  and 
are  we  not  bound,  therefore,  to  accept  this  doctrine,  however 
it  may  seem  to  contradict  our  natural  reason  ?  To  this  I 
would  reply,  on  the  one  hand,  that  as  the  Lord  never  requires 
of  us  that  we  should  do  what  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do,  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  He  should  have 
asked  us  to  accept  any  doctrine  which  contradicts  our  natural 
reason,  and  which,  consequently,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
receive ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  though  it  is  undoubt 
edly  true  that  our  Lord  in  speaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  uses 
the  expression  "  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the 
Father  "  (John  xv.  26),  and  that  consequently  we  must  in  some 
sense  hold  a  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father ; 
yet  as  our  Lord  does  not  say  that  this  relates  to  an  emanation 
of  the  Spirit  from  the  substance  of  the  Father,  nor  that  the 
procession  was  internal  and  eternal,  we  are  left  at  full  liberty 
to  inquire  whether  these  dogmas  of  theologians  are  sustained 
by  His  words.  Now,  Turretine  admits  that  there  is  a  proces 
sion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  temporal  and  external,  and 
which  has  reference  to  His  being  sent  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  work  of  God  in  men's  souls ;  and  the  question  may  be 
fairly  asked,  whether  it  is  not  to  this  and  this  only  that  our 
Lord  here  refers.  That  it  is  so  can  hardly,  I  think,  admit  of 
any  reasonable  doubt.  Our  Lord  when  He  used  these  words 
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was  conveying  to  His  disciples  an  assurance  that  though  He 
was  about  to  leave  them  He  would  send  to  them  another 
Paraclete,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which,  says  He,  "  pro- 
ceedeth  or  goeth  forth  (eWopeuercu)  from  the  Father."  Is 
not  the  natural  interpretation  of  these  words  that  as  it  was 
from  the  Father,  as  the  source  of  all  blessing,  that  our  Lord 
Himself  came  forth,  so  the  Spirit  whom  He  should  send 
would  also  come  forth  from  the  Father  ?  Without  this  He 
could  not  have  supplied  the  place  of  Christ  to  the  disciples, 
nor  been  to  them  the  Spirit  of  all  truth  in  whose  teaching 
and  guidance  they  could  implicitly  confide.  If  it  be  said 
that  had  this  been  our  Lord's  meaning  He  would  have  used 
the  future  and  not  the  present  tense,  He  would  have  said, 
"  The  Spirit  of  truth  which  shall  proceed  from  the  Father," 
not  "  the  Spirit  of  truth  which  proceedeth,"  etc.,  a  form  of 
expression  which  seems  to  indicate  some  personal  quality  or 
characteristic,  and  not  a  single  act  in  which  the  Spirit  was  to 
be  the  agent ;  I  reply  that  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  our 
Lord's  words  to  refer  either  to  a  single  act  or  to  a  personal 
quality  or  essential  characteristic,  for  the  present  tense  is 
constantly  used  in  Scripture  to  express  action  which  is  con 
tinual  and  habitual,  so  that  the  force  of  the  present  tense  in 
the  case  before  is  that  not  once  only,  but  habitually,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  when  He  comes  forth,  proceeds  from  the  Father.  I 
may  add  that  by  all  the  best  interpreters  this  verse  is  held 
as  referring,  not  to  the  essence,  but  to  the  advent  or  appear 
ance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  sent  forth  by  Christ.1  The  Holy 
Spirit  as  a  Divine  Agent  goes  forth,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
in  economical  subordination  to  the  Father  and  the  Son  He  is 
sent  forth;  comp.  John  xiv.  16,  26  ;  Gal.  iv.  6.  It  may  be 
also  observed  that,  while  this  passage  does  not  give  any  real 
support  to  the  dogma  of  the  essential  procession  of  the  Spirit 
from  the  Father,  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  dogma  of  the 
eternal  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Son  ;  for,  as  our 
Lord  is  speaking  here  of  what  He  was  to  do  for  His  disciples 
after  He  had  gone  to  the  Father,  the  procession  of  the  Spirit 
from  Him  can  only  mean  that  which-  took  place  in  time, 
when  after  His  ascension  the  promise  of  the  Father  was 
fulfilled  to  them. 

1  So  De  Wette,  Meyer. 
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The  passage  we  have  been  considering  is  that  on  which  the 
advocates  of  this  dogma  chiefly  rely  for  its  support ;  but  they 
also  sometimes  try  to  strengthen  this  by  other  reasons.  Thus 
they  appeal  to  the  use  of  such  phraseology  applied  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  "  the  Spirit  of  God,"  "  the  Spirit  from  God," 
"  the  Spirit  of  Christ."  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  from  such 
phraseology  no  argument  can  be  drawn  for  either  side  in  this 
question,  inasmuch  as  it  is  equally  appropriate  whether  we 
regard  the  Spirit  as  essentially  proceeding  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  or  as  economically  sent  forth  by  them ;  in  either  case 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  of  God  the  Father  and 
God  the  Son. 

An  argument  has  also  been  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  term 
Spirit  as  applied  to  the  third  Person  in  the  Trinity.  Among 
the  scriptural  grounds  adduced  by  Dr.  Hodge  is  "  the  signifi 
cation  of  the  word  Spirit.  It  means  breath,  that  which 
proceeds  from  and  which  gives  expression  and  effect  to  our 
thoughts."  On  this  I  remark  1.  that  it  proves  nothing  as 
to  the  point  now  in  hand,  for  at  the  utmost  it  only  would 
indicate  the  fact  of  procession  without  determining  whether 
that  procession  be  essential  or  only  economical,  from  all 
eternity  or  only  in  time.  2.  An  argument  based  on  the 
etymological  sense  of  a  term  must  necessarily  be  very  pre 
carious,  for  words  are  seldom  used  in  their  etymological 
meaning ;  they  speedily  acquire  secondary  senses  in  which 
they  are  commonly  used ;  so  that  the  last  thing  on  which  a 
theologian  should  seek  to  base  a  theological  dogma  is  the 
etymological  meaning  of  a  word.  The  word  "  spirit,"  like  the 
Hebrew  nn  and  the  Greek  irvev^a,  undoubtedly  originally 
meant  breath;  and  in  this  sense  it  occurs  in  a  very  few 
instances  in  Scripture.  But  as  generally  used  there  it 
denotes  something  which  is  immaterial  as  opposed  to  that 
which  is  visible  and  tangible.  In  this  sense  our  Lord  says, 
"  God  is  a  Spirit,"  —  an  immaterial  Being  whom  we  can 
neither  see  nor  touch ;  and  in  this  sense  also  it  is  applied 
to  the  third  Person  of  the  Trinity  as  manifested  and 
working  in  the  economy  of  redemption.  To>  argue  from 
the  application  to  Him  of  this  term  that  He  proceeded 
or  was  breathed  forth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  no 
less  absurd  than  it  would  be  to  arcrue  from  our  Lord's 
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words    that   God    Himself    was    breathed    forth    from    some 
other  being. 

Dr.  Hodge  further  argues  that  "  since  Father  and  Son  as 
applied  to  the  first  and  second  Persons  of  the  Trinity  are 
relative  terms,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  word  Spirit  as  the 
designation  of  the  third  Person  is  also  relative."  Here  again 
this  able  divine  adduces  an  argument  which  does  not  touch 
the  question  really  at  issue ;  for  allowing  that  the  word  Spirit 
is  a  relative  term,  like  Father  and  Son,  it  is  still  open  to 
inquiry  whether  the  relation  be  an  essential  or  only  an 
economical  one.  I  believe  that  all  these  designations  are 
economical,  that  is,  they  express  the  distinctions  in  the  God 
head  as  these  are  manifested  in  the  work  of  redemption,  not 
as  they  exist  in  the  essence  of  the  Godhead,  concerning  which 
we  have  no  revelation,  and  for  which  we  have  no  names.  But, 
be  this  as  it  may,  even  if  we  allow  that  the  terms  Father  and 
Son,  which  do  express  relation,  are  designations  of  the  essential 
relations  between  the  first  and  second  Persons  of  the  Trinity, 
it  surely  does  not  follow  that  the  term  Spirit,  which  does  not 
express  relation,  must  have  that  meaning  forced  on  it  merely 
because  it  stands  by  the  side  of  Father  and  Son  in  the  desig 
nation  of  the  Trinity.  Xever,  perhaps,  was  there  a  theological 
dogma,  extensively  received,  which  rested  on  so  narrow  a  basis 
as  that  we  have  been  considering ;  and  certainly  never  was 
there  one  more  entirely  unsupported  by  the  basis  on  the 
narrow  pedestal  of  which  its  advocates  have  tried  to  rest  it. 
It  is  a  dogma  to  which  Scripture  gives  not  a  shadow  of 
support,  and  which  reason  refuses  to  receive  as  self-contra 
dictory  and  therefore  unthinkable.1 

1  See  WarJIaw's  Systematic  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  54  ff.,  and  Stowell's  Congre 
gational  Lecture  on  the  Work  of  the  Spirit. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

II.    THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

(I.)  THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  NATURE. 

In  considering  the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  other 
Persons  in  the  Trinity,  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrived 
is  that  of  their  essential  and  hypostatical  relation  we  know 
nothing;  and  that  it  is  only  of  their  relation  as  manifested 
in  the  world  or  in  the  economy  of  redemption  that  it  is 
competent  for  us  to  discourse.  Under  this  aspect  the  Father 
appears  as  representing  the  Godhead,  as  the  Source  of  all 
being  and  blessing,  as  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and 
as  the  Author  of  all  the  purposes  which  determine  events ; 
the  Son  appears  as  the  great  Mediator  between  God  and  the 
world,  as  the  Creator  and  Upholder  of  all  things,  as  the 
Revealer  of  the  Invisible  God,  and  especially  as  the  Recon 
ciler  of  God  and  man,  through  whose  work  and  merits  God's 
purposes  of  grace  towards  our  fallen  race  take  effect ;  and  the 
Spirit  appears  as  carrying  out  the  works  thus  purposed  and 
secured,  co-operating  with  the  Son  in  His  special  work,  and 
under  Him  completing  and  perfecting  all  that  the  Father 
purposed.  Basil  the  Great,  in  writing  of  the  creation  of 
angels,  tersely  expresses  these  external  relations  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit  thus :  "  In  the  creation  of  these,  recognize  the 
Father  as  the  preparing  cause,  the  Son  as  the  creative  cause, 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  completing  cause."1  To  the  same 
effect  Gregory  of  Nyssa  says  :  "  Every  energy  extending  from 
God  to  the  creation,  and  named  according  to  the  manifold 
intents,  comes  forth  from  the  Father,  proceeds  through  the 
Son,  and  is  completed  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  2 

We  are  thus  brought  from  considering  the  Person  to  con 
sider  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  as  all  the  works  of 
God  are  either  in  nature  or  in  redemption,  we  have  to  con- 

1  De  Spiritu  Sancto,  c.  16. 

3  Ad  AUabium.      Quoted  by  Owen,  Discourse  concerning  the  Holy 
Works,  vol.  Hi.  p.  94. 
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sicler,  first,  tlie  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  nature,  in  the 
world,  or  in  the  old  creation ;  and,  second,  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  economy  of  grace,  in  the  spiritual  kingdom, 
or  in  the  new  creation. 

In  Scripture  the  Spirit  is  represented  as  the  operative 
cause  of  all  created  existence.  "  By  His  Spirit,"  we  read, 
God  "  hath  garnished  the  heavens"  (Job  xxvi.  13) ;  when  the 
earth  lay  in  a  state  of  chaos  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  on  the 
face  of  the  deep,  and  communicated  to  the  inert  and  formless 
mass  a  vivifying  power  (Gen.  i.  2).  Job,  speaking  of  his 
bodily  frame,  said,  "The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made  me" 
(xxxiii.  4).  The  Psalmist  says  of  all  living  things,  "  Thou 
[God]  sendest  forth  Thy  Spirit,  they  are  created"  (Ps.  civ.  30). 
Isaiah  says  it  is  not  until  "  the  Spirit  is  poured  from  on  high  " 
that  the  "  wilderness  becomes  a  fruitful  field,"  etc.  (xxxii.  15). 
And  as  the  Spirit  is  the  operative  cause  of  natural  existence 
and  life,  so  is  He  the  operative  cause  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life.  "There  is  a  spirit  in  man,"  says  Elihu  in  Job 
(xxxii.  8) ;  "  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them 
understanding."  Extraordinary  mental  endowments  by  which 
men  were  fitted  for  extraordinary  work  are  also  in  Scripture 
ascribed  to  the  Spirit.  Bezaleel  was  "  filled  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,  in  wisdom,  and  in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge, 
and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship,  to  devise  cunning  [artistic] 
works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass  "  (Ex.  xxxi. 
2-4).  P>y  God's  Spirit  being  upon  him,  Moses  was  fitted  for 
the  duties  of  the  high  and  difficult  post  which  he  had  to 
occupy  ;  and  when  he  was  enjoined  to  devolve  part  of  these 
duties  on  the  seventy  elders,  God  said,  "  I  will  take  of  the 
Spirit  that  is  on  thee,  and  will  put  it  upon  them "  (Xum. 
xi.  1 7).  When  God  gave  the  command  to  appoint  Joshua  to 
succeed  Moses  as  the  leader  of  the  people,  He  said,  "  Take 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Xun,  a  man  in  whom  is  the  Spirit,"  etc. 
(Xum.  xxvii.  18).  In  the  history  of  the  Judges  it  is  again 
and  again  said  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  on  individuals, 
who  were  thereby  qualified  for  the  work  to  which  they  were 
called.  To  Saul  as  king  of  Israel  the  Spirit  was  given  that 
lie  might  rule  well  and  wisely  ;  and  when  he  became  self- 
willed  and  regardless  of  the  authority  of  God,  the  Spirit  of 
God,  we  are  told,  departed  from  him  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14).  When 
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Samuel  anointed  David  to  be  king,  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  him  from  that  day  forward"  (1  Sam.  xvi.  13); 
and  so  essential  to  him  as  king  did  David  feel  the  presence 
with  him  of  God's  Spirit  to  be,  that  when  he  was  brought  to 
a  sense  of  his  great  guilt,  humbled  himself  before  God,  and 
pleaded  for  forgiveness,  his  prayer  was,  "Take  not  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  from  me.  .  .  .  Uphold  me  with  Thy  free  Spirit " 
(Ps.  li.  11,  12),  for  only  through  the  presence  with  him  of 
God's  Spirit  could  he  teach  transgressors  God's  ways.  In  all 
these  instances  it  is  to  the  Spirit's  operations  within  the 
natural  sphere,  independent  of  His  agency  in  the  work  of 
redemption,  that  reference  is  had. 

As  the  Creator  and  life  -  giving  Spirit,  the  Holy  Ghost 
operated  on  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It 
was  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  He  was  conceived  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;  it  was  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  He  was  endowed  with 
those  gifts  by  which  He  discharged  His  office  on  earth  (Isa. 
Ixi.  1,  xlii.  1,  xi.  1,  2  ;  John  i.  32,  iii.  34)  ;  it  was  by  the 
Spirit  that  our  Lord  wrought  miracles  (Matt.  xii.  28  ;  Acts 
x.  38)  ;  it  was  by  the  Spirit  He  was  quickened  and  raised 
from  the  dead  (Rom.  viii.  1 1)  ;  and  it  was  by  the  Spirit  that 
He  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison  (1  Pet.  iii.  19). 
In  the  Church  of  Christ  also  the  Spirit  is  the  operator,  not 
only  of  miraculous  effects,  but  also  of  those  intellectual 
endowments  by  which  men  are  enabled  to  teach  and  edify 
believers  ;  though  this  belongs  rather  to  the  next  part  of 
this  subject. 

(II.)  THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  THE  ECONOMY 
OF  REDEMPTION. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  work  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
carries  on  in  men  in  the  economy  of  grace. 

As  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  whole  truth  on  this 
head,  we  may  cite  our  Lord's  words  to  His  disciples  when 
He  gave  them  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  Paraclete 
to  be  with  them  always :  "  He,"  said  He,  "  shall  glorify  me : 
for  He  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you  " 
(John  xvi.  14).  According  to  this,  the  grand  work  of  the 
Spirit  is  to  glorify  Christ.  For  this  purpose  He  has  been 
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sent  to  the  Church,  and  for  this  purpose  He  abides  with  the 
Church.  As  our  Lord  came  into  the  world  to  glorify  the 
Father,  and  ere  He  left  it  could  say,  "  I  have  glorified  Thy 
name ; "  so  the  Spirit  came  to  glorify  Christ,  and  this  belongs 
to  Him  as  His  special  part  in  the  work  of  redemption. 

This  end,,  our  Lord  further  intimates,  the  Spirit  is  to  pur 
sue  by  taking  of  His  and  showing  it  unto  His  people.  By 
TO  e/jiov  here  our  Lord  means  His  truth,  the  truth  He  had 
Himself  taught,  the  truth  of  which  God  is  the  substance,  the 
whole  body  of  divine  truth  which  constitutes  Christianity  a 
system  of  doctrine,  and  by  which  Christianity  as  a  religion  is 
to  lay  hold  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  This  our  Lord 
claims  as  His,  on  the  ground,  as  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  all 
things  that  the  Father  hath  are  His ;  what  belongs  to  God  as 
the  Author  of  all  truth  belongs  also  to  Christ,  "  in  whom  are 
hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  "  (Col.  ii.  3). 
Hence,  in  establishing  the  Church,  and  carrying  forward  His 
work  as  the  Church's  abiding  Paraclete,  the  Spirit  has  only  to 
take  of  those  treasures  which  are  hid  in  Christ,  and  unfold, 
declare,  or  manifest  them  to  men.  "  The  Spirit,  therefore, 
which  proceedeth  from  the  Father  has  Christ  as  the  basis, 
the  sum,  the  end  of  all  His  working,  and  all  progress  in  the 
Church  in  knowledge  consists  only  in  a  greater  sinking  into 
Christ,  a  deeper,  more  comprehensive  apprehension  of  Christ, 
and  all  growth  in  holiness  in  a  larger  and  fuller  representa 
tion  of  the  image  of  Christ.  The  Alpha  and  Omega  alike  for 
the  Spirit  and  the  Church  is  Christ."  l 

Now,  in  carrying  forward  this  work  of  glorifying  Christ  by 
declaring  the  truth  of  God  in  Him  to  men,  the  Spirit  has 
followed  different  methods,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
individuals,  and  of  the  immediate  ends  to  be  answered  by 
their  being  led  into  all  the  truth.  Where  a  person  was 
called,  as  in  the  primitive  time,  to  proclaim  the  message 
concerning  Christ  unto  others,  the  Spirit  operated  on  his 
mind  so  as  to  give  him  supernatural  apprehension  of  the 
truth,  and  supernatural  powers  of  communicating  it  to  others. 
"Where  a  man  who  knew  the  truth  was  -called  on  to  commit 
that  truth  to  writing  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the 
Church  in  all  coming  time,  the  Spirit  qualified  him  for  this 
1  Luthanlt,  Da*  Johan.  Ei-amjel.,  ii.  345. 
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by  inspiring  him,  so  as  that  he  put  down  in  writing,  with 
unerring  accuracy,  according  to  the  mind  of  God,  what  he  was 
called  to  write.  When  the  truth  has  to  be  presented  to 
the  inind  of  an  individual  so  'as  that  he  shall  experience  its 
saving,  comforting,  and  sanctifying  effects,  the  Holy  Spirit 
accomplishes  this  end  by  so  operating  on  the  man's  mind 
that  it  is  opened  to  receive  the  truth,  and  inclined  to  yield 
to  its  influences.  Viewed  in  relation  to  the  first  two  of  these, 
this  promise  may  be  regarded  as  applying  to  the  apostles 
officially  as  the  commissioned  ambassadors  of  Christ  to  men, 
and  as  conveying  to  them,  and  to  all  who  should  be  associated 
with  them  in  revealing  God's  truth  to  men,  that  divine  aid 
without  which  their  work  could  not  be  successful.  Viewed 
in  relation  to  the  last  of  these,  this  promise  may  be  regarded 
as  conveying  to  the  apostles  for  themselves  as  sinners  needing 
salvation,  and  for  all  to  whom  their  message  should  come, 
such  aid  as  is  necessary  for  their  profiting  by  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus — so  far,  at  least,  as  it  is  in  God's  decree  or 
purpose  that  such  profiting  should  be  secured  to  any.  The 
distinction  here  pointed  out  is  commonly  designated  a  distinc 
tion  between  the  extraordinary  and  transient  work  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  ordinary  or  abiding  work  of  the  Spirit. 

Of  the  extraordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit,  were  those 
shown  in  the  bestowment  of  the  spiritual  gifts l  described  in 
1  Cor.  xii.  8-10  and  28.  To  examine  them  does  not  fall 
within  my  province  at  present.  But,  keeping  in  view  the 
statement  in  Scripture  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  sent  forth  to 
declare  the  truth  concerning  Christ,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  consider  that  special  and  extraordinary  work  which  the 
Spirit  accomplished  in  inspiring  men  to  commit  to  writing 
truths  by  the  reception  of  which  men  become  wise  unto 
salvation. 

i.  EXTRAORDINARY  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SPIRIT — Inspiration. 

Whatever  benefits  might  be  derived  from  the  miraculous 
gifts  exercised  by  individuals  in  the  primitive  Churches, 
it  must  be  apparent  that  something  more  was  demanded  for 

1  See  Dr.  Alexander's  article  on  "Spiritual  Gifts,"  in  Kitto's  Cyclopedia  of 
Biblical  Literature,  vol.  iii. 
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the  wants  of  the  Church  as  a  permanent  institution.  The 
establishment  of  the  fact  of  God's  presence  in  and  with  His 
Church,  and,  in  connection  with  this,  the  divine  authority  of 
the  truth  on  which  the  Church  is  based  and  of  which  it  is  the 
conservator  which  these  gifts  tended  to  evince  and  confirm, 
is  indeed  a  boon  for  the  Church  in  all  times  and  places. 
But  for  the  Church's  edification,  nay,  for  its  very  sustenance 
and  continued  existence,  it  was  needful  that  the  instructions 
which,  through  the  medium  of  these  supernatural  endow 
ments,  the  primitive  Church  received,  should  be  embodied  in 
some  permanent  form,  so  as  to  be  a  possession  and  heritage 
for  the  Church  in  all  times.  Now,  there  are  only  two  ways 
in  which  this  could  be  done ;  the  one  is  by  committing  to 
the  Church  an  oral  record  of  divine  things  to  be  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation ;  the  other  is  by  com 
mitting  to  writing  what  of  religious  truth  and  fact  it  concerns 
men  to  know,  and  entrusting  this  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
Church,  as  a  sacred  deposit  to  be  preserved  for  ever.  The 
latter  of  these  courses,  as  we  know,  it  has  pleased  the  Divine 
Wisdom  to  follow.  Under  the  ancient  dispensation,  holy  men 
of  God  were  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  commit  to  writing 
what  God  would  have  men  know  concerning  Himself,  con 
cerning  men's  relations  to  Him,  and  concerning  His  dealings 
with  men,  whether  as  the  objects  of  His  favour  or  as  under 
His  displeasure  and  exposed  to  His  wrath.  So,  also,  under 
the  Christian  dispensation,  the  history  and  sayings  of  the 
great  Author  of  Christianity  have  been  committed  to  writing, 
and  this  has  come  down  to  us  along  with  certain  writings 
which,  besides  recording  the  early  fortunes  of  the  Churches 
He  planted,  contain  expositions  of  the  truths  which  He  com 
missioned  His  servants  to  communicate  to  men,  and  which 
are  presumed  to  be  in  substance  identical  with  what  was 
taught  orally  by  those  endowed  with  supernatural  gifts  in 
the  early  Churches.  These  writings,  both  of  the  ancient  and 
new  dispensations,  are  accepted  in  the  Christian  Church  as 
the  only  written  record  of  religious  truth  that  possesses 
divine  authority,  and  can  claim  to  be  the  word  of  God. 
Now,  this  authority  rests  on  the  assumption  that  these 
writings  have  been  produced  so  as  to  convey  to  us  what 
God  would  have  us  believe  and  do.  They  are  not  mere 
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human  records  of  events,  nor  mere  human  expositions  of 
divine  truth ;  in  some  sense  they  contain  God's  word,  are 
His  writing,  convey  to  us  His  mind,  and  demand  our 
reverence  and  submission  as  truly  God's  message  to  us.  To 
express  this  we  say,  using  an  apostle's  words,  that  they  are 
"  given  by  inspiration  of  God." 

Without  attempting  anything  like  a  full  investigation  of 
the  subject  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  all 
its  bearings,  I  shall  ask  your  attention  to  one  department  of 
it,  viz.  the  actual  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  Scriptures 
themselves  as  written  compositions  which  bear  upon  the 
question  of  their  authorship,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  connection  with  that  authorship. 

(i.)  Looking  at  the  history  of  the  writings,  we  find  that, 
whilst  they  have  been  marvellously  preserved  from  age  to 
age  so  that  no  important  part  of  them  has  been  lost  and 
no  corruption  affecting  their  substance  has  been  permitted, 
they  have  been  left  to  incur  the  fate  of  all  ancient  docu 
ments  in  being  more  or  less  corrupted  by  the  errors  of 
transcribers  or  by  the  additions  and  conjectural  emendations 
of  critics.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  while  we  assuredly 
possess  the  very  books  in  substance  as  they  came  from  the 
hands  of  their  authors,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  form  has 
not  more  or  less  been  affected  by  causes  which  have  altered 
it  from  what  it  originally  was.  If  we  trace  the  former  of 
these,  as  we  are  bound  to  do,  to  God's  care  that  the  truths  He 
inspired  through  His  servants  into  the  sacred  page  should 
descend  in  uncorrupted  purity  to  subsequent  ages,  we  may 
regard  the  latter  as  indicating  that  He  did  not  attach  the 
same  character  of  sacredness  to  the  words  in  which  they 
were  embodied,  or  regard  the  preservation  of  these  as 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  truth  itself.  This 
seems  to  favour  the  idea  that  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures 
lies  in  the  substance  of  their  contents  and  not  in  the  words 
in  which  these  are  expressed.  It  was  a  contrary  opinion 
which  roused  so  keen  an  opposition  on  the  part  of  many 
learned  and  able  men  to  the  collection  of  various  readings 
of  the  text  of  the  X.  T.  They  thought  that  by  these  the 
confidence  of  men  in  the  divinity  of  Scripture  would  be 
shaken  ;  and  they  were  undoubtedly  right  in  this  if,  as  they 
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believed,  the  words  of  Scripure  are  as  truly  divine  as  the 
substance  of  it.  That  which  is  divine  cannot  admit  of 
alteration.  Xo  change,  whether  it  be  an  omission  or  an 
addition,  or  the  substitution  of  one  thing  for  another,  can 
have  any  other  effect  than  to  detract  from  the  original  per 
fection  of  that  which  is  divine.  If,  then,  there  is  divinity  in 
the  words  of  Scripture,  every,  even  the  minutest,  alteration  of 
any  of  these  words  must  have  the  effect  of  detracting  from 
its  divinity  ;  and  the  collection  of  various  readings,  showing 
that  thousands  of  such  alterations  have  been  made,  among 
which  it  is  not  often  possible  to  determine  which  is  the 
correct  reading,  cannot  but  shake  the  faith  of  men  in  the 
divinity  of  the  Bible.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  followers 
of  Mahommed,  who  believe  that  the  words  of  the  Koran 
were  dictated  by  God,  will  not  allow  the  possibility  of  any 
variety  in  the  readings  of  any  MS.  It  is  only  on  a  similar 
assumption  that  the  collection  of  various  readings  of  the 
Scripture  texts  can  be  condemned  ;  and  the  fact  that  such 
various  readings  are  abundant,  shows  that  in  the  case  of 
Scripture  such  an  assumption  cannot  be  legitimately  made. 

(ii.)  Looking  at  the  books  themselves,  we  see  that  the 
divine  control  exercised  upon  the  writers  was  not  such  as 
to  supersede,  or  even  greatly  to  qualify,  the  peculiar  mental 
and  personal  characteristics  of  each.  We  find  that  each 
has  a  style  peculiar  to  himself ;  the  language  of  each  is  of 
the  country  or  class  to  which  he  belonged ;  the  allusions  in 
which  each  indulges  are  to  things  with  which  he  himself, 
from  position,  education,  or  outward  circumstances,  was  familiar; 
and,  in  short,  the  whole  composition  bears  traces  of  free  and 
unfettered  mental  action  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  With 
this  characteristic  of  the  sacred  writings  every  one  is  familiar, 
or  if  he  is  not  it  needs  only  a  very  cursory  study  of  these 
writings  to  make  him  so.  On  the  other  hand,  with  all  these 
characteristic  diversities  there  is  an  undeniable  unity  per 
vading  the  whole  collection — a  unity  of  thought,  sentiment, 
design,  and  spirit  which  betokens  the  agency  of  some  one 
superintending  mind  in  the  composition.-  Whilst  the  former 
of  these  phenomena  is  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  that 
the  contents  of  Scripture  were  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  the  writers,  and  by  them  put  down  mechanically  as  they 
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stand  ;  the  latter  is  irreconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  that 
the  writers  of  the  different  books  of  Scripture  were  under  no 
common  control  or  guidance,  and  equally  with  the  hypothesis 
that  there  is  a  human  element  intermingled  with  a  divine 
element  in  these  writings,  i.e.  that  parts  of  them  are  simply 
human,  and  parts  of  them  divine  compositions.  The  only 
hypothesis  that  will  meet  the  facts  of  the  case  as  just 
stated  is  that  all  and  every  part  of  the  composition  is  both 
human  and  divine ;  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being  so 
put  forth  as  not  to  suppress  the  free  agency  of  the  writer,  or 
to  interfere  with  the  natural  operation  of  his  faculties. 

(iii.)  Whatever  aid  the  sacred  writers  received  from  the 
Holy  Spirit,  it  was  not  such  as  to  raise  them  above  the 
prevailing  popular  notions  on  matters  outside  the  sphere  of 
religion,  especially  matters  of  physical  science.  Marvellously, 
indeed,  have  they  been  preserved  from  placing  on  the  sacred 
page  any  of  the  gross  and  ridiculous  opinions  which  formed 
part  of  the  cosmogony  and  mythology  of  the  ancients.  But 
whilst  this  indicates  the  presence  with  them  of  a  power 
such  as  did  not  preside  over  the  creations  of  heathen 
genius  and  speculation,  we  see  plainly  that  this  power  was 
not  exercised  in  the  way  of  conveying  to  them  illumination 
on  points  of  scientific  knowledge  beyond  that  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  We  find  accordingly  in  their  writings 
statements  which  no  ingenuity  can  reconcile  with  what 
modern  research  has  shown  to  be  the  scientific  truth,  i.e.  we 
find  in  them  statements  which  modern  science  proves  to  be 
erroneous.  Now,  I  cannot  believe  that  God  would  formally 
dictate  to  a  man  anything  that  is  not  absolutely  and  literally 
true ;  and  when,  consequently,  I  find  in  the  sacred  writings 
statements  which  science  shows  me  to  be  erroneous,  I  am 
led  to  conclude  that  they  are  there  because  God,  for  wise 
and  worthy  ends,  permitted  the  sacred  writers  to  express 
themselves,  when  such  subjects  came  in  their  way,  as  they 
and  all  around  them  were  accustomed  to  express  themselves ; 
for  which  we  can  see  one  good  reason  at  least,  viz.  that  in 
no  other  way  could  they  have  been  understood  by  the  people 
to  whom  they  in  the  first  instance  addressed  themselves. 

(iv.)  The  sacred  writers,  except  when  they  formally 
announce  a  message  from  God,  write  very  much  like  men 
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expressing  what  was  in  their  own  consciousness.  Their 
standpoint  is  that  of  their  own  subjectivity.  They  do  not 
appear  as  men  who  report  or  repeat  something  from  another. 
They  tell  what  they  themselves  think  and  feel  and  observe 
and  know,  even  sometimes  what  they  themselves  want  ;  nay, 
not  seldom  they  give  utterance  to  feelings  which  are  wholly 
human,  and  not  always  such  as  are  to  be  commended  (as, 
e.g.,  in  some  of  the  Psalms,  where  the  language  is  that  of 
angry  invective  and  bitter  vindictiveness).  All  this  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  they  wrote  out  of 
their  own  minds  and  hearts  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  whom  it  seemed  meet  that  they  should  thus  give 
expression  to  what  was  in  their  individual  consciousness  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition 
that  it  is  God  who  thus  speaks,  and  that  the  human  writer 
merely  records  what  God  says. 

(v.)  In  consequence  of  this  predominant  subjectivity  of 
the  writers  their  statements  of  doctrine  are  sometimes  partial, 
though  always  reconcilable  with  each  other.  Even  when 
writing  doctrinally  they  do  not  always  give  the  whole  truth 
absolutely  in  its  entireness  and  in  all  its  bearings.  Most 
commonly  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth  that  is  presented  by 
the  writer,  and  very  generally  it  is  not  dogmatically  that  the 
truth  is  presented,  but  in  its  relation  to  some  circumstances 
known  to  the  writer,  or  some  practical  end  in  which  he  or 
those  for  whom  he  writes  are  interested  ;  so  that  it  is  only 
by  a  process  of  comparison  and  induction  that  we  arrive  at 
the  truth  in  its  entireness.  That  men  writing  thus  should 
nevertheless  teach  essentially  the  same  truth,  so  that  when 
their  different  utterances  are  pieced  together  a  consistent 
whole  is  obtained,  is  of  itself  evidence  sufficient  of  their  being 
under  divine  superintendence  whilst  they  wrote  ;  for  only  on 
this  supposition  can  we  understand  how  innumerable  partial 
statements  of  doctrine  by  different  persons  and  at  different 
times  should  be  resolvable  into  one  harmonious  whole,  and 
how  thoughts  uttered  accidentally  and  casually,  as  it  were, 
should  yet  in  no  case  be  found  to  clash  with  each  other,  but 
all  fall  into  one  great  scheme  of  doctrine.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  manner  in  which  doctrinal  truth  is  announced 
by  these  writers  is  such  as  to  forbid  the  supposition  that  they 
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\vere  mere  organs  of  the  Spirit  who  dictated  to  them  what 
they  have  written.  The  thoughts  they  express  are  evidently 
such  as  they  had  in  their  own  minds,  and  which  they  utter  after 
their  own  manner  and  apply  as  their  judgment  prescribes. 

(vi.)  In  regard  to  matters  of  fact  and  history,  we  find 
many  and  often  serious  discrepancies  of  statement  between 
the  different  writers,  and  sometimes  in  the  writings  ascribed 
to  the  same  author.  Some  of  these  are  to  be  traced  to  errors 
on  the  part  of  copyists,  and  are  of  no  moment  as  affecting  the 
original  composition  of  the  writings.  But  there  are  others, 
and  these  of  importance,  which  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  in 
this  way.  The  most  solemn  injunction,  for  instance,  of  the  old 
covenant,  the  law  of  the  ten  commandments,  and  the  most 
solemn  institute  of  the  new  dispensation,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
appear  under  different  forms  in  different  parts  of  the  sacred 
writings.  In  some  of  the  historical  books  of  the  0.  T.  we  come 
upon  statements  which  are  almost  contradicted  by  statements 
in  other  of  these  books ;  and  in  the  narratives  of  our  Lord's 
life  as  given  by  the  four  evangelists  there  are  differences  of 
statement  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile.  Now,  what 
are  we  to  make  of  such  discrepancies  as  relating  to  the 
composition  of  these  writings  ?  Obviously  they  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  supposition  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
dictated  what  we  find  written ;  for,  as  with  Him  there  is  no 
variableness  and  no  possibility  of  mistake,  what  He  dictates 
must  ever  be  the  precise  truth,  neither  in  substance  nor  in 
form  susceptible  of  change.  On  the  hypothesis,  however,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  guiding  the  writers  of  the  different  books 
permitted  them  to  write  out  of  their  own  minds  and  to  state- 
things  as  they  remembered  them  or  had  received  them  from 
others  when  nothing  depended  on  the  perfect  accuracy  of 
their  remembrance  or  report,  the  phenomena  will  be  accounted 
for,  and  these  discrepancies  will  be  seen  to  be  only  what 
might  be  expected  to  occur  when  different  witnesses  were 
left  free  to  give  their  testimony  according  to  what  they  knew 
and  believed.  The  opponents  of  revelation  have  made  the 
most  of  these  discrepancies  as  against  the  inspiration  of  the 
sacred  writers,  and  believers  have  often  been  sorely  troubled 
because  of  them.  But  though  they  are  fatal  to  the  theory  of 
a  mechanical  inspiration,  they  present  no  real  difficulty  in 
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the  way  of  such  a  theory  as  that  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
expound.  If  God  directed  and  guided  the  writers  to  put 
down  in  writing  things  as  they  themselves  remembered  and 
knew  them,  their  writings  are  as  truly  OeoTrvevaTai,  God- 
inspired,  as  if  every  word  had  been  dictated  to  them  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

(vii.)  The  conclusion  to  which  these  considerations  bring  us 
is  that  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  books  is  the  result  of  the 
acting  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  minds  of  the  writers  so  as 
to  leave  them  perfectly  free  to  utter  what  was  in  their  minds, 
whericesoever  derived,  whether  from  their  own  observation,  or 
from  tradition,  or  from  human  records,  or  from  divine  revela 
tion  ;  yet  ever  so  as  to  preserve  them  from  any  statement  that 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  great  purpose  for  which  the 
Pubic  was  written,  and  from  every  reference  or  inference  that 
should  be  either  inadequate  or  misleading.  What  they  put 
down  in  writing  was  what  was  in  their  own  minds,  what 
they  thought  or  felt  or  knew  in  respect  of  the  matter  in 
hand ;  but  it  was  all  put  down  ev  Trvevfj-ari,  so  that  the 
whole  composition  came  to  be  exactly  such  as  God  willed  it 
to  be  for  the  end  it  was  designed  to  serve. 

There  was  thus  in  the  production  of  Scripture  a  union  of 
the  divine  and  the  human,  not  a  combination  of  what  was 
purely  divine  with  what  was  purely  human,  so  that  one  part 
of  Scripture  should  be  wholly  of  God  and  another  part  wholly 
of  man,  but  a  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human  in  the  com 
position,  so  that  every  part  is  both  human  and  divine.  We 
may  find  an  illustration  of  this  in  other  cases  of  the  union  of 
divine  with  the  human.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the 
union  of  the  Divine  Spirit  with  the  spirit  of  man  in  the 
regeneration  and  sanctification  of  believers.  The  analogy 
between  this  and  the  union  of  the  Divine  Spirit  with  the 
human  in  the  composition  of  Scripture  is  close,  and  the  two 
are  mutually  illustrative.  In  both  cases  the  divine  influence 
comes  of  God's  grace  upon  an  individual,  and  certainly  effects 
that  for  which  it  comes  forth  ;  in  both  cases  its  action  is 
direct  and  immediate ;  and  in  both  it  is  such  as  not  to  inter 
fere  with  the  ordinary  laws  and  operations  of  the  human 
mind  that  is  the  subject  of  it. 

Xo  one  who  believes  in  God  as  the  Creator  and  Governor 
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of  all  things,  man's  mind  included,  will  deny  that  God  may 
act  on  the  mind  of  an  individual  so  as,  without  interfering 
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with  the  laws  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  man,  or  making 
his  influence  patent  or  perceptible  to  the  man's  consciousness, 
to  produce  results  that  without  such  influence  would  not 
have  been  produced.  And  no  one  who  receives  the  Bible 
and  has  himself  experienced  the  salvation  it  announces  needs 
to  be  told  that  in  the  regeneration  and  sanctification  of  men 
such  a  divine  operation  actually  takes  place.  Here,  then,  is  a 
case,  lying  within  our  own  knowledge  and  experience,  of  the 
union  of  the  divine  agency  with  the  human  for  the  production 
of  a  certain  effect.  How  that  union  is  effected,  or  by  what 
means  God  acts  on  man's  mind  so  as  neither  to  destroy  his 
independent  agency  nor  to  suspend  any  of  the  ordinary  mental 
operations,  and  so  also  as  that  the  man  shall  have  no  con 
sciousness  of  any  influence  exerted  upon  him,  we  cannot  tell ; 
but  the  fact  that  He  does  so  act  cannot  be  questioned  or 
doubted.  What  takes  places,  then,  in  regeneration  and 
sanctification  ?  Not  that  God  puts  into  us  something  foreign 
to  us,  and  which  comes  into  manifestation  apart  from  the 
ordinary  laws  and  operations  of  our  minds,  but  that  He  so 
works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  that  what  comes  forth  is  our 
thought,  our  feeling,  our  purpose,  our  act,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  a  thought,  feeling,  purpose,  and  act  inspired  in  us  by 
God.  Regeneration  is  thus  both  a  divine  act  and  a  human 
act ;  it  is  not  partly  divine  and  partly  human,  one  part  being 
done  by  God  and  another  part  by  man ;  it  cannot  be  analyzed 
thus ;  it  is  all  through  both  divine  and  human,  the  product 
of  the  human  spirit  and  the  Divine  Spirit  acting  as  one.  It 
is  the  same  with  sanctification.  It  is  God  that  sanctifieth ; 
and  yet  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  will  and  the  use 
of  his  own  faculties  that  man  attains  to  holiness.  Now, 
exactly  analogous  to  this  is  inspiration  as  exercised  in  the 
writing  of  Scripture.  The  Holy  Spirit  acted  directly  on  the 
minds  of  the  writers  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  definite  result, 
yet  not  so  as  to  suspend  the  use  of  their  own  faculties  or  to 
awaken  in  them  any  consciousness  of  an  action  within  them 
other  than  that  of  their  own  minds.  The  result  was  not  a 
composition  exclusively  divine  or  exclusively  human,  not  a 
composition  of  which  one  part  is  divine  and  another  human, 
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but  a  composition  wholly  divine  and  wholly  human,  the  two 
being  so  united  by  a  supernatural  power  that  they  cannot  be 
separated  or  viewed  apart. 

We  might  borrow  an  analogy  also,  illustrative  of  the  point 
before  us,  from  the  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human  in  the 
Person  of  our  Lord ;  though  the  analogy  here  is  not  so  close 
as  in  the  previous  case,  nor  does  it  come  so  much  within  the 
sphere  of  our  own  experience.  Still,  we  have  here  an  instance 
of  the  divine  being  united  with  the  human  so  closely  that 
each  resulting  word  and  act  was  both  human  and  divine. 
There  was  not  in  Jesus  Christ  a  divine  Person  and  a  human 
Person,  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  separately ;  in  Him  there 
was  but  one  person,  a  divine-human ;  He  was  not  God  and 
man :  He  was  God-man,  ©edvQpwTros.  He  was  the  Word  that 
was  God,  and  became  rlesh  and  dwelt  among  men,  the  image 
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of  the  invisible  God.  All  His  utterances  consequently  were 
divinely  human;  though  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  people 
among  whom  He  dwelt,  they  were  truly  divine  words,  words 
God-inspired.  Analogous  to  this  was  the  union  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  with  the  human  in  the  composition  of  Scripture.  As  in 
the  Person  of  Christ  there  was  a  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  so  that  all  that  proceeded  from  Him  was  both  divine  and 
human,  so  also  in  the  composition  of  Scripture  there  was  a  union 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  with  the  spirit  of  the  persons  employed  to 
write  the  books,  so  that  all  that  proceeded  from  their  pens  was 
at  once  human  and  divine.  In  this  analogy  there  appears  no 
fallacy  or  incoherence ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  fairly  stated 
as  tending  to  elucidate  the  subject  now  under  consideration. 

We  may  now  answer  categorically  the  question,  What  is 
inspiration  as  predicated  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  and 
Xe\v  Testaments  ?  It  was  not  a  dictating  of  what  was  written 
by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  the  men  who  wrote,  so  that  the  words 
of  Scripture  are  simply  the  utterances  of  the  Spirit  conveyed 
mechanically  to  the  material  substance  on  which  they  are 
inscribed  by  human  hands.  It  was  not  a  mere  superintend 
ing  of  the  thoughts  and  words  of  the  writers  so  as  to  preserve 
them  from  serious  error  or  mistake.  It  was  not  a  communicat 
ing  to  them  of  certain  truths  and  facts  which  they  were  left 
to  set  down  in  writing,  each  after  his  own  fashion.  It  was 
the  union  of  the  Divine  Spirit  with  the  mind  and  soul  of  the 
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writer,  so  that  what  he  wrote  was  a  composition  divinely- 
human.  The  Bible  is  thus  at  once  the  word  of  God  and  the 
word  of  man,  and  comes  to  us  in  the  very  form  in  all  its 
parts  and  in  all  its  utterances  in  which  God  willed  that  it 
should  come. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

ii.  THE  ORDINARY  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

(i.)  Divine  Influence  :   Common  and  Special  Grrace, 

"We  now  proceed  to  consider  what  has  been  called  the  abiding 
and  ordinary  work  of  the  Spirit,  in  distinction  from.  His  ex 
traordinary  work,  a  part  of  which  we  have  already  considered 
in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  mode  of  the  divine 
operation  on  the  mind  of  man,  our  consideration  ought  properly 
to  be  confined  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  its  manifestation 
in  those  phenomena  which  may  be  traced  to  His  divine  in 
fluence.  But  at  the  outset  of  our  investigation  we  meet  a 
question  which  has  been  started  as  to  the  extent  and  limita 
tions  of  this  influence,  and  to  the  consideration  of  this  we 
must  now  address  ourselves. 

The  Holy  Spirit  abides  with  and  in  the  Church,  and  the 
ordinances  which  He  has  instituted  and  the  protection  He 
affords  to  the  Church  at  large  are  common  benefits  of  which 
all  are  free  to  partake.  In  His  operations,  however,  His  work 
is  special,  and  is  directed  upon  individuals.  This  is  manifest 
at  once  in  respect  of  those  operations  which  are  denominated 
extraordinary.  The  spiritual  gifts  bestowed  on  the  primitive 
Church  were  bestowed  on  individuals  selected  on  purpose 
to  receive  them,  and  specially  acted  on  by  the  Spirit  for  this 
end.  The  same  is  obviously  true  of  those  who  were  inspired 
of  Cod  to  commit  to  writing  the  things  of  God  contained  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures ;  that  was  an  endowment  bestowed  on 
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individuals  selected  by  God,  and  which  was  enjoyed  by  them 
alone.  The  raising  up  of  men  fitted  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
God  in  the  Church,  and  sent  forth  for  this  end,  is  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  a  special  work,  and  can  be  none  else  ;  and 
so  also  is  every  gracious  interposition  of  the  Spirit  for  the 
protection,  guidance,  and  comfort  of  believers.  It  has  been 
denied,  however,  that  the  work  of  the  Spirit  is  special  in  the 
conversion  and  sanctification  of  men.  A  distinction  has  been 
taken  between  special  and  common  grace ;  and  whilst  it  is 
allowed  that  occasionally  God  may,  by  a  special  influence  of 
His  Spirit,  act  on  men's  minds  for  their  benefit  and  spiritual 
advancement,  it  is  maintained  that  ordinarily  the  grace  of  the 
Spirit  is  given  to  men  in  common  to  profit  withal,  and  that 
it  is  only  as  each  uses  for  himself  the  grace  thus  bestowed 
universally  that  he  is  benefited  thereby. 

1.  From  the  way  in  which  some  who  contend  for  the 
doctrine  of  common  grace  express  themselves,  it  would  appear 
that  they  regard  the  whole  human  race  as  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  in  such  measure  as  to  enable  them  to  believe 
the  gospel  when  offered  to  them,  and  so  to  be  saved.  Thus 
Bishop  Tomline  says,  "  God  has  equally  enabled  every  man 
to  work  out  his  own  salvation  ; "  "  God  gives  to  every  man, 
through  the  means  of  His  grace,  a  power  to  perform  the  con 
ditions  of  the  gospel."  "  In  consequence,"  says  Mr.  Kichard 
"Watson,  "  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  offered  for  all,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  administered  to  all."  "  The  virtues  of  the  unre- 
generate  man,"  he  says,  "  are  not  from  man,  but  from  God, 
whose  Holy  Spirit  has  been  vouchsafed  to  the  world  through 
the  atonement ; "  "  The  doctrine  of  the  impartation  of  grace  to 
the  unconverted,  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  enable  them  to  em 
brace  the  gospel,  must  be  admitted."  But  though  this  is  an 
endowment  universally  bestowed,  it  is  not  regarded  by  evan 
gelical  divines  as  operative  save  in  connection  witli  the  insti 
tution  of  Christianity,  and  where  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  made 
known.  Some  even  hold  that  it  is  in  and  by  baptism  that 
this  common  grace  is  bestowed.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
High  Anglicans,  derived  by  them  from  the  Church  of  Eome. 
"  Whatever  some  few  persons,  or  some  petty  sects  (as  the 
Pelagians  of  old,  the  Socinians  now),"  says  Barrow,  "  may  have 
deemed,  it  hath  been  the  doctrine  constantly,  arid  with  very 
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general  consent  delivered  in  the  Catholic  Church,  that  to  all 
persons  by  the  holy  mystery  of  baptism  duly  initiated  to 
Christianity,  or  admitted  into  the  communion  of  Christ's 
body,  the  grace  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  certainly  is  bestowed, 
enabling  them  to  perform  the  conditions  of  piety  and  virtue 
then  undertaken  by  them  ;  enlightening  their  minds,  rectifying 
their  wills,  purifying  their  affections,  directing  and  assisting 
them  in  their  practice ;  the  which  holy  gift  (if  not  abused, 
ill-treated,  driven  away,  or  quenched  by  their  ill-behaviour) 
will  perpetually  be  continued,  improved,  and  increased  to 
them."  "  It  had  been  foretold  by  John  the  Baptist,"  says 
Tomline,  "  that  Christ  should  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
meaning  that  the  baptism  instituted  by  Christ  and  ad 
ministered  by  His  apostles  and  their  successors  should  convey 
the  supernatural  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  com 
munication  being  made  at  baptism,  at  the  time  of  admission 
into  the  gospel  covenant,  every  Christian  must  possess  the 
invaluable  blessing  of  preventing  grace,  which,  without  ex 
tinguishing  the  evil  propensities  of  our  nature,  inspires  holy 
desires,  suggests  good  counsels,  and  excites  to  just  works."  l 
"  The  sacraments,"  says  Mohler,  expounding  the  teaching  of 
the  Eomish  Church,  "  are  conceived  as  channels  (quasi  alveus) 
through  which  the  power  that  flows  from  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  the  grace  which  the  Saviour  hath  merited  for  us,  is 
separated  and  conveyed  to  each  individually,  that  through 
help  of  the  same  the  health  of  the  soul  may  be  restored  or 
confirmed.  .  .  .  As  respects  the  way  in  which  the  sacrament 
conveys  to  us  sanctifying  grace,  it  is  taught  in  the  Catholic 
Church  that  it  works  in  us  in  virtue  of  its  own  proper 
character  as  an  institution  provided  by  Christ  for  our  salvation 
(ex  opere  operato  scl.  a  Christo,  not  quod  operatus  est  Christus), 
i.e.  the  sacraments  confer  a  divine  power  merited  for  us  by 
the  Saviour  which  can  be  effected  by  no  human  disposition, 
by  no  mental  state  or  effort,  but  is  simply  given  by  God  for 
Christ's  sake  in  the  sacrament." 2  This  is  an  expansion  of 
what  is  more  tersely  expressed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  one 
of  their  decrees  :  "  Si  quis  dixerit  per  ipsa  novse  legis  sacra- 
menta  ex  opere  operato  non  conferri  gratiam,  sed  solam  fidein 

1  Refutation  of  Cahinitm,  8th  ed.  p.  29. 

2  Symbolik,  5th  ed.  pp.  257-8. 
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divime  promissionis  ad  gratiam  consequendam  sufficere,  ana 
thema  sit."1 

This  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  it  is  no  part  of  our  business 
at  present  to  examine ;  I  have  adduced  it  simply  as  connected 
with  the  opinion  that  under  the  new  dispensation  grace  is 
bestowed  on  men  in  common  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  whereby 
they  obtain  power  to  believe  the  gospel  and  to  follow  a 
religious  course,  and  as  showing  how,  in  the  judgment  of 
some,  this  grace  is  communicated.  The  point  to  be  considered 
at  present  is,  whether  this  opinion  is  itself  well-founded  ;  in 
other  words,  whether  there  is  any  sufficient  reason  for  believ 
ing  that  a  donation  of  the  Spirit  has  been  given  to  men 
in  common,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  believe  in  Christ  and 
walk  in  the  ways  of  God  and  of  holiness  if  they  will. 

Now,  when  such  a  position  is  assumed,  we  are  entitled  to 
demand  that  it  shall  be  supported  by  some  distinct  testimony 
from  Scripture  before  we  are  asked  to  accept  it.  This,  however, 
we  shall  search  for  in  vain  in  the  writings  of  those  by  whom  it 
is  advanced.  General  affirmations  of  man's  inability  of  himself 
without  aid  from  above  to  do  the  will  of  God,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  declarations  of  God's  willingness  to  give  the  aid  of  His 
Spirit  to  those  who  ask  it,  on  the  other,  are  plentifully 
supplied  ;  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  show  from  Scripture  that 
God  actually  has  bestowed  His  Spirit  on  all  men  in  the  sense 
affirmed.  Some,  indeed,  who  catch  at  the  words  of  Scripture, 
but  do  not  stop  to  inquire  into  their  real  import,  quote  the 
words  of  God  by  the  prophet  Joel,  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
afterwards  "  [or,  as  St.  Peter  gives  it  in  quoting  this  passage, 
"  in  the  last  days,"  ev  eV^arat?  rj/j-epais,  Acts  ii.  17,  a  meaning 
which  Kimchi  also  gives,  understanding  it  of  the  times  of  the 
Messiah],  "  that  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh," 
as  authorizing  their  position.  The  more  instructed  of  their 
party,  however,  know  better  than  to  do  this ;  they  know  that 
the  promise  in  this  passage  has  reference,  not  to  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  Spirit,  but  to  those  which  are  extraordinary, 
to  the  endowing  of  men  with  the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  so  that 
they  should  see  visions  and  receive  divine  communications  in 
ecstatic  dreams;  and  that  the  phrase  "all  flesh"  does  not 
mean  the  whole  human  race,  but  persons  of  all  nations  and 
1  Cone.  Trident.,  S^ss.  vii.  can.  8. 
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classes,  as  is  evident  from  the  subsequent  distribution  of  this 
into  sons  and  daughters,  young  men,  servants,  and  handmaids, 
and  from  St.  Peter's  application  of  it  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
when  he  asserted  that  the  miraculous  gifts  then  exhibited  by 
the  disciples  of  Christ,  male  and  female,  were  a  fulfilment  of 
this  ancient  prediction  and  promise  (Acts  ii.  14  ff.). 

In  one  of  the  passages  which  I  have  cited  from  Mr. 
Watson  he  apparently  argues  for  the  universality  of  the  gilt 
of  the  Spirit  from  the  universality  of  the  atonement  made 
by  Christ.  "  In  consequence,"  he  says,  "  of  the  atonement  of 
Christ  offered  for  all,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  administered  to  all." 
If  by  this  he  means  that  because  the  atonement  of  Christ  is 
sufficient  for  all,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  as  one  of  the  benefits 
accruing  for  it,  must  be  conveyed  to  all,  he  obviously  assumes 
a  position  which  is  contradicted  by  fact,  and  which  is  in 
itself  absurd,  for  the  provision  of  a  remedy  is  surely  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  actual  application  of  that  remedy  ;  as 
if  one  were  to  say,  There  is  a  medicine  which  is  of  universal 
efficiency  for  the  cure  of  a  particular  disease,  therefore  every 
one  afflicted  with  that  disease  will  receive  the  medicine,  and 
if  he  use  it  rightly  will  be  healed.  Or,  perhaps,  he  means 
only  that  there  is  a  parallelism  between  the  atoning  work  of 
Christ  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit — that  the  one  has  the  same 
extent  as  the  other,  and  that  the  benefits  of  the  one  are 
enjoyed  by  men  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  other. 
Now  this  is  true ;  but  it  leads  to  a  conclusion  the  reverse  of 
that  for  which  Mr.  Watson  contends.  For,  as  the  atone 
ment  of  Christ  is  of  universal  sufficiency  and  its  benefits  are 
free  to  all,  yet  is  effectual  for  salvation  only  as  it  is  applied  ; 
so  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  of  universal  sufficiency,  but 
becomes  effectual  only  as  it  actually  operates  on  any.  When 
the  parallel  is  thus  stated,  and  this  is  the  just  statement  of 
it,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  infinite  sufficiency  of  the 
Spirit's  influence  no  more  guarantees  its  universal  efficiency 
than  the  boundless  sufficiency  of  the  Saviour's  atonement 
guaranteed  its  universal  efficiency  for  the  salvation  of  men. 

Bishop  Tomline  says,  "  God  has  equally  enabled  every 
man  to  work  out  his  own  salvation."  By  this  he  must  mean, 
not  that  the  same  measure  of  grace  is  given  to  every  man ; 
for  as  men  have  different  degrees  of  need,  were  the  same 
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measure  of  grace  given  to  all,  all  would  not  be  equally 
enabled  to  work  out  their  salvation  ;  lie  must  mean  that  all 
receive  grace  proportionate,  to  their  need,  so  as  to  be  all  alike 
able  to  work  out  their  salvation.  This  raises  the  question, 
Why,  then,  do  some  obtain  salvation  while  others  do  not  ? 
If  an  influence  is  exerted  upon  two  individuals  adequate  to 
move  them  alike  and  equally,  how  comes  it  that  the  one  is 
moved  while  the  other  remains  fixed  and  obdurate  ?  It' 
there  are  two  bodies  to  be  moved,  and  a  power  sufficient  to 
move  each  is  applied  to  both,  is  it  conceivable  that  the  one 
body  should  be  moved  while  the  other  remains  at  rest  ? 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  as  man  is  not  a  mere  body 
to  be  moved  mechanically  by  an   outward   force,  but  is   an 
intelligent  and  free  agent  who  is  moved  only  as  he  wills  to 
move,  it  is  conceivable  that  of  two  men  equally  enabled  by 
the    Spirit   to    work   out   their  salvation  one  may  be  saved 
while  the  other  remains  impenitent,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
may  will  to  use  the  power  which  has  been  given  him,  while 
the  other  wills  not  to  use  it.      This  raises  the  question,  What 
is  the  power  which  is  supposed  to  be  given  by  the  Spirit  to 
man  ?     Is  it  the  conferring  on  him  of  some  mental  faculty 
he  has  not  naturally  ?  or  is  it  the  giving  to  him  of  a  disposi 
tion  which  inclines  him  to  goodness,  a'nd  impels  him  to  will 
to  be  and  to  do  what  is  required  for  salvation  ?     The  former 
of  these  no  one  will  be  found   to  maintain,  for  neither  does 
Scripture   assert    nor   does    experience    show   that    any   new 
faculty  has  been  conferred  on  the  human  race  in  consequence 
of  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  and,  besides,  were  man  naturally 
destitute  of  the  faculty  of  apprehending  and  obeying  the  law 
of  truth  and  goodness,  he  could  not  be  righteously  called  to 
obey  that  law,  nor  be  held  responsible  for  neglect  of  it.     Shall 
we  then  adopt  the  other  hypothesis,  and  say  that  every  man 
has  in  consequence  of  Christ's  work  received  an  influence  by 
which  he  is  disposed  to  choose  the  right  way,  to  obey  God's 
commands,  to  accept  the  invitations  of  the  gospel,  and  so  to 
work  out   His   salvation  ?       But   in   this   case   the   question 
recurs   witli  redoubled   force,  Why,  then,  is   not  every  man 
saved  ?     If  every  man  has  the  natural  ability  to  work  out 
his  salvation,  and  every  man  is  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  will  to  do  this,  what  can  possibly  hinder  any  man 
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from  being  saved  ?  Surely  the  very  acme  of  absurdity  is 
reached  when  it  is  affirmed  that  every  man  both  can  do  and 
wills  to  do  something  which  yet  the  majority  of  men  never  do. 
The  truth  is  that  those  who  use  such  language  as  that 
which  I  have  quoted  from  Bishop  Tomline,  and  the  language 
is  common  to  the  Arminian  school,  have  not  been  careful  to 
determine  the  precise  sense  in  which  the  \vords  they  use 
are  to  be  taken.  If,  before  speaking  of  man's  being  enabled 
to  obey  God's  law,  they  would  determine,  on  the  one  hand, 
what  man  needs  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  this,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  whereby  man  is 
enabled  to  do  this,  they  would  probably  see  reason  to  avoid 
such  phraseology.  If,  as  they  say,  Adam  lost  when  he  fell 
all  ability  to  do  the  will  of  God,  he  must  have  lost  natural 
capacity  to  follow  the  path  of  rectitude  as  well  as  inclination 
or  disposition  to  follow  it.  But  if  so,  how  can  man  be 
accountable  for  his  conduct  as  under  law  to  God  ?  If  he 
has  no  physical  capacity  to  obey,  how  can  he  be  blamed  for 
not  obeying  ?  In  this  case  sin  is  impossible,  and  virtue  or 
holiness  is  equally  impossible.  Man  is  no  more  accountable 
for  his  actions  than  he  is  for  his  sufferings.  Both  are  the 
result  of  influences  over  which  he  has  no  control.  He  is  the 
mere  slave  of  circumstances,  and  must  resign  pretensions  to 
the  dignity  of  a  moral  agent.  From  such  a  conclusion  every 
one  not  a  materialist  must  shrink.  Was  it,  then,  not  physical 
capacity  to  do  the  will  of  God,  but  moral  disposition  or 
inclination  to  do  it,  that  man  lost  by  the  fall  ?  If  so,  what 
he  needs  is  the  restoration  to  him  of  this  disposition  or 
inclination.  But  will  any  say  that  this  is  given  to  every 
man  ?  Will  any  affirm  that  every  man  that  is  born  into 
the  world  is  gifted  with  a  disposition  to  love  God  and  obey 
His  law  and  seek  His  favour  ?  Will  any  affirm  that  every 
child  who  is  baptized  is  endowed  with  this  disposition  ? 
No  one  surely  will  venture  on  such  an  affirmation.  But  if 
neither  physical  ability  nor  a  disposition  to  goodness  is  given 
to  man  universally  by  the  Spirit,  nothing  is  given  whereby 
man  is  enabled  to  work  out  his  salvation  ;  if  he  is  to  be 
saved  at  all,  it  must  be  either  by  an  exercise  of  his  own 
natural  powers  or  by  a  special  communication  of  grace  to 
each  individual  who  is  saved. 
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The  dictum  of  the  Arminians  regarding  common   grace  is 

o  o  o 

thus  seen  to  be  a  mere  form  of  words  without  any  real 
meaning.  They  have  been  led  to  it  by  a  desire  to  preserve 
to  divine  grace  the  praise  of  man's  salvation  without  admitting 
either  of  the  alternatives  above  noted.  But  in  this  they  have 
utterly  failed.  In  shunning  the  Scylla  of  Calvinism  they 
have  fallen  into  the  Charybdis  of  Pelagianism.  In  refusing 
to  admit  the  speciality  of  divine  grace  in  human  salvation, 
they  are  driven  upon  a  course  which  leads  logically  to  the 
denial  of  any  grace  in  man's  salvation  at  all.  For,  as  Dr. 
Payne  reasons,  "  If  they  maintain  that  an  equal  measure  of 
the  Spirit  is  given  to  all,  or,  in  other  words,  deny  that  any 
special  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  put  forth  in  the 
conversion  of  men,  then  it  follows  that  the  faith  of  none 
is  to  be  ascribed,  simply  and  exclusively  at  least,  to  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit, — or  why  does  it  not  produce  it  in 
all  ? — but  partly,  at  any  rate,  to  the  better  moral  state  in 
which  this  primary  gift  of  the  Spirit  found  them,  or  to  their 
better  improvement  of  a  donation  and  privilege  common  to  all, 
— an  improvement  in  which  they  have  no  additional  assist 
ance  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  that  would  involve  in  it  a 
special  operation  and  a  special  purpose,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  and  personal  election.  But  to  affirm 
that  the  salvation  of  the  saved  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  own 
unassisted  and  better  improvement  of  the  means  of  salvation, 
is,  in  effect,  to  ascribe  the  salvation  of  man  to  himself."  l  Or 
we  may  put  the  argument  thus :  Here  are  two  men  who 
have  received  an  equal  measure  of  the  Spirit  in  order  to 
salvation,  the  one  of  whom  is  converted  and  saved,  while  the 
other  remains  impenitent  and  unsaved.  Xow,  who  made 
these  two  men  thus  to  differ  ?  themselves  or  God  ?  If 
themselves,  then  is  salvation  not  of  grace  but  of  works, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  man's  own  acting  alone  which  has 
made  him  who  is  saved  to  differ  from  him  that  is  lost.  If 
God,  then  a  special  influence  must  have  been  exerted  on 
the  one  man  which  was  not  exerted  on  the  other,  for  only 
thus  could  the  salvation  of  the  one  be  effected  by  God. 
Between  these  alternatives,  then,  the  Arminian  must  make  his 
choice.  If  he  take  the  former,  he  will  not  easily  preserve 
1  Lectures  on  Dinn°.  Sovereignty,  etc.,  p.  66,  2nd  ed. 
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himself  from  sinking  into  Pelagianism  ;  if  he  take  the  latter, 
he  cannot  escape  Calvinism,  for  the  admission  of  a  special 
divine  influence  in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner  draws  after  it 
the  admission  of  an  elective  purpose  and  predestination  on 
the  part  of  God  in  reference  to  the  individual  so  influenced. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  common  grace  we  have  been  considering 
is  peculiar  to  the  Arminian  school.     There  is  another  doctrine 
which  sometimes  bears  the  same  designation  which  is  held  by 
many  Calvinists  as  well  as  by  Arminians ;    indeed   it   may 
almost  be  regarded  as  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the 
Evangelical  Churches.     Thus  in  the  Assembly's  Larger  Cate 
chism,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Are  the  elect  effectually 
called  ? "  it  is   replied,  "  All   the   elect    and    they    only  are 
effectually    called,  although    others    may    be    and    often    are 
outwardly  called  by  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and  have  some 
common  operations  of  the  Spirit ;  who,  for  their  wilful  neglect 
and  contempt  of  the  grace  offered  to  them,  being  justly  left  in 
their  unbelief,  do  never  truly  come  to  Jesus  Christ."     So  also 
Owen  says :  "  In  reference  to  the  \vork  of  regeneration  itself 
positively  considered,  we  may  observe  that  there  are  certain 
previous  and  preparatory  works  or  workings  in  and  upon  the 
souls  of   men   that    are   antecedent   and  dispositive   unto    it. 
But  yet  regeneration  doth  not  consist  in  them,  nor  can  it  be 
educed  out  of  them."     And  after  instancing  illumination,  con 
viction  of  sin,  and  a  reformation  of  life  as  things  which  "  may 
be  wrought  in  the  minds  of  men  by  the  dispensation  of  the 
word,  and  yet  the  work  of  regeneration  be  never  perfected  in 
them,"  he  adds,  "  All  the  things  mentioned  as  wrought  instru- 
mentally  by  the  word  are  effects  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.      The  word  itself  under  a  bare  proposal  to  the  minds  of 
men  will  not  so  affect  them ; "  and  farther  on  he  says,  "  What 
He  [the  Holy  Spirit]  worketh  in  any  of  these  effectually  and 
infallibly  accomplished  the  end  aimed  at,  which  is  no  more 
but  that  men  be  enlightened,  convinced,  humbled,  and  reformed, 
wherein  He  faileth  not." l 

(1.)  For  the  more  precise  apprehension  of  this  doctrine  of 
common  grace,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  minds  of  men  is  assumed  to  be  special,  i.e.  it  is 
not  an  influence  diffused  over  men  universally,  but  one  which 

1  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  229,  234,  235,  237. 
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acts  specially  on  each  individual  affected  by  it.  The  grace 
thus  bestowed  is  common,  not  in  the  sense  of  being  given  to 
all  men  in  common,  but  in  the  sense  of  producing  effects 
which  are  ordinary,  and  may  fall  short  of  a  real  saving 
efficacy. 

(2.)  This  operation  of  the  Spirit  on  the  mind  is  immediate 
and  direct.  It  may  be  and  usually  is  in  connection  with  the 
word  ;  but  the  effect  is  that  "  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
God." 

(3.)  This  operation  is  always  efficacious  for  the  end  at 
which  it  aims.  The  power  of  the  Spirit  may  be  limited  in  its 
aim,  but  whatever  it  aims  at  it  infallibly  accomplishes. 

(4.)  The  things  aimed  at  by  the  Spirit  in  these  common 
operations  are  illumination  of  the  mind,  conviction  of  sin,  and 
amendment  of  life  and  such  like,  all  of  which  may  be  pro 
duced  and  yet  the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  them  may 
come  short  of  salvation. 

(5.)  These  effects,  however,  are  in  themselves  dispositive  to 
salvation,  have  a  tendency  to  lead  on  to  regeneration  and  the 
higher  life,  and  are  rendered  fruitless  in  this  respect  by  wilful 
neglect  and  contempt  of  the  grace  of  which  they  are  the 
objects. 

It  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  this  doctrine  of  common 
grace  is  in  no  wise  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  special  grace  in 
the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  the  saved,  and  may  be 
held  with  perfect  consistency  by  those  who  hold  that  only  the 
elect  are  effectually  called.  For  the  grace  bestowed  is  in  both 
cases  supposed  to  be  special ;  the  only  difference  being  that 
in  the  one  case  the  effect  produced  comes  short  of  actual 
salvation,  whilst  in  the  other  that  result  is  secured. 

Xow,  that  God  may  be  pleased  in  particular  instances  to 
operate  on  the  minds  of  individuals  so  as  to  produce  effects 
which  are  only  transient  and  do  not  terminate  in  their  actual 
renewal  and  ultimate  salvation,  it  would  be  rash  to  deny.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  strike  every  one  as  somewhat  improbable 
that  such  an  expenditure,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the  divine 
grace  should  take  place ;  improbable-  that  He  who  does 
nothing  in  vain  should  operate  on  men's  minds  to  produce 
effects  which  confessedly  lead  to  nothing,  which  though,  as 
Owen  expresses  it,  "dispositive"  to  salvation,  yet  are  not  so 
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continued  as  to  end  in  salvation.  Does  not  this  seem  as  if 
God  might  begin  a  good  work  in  man,  and  yet  fail  to  com 
plete  it  either  through  forgetfulness  or  some  change  of  mind  ? 
What  is  thus  in  itself  improbable  is  shown  to  be  altogether 
untenable  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  without  any  support 
from  Scripture,  and  that  the  facts  which  it  is  supposed  to  be 
necessary  to  account  for  may  be  accounted  for  without  it. 

The  effects  supposed  to  be  produced  are,  as  enumerated  by 
Owen:  (1)  Illumination,  (2)  Conviction,  and  (3)  Reformation; 
the  first  respecting   the   mind   only ;  the   second,  the  mind, 
conscience,  and  affections ;  and  the  third,  the  life  and  conver 
sation  ;  all  of  which,  he  says,  may  be  produced  in  men  who 
yet  remain  impenitent  and  die  in  sin.     Now,  it  is  remarkable 
that  though  Scripture  records  instances  in  which  all    these 
effects  were  produced  in  men  who  yet  remained  impenitent, 
it  nowhere  ascribes  these  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
on  these  men.     Ahab  humbled  himself  before  God  ;  but  it  was 
because  he  heard  the  words  of  Elijah  denouncing  his  sin,  and 
threatening  him  with  terrible  retribution,  that  this  effect  was 
produced.     The  men  of  Nineveh  repented  and  amended  their 
ways  ;  but  it  was  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah  that  they  did  this. 
Herod  did  many  things,  and  heard  John  the  Baptist  gladly ; 
but  it  is  expressly  said  that  it  was  because  he  observed  him 
and  heard  him  that  this  effect  was  produced.     Felix  trembled, 
and  seemed  disposed  to  do  justly  by  the  apostle ;  but  it  was 
because   Paul   "  reasoned    of  righteousness,   temperance,   and 
judgment   to   come "   that   the  Roman   procurator   was    thus 
moved.     The  heathen,  the  apostle  says,  do  the  things  con 
tained  in  the  law,  though  they  are  without  the  law ;  but  he 
expressly  says,  they  do  this   "  by  nature."     The  seed  which 
fell  on  stony  ground,  in  our  Lord's  parable,  represents  those 
who   endure   but  for  a  while  in  a  good  course ;    but  their 
entering  that  course  at  all  is  ascribed  exclusively  to  their  hear 
ing  the  word  and  with  joy  receiving  it.      These  are  all  the 
instances  I  find  adduced  by  those  who  advocate  this  doctrine ; 
and  in  all  of  them  there  is  not  only  no  allusion  to  a  divine 
influence  as  having  operated  the   results    described,  but   in 
nearly  all  of  them   this  is  expressly   attributed   to   a  mere 
natural  or  external  cause. 

Some  of  the  writers   who  advocate  this  doctrine  refer  in 
VOL.  II.  Z 
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support  of  it  to  certain  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  God  is 
represented  as  by  His  Spirit  striving  with  men  without  effect ; 
but,  even  allowing  that  the  reference  in  such  cases  is  to  an 
operation  by  the  Spirit  directly  on  the  minds  of  men,  these 
instances  only  prove  that  God  may  in  special  cases,  such  as 
that  of  the  men  before  the  flood,  strive  and  labour  to  subdue 
men's  obduracy  without  effect ;  they  can  never  be  held  to 
prove  that  this  is  God's  ordinary  procedure  with  men,  or  that 
such  effects  as  we  see  sometimes  in  unregenerate  persons  of  a 
good  character,  are  produced  in  them  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  But  arc  such  passages  to  be  taken  in  this 
way  ?  When  God  says,  for  instance,  in  reference  to  the  ante 
diluvians,  "  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  for 
he  is  flesh  "  (Gen.  vi.  3),  is  the  meaning  that  God  would  no 
longer  operate  directly  on  the  minds  of  men  as  He  had  been 
operating  hitherto  ?  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire  if  this  be  the 
correct  rendering  of  the  passage ;  I  believe  it  is  not ;  but,  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  question  I  would  urge  is,  Does  the  passage 
as  it  stands  in  the  A.  V.  authorize  the  conclusion  that  it  \vas 
by  directly  operating  on  their  minds  that  God  strove  with 
the  antediluvians  ?  If  this  be  assumed,  we  must  suppose 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  creature  not  only  to  enter  into  a 
personal  struggle  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  to  pursue  that 
so  successfully  as  to  weary  out  the  Almighty,  and  constrain 
Him  to  give  up  the  contest  in  disgust.  This  is  too  absurd  to  be 
accepted.  What,  then,  are  we  to  understand  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  striving  with  men  ?  An  answer  to  this  may  be  obtained 
if  we  look  at  such  a  passage  as  Deut.  xxxiii.  8  :  "  And  of  Levi 
he  said,  Let  thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim  be  with  thy  Holy 
One,  whom  thou  didst  prove  at  Massah,  and  with  whom  thou 
didst  strive  at  the  waters  of  Meribah."  Here  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  translation.  The  verb  used  is  ^i,  the 
proper  meaning  of  which  is  to  contend,  to  strive,  and 
which  is  used  both  of  a  contending  with  blows  and  of  a 
contending  with  words.  Here,  then,  is  an  undoubted  case 
of  a  striving  of  God  witli  men :  the  question  is,  How  was 
this  done  ?  The  history  supplies  the  answer.  The  place 
was  called  Meribah,  "  strife,"  "  quarrel,"  because  there  the 
Israelites  "  chode  with  Moses  their  leader,  saying,  Give  us 
water  that  we  may  drink  "  (Ex.  xvii.  2,  7).  Moses  was  the 
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servant  of  God,  the  bearer  of  God's  commands  to  the  people, 
and  the  instrument  of  God's  working  among  them  or  in  regard 
to  them.  In  chiding  with  him,  in  reproaching  him,  and  com 
plaining  of  the  condition  into  which  they  had  been  brought 
under  his  leading,  they  virtually  spoke  against  God,  and 
contended  with  Him.  Here,  then,  to  strive  with  God 
means  to  be  rebellious  against  His  ordinances,  to  struggle 
against  His  arrangement,  to  complain  of  His  appointment, 
and  to  murmur  against  one  employed  to  convey  His  will 
to  men  and  carry  out  what  He  has  designed.  Take,  again, 
Isa.  xlv.  9  :  "  Woe  to  him  that  striveth  with  his  Maker. 
Let  the  potsherd  strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth. 
Shall  the  clay  say  to  him  that  fashioneth  it,  What  makest 
thou  ?  or  thy  work,  He  hath  no  hands  ? "  Here  striving 
with  God  is  plainly  identified  with  complaining  of  His 
arrangement,  challenging  His  right  to  do  to  and  with 
His  creatures  as  He  sees  meet,  and  throwing  the  blame  of 
man's  misconduct  or  want  on  God,  who  has  made  man  as  he 
is,  and  places  hirn  where  he  is.  Once  more,  take  Isa.  Ivii.  1 6  : 
"  For  I  will  not  contend  for  ever,  neither  will  I  be  always 
wroth ;  for  the  spirit  should  fail  before  me,  and  the  souls 
which  I  have  made."  Here  the  same  verb,  2*1,  is  used,  and 
the  reference  undoubtedly  is  to  the  sending  of  judgments 
upon  His  people,  whereby  they  were  chastised  and  subdued ; 
God  had  done  this,  but  He  says  here  He  will  no  longer  do  so 
to  them,  lest  they  should  be  utterly  destroyed.  Let  these 
instances  suffice.  They  sufficiently  show  that  when  God  is 
said  to  strive  with  men,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  when  men 
are  said  to  strive  with  God,  the  meaning  is  that  God  sends 
His  commands  on  men  which  they  refuse  to  obey,  makes 
arrangements  for  men  to  which  they  will  not  submit,  or  sends 
judgments  on  them  by  which  they  are  chastised  and  corrected. 
By  these  usages,  then,  is  the  passage  in  Genesis  to  be  explained. 
God's  Spirit  strove  with  the  antediluvians  by  sending  them 
messages  of  instruction  and  warning,  surrounding  them  with 
circumstances  fitted  to  lead  them  to  repentance,  and  it  may 
be  enforcing  His  admonitions  and  warnings  by  varied  dealings 
of  a  corrective  character  and  tendency.  Noah,  we  know,  was 
to  the  men  of  his  day  a  preacher  of  righteousness  ;  he  appeared 
as  God's  messenger  to  his  contemporaries ;  and  whilst  he 
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admonished  and  warned  them,  and  called  them  to  repentance, 
"  the  long-suffering  of  God,"  St.  Peter  says,  "  waited,"  if  haply 
they  would  listen  to  the  message,  and  so  avert  the  judgment 
that  was  impending  (1  Pet,  iii.  20).  But  they  remained 
"  disobedient,"  and  so  there  was  strife  between  them  and  God. 
So  also  it  was  with  the  people  of  Israel.  So  long  as  they  were 
obedient  to  God's  word  He  was  at  peace  with  them,  and 
delighted  to  do  them  good ;  but  when  they  refused  to  hearken, 
and  made  their  hearts  as  hard  as  an  adamant  stone,  lest  they 
should  hear  the  law  and  the  words  which  the  Lord  of  hosts 
had  sent  in  His  Spirit  by  the  prophets,  there  came  wrath  from 
the  Lord  of  hosts  (Zech.  vii.  12).  God  strove  with  them  by 
His  word  which  He  sent  by  the  prophets.  When  they 
obstinately  refused  to  obey  that,  He  sent  on  them  His  puni 
tive  judgment,  and  scattered  them.  It  is  the  same  still.  The 
word  of  God  is  emphatically  "the  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  that 
by  which  He  aims  to  subdue  the  impenitency  and  overcome 
the  rebelliousness  of  men ;  and  only  by  this,  or  by  His  casti- 
gatory  dealings  with  them  in  connection  wyith  this,  does  He 
strive  with  men.  When  men  refuse  to  receive  and  obey  His 
word,  when  they  set  at  nought  His  counsel,  and  will  have 
none  of  His  reproof,  when,  unmoved  by  His  judgments  and 
threatenings  they  persist  in  their  obduracy,  the  result  can  only 
be  that  they  perish  in  their  iniquity.  God  seeks  to  do  men 
good ;  but  when,  like  Israel  of  old,  men  rebel  and  vex  His 
Holy  Spirit,  He  is  turned  to  be  their  enemy,  and  fights  against 
them  for  their  destruction. 

:>.  There  are  who  think  that  man  is  not  able  to  obey  God's 
word  without  the  aid  of  the  Spirit ;  and  it  has  been  main 
tained  that  all  the  things  which  apparently  are  effected  in 
unregenerate  men  by  the  word  are  really  the  effects  of  the 
Spirit's  power  on  their  minds,  the  word  itself  being  held  to 
be  impotent  so  to  affect  them.  But  if  man  has  not  power  to 
do  what  God  commands  him  to  do,  how  can  he  be  held  guilty 
or  be  justly  punished  for  not  obeying  ?  and  how  can  the 
righteousness  of  God  be  vindicated  if  He  exacts  from  His 
creature  what  he  has  no  ability  to  render  ?  Where  ability 
ends,  obligation  ceases ;  impotency  is  exempt  from  law,  and 
to  demand  of  a  subject  what  he  is  physically  unable  to  render 
is  the  part  of  a  tyrant  and  not  of  a  righteous  Lord.  It  is 
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simply  impossible,  then,  that  God,  who  is  perfectly  righteous, 
can  lay  on  man  any  command  which  man  is  not  able  to  obey 
if  he  will.  Morally  unable  he  may  be,  because  of  his  aversion 
from  God  and  his  dislike  to  what  God  requires ;  but  his 
natural  ability  to  do  what  God  enjoins  cannot  be  denied 
without  imputing  unrighteousness  to  God  in  laying  on  him 
such  an  injunction. 

As  to  the  word  of  God  being  impotent  to  effect  any  spiritual 
result  in  those  to  whom  it  is  sent,  and  as  needing,  conse 
quently,  some  accession  of  power  to  render  it  effectual,  which 
accession  the  Holy  Spirit  is  supposed  to  give,  not  only  in  con 
version  and  regeneration,  but  in  what  are  regarded  as  the 
common  operations  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  to  be  observed, — 

(1.)  That  the  word  of  God  cannot  be  regarded  as  impotent 
to  effect  that  for  which  it  is  sent  forth  without  casting  dis 
credit  on  the  word  itself,  and  impeaching  the  wisdom  of  Him 
by  whom  it  is  issued.  The  word  of  God  embodied  in  a 
message  to  men  is  a  means  to  an  end.  But  if  it  be  not 
adequate  to  effect  that  end,  of  what  real  worth  is  it  ?  and  as 
wisdom  is  seen  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  how  shall 
we  vindicate  wisdom  to  God  if  it  is  seen  that  the  means  He 
has  instituted  are  in  this  case  impotent  to  effect  the  end  for 
which  they  were  designed  ?  Xow,  the  word  of  God  is  that 
by  which  men  are  to  be  instructed  in  divine  knowledge,  by 
which  they  are  to  be  enlightened,  guided,  and  purified,  by 
which  they  are  to  be  convicted  of  sin  and  brought  to  repent 
ance,  by  which,  in  short,  they  are  to  be  made  wise  unto 
salvation.  But  if  it  is  in  itself  incompetent  to  this,  if  it 
cannot  enlighten  and  sanctify  unless  some  power  be  added 
to  it  from  without,  who  does  not  see  that  the  means  provided 
by  God  for  this  special  end  are  insufficient,  and  that  conse 
quently  there  is  here  a  failure  and  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
God  ?  "  The  gospel,"  as  has  been  well  said,  "  is  the  spiritual 
medicine  of  the  soul ; "  it  is  the  specific  which  God  has  pro 
vided  for  the  cure  of  man's  spiritual  malady.  But  if  it  is 
declared  to  be  insufficient  for  this,  if  when  applied  it  is 
found  to  be  impotent  to  heal  the  disease,  then  surely  it  is 
pronounced  to  be  an  imposture,  and  its  Author  is  charged 
with  ignorance  or  folly  in  sending  it  forth. 

(2.)  Scripture  distinctly  asserts  that  the  word  of  God  is 
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in  itself  powerful  and  altogether  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
end  for  which  it  is  designed.  "  The  word  of  God,"  we  are 
told,  "  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart "  (Heh.  iv.  12;  see  also 
Jer.  xxiii.  29;  Fs.  xix.  7,  cxix.  130;  liom.  i.  16).  Clearly, 
therefore,  the  word  of  God  asserts  for  itself  power  to  accom 
plish  the  results  for  which  it  is  sent  forth.  To  maintain  that 
it  has  not  this  power  unless  some  additional  power  be  some 
how  added  to  it,  is  plainly  to  contradict  the  testimony  of  that 
word  concerning  itself. 

(3.)  As  no  means  can  effectuate  the  intended  result  unless 
they  be  applied,  the  word  of  God  may  be  rendered  ineffectual 
through  man's  refusing  to  receive  it,  or  through  his  resisting 
it  when  it  has  begun  to  operate  upon  him.  A  medicine  may 
be  specially  fitted  to  cure  a  disease,  but  it  will  not  effect  that 
result  unless  it  be  applied,  and  be  allowed  to  operate  without 
the  counteractive  influence  of  some  antagonist  influence  ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  word  of  God,  though  in  itself  perfectly 
adequate  to  the  cure  of  man's  moral  maladies,  may  be 
rendered  fruitless  through  man's  own  negligence,  and  the 
counteractive  influence  of  his  hostility  to  it.  Accordingly, 
when  the  apostle  says  that  the  law  was  impotent  to  condemn 
sin  in  the  flesh,  he  is  careful  to  assert  that  it  was  through 
the  flesh  that  it  was  thus  weak  (liom.  viii.  3)  ;  it  was  weak, 
not  in  itself,  for  the  law  is  holy,  just,  and  good,  but  through 
man's  carnality  and  unwillingness  to  submit  to  it.  So  also, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  gospel  as  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,  he  conditions  this  by  its  being  believed.  If  the 
gospel  fails,  then,  in  making  man  wise  to  salvation,  the  fault 
is  not  with  it,  but  with  the  men  themselves.  They  will  not 
receive  it  or  obey  it.  The  faculty  of  faith  is  not  wanting, 
the  credibility  of  the  gospel  message  is  not  wanting,  the 
power  of  the  gospel  to  save  is  not  wanting  ;  what  is  wanting 
is  "  the  obedience  of  faith,"  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  man 
to  accept  the  divine  message,  and  to  be  saved  in  the  way  God 
has  provided  and  in  that  message  announces.  As  our  Lord 
complained  of  the  men  of  His  day  that  they  would  not  come 
unto  Him  that  they  might  have  life,  so  it  is  still  simply 
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because  men  refuse  to  hearken,  or  because  when  they  have 
received  the  word  "  the  cares  of  this  world,  and  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  riches,  and  the  lusts  of  other  things  entering  in,  choke 
the  word,  and  it  becometh  unfruitful "  (Mark  iv.  1 9).  In 
some  cases  the  word  produces  no  effect  at  all,  because  the 
heart  is  obstinately  closed  against  it ;  in  others  it  produces 
conviction,  penitence,  and  resolution  to  amend  ;  but  the  soil 
of  the  heart  still  remaining  unchanged,  these  fruits  endure 
but  for  a  while,  and  ere  long  go  up  as  dust,  or  vanish 
as  the  morning  cloud  or  the  early  dew.  They  become 
permanent,  and  the  fruit  is  unto  eternal  life,  only  where  the 
Spirit  has  previously  made  the  soil  good  ;  then  the  good  seed 
falling  upon  it  is  received,  and  fruit  is  brought  forth  to  the 
praise  of  the  glory  of  God's  grace. 

(4.)  It  may  be  at  once  seen  from  this  what  it  is  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  does  for  the  salvation  of  men  to  whom  the  gospel 
is  brought.  That  divine  Agent  does  not  give  any  added 
power  or  force  to  the  word,  any  more  than  He  gives  additional 
faculty  to  man  to  receive  it ;  He  simply  removes  that  which 
hinders  the  word  from  being  received,  or  obstructs  its  opera 
tion  when  received.  As  in  the  case  of  Lydia,  God  "  opened 
her  heart "  so  that  she  attended  to  the  things  spoken  to  her 
by  the  servants  of  Christ  (Acts  xvi.  14)  ;  so  in  every  case  where 
the  truth  is  received  in  the  love  of  it  and  unto  salvation,  it  is 
because  the  Spirit  has  prepared  the  heart  to  receive  it.  The 
Spirit  acts  immediately  and  directly  on  the  inner  nature  of 
man,  so  as  to  prepare  for  the  entrance  of  the  truth.  God  says 
of  Israel,  "  I  will  give  them  a  heart  to  know  me,  that  I  am  the 
Lord  "  (Jer.  xxiv.  7).  "  God,"  says  the  apostle,  "  who  com 
manded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  sinned  in  our 
hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  " 
(2  Cor.  iv.  6).  As  "  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  neither  can  he  know  them,  for  they  are 
spiritually  discerned  "  (1  Cor.  ii.  14)  ;  the  Spirit  must  needs 
give  to  man  a  renewal  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind  before  he  will 
receive  the  truth  by  which  he  is  to  be  saved.  When  this  is 
effected,  the  man's  heart  is  opened  and  the  truth  enters  in,  and 
dwells  in  him  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 

(5.)  When  people  speak  of  additional  power  being  imparted 
to  the  word  for  the  effecting  of  man's  salvation,  they  use 
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language  which  is  utterly  devoid  of  meaning.  They  confound 
moral  causes  with  physical,  and  because  the  force  of  a  physical 
cause  may  be  increased,  they  conclude  that  the  force  of  a 
moral  agency  may  also  be  increased.  But  this  is  impossible. 
The  two  cases  are  not  analogous.  The  effect  of  a  physical 
energy  depends  very  much  on  the  force  with  which  it  is 
applied ;  the  effect  of  a  moral  energy  depends  solely  on  the 
intrinsic  weight  of  the  energy  itself.  If  an  addition  could 

O  O»/ 

be  made  to  that,  there  would  be  more  power  given  to  it  to 
move.  But  this  is  impossible.  The  motive  power  of  any 
truth  lies  in  the  truth  itself,  and  as  truth  cannot  be  made 
more  true,  its  motive  power  can  receive  no  addition.  Motives 
may  be  multiplied,  but  this  means  not  that  the  power  of  any 
motive  is  increased,  but  only  that  additional  motives  are 
adduced.  One  form  of  expressing  truth  may  be  better  than, 
another,  and  so  may  act  more  powerfully  on  the  mind  than 
the  other  ;  but  that  is  not  because  an  additional  power  has 
been  given  to  the  truth,  but  because  the  truth  has  been  more 
fully  or  more  exactly  brought  before  the  mind.  It  is  the 
truth  expressed,  and  not  the  mere  expression  of  it,  that  moves  ; 
and  when  the  expression  of  any  truth  is  just  and  accurate, 
it  has  only  to  be  fairly  apprehended  by  the  mind  in  order  to 
produce  its  proper  effect.  As,  then,  in  the  word  of  God  truth 
is  expressed  most  perfectly,  all  that  is  needed  in  order  to  a 
man's  being  rightly  affected  by  it  is  that  it  shall  be  brought 
into  full,  immediate,  and  constant  contact  with  his  mind.  In 
the  degree  in  which  the  man  really  apprehends  the  truth  he 
is  affected  by  it.  But  as  he  may  take  it  in  only  partially, 
or  may  retain  it  only  for  a  season,  or  may  resist  it  and  treat 
it  as  if  it  were  not  truth  but  falsehood,  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
on  the  heart  is  needed,  that  the  truth  may  enter  into  the  man's 
mind  and  abide  there  in  all  its  fulness  and  in  all  its  power. 

And  here  I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  cautioning  you 
against  the  use  of  an  expression  which  one  sometimes  finds 
used,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  in  books.  In  asserting  the 
necessity  for  a  divine  influence  to  the  conversion  of  men  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  this  connected  with  a. declaration  that  the 
"  bare  word  "  or  the  "  dead  letter  "  of  Scripture  is  not  sufficient 
for  this.  Now,  such  phraseology  is  surely  objectionable.  That 
which  comes  to  us  fraught  witli  divine  truth,  that  which  has 
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in  it  the  very  mind  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  not,  and  never 
should  be  said  to  be  "  bare."  Arid  as  for  its  being  "  dead,"  those 
who  apply  to  it  such  an  epithet  surely  forget  that  God  Himself 
has  declared  it  to  be  "  quick  " — that  is,  "  living,"  £wf — "  and 
powerful ; "  has  declared  it  to  be  "  the  word  of  God  which 
liveth  and  abideth  for  ever."  Let  such  phraseology,  then,  be 
avoided.  It  may  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  provision  which 
God  has  sent  for  the  healing  and  health  of  the  soul  is 
essentially  inoperative ;  and  when  "  this  idea  is  conveyed 
to  the  mind  of  a  sinner  it  will  (as  Dr.  Payne  has  justly 
observed)  veil  the  full  extent  of  his  guilt  by  failing  to  fix  his 
attention  upon  his  own  obstinate  rejection  of  the  medicine 
as  the  direct  and  indeed  exclusive  cause  of  his  remaining 
under  the  full  power  of  spiritual  disease." 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

(ii.)   The  Design  of  the  Spirit's  Work. 

In  the  writings  of  the  older  divines  we  find  considerable 
stress  laid  on  what  they  call  the  order  of  salvation  (ordo 
salutis).  In  this  order  some  indicate  not  fewer  than  ten 
steps,  while  others  content  themselves  with  a  smaller  number. 
Calov  and  Hollaz  enumerate  them  thus :  Vocation,  Illumina 
tion,  Conversion,  Regeneration,  Justification,  Mystical  Union 
with  God,  Renovation,  Sanctification,  Conservation,  and  Glori 
fication.  Quenstedt  follows  the  same  enumeration,  omitting 
the  last  two.  Carpzov,  by  whom  the  phrase  "  ordo  salutis  " 
was  introduced,  gives  the  same  number  as  Hollaz,  but  in  a 
somewhat  different  order,  and  with  some  difference  in  the 
particulars  :  his  arrangement  is,  Vocation,  Illumination, 
Regeneration,  Conversion,  Justification,  Contrition,  Faith, 
Mystical  Union,  and  Sanctification.  Some,  again,  resolve 
the  whole  into  four,  viz.  Faith,  Regeneration,  Justification, 
and  Sanctification.  The  arrangement  most  generally  adopted 
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is — 1.  Vocation;  2.  Illumination;  3.  Justification;  4.  Re 
generation  ;  o.  Mystical  Union ;  and  6.  Eenewal,  meaning  by 
the  last  the  conformation  of  the  whole  man  to  the  image 
of  God.  These  are  all  classed  under  the  general  head  of 
Gratia  Spiritns  Sandi  applicatrix,  the  appliant  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  they  are  referred  to  different  offices  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  discharging,  viz. — 1.  His 
officium  clenchtictun  (according  to  John  xvi.  8)  or  cpanovtlio- 
ticum  (according  to  2  Tim.  iii.  10,  where  the  Scriptures  are 
said  to  be  profitable  Trpo  eTravopOaxnv} ;  2.  His  officium  didas- 
calium  (John  xvi.  13—15);  3.  His  officium  ptcdeuticum 
(2  Tim.  iii.  1G;  Kom.  viii.  14);  and  4.  His  offichim  paradcticum 
(liom.  viii.  16,  26). 

To  this  method  of  arrangement  I  am  not  disposed  to  pay 
much  regard.  It  seems  to  me  unnecessarily  minute  and 
formal,  and  though  it  may  be  possible  to  enunciate  a  dis 
tinction  between  the  different  particulars  of  which  it  consists, 
in  reality  and  substantially  the  greater  part  of  them  are  only 
different  stages  or  degrees  of  the  same  act  or  state.  To  me 
it  appears  that  a  careful  analysis  will  resolve  them  all  into 
Vocation  or  Calling ;  Regeneration,  or  the  implantation  of  a 
new  principle  of  spiritual  life  ;  Justification,  or  the  removal 
of  all  penal  disabilities,  and  the  placing  of  the  individual  in 
a  right  state  in  relation  to  the  law  and  government  of  God ; 
and  Sanctification,  or  the  removal  of  all  moral  arid  spiritual 
defilement  from  the  individual,  so  that  he  becomes  holy 
as  God  is  holy,  and  so  fit  to  dwell  in  His  presence  for 
ever. 

These  are  the  topics  to  which  I  have  now  to  direct  your 
attention.  I  shall  not,  however,  discuss  these  topics  as 
separate  and  collateral  theses.  I  prefer  regarding  them  all 
in  their  subordination  to  the  grand  result  of  the  Spirit's 
working,  viz.  the  bringing  of  men  into  the  condition  and  to 
the  privileges  of  Divine  Sonship.  To  accomplish  this  is  the 
grand  design  of  the  scheme  and  work  of  redemption.  It  is 
to  this  that  God  predestinates  men :  "  Blessed,"  says  the 
apostle,  "  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly 
places  in  Christ  .  .  .  having  predestinated  us  to  vlodeariav 
[a  receiving  into  Sonship]  through  Jesus  Christ  to  Him- 
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self  "  (Eph.  i.  3-5).  It  was  for  this  that  God  sent  His  Son  in 
human  nature  into  the  world  (Gal.  iv.  5),  and  it  was  with  a 
view  to  this  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  endured  (Heb. 
ii.  10).  It  is  for  the  securing  of  this  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  come  forth  from  the  Father,  and  operates  in  the  hearts  of 
men  (Bom.  viii.  14-16  ;  Gal.  iv.  6). 

To  bring  men  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Divine  Sonship, 
then,  is  the  great  design  of  the  entire  scheme  of  redemption, 
and  to  this  privileged  state  all  are  actually  brought  who 
receive  Christ,  and  are  accepted  in  Him  (John  i.  1 2  ;  1  John 
iii.  2).  Thus  received,  God  dealeth  with  them  as  with  sons ; 
and  of  them  it  is  expected  that  they  should  live  and  act  as 
sons  of  God,  being  without  rebuke,  being  imitators  of  God, 
and  seeking  to  glorify  Him  in  their  bodies  and  spirits 
which  are  His. 

(iii.)   The  Work  of  the  Spirit  in  'bringing  men  into  Divine 

Sonship. 

We  may  therefore  start  with  advantage  from  this  point ; 
and  assuming  that  to  bring  men  into  the  condition  and  to  the 
privileges  of  the  sons  of  God  is  the  great  design  of  Chris 
tianity,  we  may  proceed  to  inquire  what  it  is  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  does  to  individuals  so  as  to  bring  them  into  this  state, 
and  what  are  the  blessings  which  through  the  Spirit's  working 
are  actually  secured  to  them.  We  shall  thus  be  led  to 
consider — 1.  Their  Vocation  or  Calling;  2.  their  Eegenera- 
tion ;  3.  their  Justification ;  4.  their  Sanctification ;  5.  the 
securing  to  them  of  all  needful  guidance,  sustenance,  and 
blessing  through  life ;  6.  the  Eesurrection  of  the  body  as  the 
crown  and  consummation  of  the  sonship ;  and  7.  The  grand 
result  of  the  whole  in  their  reception  into  heaven,  in 
their  being  brought  to  the  glory  of  their  Father's  house, 
and  in  their  being  made  perfectly  like  Him,  when  they 
shall  see  Him  as  He  is. 

1.   Vocation  or  Calling. 

(1.)  The  effectual  calling  of  men  by  God  brings  those  who  are 
the  objects  of  it  into  the  condition  of  sons  of  God.  As  man 
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was  made  at  first  to  be  a  son  of  God  (Luke  iii.  38),  so  it  is 
to  this  high  privilege  that  he  is  restored  through  that 
redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  God  calls  those  whom 
He  hath  chosen  to  eternal  life  to  be  sons,  sons  of  God,  and 
joint-heirs  with  Christ.  God  sent  forth  His  Son  made  of 
a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were 
under  the  law,  that  they  might  receive  the  sonship  (ylodeariav} 
(Gal.  iv.  5).  And  all  who  are  so  redeemed  may  adopt  die 
joyful  utterance  of  the  apostle,  "  Xow  are  we  the  sons  of 
God"  (1  John  iii.  2). 

(2.)  This  divine  sonship  includes  three  states  of  privilege. 
First,  it  implies  that  those  who  enjoy  it  are  the  objects  of 
God's  special  love.  "  Behold,"  says  the  apostle,  "  what 
manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  on  us,  that  we 
should  be  called  the  sons  of  God"  (1  John  iii.  1).  Hence 
God  speaketh  unto  them  as  children,  and  deals  with  them  as 
those  whom  He  loveth  (Heb.  xii.  5,  G).  In  accordance  with 
this,  such  phrases  as  re/cva  dya-jrijTa  are  applied  to  them  ; 
they  are  spoken  of  as  Xero?  Trepioixnos  (Tit.  ii.  14),  a  phrase 
corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  n?:p  DV}  which  God  applies  to 
Israel  as  His  special  people,  the  people  of  His  treasure  (Ex. 
xix.  o  ;  Deut.  vii.  G,  etc.),  and  of  them  God  speaks  as  His 
property  or  treasure,  which  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  He 
will  recognize  as  specially  His  (Mai.  iii.  17).  The  Hebrew 
word  n^JD,  and  the  Greek  Trepiova-ios,  by  which  the  LXX. 
render  it,  and  which  the  N.  T.  writers  have  adopted,  denote 
not  merely  a  possession  or  something  possessed ;  they 
convey  the  idea  of  something  which  the  owner  sets  much 
store  by,  which  he  embraces  and  holds  fast  (comp.  the  verb 
23D),  and  therefore  are  properly  regarded  as  involving  the  idea 
of  treasure, pcculium,  or  special  property.  Secondly,  this  sonship 
implies  the  believer's  resemblance  to  God.  As  the  son  resembles 
the  father,  so  believers  are  to  be  imitators  of  God  (/Lu/i7?rat 
rou  &eov\  as  dear  children  ;  they  are  to  be  perfect  as  their 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,  and  holy  as  He  who  hath  called 
them  is  holy ;  they  are  to  walk  worthy  of  God,  who  hath 
called  them  to  His  kingdom  and  glory ;  and  they  are  to  be 
blameless  and  harmless,  sons  of  God  without  rebuke  in  the 
midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation  (Eph.  v.  1  ;  Matt.  v. 
48;  I  Pet.  i.  15;  1  Thess.  ii.  12;  Phil.  ii.  15).  They  are 
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thus  exhorted  because  they  have  put  off  the  old  man  with 
his  deeds,  and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed 
in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  him  (Col. 
iii.  1 0).  Made  sons  of  God,  they  have  been  created  anew 
in  His  image ;  and  though  in  the  present  state  this  never 
appears  as  perfectly  developed  within  them,  yet  is  it  there  in 
its  great  lineaments,  and  they  are  subject  to  a  grand  trans 
forming  process,  by  which,  beholding  as  in  a  mirror  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  they  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory 
to  glory,  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord ;  and  are  taught  to  rest 
in  the  assurance  that  when  this  process  is  completed, "  as  they 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly,  they  shall  also  bear  the 
image  of  the  heavenly"  (2  Cor.  iii.  18;  1  Cor.  xv.  49). 
Thirdly,  this  divine  sonship  implies  that  those  who  are  the 
possessors  of  it  are  the  objects  of  God's  special  care,  pro 
tection,  and  blessing.  As  it  belongs  to  a  parent  to  watch 
over,  guide,  and  protect  his  child,  seek  the  advantage  and 
welfare  of  his  child,  and  at  the  same  time  train  and  discipline 
him ;  so  God  our  heavenly  Father  gives  practical  expression, 
so  to  speak,  to  His  fatherhood,  by  caring  for  the  welfare, 
watching  over  the  interests,  guiding  and  directing  the  steps, 
and  protecting  from  evil  those  whom  He  has  received  as  His 
sons  and  His  daughters.  God  puts  upon  them  His  new 
name ;  He  sends  into  their  hearts  the  spirit  of  sonship, 
whereby  they  cry,  Abba,  Father  ;  He  gives  them  free  access 
into  His  presence,  so  that  they  can  approach  Him  with  the 
confidence  of  children ;  He  makes  all  things  work  together 
for  their  good ;  He  supplies  all  their  need  according  to  the 
riches  of  His  glory  in  Christ  Jesus ;  He  subjects  them  to 
needful  chastisement,  not  for  His  pleasure,  but  for  their 
profit,  that  they  may  be  partakers  of  His  holiness ;  and  He 
so  encompasses,  guides,  and  sustains  them,  that  they  may 
boldly  say,  "  The  Lord  is  my  helper,  and  I  will  not  fear  what 
man  shall  do  unto  me."  Having  predestinated  them  to  the 
sonship,  He  blesses  them  "  with  all  blessing  in  heavenly  places 
in  Christ"  (Rev.  ii.  17,  iii.  12;  Horn.  viii.  15;  Gal.  iv.  6; 
Eph.  iii.  12;  Eom.  viii.  28;  Phil.  iv.  19;  Heb.  xii.  G,  xiii. 
6  ;  Eph.  i.  3).  Fourthly,  they  who  partake  of  this  divine 
sonship  have  also  secured  to  them  a  divine  heirship.  The 
apostle  represents  the  latter  as  involved  in  the  former.  "  If 
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children,"  he  argues,  "  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs 
with  Christ,  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  Him,  that  we  may 
be  also  glorified  together"  (Rom.  viii.  17);  and  again,  in 
writing  to  the  Galatians,  he  says,  "  Wherefore  thou  art  no 
more  a  servant,  but  a  son ;  and  if  a  son,  then  an  heir  of  God 
through  Christ "  (Gal.  iv.  7).  Their  sonship  therefore  secures 
to  them  an  inheritance  of  God ;  and  what  that  inheritance  is 
St.  Peter  tells  us  (1  Pet.  i.  3-5).  Thus  the  believer,  though 
formerly  an  enemy  and  an  outcast,  becomes  in  virtue  of  his 
sonship  a  partaker  of  the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance,  and 
has  all  the  rights  of  an  heir  in  his  Father's  house. 

The  privileges  and  blessings  thus  included  in  the  divine 
sonship  of  believers  all  hang  closely  together.  It  is  the  love 
of  God  which  is  the  source  of  all  spiritual  excellence  and 
blessing  to  the  believer,  which  produces  moral  resemblance 
in  his  soul  to  God,  which  draws  forth  his  affections  to  God 
and  to  goodness,  which  secures  to  him  the  guidance,  protec 
tion,  help,  and  comfort  he  needs  here,  and  conveys  to  him  the 
assurance  of  the  heavenly  inheritance,  as  well  as  makes  him 
meet  to  be  a  partaker  of  it  hereafter.  In  proportion  also  as 
the  believer  realizes  these  privileges  of  the  divine  sonship,  in 
that  proportion  does  his  sense  of  filial  relationship  to  God 
become  deeper  and  more  distinct ;  the  e-^dpa  and  <£o/3o<?  of 
his  natural  state  disappear,  and  the  (f>i\La  and  ayd-rrrj  of  a 
true  child  predominate  within  him,  and  influence  his  whole 
conduct  and  deportment. 

(3.)  Xow  the  question  arises,  On  what  does  this  divine  son- 
ship  of  the  believer  rest  I  In  other  words,  How  and  by  what 
means  does  he  who  was  not  a  child  of  God  become  such  1 

To  this  it  is  not  unusual  to  answer,  He  becomes  a  child  of 
God  by  adoption ;  and  theologians  have  set  forth  adoption 
as  one  of  the  parts  or  stages,  so  to  speak,  in  the  order  of 
salvation.  Thus  Turretine,  who  considers  it  as  a  part  of 
justification,  defines  adoption  to  be  "the  judicial  act  of  God 
by  which,  out  of  His  mere  compassion,  He  adopts  into  His 
family  those  whom  He  hath  chosen  to  salvation  through  faith 
in  Christ,  and  extends  to  them  the  name  and  right  of  sons  as 
to  inheritance."  1  By  others  adoption  is  regarded  as  distinct 
from  justification,  but  they  equally  regard  it  as  that  by  which 
1  Instt.  Theol.  Eltnc.,  Loc.  xvi.  Qu.  6,  §  2. 
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men  become  sons  of  God.  Thus  the  Confession  of  Faith  of 
the  Westminster  divines  teaches  that  "  all  those  who  are 
justified,  God  vouchsafeth  in  and  for  His  only  Son  Jesus 
Christ  to  make  partakers  of  the  grace  of  adoption,  by  which 
they  are  taken  into  the  number  and  enjoy  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  children  of  God."  And  in  the  Shorter 
Catechism  the  same  doctrine  is  still  more  tersely  and  distinctly 
taught.  "  Adoption,"  it  is  there  said,  "  is  an  act  of  God's  free 
grace,  whereby  we  are  received  into  the  number,  and  have  a 
right  to  all  the  privileges,  of  the  sons  of  God."  We  may, 
indeed,  regard  it  as  a  common  doctrine  of  theologians  of  the 
Calvinistic  school,  that  it  is  by  adoption  that  we  are  made 
sons  of  God. 

Now  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  doctrine  has  been 
pressed  out  of  very  slender  materials,  and  has  but  little,  if 
anything,  to  support  it  in  Scripture.  It  rests  almost  entirely 
on  the  use  of  the  word  vloOeaia  to  describe  the  state  into 
which  believers  are  brought  as  the  children  of  God.  Now,  it 
is  true  that  in  the  later  classics  this  word  is  used  to  designate 

o 

the  act  of  adoption,  that  act  by  which  a  man  took  the  child 
of  another  man  and  legally  placed  him  in  the  position,  so  far 
as  civil  rights  were  concerned,  of  a  child  of  his  own.  It  may 
be  admitted  also  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  changed  relation 
of  the  believer  to  God  may  be  represented  figuratively  by 
this.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  figure 
of  adoption  very  inadequately  represents  the  relation  of  the 
believer  to  God  as  his  Father,  and  the  condition  into  which, 
as  a  child  of  God,  he  is  brought ;  and  it  cannot  escape  notice 
that  in  order  to  make  anything  of  their  doctrine,  theologians 
have  had  to  put  into  it  a  great  deal  which  the  figure  of  adop 
tion  would  not  of  itself  have  conveyed.  An  adopted  child 
may  bear  the  name,  enjoy  the  favour,  dwell  in  the  house,  and 
inherit  the  property  of  him  by  whom  he  has  been  adopted. 
But  mere  adoption  can  never  produce  in  the  person  adopted 
resemblance  to  the  person  adopting,  such  as  a  son  bears  to 
his  father ;  and  yet  this  is  the  feature  of  the  divine  sonship 
in  believers  on  which  Scripture  lays  most  stress.  Besides, 
though  vio9eaia,  when  used  of  the  relation  of  one  human 
being  to  another,  can  mean  only  adoption,  seeing  men  have  no 
other  way  of  placing  those  who  are  not  their  sons  by  birth  in 
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the  place  of  sons,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  must  mean  the 
same  when  used  of  a  state  into  which  a  man  is  placed  by 
God.  But  what  seems  to  me  fatal  to  this  doctrine  of  adop 
tion  is  that  Scripture  so  distinctly  states  that  men  become  sons 
of  God  by  a  new  creation,  by  being  begotten  of  Him,  by  being 
born  again,  by  being  born  of  God.  Surely  one  who  is  a  son 
by  begetting  and  by  birth  cannot  become  a  son  by  adoption. 
To  set  about  adopting  a  lawful  child  would  not  only  be  super 
fluous,  but  would  be  legally  incompetent.  When  God  there 
fore  tells  us  we  are  His  children  by  the  new  birth,  it  seems 
preposterous  to  maintain  that  we  become  His  children  by  a 
process  of  adoption. 

I  am  aware  that  those  divines  who  hold  by  the  doctrine  of 
adoption  do  not  set  aside,  but  rather  strenuously  maintain  that  of 
regeneration,  and  satisfy  themselves  that  they  can  consistently 
accept  both.  Thus  Dr.  Crawford,1  who  admits  that  "  there  is 
an  apparent  incongruity  in  using  the  two  words  Regeneration 
and  Adoption  with  reference  to  believers  if  we  insist  on  giving 
to  each  its  strict  and  literal  meaning.  For  the  circumstance," 
he  adds,  "  of  believers  being  spiritually  '  lorn  of  God '  would 
seem  to  preclude  the  sonship  by  adoption,"  proposes  to  avoid 
this  incongruity  and  apparent  preclusion  by  taking  the  words 
in  a  looser  sense,  and  regarding  the  language  as  that  of  mere 
approximation.  But  this  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  satis 
factory  ;  for  though  it  would  be  unwise  to  demand  that  all 
the  words  in  which  divine  ideas  or  facts  are  made  known  to 
us  should  be  taken  in  their  strict  literal  meaning,  it  surely 
does  not  follow  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  use  words  which, 
under  any  meaning  we  can  fairly  attach  to  them,  mutually 
preclude  each  other,  as  he  admits  Regeneration  and  Adoption 
to  do.  Dr.  Crawford  has  not  told  precisely  under  what  modi 
fications  of  meaning  he  would  use  each  of  these  words,  and  I 
would  not  presume  to  say  he  has  none  to  propose.  But 
judging  from  what  he  has  actually  said,  I  venture  to  think  he 
would  be  somewhat  puzzled  to  put  down  in  precise  form  such 
a  definition  of  these  two  terms  in  relation  to  believers  as 
would  give  to  each  a  distinct  and  separate  meaning,  and  yet 
not  confound  either  of  them  with  something  else.  Thus,  when 
he  contends  that  "  adoption  is  not  merely  remedial  and  restora- 
1  Fatherhood  of  God. 
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tive,"  but  that  in  effecting  it  there  are  "  high  and  potent  agencies 
employed  with  which  we  can  scarcely  suppose  humanity  to 
be  brought  into  contact  without  having  all  its  original  elements 
and  characteristics  not  only  restored,  but  gloriously  elevated 
and  transfigured,  insomuch  that  far  more  than  was  lost  in 
Adam  shall  be  gained  in  Christ,"  he  seems  to  me  to  use 
language  which  appropriately  describes  that  great  change 
effected  by  the  Spirit  of  God  on  man  which  Scripture  repre 
sents  as  a  new  birth,  a  new  creation,  a  passing  from  death 
unto  life,  and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  by  the 
term  regeneration.  And  when,  farther  on  in  his  book,  he 
speaks  of  adoption  as  "  significant  of  a  forensic,  or,  at  all 
events,  of  a  federal  transaction,"  and  describes  it  as  "  practically 
resulting  in  God's  giving  to  His  people  the  plighted  assurances 
of  His  word,  confirmed  by  the  inward  testimony  of  His  Holy 
Spirit,"  he  seems  to  me  to  identify  adoption  with  justification, 
by  which  God  entitles  the  believer  in  Christ  to  receive  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  From  this 
I  infer  that  this  able  divine  had  not  clearly  settled  in  his 
own  mind  in  what  sense  regeneration  and  adoption  are  to  be 
taken,  so  as  to  make  each  significative  of  a  proper  and  special 
state  of  blessing  enjoyed  by  the  child  of  God. 

The  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived  is  that  viodecria  as 
used  in  the  1ST.  T.  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  simply  a 
state  of  sonship,  without  predicating  anything  as  to  the  way 
in  which  that  sonship  is  conferred  ;  that  there  is  no  ground 
in  Scripture  for  the  doctrine  of  adoption  as  taught  by  theo 
logians  ;  and  that  the  only  way  in  which  men  become  sons 
of  God  is  by  regeneration. 

This  truth  is  asserted  in  Scripture  by  various  forms  of 
expression  (see  John  i.  12,  13,  iii.  3  ;  Rom.  viii.  14,  etc.). 
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CHAPTEK  XII. 

THE  W011K  OF  THE  HOLY  Sl'IKIT. 

2.  Regeneration. 

Eegeneration  may  be  taken  in  a  wider  and  in  a  stricter  or 
more  limited  acceptation.  In  the  former  it  includes  all  that 
is  done  in  order  to  constitute  one  who  is  fallen  and  guilty  a 
child  of  God, — the  change  in  his  legal  state  before  God  as 
well  as  the  change  in  his  heart  and  affections  towards  God  ; 
in  the  latter  it  is  limited  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  change 
which  takes  place  when  a  man  is  delivered  from  the  dominant 
power  of  sin,  and  is  inclined  towards  that  which  is  good  and 
holy  and  godly.  By  modern  theologians,  especially  in  this 
country,  it  is  only  in  this  latter  acceptation  that  the  term  is 
used.  This  is  not  in  exact  accordance  with  Scripture,  where 
that  change  by  which  men  become  sons  of  God  is  represented 
as  including  a  change  both  of  state  and  of  character.  This  is 
distinctly  recognized  in  some  of  the  Lutheran  Confessions  and 
by  some  of  the  Lutheran  divines.  Thus  in  the  Formula 
Concordicc,  adopted  by  the  Lutheran 'Church  in  1577,  the 
following  statement  is  made :  "  The  word  regeneration  is 
sometimes  taken  in  such  sense  that  it  includes  both  the 
remission  of  sins  and  the  subsequent  renovation  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  operates  in  those  who  are  justified  by  faith,  some 
times  also  it  signifies  remission  of  sins  alone  and  adoption  to 
be  sons  of  God.  ...  Moreover,  the  word  vivificatiou  is 
sometimes  so  taken  as  to  denote  the  remission  of  sins.  For, 
when  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,  that  by  itself  is  a  regenera 
tion,  because,  from  being  a  child  of  wrrath  he  becomes  a  child 
of  God,  and  thus  is  transferred  from  death  to  life."  Quen- 
stedt,  a  Lutheran  divine,  says  :  "  Widely  taken,  it  [regenera 
tion]  denotes  restitution  of  spiritual  life  in  general  .  .  .  and 
thus  taken  it  comprehends  under  it  also  justification  following 
renovation.  Strictly  taken,  it  is  used  for  the  remission  of 
sins  or  justification  (Gal.  iii.  11),  or  for  renovation."  Holla/, 
another  Lutheran  divine,  says  :  "  Eegeneration  is  an  act  of 
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grace  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  endows  a  man  with  saving 
faith,  so  that  his  sins  being  remitted  he  is  made  a  son  of  God 
and  heir  of  eternal  life."  And,  not  to  multiply  quotations,  an 
eminent  German  theologian,  the  late  Carl  Immanuel  Nitzsch, 
says :  "  The  regeneration  of  man,  or  the  divine  transformation 
of  the  spiritual  individual  life  in  its  original  elements,  is  the 
unity  of  the  justification  and  the  conversion  of  the  sinner." 
And  in  a  note  he  adds,  "  Regeneration  relates  to  the  totality 
and  unity  of  the  self-consciousness.  This,  under  one  aspect, 
is  more  a  perceptive,  under  another,  more  an  active  energy — 
representation  and  will.  Through  justification  the  represen 
tative  self-consciousness  is  renewed,  the  way  of  viewing  God 
and  the  relation  to  God  in  individual  feeling  is  changed.  By 
conversion  the  will  is  changed." 1  Into  the  accuracy  of 
these  distinctions  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire ;  I  cite  the  passage 
merely  to  show  how  by  a  recent  writer  of  great  eminence 
regeneration  is  regarded  as  including  both  justification  and 
conversion,  or  moral  renovation. 

I  proceed  now  to  consider  regeneration  under  the  aspect 
to  which  it  is  commonly  restricted  by  theologians. 

(1.)  The  word  regeneration  (jraXi^eveaia)  occurs  only  once 
in  the  N".  T.,  in  Tit.  iii.  5.  The  word  was  in  use  among  the 
Greeks,  but  with  them  it  had  no  such  sense  as  that  in  which 
it  is  used  by  the  apostle.  "  IlaXiyjevea-ia,"  says  Archbishop 
Trench,  "  is  one  of  the  many  words  which  the  gospel  found, 
and,  so  to  speak,  glorified  ;  enlarged  the  borders  of  its  mean 
ing  ;  lifted  it  up  into  a  higher  sphere  ;  made  it  the  expression 
of  far  deeper  thoughts,  of  far  mightier  truths,  than  any  of 
which  it  had  been  the  vehicle  before.  It  was,  indeed,  already 
in  use ;  but  as  the  Christian  new  birth  was  not  till  after 
Christ's  birth,  as  men  were  not  new-born  till  Christ  was 
born  (John  i.  12),  as  their  regeneration  did  not  go  before  but 
only  followed  His  generation  ;  so  the  word  could  not  be  used 
in  this  its  highest,  most  mysterious  sense,  till  that  great 
mystery  of  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  God  into  our  world  had 
actually  found  place."  2  The  idea,  however,  which  that  word 
is  used  to  convey  appears  abundantly  under  other  forms  in 
the  X.  T.  We  have  it  in  such  expressions  as  "  the  new 

1  See  also  Martuiiscn's  Dog  mat  ik,  §  232. 

2  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  59,  ed.  1865. 
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creature  or  creation"  (rcaivrj  /crlcrcs,  Gal.  vi.  15),  "God's 
workmanship  "  (Trolrj^a  &eov,  Eph.  ii.  9),  "  created  in  Christ " 
(KTicrOevTes  ev  Xpiarw,  ver.  1 0),  or  "  according  to  God " 
(Kara  Oeov.  iv.  24),  as  applied  to  believers,  no  less  than  in 
such  expressions  as  "  born  again  "  (dvayevvaaOat,,  1  Pet. 
i.  3),  "  born  from  above "  (yevvaadat,  avudev,  John  iii.  3), 
"  born  of  God  "  or  "  of  the  Spirit  "  (e/e  Oeov,  John  i.  13,  or 
€K  rov  Trvev/iaros,  iii.  5,  G).  We  find  it  also  in  such  repre 
sentations  as  that  of  the  "  new  man "  into  which  believers 
have  been  renewed,  having  put  off  the  old  man  which  is 
corrupt  (Eph.  iv.  22  ff. ;  comp.  Rom.  vi.  6),  "the  inward 
man  "  (o  e<r&>  avOpwTros,  Rom.  vii.  22  ;  Eph.  iii.  16  ;  Col.  iii. 
9  ;  comp.  2  Cor.  iv.  1  G),  "  the  renewing  of  the  mind  "  (rj  dva- 
Kaivaxris  TOV  voos,  Rom.  xii.  2  ;  Tit.  iii.  5),  by  which  they 
have  been  transformed,  etc.  It  is  also  involved  in  their  being 
described  as  being  converted,  as  having  repented,  as  having 
passed  from  death  unto  life,  as  having  been  delivered  from 
the  power  of  darkness,  as  being  turned  from  darkness  to  light, 
as  having  put  on  light,  as  having  been  illuminated,  etc.  All 
these  relate  substantially  to  the  same  object  of  thought,  and 
present  it  under  various  similitudes  and  in  different  aspects. 
They  leave  us  in  no  doubt  either  as  to  the  fact  itself  which 
they  set  forth,  or  as  to  the  importance  attached  to  it  as  a 
part  of  the  great  work  of  human  redemption. 

Without  attempting  any  formal  definition  of  regeneration 
or  dealing  in  any  merely  general  illustrations,  I  would  now 
proceed  to  examine  one  or  two  of  those  descriptions  of  it 
which  occur  in  the  N.  T.,  and  from  which  a  just  and  full 
conception  of  its  nature  may  be  obtained. 

One  general  remark  only  I  would  premise,  viz.  that  the 
change  which  takes  place  in  regeneration,  in  its  stricter  sense, 
or,  as  I  would  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  confusion  prefer  to 
call  it,  renewal,  is  not  a  physical,  but  a  moral  and  spiritual 
change.  No  alteration  takes  place  on  the  mental  constitution, 
no  addition  is  made  to  the  mental  faculties,  nor  are  any  new 
laws  imposed  on  their  operation  ;  and  if  it  be  that  after 
conversion  there  often  happens  to  the  individual  an  accession 
of  mental  vigour  and  perspicacity,  this  is  to  be  traced  rather 
to  the  free  exercise  of  the  mind  on  high  and  important 
subjects  than  to  the  immediate  operation  of  any  change 
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effected  in  conversion.  The  strong  figures  used  in  Scripture 
to  denote  this  change  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
change  in  the  actual  substance  of  our  inner  nature  was  in 
tended.  But  it  is  not  so.  "  It  is  called  a  new  creation,"  says 
Basil  the  Great,  referring  to  the  strongest  perhaps  of  these 
figures,  "  not  because  another  creature  is  formed,  but  because 
those  who  are  illuminated  are  prepared  for  better  works." l 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  any  slight  or  superficial  or  merely 
outward  change  that  is  intended  by  such  phraseology.  Scrip 
ture  speaks  of  men  receiving  a  new  nature,  and  of  being  made 
partakers  of  a  divine  nature  when  they  are  regenerated  and 
born  of  God.  But  whilst  this  Oeia  fajcris  is  not  the  actual 
nature  of  God,  of  which  none  can  partake,  whilst  it  is  not  a 
new  mental  constitution,  a  reconstructed  physical  nature ;  so 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  a  mere  improvement  in  out 
ward  character  and  action  to  which  the  man  is  brought.  It 
is  the  implantation  in  the  soul  of  a  new  spiritual  principle, 
which  is  divine,  not  only  as  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
the  soul,  but  as  itself  divine,  being  of  the  same  kind  with 
that  which  is  in  God,  "  a  habitual  holy  principle  wrought  in 
us  by  God  and  bearing  His  image."  J  "  Nature  is  an  abid 
ing  permanent  principle  carrying  on  the  tilings  which  it  is 
to  act  accordingly.  We  are  not  partakers  of  God's  nature 
essentially,  therefore  not  as  a  nature,  otherwise  than  as  having 
His  likeness  or  image  in  divine  qualities  stamped  upon  us, 
and  so  becoming  like  to  Him,  to  be  holy  as  He  is  holy, 
which  makes  us  fit  to  have  fellowship  with  Him.  .  .  .  And 
this  new  nature  denotes  a  stable  and  permanent  being  in  the 
soul,  as  also  a  principle  of  working,  or  it  were  not  truly  a 
nature."  3 

In  the  N.  T.  this  change  which  men  experience  when  they 
are  made  sons  of  God  is  described  by  various  phrases. 
Some  of  these  I  would  now  proceed  to  examine. 

In  Eph.  iv.  22-25  the  apostle  says  to  believers,  "  That  ye 
put  off  concerning  the  former  conversation  [mode  of  life]  the 
old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts  " 
[rather,  "  according  to  the  lusts  of  the  deceit,"  the  lusts  which 
the  deceit  has  and  produces,  the  deceit  being  the  sinful  prin- 

1  Contr.  Eunom.,  t.  ii.  p.  105,  cited  by  Suicer,  Thes.  Eccle*.,  K.V.  xr'ifi;. 

2  Owen,   Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  221.  3  Goodwin,  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  199. 
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ciple  in  men,  of  which  the  apostle  says,  Horn.  vii.  11,  that 
sin  taking  occasion  of  the  commandment  deceived  him,  and 
by  it  slew  him]  ;  "  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your 
mind.  And  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God 
is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness."  The  apostle 
here  exhorts  Christians  to  seek  and  aim  at  the  continuance 
and  completion  of  that  great  transformation  which  commenced 
in  their  spiritual  renewal  and  re-creation.  The  expressions 
t»f  which  it  chiefly  concerns  us  here  to  take  note  are  the 
expression  "  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind,"  and  the 
expression  "  the  new  man,  which  after  God  was  created  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness." 

The  former  of  these  is  a  peculiar  expression,  occurring 
nowhere  else  in  the  N.  T.,  and  interpreters  are  not  agreed  as 
to  its  meaning.  As  to  the  word  "  renewed  "  (uvaveova-daL) 
there  is  no  difficulty  or  difference  of  opinion  ;  all  unite  in 
explaining  it  as  meaning  "  a  making  new,"  a  renewing,  not  in 
the  sense  of  a  restoring  of  man  to  the  state  in  which  he  was 
before  the  fall,  but  in  the  sense  of  giving  him  a  new  spiritual 
nature,  different  from  that  which  he  previously  had.  This 
renewal  the  apostle  elsewhere  (Tit.  iii.  5)  identifies  with  re 
generation,  and  ascribes  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
By  this  men  cease  to  be  in  the  flesh  and  come  to  be  in  the 
Spirit ;  and  without  this  no  man  is  really  and  truly  in  Christ 
(Horn.  viii.  9).  It  is  in  the  words  added  to  this  by  the 
apostle  that  the  difficulty  lies.  Christians,  he  says,  are 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  mind,  rw  7rvev/j.a,Ti  rov  vobs 
vfAMv.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  this  ?  Assuming  that 
the  7ri'€Vfj.a  rov  voos  cannot  be  taken  as  merely  equivalent  to 
6  z/oi)?,  and  that  "  the  spirit  of  the  mind  "  must  be  something- 
more  than  simply  the  mind  itself,  some  take  the  dative  here 
as  the  dative  of  instrument,  and  understand  by  irvev^a  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  by  the  genitive  the  genitive  of  subject,  so 
that  the  phrase  would  mean  "  by  the  Spirit  which  is  of  your 
mind,  which  your  mind  receives,"  "  qui  animo  vestro  datus 
est."  "  This,"  says  Meyer,  "  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  which, 
communicated  to  men,  has  its  seat  in  the  vov?  and  effects  the 
uvaKaivwais  rov  1/009  (Rom.  xii.  2),  so  that  there  is  no  longer 
the  old  /j.arai6rr)s  of  the  vovs  (Eph.  iv.  17),  and  that 
which  takes  its  place  is  a  Kaivor^  rov 
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(Rom.  vi.  4,  vii.  6)."  But  though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  Divine  Spirit  is  the  agent  by  whom  this  renewal  of  the 
mind  is  effected,  it  seems  impossible  to  accept  such  an  ex 
planation  of  the  peculiar  phrase  "  spirit  of  your  mind "  as 
that  above  given.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  apostle  should 
have  called  the  Spirit  of  God  the  spirit  of  the  mind  of 
believers.  Had  he  said  "  the  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you," 
or  "  the  Spirit  that  worketh  in  you,"  or  any  similar  phrase, 
there  could  have  been  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  ;  but  to 
make  the  phrase  "  the  spirit  of  your  minds "  equivalent 
to  these  seems  wholly  arbitrary  and  unauthorized. 

In  other  parts  of  Scripture  the  spirit  appears  as  a  part  or 
sphere  of  the  mind  according  to  the  tripartite  division  of  man 
into  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  and  it  is  this  which,  I  apprehend, 
the  apostle  has  here  in  view.  Regarding  the  spirit  as  the 
nobler  part,  the  commanding  and  directive  part  of  man's  inner 
nature,  he  intends  by  "  the  spirit  of  the  mind "  that  which 
regulates,  controls,  and  characterizes  the  man  as  an  intelligent 
and  moral  agent,  his  higher  mental  nature,  his  reason,  and  his 
will.  The  renewal  of  the  spirit  of  the  mind  would  thus 
be  much  the  same  in  effect  as  what  the  apostle  elsewhere 
calls  simply  the  renewing  of  the  mind  (TT}  dvatcaivoocret,  rov 
voo<;,  Rom.  xii.  2),  whereby  men  are  so  transformed  that  from 
being  conformed  to  this  world  they  are  conformed  to  the  mind 
and  will  of  God  ;  for  the  renewal  of  the  higher  and  directive 
part  of  the  mind  is  essentially  the  renewal  of  the  mind  as  a 
whole.  This  renewal  manifests  itself  in  that  newness  of  spirit 
in  which  men  serve  God  (Rom.  vii.  6),  and  that  newness  of 
life  in  which  those  that  are  in  Christ  are  raised  to  walk. 

Regeneration,  then,  is  a  renewal  of  the  man  in  the 
ruling  power  of  his  mind.  As  already  observed,  it  is  not  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  or  in  any  of  the 
natural  laws  according  to  which  it  acts.  What  is  changed  is 
the  spirit  of  the  mind,  the  dominant  tendency,  the  prevailing 
character  and  ruling  power  of  his  mind.  The  man  continues 
to  think  and  feel  and  will  according  to  the  same  laws  and  by 
the  exercise  of  the  same  faculties  as  before,  but  his  thinking, 
feeling,  and  willing  are  not  the  same  as  before.  His  mind 
itself  in  its  substance  and  nature  is  not  changed ;  but  the  bias 
of  his  mind,  so  to  speak,  is  changed  ;  and  just  as  a  bowl 
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which  under  a  given  bias  tends  to  the  left  as  it  rolls  along 
will,  when  that  Lias  is  reversed,  as  naturally  tend  to  the 
right ;  so  does  the  mind,  which  under  its  original  bias  tended 
to  evil  and  ungodliness,  when  it  is  renewed  and  thereby 
brought  under  a  new  bias,  tend  to  what  is  good  and  holy  and 
godlike.  The  prejudices  which  obscured  the  mental  vision  in 
the  direction  of  the  things  of  God  have  been  cleared  away, 
and  in  God's  light  the  man  is  brought  to  see  light  clearly. 
The  evil  tastes  and  passions  that  enslaved  the  mind  are  put 
down  and  mortified  so  that  the  mind  can  freely  apprehend 
truth  and  yield  itself  to  its  sway.  In  place  of  a  predominant 
inclination  to  the  things  of  sense  and  of  the  world,  there  is 
implanted  in  the  mind  a  supreme  tendency  towards  God  and 
the  things  of  God.  The  prevailing  mental  character  of  the 
man  is  changed.  He  has  become  a  man  of  another  spirit. 
He  has  received  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit.  He  is 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind.  He  is  regenerated  by  the 
renewal  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

This  renewal  the  apostle  further  describes  as  a  putting  on 
of  the  new  man,  i.e.  the  new  spiritual  nature  bestowed  in 
regeneration,  which  after  God  was  created  in  righteousness 
and  holiness  of  truth.  The  aorist  here  (tcTiaOevTa)  indicates 
that  the  nature  referred  to  was  once  for  all  formed  in  the 
individual ;  he  is  not  speaking  here  of  a  general  fact  which  is 
continually  exemplified,  but  of  a  fact  brought  to  pass  in  the 
experience  of  each  individual  believer  in  the  past.  When 
regenerated,  the  new  man  was  then  inspired  within  him,  was 
then  after  God  created  in  righteousness  and  holiness  of  the 
truth.  The  allusion  is  to  man's  having  been  first  formed  at 
his  creation  in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of  God.  That 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  conformation  of  his  spiritual  and 
moral  nature  and  character  to  God,  in  his  being  capable  of 
intelligence  and  invested  with  goodness,  like  God,  the  only 
absolutely  wise  and  the  only  absolutely  good.  Like  his  Maker, 
man  could  discern  the  excellency  of  moral  goodness,  could 
discriminate  between  good  and  evil,  could  love  the  good  and 
hate  the  evil,  could  live  in  the  pure  enjoyment  of  goodness. 
This  man  had  in  virtue  of  his  creation  by  God.  And  what 
man  thus  could  do,  he  did  in  his  primordial  state.  The  life  of 
Adam  in  Paradise  was  but  a  child's  life  at  best ;  but  it  was 
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the  life  of  an  intelligent,  pure,  and  holy  child — a  life  of 
reverence  and  love  to  God,  and  of  undeviating  righteousness 
and  holiness.  And  it  is  to  this  that  man  the  sinner  has  to  be 
brought  back  ;  not,  indeed,  to  the  child-life  of  Eden, — that 
is  neither  possible  nor  desirable, — but  to  something  higher, 
though  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  fully  developed  manhood  of 
his  intelligence, — to  the  moral  purity,  rectitude,  and  holiness 
which  characterized  him  in  his  primeval  condition.  Aud  as  it 
was  by  his  being  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God  at 
first  that  he  came  into  this  condition,  so  it  is  by  his  being 
created  anew  after  the  same  image  and  likeness  that  he  is  to 
be  restored  to  this  condition  which  he  has  lost  through  sin. 
So  the  apostle  expresses  it  here  and  in  other  passages,  as,  for 
instance,  Col.  iii.  10,  where  believers  are  said  to  have  "  put  on 
the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image 
(tear  ciKova)  of  Him  that  created  him," 

The  change,  then,  which  is  effected  when  men  are  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  their  mind  consists  in  their  being  created  after 
God,  after  His  image  and  likeness,  in  righteousness  and 
holiness  of  the  truth.  By  this  latter  expression  is  not  to  be 
understood,  as  our  translators,  have  put  it,  true  as  opposed 
to  pretended  or  spurious  holiness,  but  that  holiness  which  is  of 
the  truth,  which  springs  from  and  is  sustained  by  the  truth, 
as  opposed  to  the  Itrt&vfj^cu  T^?  aTTary?,  the  lusts  engendered 
and  sustained  by  the  deceit,  the  falsehood  of  sin,  according  to 
which  the  apostle  says,  in  a  preceding  verse,  the  old  man 
becomes  corrupt.  For  this  end  the  man  is  created  of  God 
anew.  He  has  implanted  in  him  a  vital  principle  which 
gradually  transforms  him,  so  that  from  having  borne  the  image 
of  the  earthly,  he  comes  to  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly. 
Born  of  God,  the  righteous  and  the  holy,  he  is  prepared  to 
love  righteousness  and  to  follow  after  holiness.  With  him 
the  old  things  have  passed  away,  and  all  things  have  become 
new.  His  moral  discernment  is  quickened.  He  is  made  of 
quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  He  has  his 
senses  exercised  to  discern  between  good  and  evil.  The  love 
of  goodness  becomes  a  master  power  in  his  soul,  so  that  he  is 
led  to  abhor  that  which  is  evil  and  cleave  to  that  which 
is  good.  In  outward  appearance  the  man  remains  the  same  ; 
but  inwardly,  in  that  which  constitutes  his  proper  self,  he 
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is  so  changed  that  he  may  be  fittingly  designated  "  a  new 
creature." 

In  a  passage  already  cited  (Col.  iii.  10)  the  apostle  supplies 
another  element  in  this  renewal  which  is  effected  when  a  man 
is  made  a  child  of  God.  He  there  says  that  such  have  put  on 
the  new  man  which  is  renewed,  goes  on  being  renewed,  unto 
full  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created  it,  i.e.  the 
new  man  (rov  avaKatvov^evov  et9  eTrr/vaxriv  tear'  eiicova  rov 
KTia-avros  avrov}.  The  idea  of  the  apostle  here  seems  to  be 
this.  Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the  image  of  God  in 
which  man  was  at  first  made  is  the  pattern,  the  fair  ideal,  the 
perfect  model,  to  which  man  is  to  be  conformed,  he  intimates 
that  it  is  by  his  obtaining  and  realizing  full  knowledge  of 
God,  knowledge  corresponding  to  and  accordant  with  the 
image  of  God,  that  this  end  is  to  be  attained  by  man  ;  and 
that  in  order  to  this  man  needs  to  be  under  a  constant 
renewing  influence.  There  is  a  renewal,  therefore,  which  has 
reference  to  the  contents  of  the  mind  as  well  as  a  renewal  of 
the  spirit  of  the  mind.  And  this  relates  not  so  much  to  the 
putting  into  the  mind  of  new  thoughts,  new  ideas,  new  infor 
mation,  as  to  the  giving  to  the  mind  of  that  spiritual  discern 
ment  and  apprehension  of  divine  things  by  which  truth 
already  revealed — and  it  may  be  long  known  in  statement — 
is  brought  home  to  the  mind  with  power,  so  as  to  exert  an 
influence  over  it  in  all  its  faculties  and  susceptibilities.  It  is 
a  truth  too  little,  perhaps,  realized  by  men  in  general,  that 
for  the  right  and  full  apprehension  of  spiritual  knowledge 
there  needs  a  special  spiritual  discernment.  Just  as  men 
may  observe  the  Lord's  Supper  without  discerning  therein  the 
Lord's  body,  so  may  they  receive  revealed  truth  without 
discerning  anything  beyond  the  outward  form  in  which  it  is 
conveyed.  And  as  in  this  way  the  natural  man  knoweth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit,  so  there  needs  the  creating  of  a  new 
man  within,  a  man  formed  after  the  image  of  God,  in  order 
that  the  true  knowledge  of  God  may  be  rightly  and  fully 
apprehended  by  men.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  this. 
Truth  is  never  fully  apprehended  or  rightly  appreciated 
except  where  the  mind  is  in  some  degree  in  sympathy  with 
it.  If  we  dislike  any  object,  we  are  almost  sure  to  misappre 
hend  the  truth  concerning  it ;  and  as  man  in  his  natural  state 
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is  at  enmity  with  God,  he  is  averse  from  all  divine  truth,  and 
so  either  wholly  rejects  it  when  it  is  presented  to  him,  or 
receives  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  wholly  unaffected  by  it,  or 
it  may  be  to  be  wrongly  affected  by  it.  Men  speculating 
upon  divine  things  often  arrive  at  conclusions  the  very 
opposite  of  those  which  God  authorizes  and  would  have  us  to 
reach.  Men  with  the  Bible  in  their  bands,  and  well  acquainted 
with  its  statements,  often  err,  not  knowing  the  truth  or  the 
power  of  God.  And  as  all  are  naturally  subject  to  this 
blinding  and  perverting  influence,  there  is  a  necessity  for  a 
renewal  of  the  mind  in  order  to  the  just  apprehension,  the 
right  appreciation,  and  the  proper  use  of  divine  knowledge. 
As  the  apostle  here  expresses  it,  we  need  a  renewal  for  (ei<?), 
icith  a  view  to,  full  knowledge  ;  only  thus  can  this  be  acquired 
by  us.  But  when  this  renewal  is  effected  in  a  man,  the  truth 
of  God  comes  to  be  seen  by  him  as  it  really  is  in  all  its 
integrity  and  purity  ;  it  is  apprehended  by  him  in  its  power  ; 
it  is  really  received  into  the  mind,  and,  as  it  were,  incorporated 
with  it.  And  as  the  mind  is  most  affected  by  the  truths  it 
most  dwells  on,  is  moulded  by  the  truths  it  most  realizes  and 
is  most  familiar  with,  and  as  the  truths  which  God  has 
revealed  to  us  are  the  expression  of  His  own  mind,  it  cannot 
but  follow  that  the  mind  which  becomes  pervaded  by  and 
assimilated  to  these  truths  should  gradually  grow  into  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God. 

To  the  same  effect  is  another  expression  of  the  apostle  in 
reference  to  this  change.  "  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,"  he 
says  (Eph.  ii.  4,  5),  "  for  His  great  love  wherewith  He  loved 
us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us 
together  with  Christ."  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Scripture,  man 
in  his  natural  state  is  represented  as  dead  in  or  by  sins. 
This  does  not  refer  to  his  being  under  condemnation  and  so 
virtually  dead  in  law,  nor  does  it  imply  any  physical  deficiency 
or  absence  of  vitality  ;  it  relates  to  that  insensibility  to  divine 
and  spiritual  things  which  characterizes  the  natural  man,  and 
which  in  the  total  collapse  of  the  spiritual  energies  may  be 
justly  described  as  a  state  of  death.  Man  in  his  natural  state 
possesses  all  the  faculties  by  which  he  may  perceive  and 
appreciate  divine  things ;  but  through  sin  these  faculties  are 
rendered  inert,  they  are  benumbed  and  stupefied,  and  so  cannot 
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act ;  just  as  a  corpse  may  retain  unimpaired  the  form  and 
symmetry  of  the  living  body,  but  lies  motionless  and  torpid 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  vital  energy  by  which  alone 
it  is  capable  of  activity.  Through  evil  disposition,  by  reason 
of  a  depraved  heart,  man  is  insensible  to  the  beauty  and 
unconscious  of  the  worth  of  the  things  of  Clod  ;  and  so  he 
will  continue  until  this  disposition  is  changed,  and  a  new 
principle  of  holiness  and  godliness  is  brought  to  rule  within 
him.  When  this  takes  place  the  man  is,  in  the  language  of 
the  apostle,  quickened,  vivified,  endued  with  life  (£a>o7rcu?}$e4?). 
Xo  new  faculty  is  given  him  ;  no  constitutional  change  is 
wrought  upon  him.  But  lie  now  sees,  as  he  did  not  see 
before,  the  things  of  God ;  he  is  animated  with  new  desires  ; 
he  is  impelled  with  new  motives ;  and  no  longer  lifeless  and 
inert,  he  is  seen  quick  to  understand  and  active  to  do  the  will 
of  God.  This  new  "  spiritual  sense,"  as  President  Edwards 
has  described  it,  "  is  not  a  new  faculty  of  understanding,  but 
a  new  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  the  soul  for  a  new 
kind  of  exercise  of  the  same  faculty  of  understanding  ; "  and 
"  that  new  holy  disposition  that  attends  this  new  sense  is  not 
a  new  faculty  of  will,  but  a  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of 
the  soul  for  a  new  exercise  of  the  same  faculty  of  will."  ' 

(2.)  Such  is  regeneration  in  the  limited  application  of  that 
term.  Thus  defined,  it  is  seen  to  be  not  essentially  different 
from  that  ^erdvoca  et?  rov  Qeav  which  the  apostles  preached  to 
men  along  with  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  xx.  21), 
and  that  f^rdvoia  e/<?  eTri^vwcriv  aX??$e/a?  which  God  giveth 
unto  men  (2  Tim.  ii.  25).  This  word  iMerdvoia  is  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  by  repentance,  and  the  cognate  verb  ^e-ravoeiv 
by  "  to  repent."  In  this  our  translators  have  followed  the 
Vulgate,  which  renders  [teruvoM  by  posnitentia,  and  pe-ravoeiv 
by  pcenitcri,  pcenitentiam  ac/cre,  pcsntientiam  habcrc.  This  is 
unfortunate,  because  a  wrong  concept  of  the  subject  is  thus 
introduced  into  the  mind.  Penitence  and  repentance  express 
properly  the  feeling  of  sorrow  and  pain  arising  from  the  con 
sciousness  of  having  erred  or  done  something  wrong  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  meaning,  at  least  not  the  proper  meaning,  of  yu-era- 
voia.  This,  a  compound  of  fierd  and  vovs,  properly  denotes  a 
change  of  mind  which  may  be  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of 
1  Religion*  Afftrtionx,  Tt.  iii.  §  1. 
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regret  or  sorrow  or  pain,  but  is  not  necessarily  so  followed. 
When  a  man  changes  from  error  to  truth,  from  sin  to  virtue, 
from  a  foolish  course  to  a  wise  one,  he  will  naturally  feel 
grieved  and  vexed  and  ashamed  that  he  should  ever    have 
gone  in  the  way  from  which  he  has  now  turned ;  and  this 
feeling  may  in  certain  cases  be  very  poignant  and  overwhelm 
ing.      But  a  man  may  change  his  mind   without  any   such 
painful  emotions  being  thereby  excited  in  him ;  and  it  is  to 
the  change  itself,  and  not  to  any  feelings  that  may  accompany 
or  follow  it,  that  the  word  p,erdvoia  refers.      In  an  ancient 
Greek  lexicon  l  it  is  defined  as  yvqffla  UTTO  TTTal&ncnos  eVt  TO 
evavriov  dyadbv  eTriarpo^.    By  the  classical  writers  the  verb 
fjieravoeiv  is  used  in  this  sense.      Thus  Diodorus  Siculus  says 
(xv.  47),  /jLerevorjcrev  6  S%to5,  "  The  people  changed  their  mind 
(purpose)  ;  "  Xenophon,  after  adducing  certain  facts  which  he 
had  taken  into  consideration,  says,  e'/c  TOVTOV  Brj  r/vey /capped a 
peravoeiv,  "  hence  we  were   compelled   to    change   our  mind 
(opinion) ;  " 2  Polybius,  after  saying  that  Darius  had  purposed 
to  fight  with  Alexander,  adds,  vo-repov  Be  ^eravoriaat,  "  but 
afterwards  changed  his  mind  (intention)."       In  the  0.  T.  the 
verb  is  frequently  used  of  God;  as,  c.y.,  1  Sam.  xv.  29,  where 
the  LXX.  have  Kal  OVK  aTroffrpeyjrei   ov&e  ^ravorjaeu   on   OVK 
o>5  avdpwrros   ea-TL  TOV  fjieTavorjaai,  avTos ;    and   Jer.  iv.   28, 
BloTi,    e^-dXijcra   Kal   ov  fjieravo^aco,  where  in  both  instances 
the  Hebrew  has  En^  which,  though  primarily  signifying  "  to 
be  grieved,"  is  often  used  where   only  change   of  mind   or 
purpose  is  intended.    In  one  passage  in  the  N.  T.  the  synony 
mous  word  in  its  adjectival  form,  /iera/ieX^To?  with  the  a 
primitive  prefixed,  is  used  in  reference  to  God:  Rom.  xi.  29, 
a/iera/AeX^TO.  <yap  ra  ^aplcr^ara  Kal  rj  /eX?}<Ti9  TOV  Qeov,  "  the 
gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  without  repentance,"  i.e.  without 
change    of  purpose ;  they  are   certain   and  irrevocable.       In 
several  passages  fterdvoia  is  used  of  men  where  only  a  change 
of  this  sort   is  intended ;   as,  e.g.,  Matt.  iii.   8,  "  bring  forth 
fruit  afyov  T?}?  peravoias,"  fruit  such  as  befits  and  is  a  worthy 
index  of  a  change   of  mind  from  error  and  evil  to  truth  and 
goodness  ;  2  Cor.  vii.  9,  "  Now  I  rejoice,  not  that  ye  grieved, 
but  that  ye  grieved  elf  perdvotav,"  grieved  so  as  to  be  brought 

1  Lex.  Cyrilli,  MS.  Brem.,  cited  by  Schleusner,  Lex.  Vet.  Tent.  ii.  448. 

2  Cyrop.,  i.  1.  3. 
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to  a  change  of  sentiment  and  conduct;  Heb.  xii.  17,  "For 
he  [Esau]  did  not  find  TOTTOV  peravoLas"  a  place  of  change  of 
mind,  i.e.  a  means  of  changing  the  mind  and  purpose  of  his 
father,  so  as  to  recall  the  blessing  from  Jacob  and  confer  it  on 
himself. 

The  perdvoia  ei'<?  ©eov,  then,  which  the  apostles  preached 
in  conjunction  with  the  TT/CTTI?  97  ei?  TOV  Kvpiov  'Irjaovv,  is 
that  change  of  mind  which  we  have  already  seen  is  described 
as  a  renewing  in  the  spirit  of  the  mind,  a  creating  after  the 
image  of  God  in  righteousness  and  holiness  of  the  truth. 
Elsewhere  it  is  called  fierdvota  et?  fatfv,  "  a  change  of  mind 
unto  life,"  inasmuch  as  by  undergoing  this  change  men  pass 
from  death  unto  life,  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of 
holiness;  and  this  God  is  said  to  give  to  men  (Acts  xi.  18, 
"  To  the  Gentiles  also  hath  God  given  the  change  of  mind 
unto  life  ").  This  change  of  mind  is  regeneration.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  is  that  regeneration  designates 
the  effect  from  a  reference  to  its  cause,  while  peiavoia 
designates  it  with  respect  to  its  nature.  It  is  a  being  born 
of  God,  because  He  effects  it  in  the  man ;  it  is  a  /zera^oia, 
because  it  is  a  change  in  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  man. 

The  change  thus  designated  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
conversion.  Conversion  is  the  fruit  or  result  of  regenera 
tion,  renewal  or  mind-change  ;  when  the  man  is  born  again, 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  changed  in  mind  and  heart, 
he  then  naturally  turns  from  what  lie  previously  loved  and 
followed  to  a  new  course  of  aim  and  pursuit.  The  word 
"  conversion "  is  found  only  once  in  Scripture,  Acts  xv.  3, 
where  we  read  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  way  from 
Antioch  to  Jerusalem  passed  through  Phenice  and  Samaria, 
declaring  the  conversion  (e-maTpocfrijv')  of  the  Gentiles ;  but 
the  cognate  verb  frequently  occurs.  Usually  it  is  used 
intransitively,  or  it  has  a  reflex  sense.  Thus  Zech.  i.  3, 
"  Turn  (13^',  eVtoT/aei/raTe)  unto  me,  and  I  will  turn  unto 
you;"  Ezek.  xviii.  32,  "Turn  yourselves  (i^ti'n,  eTrto-Tptyare) 
and  live;"  Isa.  vi.  10,  "Lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and 
hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand. with  their  heart,  and 
convert  (^},  eTrio-TpetyuxrC),  and  be  healed;"  Acts  iii.  19, 
"  Repent  and  convert,  or  turn  (^eTavoyjcrare  KCU  eVto-r/oe-^are), 
unto  the  blotting  out  of  your  sins,"  etc.  In  a  few  instances 
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the  verb  is  used  transitively,  as  Ps.  xix.  7,  "  The  law  of  the 
Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul;"  Jas.  v.  19,  20, 
"  Brethren,  if  any  of  you  do  err  from  the  truth,  and  one 
convert  him,  let  him  know  that  he  who  converteth  a  sinner 
from  the  error  of  his  ways  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,"  etc. 
Occasionally,  also,  the  passive  occurs,  but  with  a  reflex 
meaning,  as  John  xx.  14,  "She  turned  herself  back"  (ea-rpdfa 
et9  TO.  oTTiVo)) ;  Acts  vii.  39,  "And  in  their  hearts  turned 
back  again  (earpa^^av}  unto  Egypt,"  etc.  This  determines 
the  meaning  of  the  verb  in  Matt,  xviii.  3,  "  Except  ye  be 
converted,  i.e.  unless  ye  turn  from  your  ambitious  and  worldly 
aims  and  views,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;"  and  Luke  xxii.  32, 
"  When  thou  art  converted,  i.e.  when  thou  returnest  to  a  right 
mind,"  etc. 

It  appears,  then,  that  conversion  refers  to  that  change  of 
thought,  opinion,  aim,  and  conduct  which  a  man  makes  under 
a  conviction  that  his  former  views,  opinions,  arid  actings  were 
unwise  or  wrong.  Conversion,  therefore,  is  rather  the  result 
and  outcome  of  regeneration  than  regeneration  itself.  It  is 
what  a  man  is  led  to  through  the  renewal  of  his  mind.  The 
new  nature  which  is  implanted  in  the  soul  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  seed  or  principle  which  develops  itself  in  certain  mani 
festations,  which  produces  certain  fruits,  and  of  these  conver 
sion  is  one.  And  as  this  seed  is  a  vital  principle,  it  manifests 
itself  by  the  growth  of  those  qualities  and  virtues  of  which 
it  is  the  germ.  Hence  believers  are  said  to  grow  in  grace, 
to  be  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  to  have  their  fruit 
unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting  life.  They  have  that 
life  abiding  in  them ;  and  so  having  the  actuating  principle 
of  the  divine  life  within,  they  walk  in  newness  of  life,  and 
advance  ever  onward  to  that  grace  of  perfect  life  of  which 
they  are  now  the  heirs. 

"  The  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,"  says  Owen,  "  in  regenerat 
ing  the  souls  of  men,  is  diligently  to  be  inquired  into  by 
the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  all  to  whom  the  word  is 
dispensed.  For  the  former  sort  there  is  a  peculiar  reason 
for  their  attendance  unto  this  duty;  for  they  are  used  and 
employed  in  the  work  itself  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  are  by 
Him  made  instrumental  for  the  effecting  of  this  new  birth 
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and  life.  .  .  .  And  this  is  the  principal  end  of  their  ministry. 
Xow,  certainly  it  is  the  duty  of  ministers  to  understand  the 
work  about  which  they  are  employed,  as  tar  as  they  are  able, 
that  they  may  not  work  in  the  dark,  and  fight  uncertainly 
as  men  beating  the  air.  What  Scripture  hath  revealed  con 
cerning  it,  as  to  its  nature  and  the  manner  of  its  operation, 
as  to  its  causes,  effects,  fruits,  evidences,  they  ought  diligently 
to  inquire  into.  To  be  spiritually  skilled  therein  is  one  of 
the  principal  furnishments  of  any  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
without  which  they  will  never  be  able  to  divide  the  word 
aright,  nor  show  themselves  workmen  that  need  not  be 
ashamed. 

"  It  is  likewise  the  duty  of  all  to  whom  the  word  is 
preached  to  inquire  also  into  it.  It  is  unto  such  to  whom 
the  apostle  speaks,  2  Cor.  xiii.  5,  '  Examine  yourselves, 
whether  ye  be  in  the  faith ;  prove  your  own  selves.  Know 
ye  not  your  own  selves,  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you, 
except  ye  be  reprobates  ? '  It  is  the  concernment  of  all  indi 
vidual  Christians  or  professors  of  the  Christian  religion  to  try 
and  examine  themselves  what  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
there  hath  been  upon  their  hearts ;  and  none  will  deter  them 
from  it  but  those  who  have  a  design  to  hoodwink  them  to 
perdition."  '  Pastors  and  teachers,  therefore,  whose  aim  it  is  to 
save  the  souls  of  those  who  hear  them  should  urge  men  to 
such  self-examination  ;  and  in  order  to  this  they  should  be 
careful  themselves  to  understand  the  nature  and  be  cognizant 
of  the  fruits  of  regeneration,  that  so  they  may  rightly  direct 
their  hearers  in  this  great  and  needful  exercise  of  self- 
examination. 

1  Work  of  the  Spirit.     Work*,  iii.  227. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

3.  Justification. 

Having  considered  regeneration  as  the  complex  of  the  two 
great  blessings  of  justification  and  sanctification,  we  now 
proceed  to  consider  these  separately. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  is  one  which  occupies  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  scheme  of  revealed  truth.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  other  doctrine,  it  enters  into  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity  as  a  religious  system ;  and  certain  it  is  that  our 
views  of  doctrine  generally,  and,  I  may  say,  the  whole  cast 
and  character  of  our  religious  life,  will  be  materially  affected 
by  the  views  we  entertain  on  this  subject.  As  the  question, 
How  shall  a  man  be  just  before  God  ?  presents  to  us  the  great 
problem  of  religion,  it  cannot  but  follow  that  on  our  answer 
to  that  question  must  depend,  to  a  very  high  degree,  what 
kind  of  religion  we  really  hold  and  follow.  Luther  was  wont 
to  say  that  justification  by  faith  alone  was  the  "articulus 
cadentis  vel  stantis  ecclesite,"  the  article  by  which  the  Church 
falls  or  stands  ;  and  we  generalize  his  assertion,  and  say  that 
the  doctrine  of  justification  as  a  whole  is  that  by  which 
Christian  belief  and  Christian  practice  stand  or  fall. 

In  seeking  to  lay  before  you  just  and  scriptural  views  on 
this  all-important  subject,  I  propose  to  follow  the  usual  order, 
and  to  consider,  first,  the  nature  of  justification;  secondly,  the 
ground  of  it ;  and  thirdly,  the  medium  of  it. 

(1.)  The  Nature,  of  Justification.  The  question  here  brought 
before  us  is,  In  what  does  this  blessing  consist  ?  what  are 
its  characteristic  elements  and  features  ? 

a.  The  word  "justification"  occurs  only  three  times  in  the 
Authorized  Version;  in  Bom.  iv.  25,  v.  16,  18.  In  the  first 
and  third  of  these  passages  the  word  St/caima-is  is  used,  in  the 
second  Bucaicofjia  occurs.  There  is  a  slight  difference  of  meaning 
between  these  two,  the  one  denoting  the  act  of  pronouncing  a 
favourable  legal  sentence,  the  other  denoting  the  favourable 
sentence  actually  pronounced.  But  this  difference  does  not 
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affect  the  general  significancy  of  the  passages,  in  all  of  which 
the  same  great  truth  is  asserted,  that  through  the  work  of 
Christ  a  provision  has  been  made  for  the  pronouncing  of  a 
favourable  sentence  on  those  on  whom  condemnation  had 
been  brought  by  sin. 

Both  SiKalwa-ts  and  SiKaicopa  are  derivations  of  the  verb 
Siicaica),  and  this  is  frequently  used  in  the  N.  T.,  as  well  as 
in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old.1  In  the  latter  it  repre 
sents  more  than  one  Hebrew  word,  but  its  proper  synonym  is 
the  verb  PI)',  especially  in  the  Piel  and  Hiphil  conjugations. 
As  used  by  the  sacred  writers,  it  denotes  to  acquit,  to  absolve, 
to  show  or  manifest  to  be  righteous,  to  declare  righteous,  to 
treat  as  righteous.  Thus,  God  is  said  to  be  justified  (Ps. 
li.  4  ;  Luke  vii.  29  ;  Rom.  iii.  4),  by  which  can  only  be  meant 
that  the  perfect  rectitude  of  all  His  doings  is  manifested  or 
vindicated ;  and  in  the  same  sense  our  Saviour  is  said  to  be 
justified  (1  Tim.  iii.  16) ;  and  "Wisdom,  is  said  to  be  justified  of 
her  children :  in  all  these  cases  the  word  conveys  the  idea  of 
a  declaring  something  to  be  in  reality  what  it  claims  to  be. 
In  a  similar  sense  Scripture  speaks  of  judges  justifying  the 
righteous,  i.e.  vindicating  and  declaring  the  man  to  be  what 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  he  really  is,  a  just  and  blameless  man. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  to  justify  the  wicked  is  to  pronounce 
lawful  and  right  those  evil  courses  in  which  he  has  indulged, 
and  thereby  to  pervert  the  right.  In  all  such  cases  we  have 
the  word  used  in  its  proper  and  direct  sense,  that  of  pro 
nouncing  a  favourable  sentence  on  any  being  whose  character 
or  conduct  has  been  brought  into  question. 

Now,  in  this  sense  it  is  clearly  impossible  that  man  can 
be  justified  before  God.  "  The  Scripture  hath  concluded  all 
men  under  sin  ; "  "  there  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one."  As 
God  therefore,  the  perfectly  holy  and  just,  will  not  pervert 
rectitude  by  justifying  the  wicked  or  clearing  by  an  untrue 
sentence  him  who  is  guilty,  it  follows  either  that  there  is  no 
justification  for  man  as  a  sinner  at  all,  or  that  justification  is 
affirmed  of  him  in  some  other  than  its  primary,  proper,  and 
direct  sense.  The  former  part  of  this  alternative  no  one  can 
embrace  ;  for  it  is  again  and  again  declared  in  the  most  explicit 
terms  that  God  justifies  the  sinner.  We  are  shut  up,  there- 
1  See  SchleiiMier,  Lex-  in  LXX. 
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fore,  to  the  latter  side  of  the  alternative,  and  must  find  a  sense 
in  which  it  may  without  untruth  be  said  that  God  justifies 
the  ungodly.  But  there  is  but  one  sense  which  satisfies  this 
condition,  viz.  that  in  which  to  justify  means  to  treat  as  just 
or  righteous  on  some  sufficient  ground  those  who  in  themselves 
are  not  righteous,  and  on  the  ground  of  their  own  merits  can 
be  treated  only  as  guilty.  It  is  granted  that  no  instance  can 
be  adduced  of  the  word  justify  being  used  in  this  sense  apart 
from  the  case  of  God's  dealing  with  the  sinner ;  but  if  this  be 
urged  as  an  objection  against  our  giving  the  word  this  mean 
ing  in  that  connection,  it  may  suffice  to  reply  that  when  words 
are  used  in  peculiar  applications  they  naturally  acquire  pecu 
liar  meanings,  and  that  this  is  the  only  meaning  which  the 
word  "justify"  in  such  a  connection  will  bear. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  whilst  Scripture  speaks 
of  men  as  being  justified,  it  never  speaks  of  them  as  possessing 
justification.  It  is  nowhere  said  that  we  receive  from  God  or 
enjoy  justification  (Sucafo<rts  or  St/cat'tu/ia).  When  Scripture 
would  describe  the  state  corresponding  to  the  act  of  justifying, 
and  actually  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  justified,  it  employs 
another  word,  the  word  usually  translated  in  the  A.  V. 
"  righteousness "  (Sitcaioo-vvr]*).  Thus  we  are  said  to  have 
righteousness  imputed  to  us ;  to  receive  the  gift  of  righteous 
ness,  to  have  attained  unto  righteousness,  etc.,  and  in  one 
instance  even  the  strong  expression  is  used  that  we  are  "  made 
righteousness"  (Rom.  iv.  6,  11,  v.  17,  ix.  30  ;  2  Cor.  v.  21). 
Now  it  is  possible  to  press  this  distinction  too  far,  so  as  to 
extort  from  it  unscriptural  conclusions ;  tbut,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  by  much  too  generally  neglected  or  over 
looked.  There  must  be  some  significancy  in  an  invariable 
usage  of  words  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  when  we  find  them 
consequently  always  speaking  of  righteousness  and  never  of 
justification  as  the  blessing  actually  enjoyed  by  men  through 
Christ,  we  should  at  least  pause  to  inquire  whether  there  may 
not  lie  under  this  some  valuable  truth. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  in  order  to  take  a  full  and 
comprehensive  view  of  this  subject,  we  must  not  confine  our 
attention  to  the  words  "justify"  and  "righteousness,"  or  the 
passages  in  which  they  occur,  but  must  advert  also  to  other 
terms  used  in  Scripture  to  describe  the  state  into  which  men 
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are  brought  through  Christ  by  the  regenerating  Spirit.  We 
tind,  for  instance,  this  state  described  by  the  term  life ;  and 
though  this  may  include  in  its  widest  sense  more  than  is 
included  in  justification  and  righteousness,  it  always  imports 
this  much  at  least,  and  in  some  of  its  usages  imports  this 
exclusively ;  as,  e.g.,  when  the  effect  of  Christ's  righteousness 
is  said  to  have  been  on  all  men  unto  "justification  of  life," 
when  believers  are  said  to  "  reign  in  life  through  Christ  Jesus," 
and  when  it  is  said  "  the  spirit  is  life  because  of  righteousness." 
"We  find  also  the  term  purify  or  cleanse  (Kadapi^eiv)  used  to 
describe  this  state,  as  when  it  is  said  "  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  cleanseth  us  (tcaOapiQi)  from  all  sin  ;"  when  God  is  said 
to  cleanse  us  "  from  all  unrighteousness,"  and  to  purify  men 
by  faith ;  when  the  blood  of  Christ  is  said  to  "  purge  the  con 
science  from  dead  works,"  etc.  (1  John  i.  7,  9  ;  Acts  xv.  9  ; 
Heb.  ix.  14).  It  is  to  this  state  also  that  the  apostle  refers 
when  he  uses  the  remarkable  expression,  "  to  make  perfect  as 
pertaining  to  the  conscience  ;  "  this,  he  says,  the  ancient  sacri 
fices  could  not  do ;  but  this  he  intimates  Christ  has  done  for 
us  when  "  by  His  own  blood  He  entered  in  once  into  the  holy 
place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us  "  (Heb.  ix. 
9,  12).  And  in  this  last-cited  passage  we  have  still  another 
term  used  by  the  sacred  writers  to  describe  the  state  into 
which  the  gospel  brings  those  who  receive  it — redemption. 
"  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law."  "  "We 
have  redemption  through  His  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins." 
"  We  are  justified  freely  by  His  grace  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jqsus  "  (Gal.  iii.  13  ;  Eph.  i.  7  ;  liom.  iii.  24). 

1).  Now,  putting  these  statements  of  Scripture  together,  and 
seeking  to  gather  from  them  all  that  they  teach,  we  may 
obtain  a  full  and  clear  view  of  the  nature  of  the  blessing  to 
which  they  relate. 

(«.)  In  the  first  place,  they  teach  us  to  distinguish  between 
justification  as  an  act  and  justification  as  a  state.  As  an  act 
it  imports  the  removal  of  a  sentence  ;  as  a  state  it  imports 
the  enjoyment  of  a  blessing.  Under  the  one  aspect  it  means 
that  the  sinner  is  declared  to  be  or  is  treated  as  righteous ; 
under  the  other  it  means  that  the  sinner  actually  enjoys 
righteousness.  In  virtue  of  the  one  we  can  say,  "  There  is  no 
more  curse ;  "  in  virtue  of  the  other  we  can  say,  "  "We  are 
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made  the  righteousness  of  God."     The  one  is  the  repeal  of  the 
sentence  of  death ;  the  other  is  the  realization  of  life. 

(&.)  There  seems  ground  in  Scripture  for  distinguishing  be 
tween  an  universal  justification  and  a  particular  justification. 
There  are  two  things  that  seem  to  me  to  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  overlooked  by  systematic  theologians  on  this  subject ; 
the  one  is  that  Scripture,  in  speaking  of  justification,  speaks 
of  it  as  a  past  thing,  a  thing  done  and  not  to  be  repeated ; 
the  other  is  that  Scripture  expressly  says  that  the  justification 
which  has  come  through  Christ  has  come  upon  all  men.  As 
respects  the  former  of  these  points,  I  need  only  remind  you 
of  the  constant  language  of  the  apostle  to  believers :  "  Ye 
are  justified,"  "having  been  justified,"  "being  justified  by  His 
blood,"  etc.,  where  the  turn  of  the  expression  is  plainly  such 
as  to  indicate  that  the  justifying  act  is  one  done  in  the  past. 
It  is  true  that  this  phraseology  leaves  it  uncertain  whether  the 
reference  is  to  an  act  done  once  for  all  in  the  case  of  the 
race,  or  to  an  act  done  once  for  all  in  the  case  of  the  indi 
vidual  ;  and  probably  some  of  the  passages  in  which  it  is 
used  may  refer  to  the  one  and  some  to  the  other.  But  no 
ambiguity  attaches  to  such  a  statement  as  the  following : 
"  Who  was  delivered  for  (i.e.  '  because  of,'  Sid  with  the 
accusative)  our  offences,  and  was  raised  again  because  of 
our  justification"  (Eom.  iv.  25).  Here  the  apostle  plainly 
states  that  our  offences  were  the  cause  or  reason  of  Christ's 
having  been  given  up  as  a  sacrificial  victim,  and  that  our 
being  justified  was  the  cause  or  reason  of  His  being  raised 
again.  Now,  as  the  cause  must  precede  the  effect,  we  must 
regard  our  justification  as  a  thing  actually  realized  and 
secured  before  our  Lord's  resurrection,  in  the  same  sense  as 
our  offences  were  a  reality  leading  to  His  being  delivered  up 
for  us.  Had  no  offences  been  committed,  Christ  would  not 
have  died;  and  had  our  justification  not  been  accomplished 
by  His  death,  He  would  not  have  been  raised  from  the  dead. 
"  The  original  words,"  says  Bishop  Horsley,  "  are  without 
ambiguity,  and  clearly  represent  our  Lord's  resurrection  as  an 
event  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  man's  justification, 
in  the  same  manner  as  His  death  took  place  in  consequence  of 
man's  sins.  It  follows,  therefore,"  he  adds,  "  that  our  justifi 
cation  is  a  thing  totally  different  from  the  final  salvation  of 
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the  godly " 1 — and  also,  he  might  have  added,  "  from  the 
believer's  present  state  of  personal  acceptance  with  God." 
When  the  explicit  statement  of  this  passage  is  considered,  we 
shall  readily  conclude  that  when  Paul  says  that  men  are 
"justified  freely  by  grace  through  the  redemption  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  and  when  he  exclaims,  "  being  justified  by  His 
blood  we  shall  be  saved  by  His  life,"  his  reference  is  not  to 
righteousness  as  a  personal  possession,  but  rather  to  justifica 
tion  as  an  act  reaching  to  men  universally. 

This  brings  me  to  notice  the  explicit  statements  of  Scrip 
ture  on  this  point.  And  here  I  have  simply  to  remind  you 
that  in  nil  the  passages  in  which  the  term  justification  is 
used,  it  is  expressly  set  forth  as  a  blessing  secured  by  Christ 
for  all  men.  In  the  passage  just  cited,  "  Who  was  delivered 
for  our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our  justification,"  the 
qualifying  pronoun  "our"  before  "justification"  cannot  be 
restricted  so  as  to  include  only  believers,  for  if  we  do  so  we 
must  equally  restrict  the  "  our "  before  "  offences "  in  the 
parallel  clause ;  and  in  that  case  we  make  the  apostle  teach 
that  it  was  only  the  offences  of  the  saved  on  account  of  which 
Christ  died — a  doctrine  which  can  never  be  reconciled  with 
the  express  declaration  that  He  was  the  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  world.  In  the  other  two  passages  the  words  of 
the  apostle  are  explicit :  "  The  judgment  is  by  one  to  con 
demnation  ;  but  the  free  gift  is  of  many  offences  unto  justifi 
cation  ;"  "As  by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all 
men  to  condemnation ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one 
the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life." 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this.  As  is  the  condemnation, 
so  is  the  justification ;  the  one  is  co-extensive  with  the 
other ;  as  the  offence  of  one  brought  all  men  under  the 
former,  so  the  righteousness  of  one  has  brought  all  men  under 
the  latter. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  away  this  statement 
of  the  apostle,  and  his  express  assertion  that  Christ's  righteous 
ness  has  had  an  effect  upon  all  men  unto  justification,  has 
been  diluted  into  an  assertion  that  the  offer  or  means  of 
justification  have  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  men. 
But  not  only  is  this  an  unwarrantable  liberty  to  use  with 
1  Nine  Sermons  on  our  Lord's  Resurrection,  pp.  262-3. 
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Holy  Scripture,  putting  into  it  what  is  not  there,  and  saying 
for  the  apostle  what  he  could  as  easily  have  said  for  himself 
had  such  been  his  intention ;  but  by  this  alteration  of  his 
statement  we  materially  dislocate  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
teaching  here.  His  design  is  obviously  to  show  that  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  in  its  restorative  and  redemptive 
influence,  stands  up  in  complete  parallel  to  the  transgression 
of  Adam  in  its  destructive  influence  on  the  race,  nay,  goes 
beyond  it  by  securing  greater  benefits  than  it  entailed  evils. 
Now  he  has  shown  that  by  Adam's  sin  all  men  have  become 
subject  to  condemnation — to  penal  consequences  apart  from 
and  anterior  to  any  act  of  their  own.  But  if,  in  this  respect, 
Adam  was  the  type  of  Him  who  was  to  come,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  work  of  the  latter  must  be  at  least  commensurate 
with  that  of  the  former.  An  antitype  may  have  more  in  it 
than  the  type,  but  it  cannot  have  less ;  and  if  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  antitype  of  Adam  in  the  respect  mentioned,  there 
must  be  in  his  work  an  effect  reaching  to  all  men,  so  as  to 
undo  and  remove  the  evil  which  from  Adam's  sin  has  accrued 
to  all.  If  this  is  not  done,  He  has  failed  of  accomplishing  all 
that  the  apostle's  argument  renders  it  necessary  He  should 
have  done.  If  the  sin  of  the  first  man  has  placed  all  the 
race  under  an  attainder,  then  obviously  the  very  first  step 
towards  an  adequate  reparation  of  this  is  the  removal  from 
all  the  race  of  this  disability.  If  Adam's  sin  brought  on  all 
his  posterity  an  actual  evil,  it  is  no  undoing  of  this  merely  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  get  the  better  of  this  evil.  Un 
less,  then,  we  would  destroy  the  very  main  point  and  essence 
of  the  apostle's  argument  here,  we  must  take  his  words  as  they 
stand,  and  receive  it  as  a  scriptural  doctrine  that  througli 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  all  men  are  justified. 

This  doctrine  has  been  rendered  offensive  to  many  from 
its  being  mixed  up  in  some  quarters  with  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration,  and  in  others  from  its  being  pro 
duced  in  the  form  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  pardon.  Had 
the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  merely  meant  that  in 
baptism  there  was  a  symbolical  representation  and  memorial 
of  the  truth  that  all  men  have  been  delivered  from  the  curse 
brought  on  them  by  Adam,  I  do  riot  know  that  any  serious 
objection  could  have  been  brought  against  it,  or  that  it  would 
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have  proved  very  offensive  to  any  one.  But  when  it  was 
taught  that  baptism  actually  effected  this  deliverance  for  an 
individual,  still  more  when  it  was  taught  that  baptism  made 
the  subject  of  it  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ  and  of  a 
renewed  moral  nature,  the  limits  of  scriptural  teaching  were 
grossly  passed,  and  just  cause  of  offence  was  given  to  those 
who  sought  to  conform  their  religious  belief  and  practice  to 
its  dictates.  As  for  the  doctrine  of  universal  pardon,  it  is 
difficult  to  know  what  the  terms  imply.  If  it  be  intended  by 
them  to  assert  merely  that  the  effect  of  our  Saviour's  work 
has  been  to  put  all  men  into  a  salvable  state,  the  idea  is 
wrongly  expressed,  for  there  is  in  this  case  no  pardon  at  all, 
but  simply  a  placing  of  men  where  they  may  obtain  pardon ; 
but  if  the  statement  be  intended  to  assert  that  men  univer 
sally  have  received  the  pardon  of  their  actual  sins,  this  must 
mean  that  sin  is  pardoned  before  it  is  committed,  so  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  there  is  no  actual  guilt  or  condemnation  resting 
upon  any  of  the  race.  If  the  doctrine  of  universal  justifi 
cation  be  identified  with  this  doctrine,  it  is  not  to  be  won 
dered  at  that  men  of  sober  minds  should  turn  from  it  with 
aversion.  But,  as  taught  by  the  apostle,  it  stands  clear  both 
of  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  and  the  doctrine  of 
universal  pardon.  It  means  simply  that  through  the  grace 
of  Christ  the  sentence  of  attainder  under  which  the  sin  of 
Adam  brought  men  has  been  repealed  in  the  case  of  every 
man,  whether  baptized  or  unbaptized ;  but  that  for  the  sins 
which  men  actually  commit,  they  must  each  one  seek  pardon 
for  himself,  and  find  it  or  perish. 

This  brings  me  to  observe  that  whilst  there  is  thus  an 
universal  justification,  there  is  also  a  particular  justification. 
This  is  what  the  N.  T.  writers  more  particularly  denote  when 
they  speak  of  our  being  justified  by  faith,  or  of  the  sinner 
becoming  justified  before  God ;  and  the  state  which  ensues 
upon  this  is  what  they  intend  by  righteousness  as  possessed 
by  the  believer,  or  by  a  state  of  life,  a  condition  of  redemp 
tion,  a  being  cleansed  and  purged  from  sin  by  the  blood  of 
Christ.  That  they  should  call  this  a  state  of  righteousness 
rather  than  a  state  of  justification,  will  be  felt  at  once  to  be 
appropriate  if  we  reflect  on  the  fact  that  justification,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  continuous.  It  is  a  thing 
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which  once  done  needs  not  to  be  repeated ;  it  abides,  and  the 
man  once  benefited  thereby  retains  the  benefit.  The  proper 
condition  of  the  man  who  is  in  a  right  relation  with  law  and 
government  is  a  condition  of  righteousness ;  he  is  properly, 
quoad  hoc,  a  righteous  man.  To  say  that  he  was  in  a  state  of 
justification  would  be  to  say  that  he  was  continually  having 
the  justifying  act  repeated  upon  him.  The  accurate  thinking 
of  the  apostle  is  thus  manifest  in  the  discriminative  phraseo 
logy  by  which  he  conveys  his  teaching. 

(c.)  Both  the  justification  of  the  sinner  and  the  righteous 
ness  into  which  he  thereby  enters  is  of  a  legal  character. 
With  respect  to  the  former  of  these  there  is  no  room  for 
dispute  or  doubt.  The  verb  "justify"  (Si/ccuoco)  and  the  noun 
"  justification  "  (SiKaiwais  and  St/ou'w/ia)  formed  from  it  are 
forensic  words,  and  no  clear  instance  can  be  adduced  of  their 
ever  being  used  save  in  a  forensic  sense.  By  most,  therefore, 
it  is  agreed  that  justification  properly  so  called  is  the  legal 
act  of  pronouncing  or  accounting  a  man  exempt  from  the 
penal  consequence  of  sin,  whether  of  all  men  from  the  penal 
consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  or  of  each  man  from  the  penal 
consequence  of  his  own.  But  the  case  is  not  so  clear  in 
reference  to  the  righteousness  or  state  of  life  in  which  the 
justified  man  stands.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
word  translated  "  righteousness "  properly  denotes  personal 
righteousness,  moral  goodness,  and  that  it  is  frequently  so 
used  in  the  N".  T.  From  this  some  have  been  led  to  con 
clude  that  the  righteousness  which  we  enjoy  through  faith — 
that  state  into  which  we  enter  when  we  pass  from  death  to 
life,  is  a  state  not  having  respect  to  legal  position  and  rela 
tions,  but  to  moral  character  and  conduct ;  so  that  when 
we  are  said  to  possess  SiKaioa-vvrj  or  to  be  in  a  state  of 
Sitcaioavvr),  it  is  concluded  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
possession  of  personal  rectitude  or  goodness,  to  a  state,  in 
short,  of  moral  rather  than  of  legal  rightness.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  what  is  gained  by  this,  so  long  as  it  is  admitted  that 
the  verb  St/caiow  is  capable  only  of  a  forensic  sense.  If 
Sitcaioa-vvi)  be  the  result  to  us  of  God's  forensically  justifying 
us,  it  seems  only  a  dispute  about  words  to  contend  for  its 
having  a  moral  rather  than  a  forensic  meaning.  But,  apart 
from  this,  the  usage  of  the  term  in  several  places  is  such  as 
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to  fix  it  to  a  forensic  meaning.  Thus  in  Rom.  i.  17,  18,  it 
stands  as  describing  a  state  opposed  to  wrath.  Now,  as  to 
be  under  the  divine  wrath  is  to  be  under  the  condemning 
sentence  and  exposed  to  the  threatened  penalty  of  the  divine 
law,  that  SiKaiocrvwr)  which  is  the  antithesis  of  this  can  only 
be  a  state  of  legal  or  forensic  absolution  or  deliverance  from 
guilt  and  penalty.  Again,  when  the  apostle,  as  he  frequently 
does,  contrasts  the  Stfcaioavvrj  which  the  Jew  sought  by  the 
law  with  the  SiKaioavvij  which  is  by  faith,  the  latter  must 
be  understood  in  a  forensic  sense  to  make  it  the  true  anti 
thesis  to  the  former  ;  that  which  the  Jew  sought  through  the 
law  was  not  moral  goodness,  but  acceptance  with  God  ;  this 
was  his  idea  of  a  state  of  Sitcaioa-vwr), — a  state  in  which  he 
was  exempt  from  blame,  and  being  so  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
God  ;  and  as  Paul  says  that  what  he  thus  sought  but  did  not 
gain  by  the  law  has  been  obtained  by  Christians  through 
faith  (Rom.  ix.  30,  31),  we  must  understand  the  SiKcuoavvrj 
of  the  latter  of  legal  and  not  of  moral  justification.  Once 
more,  when  Paul  says  (2  Cor.  iii.  9),  "  If  the  ministration  of 
condemnation  be  glory,  much  more  shall  the  ministration  of 
righteousness  exceed  in  glory,"  he  contrasts  the  characteristic 
of  the  0.  T.  with  that  of  the  New.  But  if  the  one  was  a 
ministration  of  condemnation,  that  which  is  the  antithesis  of 
this  must  be  a  ministration  of  acquittal.  So  also,  when  Paul 
says  that  Christ  was  "  made  sin  for  us  that  we  might  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him,"  the  righteousness  of 
which  he  speaks  being  opposed  to  a  state  of  imputed  sin,  i.e. 
a  state  in  which  one  was  held  as  guilty,  must  mean  a  state 
of  legal  exemption  from  guilt,  of  legal  justification.  Whilst, 
therefore,  it  is  admitted  that  Si/caioo-vvr)  often  refers  to  moral 
state,  it  is  also  plain  that  the  apostles  used  it  to  refer  to  legal 
state ;  and  we  must  in  every  case  determine  from  the  context 
in  which  sense  it  is  to  be  taken. 

(2.)  Having  thus  ascertained  the  nature  of  justification, 
we  have  next  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  or  reasons  of  it. 

a.  Now,  on  this  head  the  testimony  of  Scripture  is  full  and 
explicit.  We  are  justified  not  on  the  ground  of  any  works 
or  any  worthiness  of  ours,  but  solely  of  grace  on  the  ground 
of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  (Rom.  iii.  20,  iv.  24,  v.  9  ;  Gal. 
ii.  16,  17  ;  Titus  iii.  7).  To  these  passages  many  others  might 
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be  added.  But  it  is  unnecessary ;  the  teaching  of  Scripture  on 
this  head  is  too  familiar  to  all  readers  of  it  to  require  that  we 
should  elaborately  support  the  position  by  quotations.  Indeed, 
seeing  it  is  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  atoning  work  alone  that 
God  dispenses  any  blessing  to  the  children  of  men,  we  should 
be  led  to  infer  that  it  is  on  this  ground  that  sinners  are 
justified,  even  were  Scripture  silent  on  the  subject. 

b.  Assuming  this,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the  justifica 
tion  of  the  individual  sinner,  the  question  that  now  comes 
before  us  is,  What  is  the  nexus  between  the  enjoyment  of 
this  blessing  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  enjoyed  ?  In 
other  words,  on  what  principle  is  it  that  the  doings  of  Christ 
are  made  valid  for  the  securing  of  the  blessing  of  justification 
to  the  sinner  ? 

(a.)  The  answers  which  have  been  given  to  this  question 
may  be  ranked  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  It  has  been  said  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  the 
endurance  by  Him  of  the  punishment  due  to  His  people's 
sins,  and  that  He,  having  thus  endured  the  penalty  of  the 
law  for  them,  has,  as  it  were,  paid  their  debt  to  the  law,  has 
actually  satisfied  all  its  claims  against  them,  and  thereby 
entitled  them  to  pardon  and  restoration.  According  to  this 
view  there  was  an  actual  transfer  of  our  sins  to  Christ,  so 
that,  to  use  the  words  of  a  writer  of  this  school,  if  one  has 
part  in  Christ,  all  his  transgressions  became  actually  the 
transgressions  of  Christ ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  actual 
transfer  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  us,  so  that,  to  follow  the 
same  writer,  "  as  we  have  part  in  Christ,  we  are  all  that 
Christ  was,  as  Christ  was  all  that  we  were,  as  His." 

(/3.)  A  second  opinion  which  has  been  entertained  on  this  sub 
ject  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the  Lutheran  divine,  Quenstedt: 
"  The  form  of  imputation  consists  in  the  gracious  estimation 
(or  reckoning)  of  God,  whereby  the  repenting  sinner  is,  on 
account  of  another's,  i.e.  Christ's,  most  perfect  obedience  appre 
hended  by  faith,  reputed  righteous  before  the  divine  tribunal, 
just  as  if  it  had  been  rendered  by  the  man  himself."  ]  This 
is  substantially  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  on  this  subject.  "  You 
see,"  says  he,  "  that  our  righteousness  is  not  in  us,  but  in 
Christ;  that  it  becomes  ours  only  in  virtue  of  our  being  partakers 
1  Theol.  Didact.,  iii.  p.  525. 
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of  Christ,  forasmuch  as  we  possess  all  His  riches  with  Him 
self.  It  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  .that  it  is  elsewhere 
taught  that  sin  is  condemned  of  sin  in  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us 
(Rom.  viii.  3) ;  for  there  no  other  fulfilment  is  designated  than 
we  obtain  by  imputation.  For  the  Lord  Christ  communicates 
with  us  His  righteousness  by,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  trans 
fusing  into  us  its  force  (vim}  in  so  far  as  respects  the  judgment 
of  God.  That  the  apostle  had  no  other  view  is  abundantly 
clear  from  another  sentiment  which  he  immediately  after  has 
uttered  (Rom.  v.  19):  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  we  were 
constituted  sinners ;  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  are  we  justi 
fied.  What  else  is  it  to  place  our  righteousness  in  the 
obedience  of  Christ  than  to  assert  that  we  are  held  righteous 
solely  on  the  ground  that  Christ's  obedience  is  accepted  for 
us  as  if  it  were  ours  ? "  This  is  the  view  which  Dr.  Wardlaw 
advocates  ;  but  its  ablest  and  most  earnest  advocate  in  recent 
times  is  Fuller. 

(7.)  A  third  view,  which  has  been  supposed  not  to  greatly 
differ  from  the  preceding,  has  found  its  principal  exponent 
of  late  years  in  Dr.  Payne.  It  consists  in  rejecting  the 
opinion  that  in  justification  God  holds  or  regards  the  sinner 
as  righteous,  or  as  other  than  he  really  is,  and  in  resolving 
justification  wholly  into  the  treating  of  the  sinner  for  Christ's 
sake  as  a  pardoned,  accepted,  and  reconciled  child  of  God. 
Whilst  this  opinion  may  seem  not  to  greatly  differ  from  the 
preceding,  the  difference  is  not  unimportant.  It  avoids  the 
imputation  to  God  of  a  judicial  estimation  not  according  to 
truth,  by  representing  Him  as  simply  out  of  the  riches  of  His 
grace  dealing  mercy  to  the  guilty,  not  estimated,  reckoned, 
or  judged  other  than  they  are.  According  to  the  one  view, 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  the  sinner  in  the 
sense  of  his  being  regarded  as  if  that  righteousness  were  his 
own  ;  under  the  other  view,  the  sinner  is  regarded  as  having 
no  righteousness  of  his  own,  as  guilty  and  hell-deserving ;  but 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  him  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  made  over  to  him  in  donation,,  and  for  the  sake  of 
that  righteousness  so  gifted  to  him  he  is  forgiven  and  saved. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  not  a  still  deeper  difference 

1  Instil.,  in.  11,  23. 
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between  the  two.  Dr.  Payne  continues  to  speak  of  justifica 
tion  as  a  forensic  act ;  but  on  his  view  it  ceases,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  to  be  so,  at  least  in  any  strict  sense.  To  hold  a 
man  righteous,  to  esteem,  judge,  or  reckon  him  righteous,  on 
whatever  grounds,  is  the  act  of  a  judge  ;  but  to  make  over  to 
him  in  free  donation  another's  righteousness,  and  on  account 
of  that  to  show  him  mercy  and  grace  he  does  not  deserve,  is  the 
part,  not  of  a  judge,  but  of  a  sovereign.  Though  Dr.  Wardlaw, 
then,  treats  the  difference  between  his  own  view  and  this  as 
so  trifling  that  he  says,  "  I  must  confess  myself  very  much 
indisposed  to  discuss  such  a  question,"  and  concludes  by 
declaring  that  "  if  there  be  a  difference  it  is  the  shadow  of  a 
shade,  about  which  the  dispute  would  be  as  unsubstantial  as 
itself,"  I  cannot  help  regarding  the  difference  as  sufficient 
to  entitle  it  to  serious  consideration.  There  is  surely  a 
difference  worth  contending  for  between  justification  regarded 
as  a  judicial  declaration,  that  man  is  to  be  regarded  as  he  is 
not,  and  justification  viewed  as  a  sovereign  act  making  over  to 
man  what  he  has  not,  and  then  treating  him  as  having  it. 
In  the  one  case  God  acting  as  a  judge  is  represented  as 
declariog  what  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  true  in  any  sense ;  in 
the  other  case  He  appears  as  a  sovereign  who,  admitting  the 
legal  equity  of  the  judicial  condemnation  which  has  been 
pronounced  against  the  sinner,  may  yet,  for  other  reasons 
than  those  of  law,  reverse  that  sentence  and  set  the  guilty 
free. 

This  third  view  of  justification  is  presented  very  clearly  by 
Pictet  in  his  Thtoloyie  Chrttienne  (vol.  ii.  p.  1 0  9  ff.).  But  its 
greatest  expositor  and  defender  is  John  Owen,  the  first  of 
theologians,  in  his  invaluable  treatise  On  the  Doctrine  of 

O  '  v 

Justification  by  Faith  through  the  Imputation  of  the  Righteous 
ness  of  Christ}  I  may  with  advantage  extract  from  this 
work  his  statement  of  the  view  which  he  advocates  on  the 
point  now  before  us.  "  To  impute  unto  us,"  he  says,  "  that 
which  is  not  our  own  antecedently  unto  that  imputation 
includes  in  it  two  things :  First,  a  grant  or  donation  of  the 
thing  itself  unto  us  to  be  ours,  on  some  just  ground  and 
foundation.  For  a  thing  must  be  made  ours  before  we  can 
justly  be  dealt  withal  according  unto  what  is  required  on  the 

1  See  also  his  Latin  Correspondence,  p.  304. 
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account  of  it.  Secondly,  a  will  of  dealing  with  us,  or  an 
actual  dealing  with  us,  according  unto  that  which  is  so  made 
ours.  For  in  this  matter  whereof  we  treat  the  most  holy  and 
righteous  God  doth  not  justify  any,  that  is,  ahsolve  them  from 
sin,  pronounce  them  righteous,  and  thereon  grant  unto  them 
right  and  title  unto  eternal  life,  but  upon  the  interveniency 
of  a  true  and  complete  righteousness  truly  and  completely 
made  the  righteousness  of  them  that  are  to  be  justified,  in 
order  of  nature  antecedently  unto  their  justification."  Again 
he  says,  "  This  imputation  is  an  act  of  God  ex  mera  gralia,  of 
His  mere  love  and  grace,  whereby  on  the  consideration  of  the 
mediation  of  Christ  He  makes  an  effectual  grant  and  donation 
of  a  true,  real,  and  perfect  righteousness,  even  that  of  Christ 
Himself,  unto  all  that  do  believe,  and  accounting  it  as  theirs 
on  His  own  gracious  act,  both  absolves  them  from  sin,  and 
granteth  them  right  and  title  unto  eternal  life."  * 

(S.)  Of  late  years  a  doctrine  has  been  taught  on  the  subject 
of  justification  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  regression  to 
opinions  long  supposed  to  be  exploded.  According  to  this 
view,  the  justification  of  the  sinner  is  not  the  imputation  to 
him  of  a  righteousness  out  of  himself,  but  is  the  treating  him 
as  the  actual  possessor  of  a  personal  righteousness  conveyed 
to  him  through  his  vital  union  with  Christ.  Christ  is  made 
righteousness  to  him  in  the  sense  of  being  Himself  formed  in 
the  believer,  bringing  His  own  inherent  righteousness  into 
him,  and  thereby  making  him  righteous.  The  part  which 
faith  has  in  this  transaction  is  that  it  is  that  by  which  the 
vital  union  between  Christ  and  the  soul  is  formed, — that  by 
which  the  man  apprehends  Christ,  appropriates  Him,  becomes 
one  with  Him ;  and  this  faith  is  said  to  be  imputed  for 
righteousness  because  in  it  is  the  germ  of  all  moral  goodness ; 
and  as  this  germ  has  shut  up  in  it  all  spiritual  life,  just  as 
the  acorn  has  shut  up  in  it  the  full-grown  oak,  God  is  pleased 
of  His  grace  to  hold  that  as  tantamount  to  all  that  it 
will  ultimately  produce,  and  to  deal  with  man  accordingly. 
This  opinion,  which  appears  diffusely  in  several  of  the  writ 
ings  of  Mr.  Erskine,  and  which  has  been  more  scientifically 
and  accurately  developed  by  Dr.  M'Leod  Campbell  in  his 
work  On  the  Nature  of  the  Atonement  and  its  Relation  to 
1  Pp.  233  and  243,  cd.  1677,  4to. 
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the  Remission  of  Sins  and  Eternal  Life,  seems  to  me  to  be 
essentially  a  revivification  of  the  doctrine  taught  by  Osiander 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  opposed  by 
Melanchthon  and  other  Lutherans  as  heretical,  though  it  is  in 
many  points  closely  allied  to  that  taught  by  Luther  himself, 
especially  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
as  both  Osiander  and  Campbell  have  shown.  The  essential 
identity  of  view  between  Luther,  Campbell,  and  Osiander  may 
be  made  evident  by  a  single  citation  from  each.  "  Christian 
righteousness,"  says  Luther,  "  consists  in  two  things,  that  is 
to  say,  faith  in  the  heart  and  in  God's  imputation.  Faith  is 
indeed  a  formal  righteousness,  and  yet  this  righteousness  is 
not  enough ;  for  after  faith  there  remain  yet  certain  remnants 
of  sin  in  our  flesh.  .  .  .  Wherefore  the  other  part  of  right 
eousness  must  needs  be  added  also  to  finish  the  same  in  us, 
that  is  to  say,  God's  imputation.  For  faith  giveth  not  enough 
to  God,  being  imperfect ;  yea,  our  faith  is  but  a  little  spark  of 
faith,  which  beginneth  only  to  render  unto  God  His  true 
divinity.  We  have  received  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  but 
not  yet  the  tenths.  .  .  .  Wherefore  faith  beginneth  righteous 
ness,  but  imputation  maketh  it  perfect  unto  the  day  of  Christ " 
(p.  252).  "For  as  long  as  I  live,"  he  says  again,  "in  the 
flesh,  sin  is  truly  in  me.  But  because  I  am  covered  under 
the  shadow  of  Christ's  wings,  as  is  the  chicken  under  the 
wings  of  the  hen,  and  dwell  without  fear  under  that  most 
ample  and  large  heaven  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  which  is 
spread  over  me,  God  covereth  and  pardoneth  the  remnant  of 
sin  in  me ;  that  is  to  say,  because  of  that  faith  wherewith  I 
began  to  lay  hold  upon  Christ,  He  accepteth  my  imperfect 
righteousness  even  for  perfect  righteousness,  and  counteth  my 
sin  for  no  sin,  which  notwithstanding  is  sin  indeed"  (p.  254). 
Osiander,  in  his  Disputatio  de  Justijicatione,  lays  down,  amongst 
others,  the  following  propositions :  "  The  faith  by  which  man 
is  justified  is  a  spiritual  motion  which  God  creates  in  our 
hearts  by  the  word  preached  and  His  Holy  Spirit.  Faith 
justifies  us  neither  in  that  it  is  a  quality,  nor  in  that  it  is  a 
relation,  nor  in  that  it  is  an  excellent  virtue,  nor  by  any  worth 
of  its  own,  but  solely  in  that  it  apprehends  its  proper  object 
Christ,  and  unites  Him  to  us.  That  righteousness  which  we 
apprehend  by  faith  is  the  righteousness  of  God,  not  only 
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because  it  is  accepted  of  God,  but  because  it  is  really  the 
righteousness  of  God,  that  is,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  To 
be  reconciled  to  God  is  to  be  united  to  Christ,  to  be  born 
again  of  Him,  to  have  Him  in  us,  and  to  be  ourselves  in  Him, 
to  live  through  Him,  to  be  deemed  righteous  through  His 
righteousness  dwelling  in  us.  Hence  we  are  righteous  by 
His  essential  righteousness."  In  another  of  his  writings  he 
says :  "  When  He  (i.e.  Christ)  Himself  dwells  in  us  by  faith, 
He  then  brings  His  own  righteousness,  which  is  His  divine 
nature,  with  Him  into  us,  which  thence  is  imputed  to  us  as 
if  it  were  our  own."  And  a  recent  historian  of  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  reconciliation  or  the  atonement  thus  expresses 
that  of  Osiander :  "  Christ  is  righteous,  inasmuch  as  He  is 
Himself  the  essential  righteousness  of  God.  Hence  man  is 
also  justified  only  inasmuch  as  he  apprehends  by  faith  Christ 
as  the  essential  righteousness  of  God.  If  he  have  apprehended 
this  righteousness,  God  Himself  dwells  in  Him.  For  where 
Christ  is,  there  is  also  His  divine  nature  ;  and  where  the  Son 
is  in  His  divine  nature,  there  also  are  the  father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  one  eternal  divine  essence." '  This  doctrine  of 
Osiander  I  do  not  adduce  as  in  every  respect  identical  with 
that  of  Luther  as  expressed  in  the  extracts  above  given,  or 
with  that  of  the  party  in  our  own  days  to  which  I  have 
referred ;  for  Osiander  had  certain  mystical  notions  respecting 
the  work  of  Christ,  which  he  has  mixed  up  with  his  teaching 
on  the  subject  of  justification,  from  which  the  others  are  free ; 
but  it  must,  I  think,  be  clear  that  in  his  view  justification 
takes  effect  in  an  individual  substantially  in  the  same  way, 
and  is  to  him  substantially  the  same  thing,  as  represented  in 
the  extracts  above  given  from  Luther,  and  in  those  I  am  now 
about  to  give  from  Campbell.  After  speaking  of  the  "  root- 
conception  of  Christ's  identifying  Himself  with  us,"  he  says  : 
"  In  virtue  of  this  identification,  the  freedom  and  righteous 
ness  and  life  which  are  in  Christ,  being  His  own  proper 
endowments,  and  of  which  His  coming  under  our  sins  did  not 
despoil  Him,  but  which  proved  themselves  mightier  than  all 
that  power  of  darkness, — coming  forth,  triumphant  from  the 
conflict, — these  all  are  ours.  .  .  .  They  are  all  ours  as  Christ 
is  ours — '  He  is  made  of  God  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteous- 
1  Baur,  Lchre  von  der  VcrsOhnunrj,  p.  316  IT. 
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ness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption.'  Christ  our  life  is 
presented  to  our  faith,  that  believing  in  Him  we  may  live — 
yet  not  we,  but  Christ  in  us.  Faith  does  not  make  these 
high  endowments  ours :  they  are  ours  by  the  gift  of  God. 
Faith  apprehends  them,  accepts  them,  gives  God  glory  in 
accepting  them ;  and  this  faith  saves  by  bringing  us  into 
living  harmony  with  the  divine  constitution  of  things  in 
Christ ;  and,  come  into  this  harmony,  God  pronounces  us 
righteous ;  and,  abiding  in  this  faith,  light  and  life  and  joy  in 
God  abound  in  us,  and  the  end  of  God  in  Christ  is  being 
fulfilled  in  us — partially  now  and  here,  to  be  completely  so 
hereafter."  And  again  he  says :  "  Because  this  excellent  con 
dition  of  faith  is  in  us  but  as  a  germ, — a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  a  feeble  dawn, — God,  in  imputing  it  as  righteousness, 
has  respect  unto  that  of  which  it  is  the  dawn — of  which,  as 
the  beginning  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  us,  it  is  the  promise, 
and  in  which  it  shall  issue,  even  the  noon-tide  brightness  of 
that  day  in  which  the  righteous  shall  shine  as  the  stars  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  Father"  (pp.  37,  39).  These  quotations 
may  serve  to  show  the  substantial  identity  of  these  (supposed 
to  be  novel  views)  with  those  entertained  as  long  ago  as  the 
time  of  the  Reformation. 

(Z>.)  Such  are  the  different  views  which  have  been  advanced 
by  theologians  as  to  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness 
for  salvation  to  the  believer.  In  reviewing  them  we  shall  pro 
bably  agree  at  once  to  discount  the  first,  as  held  only  by  a  few 
hyper-Calvinists  and  Antinomians ;  as  without  sanction  from 
Scripture ;  as  opposed  to  the  conscious  experience  of  the 
godly  in  all  ages,  who  have  constant  occasion  to  feel  and  to 
confess  that  sin  still  exerts  a  power  over  them,  and  is  still  in 
them  what  it  is  in  other  men,  an  evil  and  a  guilty  thing,  even 
though  they  believe  it  will  not  be  imputed  to  them  for  the 
sake  of  Christ ;  and  as  hypothecating,  what  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  impossible,  an  actual  transfer  of  sin  and  righteous 
ness  from  those  whose  they  really  are  to  others  whose  they 
are  not. 

Of  the  other  opinions  above  cited,  that  of  Owen,  Pictet,  and 
Payne  appears  to  me  by  much  the  most  in  accordance  with  the 
teaching  of  Scripture.  It  avoids  that  which  is  the  fatal  defect 
of  the  opinion  which  stands  second  in  the  above  enumeration, 
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viz.  of  representing  justification  as  of  the  nature  of  a  legal 
fiction, — an  act  in  which  God  regards  the  sinner  as  if  he  were 
what  he  is  not,  as  if  he  had  done  what  he  has  not  done,  and 
as  if  he  had  a  claim  which  he  has  not.  I  confess  I  do  not 
see  in  such  modes  of  expression  anything  of  the  impiety  which 
has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  them,  for  they  are  capable  of 
a  sense  fully  in  accordance  with  the  most  reverent  views  of 
God  and  His  ways,  and  so  they  were  used  by  the  eminent  and 
godly  men  who  have  advocated  this  view.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  modes  of  expression  which  we  should  be  shy  of  using 
without  express  authority  from  Scripture,  —  an  authority 
which,  in  this  case,  I  take  to  be  wholly  wanting.  This  view, 
on  the  other  hand,  avoids  the  Socinian  doctrine  that  it  is  only 
the  beneficial  effects  of  Christ's  work  that  we  receive  in  justi 
fication, — a  doctrine  which  is  consistent  enough  on  the  part  of 
those  who  deny  to  the  righteousness  of  Christ  anything  of 
the  nature  of  an  expiation  or  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  resolve 
it  wholly  into  His  personal  goodness,  for  the  latter,  of  course, 
can  be  made  only,  as  Schlichting  observes,  "  quatenus  nostrum 
iu  bonum,  justitiamque  redundat;"  but  which  must  ever  be 
repudiated  by  those  who  regard  the  righteousness  of  Christ  as 
propitiatory  for  us,  for  the  effects  of  such  a  righteousness  can 
be  conveyed  to  us  only  as  the  righteousness  itself  is  imputed 
to  us.  And,  in  fine,  this  view  falls  in  with  a  principle  which 
is  repeatedly  recognized  in  Scripture  in  other  cases,  that,  namely, 
of  conferring  blessing  on  many  who  have  not  merited  it,  as  a 
reward  to  one  whose  character  and  conduct  were  well-pleasing 
to  God.  Thus,  in  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  Noah, 
blessings  were  secured  to  the  race  at  large  in  virtue  of  their 
descent  from  him ;  and  in  the  covenant  with  Abraham  his 
natural  descendants  were  made  partakers  of  the  benefit  for  his 
sake.  On  the  same  principle  Jehovah  blessed  the  house  of 
1'otiphar  "  for  Joseph's  sake ;  and  the  blessing  of  the  Lord 
was  on  all  that  he  had  in  the  house  and  in  the  field ; "  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  was  continued  to  the  descendants  of  David, 
though  forfeited  by  Solomon's  sin,  for  their  father  David's 
sake ;  and  other  instances  there  are  of  a  similar  kind.  In 
all  such  cases  the  merit  or  moral  worth  abides  with  the  parties 
who  pleased  God ;  but  the  claim  or  right  founded  on  that 
passes  over  so  as  to  include  others,  and  entitle  them  to  bless- 
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ings  they  themselves  have  not  merited.  When,  therefore,  we 
are  taught  that  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  us  our  sins 
and  accepted  us  into  His  favour,  the  transaction  seems  to  be 
one  resting  upon  substantially  the  same  principle  on  which  we 
see  God  so  extensively  acting  in  other  cases.  In  this  case 
the  merit  and  the  righteousness  are  wholly  the  Lord's,  but 
for  His  sake  there  is  transferred  to  those  that  are  His  a  claim 
and  title  to  salvation,  in  virtue  of  which  God  treats  them 
as  dear  children.  "  To  as  many  as  received  Him  gave  He 
power  (e^ovcriav  =  authorization  or  title1)  to  become  the  sons 
of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  His  name  "  (John  i.  12). 
We  may  borrow  an  illustration  of  this  from  our  Lord's  parable 
of  the  marriage  feast.  None  were  entitled  to  sit  down  at  that 
feast  but  those  who  had  the  marriage  garment.  This,  how 
ever,  none  of  those  who  came  had.  How  then  could  any  be 
privileged  to  enter  and  partake  of  the  feast  ?  Did  the  king 
propose  to  regard  them  as  if  they  had  a  marriage  garment 
though  they  had  none,  and  so  admit  them  to  the  feast  ?  Not 
so  ;  but  out  of  his  bounty  he  provided  garments  which  he 
gave  in  free  donation  to  those  who  would  accept  them, 
and  thereby  conferred  on  them  a  right  and  title  to  enter  as 
privileged  guests.  Even  so  a  title  to  become  sons  of  God  by 
being  justified  is  given  to  believers  by  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  being  communicated  to  them,  and  they  having  this 
righteousness — not  being  regarded  as  if  they  had  it,  but 
actually  having  it — are,  for  Christ's  sake,  dealt  with  as  righteous. 
With  regard  to  the  last  of  the  opinions  above  cited,  I  feel 
constrained  to  observe  that  whilst  it  gives  prominence  to 
certain  aspects  of  truth  that  have  probably  been  too  little 
regarded  in  the  prevailing  schemes  of  doctrine,  it  is  wholly 
inadequate  as  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  on  the 
subject  of  justification.  I  think  it  of  importance  that  our 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  nowhere  taught 
in  Scripture  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed 
to  us ;  but  that  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  that  faith  is  im 
puted  or  counted  to  us  for  righteousness,  i.e.  that  faith  in 
Christ  puts  us  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  privilege 
as  perfect  righteousness  would ;  and  especially  I  count  it  of 

1  "  Nicht   Wiirde  oder  Vorzug,  sondern  Berechtigimg;  cr  ermachtigte  sie." 
Meyer,  Commentary,  v.  27,  xvii.  2. 
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importance  that  we  should  be  brought  to  regard  faith,  not 
.simply  as  an  intellectual  condition  of  salvation,  but  as  that  by 
which  a  real  union  is  effected  between  the  soul  and  Christ, 
so  as  actually,  and  that  not  arbitrarily,  but  in  virtue  of  the 
mediatorial  constitution,  to  bring  us  under  the  blessings  Christ 
has  secured.  Nor  would  I  overlook  what  we  owe  to  the 
upholders  of  this  opinion  for  their  so  vividly  impressing  on  us 
the  inherent  religiousness  of  faith  itself  as  the  germ  of  the 
new  life,  the  revertiug,  so  to  speak,  of  the  soul  to  that  con 
dition  of  implicit  trust  in  God,  the  loss  of  which  was  the 
beginning  of  sin  in  the  world,  and  the  want  of  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  apostasy  and  rebellion  against  God.  But  whilst 
1  freely  and  thankfully  acknowledge  obligation  in  these 
respects  to  the  advocates  of  this  opinion,  I  must  reject  the 
opinion  itself  as  a  statement  of  the  N.  T.  doctrine  of  justifi 
cation.  It  seems  to  me  exposed  to  objections  of  the  most 
decisive  kind. 

a.  Whilst  professing  to  abjure  utterly  the  adhibition  of  a 
legal  fiction  in  the  dealing  of  God  with  man  in  the  matter  of 
salvation,  this  opinion  is  necessitated  to  resort  to  that  very 
hypothesis  in  order  to  escape  from  teaching  that  man  is 
justified  by  works.  For  if  man  be  justified  proptcr  fidem  and 
not  simply  per  /idem,  then  his  faith  must  be  one  of  two  things: 
either  it  must  be  so  good  and  meritorious  as  to  entitle  him 
of  itself  to  acceptance  with  God,  or  God  must  by  a  legal 
fiction  regard  it  as  if  it  were  so.  I  can  see  nothing  beyond 
this  alternative.  Now,  the  former  side  of  this  alternative 
no  evangelical  divine  will  adopt ;  even  the  Socinian  will 
recoil  from  it  as  one  which  neither  Scripture  nor  reason  will 
sanction.  What  remains,  then,  but  just  the  abhorred  and 
repudiated  hypothesis  of  a  legal  fiction  ?  and  that,  let  me  add, 
under  a  far  less  innocent  form  than  it  appears  in  the  doctrine 
of  imputation  as  taught  by  Calvin,  Fuller,  and  Wardlaw ;  for 
surely  if  it  be  wrong  to  teach  that  God  imputes  Christ's 
righteousness  to  us  as  if  it  were  our  own,  it  must  be  worse  to 
teach  that  He  treats  the  germ  of  goodness  in  us  as  if  it  were 
the  perfection  of  it,  and  gives  to  a  man  who,  from  being 
wicked  and  sinful,  has  taken  only  the  first  step  to  goodness 
the  right  which  belongs  only  to  those  who  are  perfect  in  good 
ness,  and  have  never  been  anything  but  good. 
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/8.  I  cannot  see  what  provision  is  made  on  this  hypothesis 
for  the  pardon  of  past  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  sinner  who 
accepts  the  gospel.  According  to  this  doctrine,  faith  is, 
because  of  its  germinal  goodness,  held  as  if  it  were  equivalent  to 
all  goodness,  to  complete  moral  righteousness.  But  plainly  this 
can  operate  only  prospectively, — faith  can  be  counted  only 
for  such  righteousness  as  it  contains  the  germ  of,  and  no  more. 
What,  then,  cancels  the  guilt  of,  it  may  be,  a  long  life  of  sin 
preceding  the  belief  of  the  gospel  ?  To  this  the  advocates 
of  this  opinion  have  no  answer  but  in  the  hypothesis  of  a 
universal  pardon  of  all  guilt,  secured  to  men  through  the 
death  of  Christ,  irrespective  of  faith  or  any  moral  goodness  in 
them.  Into  this  I  cannot  enter  here  further  than  to  say  that 
it  is  an  hypothesis  (a)  destitute  of  all  express  authority  from 
Scripture ;  (/3)  opposed  to  the  clear  testimony  of  Scripture, 
which  not  only  teaches  that  guilt  is  still  a  possible,  nay,  an 
actual  thing  in  this  world,  but  that  it  is  not  passively  under 
a  general  unconditional  amnesty,  but  by  active  personal  faith 
in  Christ  that  men  are  justified  ;  (7)  incompatible  with  the 
clear  testimony  of  conscience,  which,  giving  response  to  the 
moral  law  of  the  universe,  convicts  every  man  of  guilt,  and 
could  receive  no  message  as  a  gospel  or  as  true  that  did  not 
acknowledge  and  proceed  upon  that  fact ;  (S)  and,  finally,  an 
extension  of  Antinomianism,  by  making  that  the  common 
privilege  of  all  men  which  Antinomians  plead  for  as  the 
privilege  of  the  elect,  viz.  that  with  them  sin  is  really  no  sin, 
all  sin  having  been  already  condoned  and  cancelled  in  Christ. 
Regarding  in  this  light  the  doctrine  of  universal  pardon,  I 
cannot  but  reject  an  opinion  which  falls  back  on  this  doctrine 
as  essential  to  its  support. 

7.  I  find  it  impossible  to  reconcile  this  opinion  with  the 
statement  of  the  apostle,  that  God  hath  made  Christ  to  be  sin 
for  us  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God. 
Between  the  two  clauses  of  this  verse  there  is  an  unmistakable 
antithesis,  and  to  this  due  justice  must  be  done  if  we  would 
interpret  it  fairly.  In  whatever  sense,  then,  we  understand 
the  sinner  to  be  made  righteousness  through  Christ,  in  that 
sense  must  we  understand  Christ  to  have  been  made  sin  for 
us.  Assume,  then,  that  we  are  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  the  sense  that  the  germinal  principle  of  righteousness 
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in  us  is  treated  as  if  it  were  the  -whole  and  fully  developed 
product,  and  it  will  follow  that  Christ  was  made  sin  for  us  in 
the  sense  that  the  germ  of  sin  in  Him  was  held  as  if  it  had 
effloresced  into  all  the  fulness  of  perfect  iniquity.  We  must 
therefore  regard  the  apostle  as  here  teaching,  not  merely  the 
peccability  of  Christ,  but  His  actual  depravity — a  doctrine 
not  only  opposed  to  the  express  declaration  of  Scripture,  but 
from  which  the  Christian  consciousness,  the  Christian  instinct, 
revolts.  But  how  this  consequence  is  to  be  avoided  and  the 
passage  to  be  fairly  interpreted  I  do  not  see,  unless  we  adopt 
the  common  view,  that  as  Christ  had  our  sins  put  on  Him  and 
therefore  suffered  for  us,  believers  have  His  righteousness  put 
on  them,  and  therefore  are  pardoned  and  accepted  for  His 
sake. 

8.  The  apostle  repeatedly  affirms  that  we  are  justified  by 
faith  and  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  These  statements  are  usually 
understood  to  mean  that  the  ground  of  our  absolution  and 
acceptance  with  God  is  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  and  the 
medium  of  our  absolution  and  acceptance  is  our  faith  in  Him, 
whereby  we  become  one  with  Him.  But  what  do  these 
phrases  mean  on  the  hypothesis  now  under  consideration  ? 
[  am  at  a  loss  to  attach  to  them  any  meaning  except  it 
be  that  the  blood  of  Christ  is  one  ground  of  our  being 
made  righteous,  and  faith  is  another  ground  of  the  same. 
But  such  an  interpretation  of  the  words  we  cannot  admit. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  sentiment  elicited  is  altogether 
strange  to  Scripture — nowhere  are  we  taught  that  Christ's 
death  and  our  faith  are  conjoint  grounds  of  salvation  ; 
secondly,  the  sentiment  is  in  itself  absurd ;  because  the  object 
of  faith  being  the  blood  of  Christ,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  faith  and  the  blood  can  both  be  grounds  of  salvation, 
unless  it  could  be  maintained  that  an  anchor  which  lays  hold 
on  the  earth  is  a  stay  for  the  ship  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  ground  itself  is ;  thirdly,  this  interpretation  puts  a  sense 
on  the  Greek  verb  SiKaioa)  which  it  nowhere  bears;  it  never 
means  to  make  righteous,  but  always  to  pronounce  righteous, 
to  absolve,  to  clear.1 

1  Mr.  Erskine,  indeed,  says  that  there  is  "but  one  verb  answering  to  these 
two  nouns  [S/xa/W/;  and  S/xa/«<ri/vj)];  viz.  Sixa.uv/u.ai,  which  verb  may  either 
signify,  '  I  am  the  subject  of  2<*ajW/,-,'  i.e.  'I  am  freed  from  the  imputation  of 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

(3.)   The  Medium  of  Justification :  Faith. 

Having  considered  the  nature  and  the  ground  of  justifica 
tion,  we  come  now  to  consider  the  medium  of  it — that  by 
means  of  which  an  individual  becomes  a  partaker  of  this 
blessing. 

On  this  head  the  testimony  of  Scripture  is  full  and  decisive 
(Rom.  v.  1;  Gal.  iii.  8;  Rom.  iii.  28,  iv.  11,  ix.  30,  x.  6; 
Phil.  iii.  9  ;  Rom.  iii.  22,  iv.  5,  9).  It  is  by  faith,  then,  that 
men  obtain  righteousness,  or  are  justified.  And  as  this  is 
not  the  efficient  cause  of  justification,  for  "  it  is  God  that 
justifieth;"  nor  the  meritorious  ground  of  justification,  for 
this  is  found  alone  in  the  propitiatory  work  of  Christ, 
"  through  whom  we  have  access  by  faith  into  this  grace 
wherein  we  stand," — it  must  be  regarded  as  the  medium 
through  which  we  obtain  the  blessing.  With  this  accords 
the  phraseology  invariably  used  in  the  N.  T.,  where  the 
relation  of  faith  to  justification  is  expressed  by  the  particles 
etc  or  Sid,  particles  of  mediation.1  Faith  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  instrumental  cause  of  justification.  But 
this  phraseology  is  objectionable,  because,  as  an  object  can 
become  an  instrumental  cause  only  by  being  used  by  the 
efficient  cause  to  accomplish  the  result,  to  say  that  faith 
is  the  instrumental  cause  of  a  man's  justification  would 

sin,' or  'I  am  the  subject  of  tixaufuw,'  i.e.  '  I  am  made  righteous'"  (Brazfn 
Serpent,  p.  143).  For  this  piece  of  lexicography  Mr.  Erskine  gives  no  authority 
whatever  ;  and  in  such  a  case  his  ipve  dixit  cannot  be  allowed  to  settle  the 
matter,  especially  as  he  is  obviously  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  Greek  language 
possesses  the  word  lixxio-roiiv  in  the  sense  of  "I  make  righteous."  I  have 
examined  some  scores  of  passages  in  which  1ix.«.i'ou  occurs,  and  I  affirm  that  it 
never  is  used  otherwise  than  in  a  judicial  sense,  nor  do  the  lexicons  give  it  any 
other  meaning.  Mr.  Erskine  denies  that  faith  is  ever  connected  with  tixxiiv 
when  used  in  relation  to  the  pardon  of  sin.  Had  he  forgotten  Acts  xiii.  39, 
where  we  read:  "Through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  ;  and  from  all  (ire  -rdirut,  i.e.  a^-n^v)  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justi 
fied  by  the  law  of  Moses,  by  this  man  every  one  that  belicveth  is  justified  "  ? 
1  See  Winer's  Grammar,  by  Moulton,  pp.  46Q,  472. 
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mean  either  that  God  employs  faith  as  the  instrument  by 
which  He  effects  justification,  or  that  man  by  employing 
faith  to  effect  justification  is  in  some  sense  the  efficient 
cause  of  his  own  righteousness  ;  neither  of  which  is  true, 
inasmuch  as  faith  is  not  God's  instrument  which  He  brings 
to  bear  on  man  for  his  justification,  but  something  He 
requires  man  to  have  for  himself,  and  inasmuch  as  man  is 
not  and  cannot  be  in  any  sense  his  own  justifier.  Another 
phrase  sometimes  employed  is  that  faith  is  the  condition 
of  justification.  Now  to  this,  rightly  understood,  there  is 
no  objection ;  but  as  the  phrase  is  ambiguous,  it  is  as  well 
to  avoid  it.  A  condition  may  mean  a  valuable  consideration 
or  a  meritorious  act  on  the  ground  of  which  some  bargain 
rests  or  some  advantage  is  conferred ;  as  when  one  man 
conveys  a  piece  of  property  to  another  on  condition  of 
receiving  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  return,  or  as  when  a 
reward  is  offered  on  condition  of  a  certain  act  being  per 
formed.  In  this  sense  of  the  word  it  is  obviously  wrong  to 
speak  of  faith  as  the  condition  of  salvation  or  justification, 
for  this  would  be  to  put  the  man's  faith  in  the  place  of 
Christ's  work.  It  is  not,  however,  in  this  sense  that  the 
term  is  used  in  this  connection.  "  Condition  "  often  means 
that  without  which  or  in  the  absence  of  which  a  certain 
result  will  not  take  place ;  as  when  we  say  the  opening  of 
the  eye  is  the  condition  of  seeing,  or  the  pellucidity  of  the 
atmosphere  a  condition  of  the  sun's  light  reaching  the  earth. 
In  this  case  we  state  a  "  conditio  sine  qua  non,"  that  in  the 
absence  of  which  the  alleged  result  will  not  take  place.  And 
in  this  sense  faith  is  unquestionably  a  condition  of  justifica 
tion  ;  it  is  that  without  which  justification  will  not  be 
effected.  But  as  there  is  a  danger  of  the  term  "  condition  " 
being  understood  in  the  former  and  not  in  the  latter  sense, 
and  so  of  faith  being  looked  upon  as  something  which  the 
sinner  has  to  render  by  way  of  equivalent  or  meritorious 
work  for  justification,  it  is  better  to  avoid  this  ambiguous 
terminology  altogether. 

a.  Regarding  faith,  then,  as  the  medium  of  justification, 
we  have  first  to  inquire  what  this  faith  through  which  men 
are  justified  is. 

The  Greek  word  rendered  by  faith  in  our  version  is  7r/cm<?. 
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This  stands  associated  with  the  adjective  Triarro^  and  the 
verb  TTta-revco,  and  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  idea  of  its 
meaning  we  must  attend  to  the  usage  of  these  cognate  words 
in  the  X.  T.  as  well  as  to  the  usage  of  THO-US  itself. 

In  the  classical  writers  the  primary  concept  attached  to 
these  words  is  that  of  trust.  Thus  we  have  such  a  phrase  as 
o>  TTLCTTIV  i<r%a)v  TJ/i/8'  e^eipovfj,ijv  aypav  (Soph.,  Ocd.  Col., 
950),  "on  which  placing  trust  I  seized  this  prey;"  erat^o? 
TTto-To?,  "  a  trusty  companion  ;  "  rat?  (nrovSais  Tnareveiv,  "  to 
trust  to  treaties."  From  this  arose  the  secondary  meaning  of 
persuasion,  conviction,  belief,  or  the  holding  as  true  and  trust 
worthy  any  assertion  or  object  of  thought.  Thus  Plato 
speaks  of  the  maker  of  a  vessel  having  a  right  conviction  or 
opinion  (TTLO-TIV  opdrfv)  concerning  the  vessel  he  has  made 
(Repitb.  x.  601,  E);  and  of  a  hunter  having  confidence 
(irurrov)  in  nets  and  snares  (De  Leg.  vii.  824,  B);  and  the 
phrase  Trco-reveiv  rl  rivi  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote 
the  putting  faith  in  any  one  in  regard  to  anything.  From 
this  the  transition  to  believing  what  one  says,  or  any  state 
ment  that  is  made,  is  easy. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  in  this  last  -  mentioned 
sense  that  these  words  are  generally  used  in  the  N.  T. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  I 
doubt  if  a  single  instance  can  be  adduced  in  which 
the  substantive  rnVrt?  signifies  the  act  of  simple  belief  or 
holding  for  true  any  statement.  The  adjective  cm-tcrro?  is 
sometimes  used  actively,  and  as  so  used  it  sometimes  has  the 
sense  of  believing  a  fact  or  assertion  ;  as  when  our  Lord  says 
to  Thomas,  "  Be  not  faithless  (aVto-To?)  but  believing  (Trto-ro?)," 
where  it  plainly  refers  to  the  accepting  as  true  and  real  the 
fact  of  our  Lord's  being  then  present  in  the  body.  The  verb 
Triareveiv  more  frequently  is  used  in  this  sense  ;  as  when  our 
Lord,  after  saying  to  Martha,  "  Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth 
on  me  shall  never  die,"  asks,  "  Believest  thou  this?  "  (Trio-revet? 
TOVTO)  ;  and  Martha  replies,  "  Yea,  Lord,  I  believe  that  Thou 
art  the  Christ "  (e'y<w  TreTrtaTev/ca  on  crv  el  o  Xp.) ;  where  we 
have  both  an  instance  of  the  verb  followed  by  the  accusative, 
and  an  instance  of  it  followed  by  ori  (John  xi.  27).  The 
construction  with  on  is  frequent  in  the  writings  of  St.  John. 
is  often  used  in  a  vague  and  general  way  to  denote 
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the  acceptance  and  profession  of  the  gospel  or  Christianity, 
without  there  being  anything  to  indicate  how  it  has  been 
received ;  as  when  such  expressions  as  the  following  are  used  : 
to  "  abide  in  the  faith,"  to  "  turn  from  the  faith,"  to  "  continue 
in  the  faith,"  "established  in  the  faith,"  etc.  And,  in  accord 
ance  with  this,  Christians  are  called  o?  TTIO-TOI,  "  the  faithful, 
or  believers,"  and  the  verb  marevw  is  used  absolutely  to 
express  the  action  of  those  who  embrace  the  truth,  as  in  John 
i.  7,  iv.  41,  etc.  Hums  is  also  sometimes  used  to  designate 
the  truth  itself  which  is  received,  as  when  Paul  speaks  of 
preaching  the  faith  which  he  once  destroyed,  or  when  he 
calls  on  Christians  to  hold  fast  the  profession  of  the  faith. 

In  none  of  these  usages  of  the  terms  is  faith  connected  witli 
justification.  But  besides  these  there  is  a  usage  of  the  terms 
in  which  the  primary  idea  of  trust  or  confidence  is  prominent, 
and  specially  trust  or  confidence  in  that  which  does  not 
present  itself  to  the  senses  or  is  discerned  by  the  natural 
intelligence.  This  is  the  idea  which  pervades  the  0.  T. 
references  to  faith.  The  Hebrew  word  n^ox,  which  the 
LXX.  render  by  TTIO-TIS,  is  from  tpK,  "  to  make  firm  "  or  "  to 
be  firm,"  and  in  the  Hiphil  "to  hold  firmly,"  "to  confide 
in,"  "  to  trust ; "  and  signifies  primarily  firmness,  and  from 
that,  as  used  of  God,  faithfulness,  or  firm  adherence  to  His 
word  ;  and,  as  used  of  man,  confident  trust,  or  firm  reliance  on 
God  and  His  word.  This  idea  the  X.  T.  writers  have  very 
prominently  reproduced  in  their  usage  of  TTIO-TIS  and  Tricrreva). 
Instead  of  the  construction  of  Tr/crri?  with  the  genitive  of 
object,  or  of  Tno-Tewu  with  an  accusative  or  with  ori,  they  use 
such  constructions  as  TT/CTTJ?  eV/,  TT.  irpos,  TT.  et?,  TT.  ev,  and 
Triarevu)  efrl,  TT.  ei'?,  and  sometimes  Tria-reuo)  followed  by  the 
dative.  These  formulae  are  used  when  the  object  of  the 
Tr/crT/?  is  some  object  not  cognizable  by  the  senses  or  the 
natural  reason,  specially  some  object  made  known  to  us  by 
divine  revelation.  They  are  principally  used  in  reference  to 
God  or  to  Christ  as  objects  of  man's  trust  and  confidence. 
Thus  Tnarevetv  et?  TOV  &eov  does  not  mean  to  believe  that  God 
is,  nor  does  it  mean  to  believe  what  Goxl  says ;  it  means  to 
rely  on  God,  to  put  trust  and  confidence  in  Him,  though 
unseen  by  us,  though  not  cognizable  by  us.  It  is  with  this 
meaning  of  the  word  in  view  that  the  apostle  says  of  fuith, 
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that  it  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen ;  it  is  that  by  which  we,  exercising  confident 
trust  in  God,  obtain  a  present  and  substantial  realization  of 
that  which  is  not  present  to  the  senses,  and  for  which  we 
have  no  security  but  in  God's  word.  So,  also,  the  apostle 
describes  the  Christian  life  as  a  walking  by  faith,  not  by  sight; 
we  walk  securely,  not  because  we  see  our  way,  but  because 
we  confidently  rely  on  Him  who  is  our  Guide  and  Helper. 

It  thus  appears  that,  discounting  those  cases  in  which  Tn'crrt? 
or  Triareva)  or  TUG-TO?  is  used  vaguely  of  the  mere  acceptance 
or  profession  of  Christianity,  and  those  in  which  Tr/o-rt?  is  used 
of  Christianity  itself  as  a  system  of  truth  believed,  as  not 
tending  to  throw  any  light  on  our  present  object  of  inquiry, 
vricrrt?,  originally  and  primarily  signifying  simple  trust,  may 
come  to  signify  the  trust  we  have  in  any  statement  as  true, 
the  opinion  we  form  of  it  as  true,  the  holding  of  it  as  true ; 
and  also  the  trust  we  repose  in  any  object  as  being  what  it 
professes  to  be,  or  as  sufficient  for  what  it  offers  to  perform, 
and  so  our  confidence  in  or  reliance  on  that  object.  It  is  in 
this  last  sense  the  term  is  invariably  used  when  the  object  is 
a  person  and  the  noun  is  followed  by  the  prepositions  e*?, 
7T/909,  eVt,  or  eV.  The  same  is  true  of  the  verb  Triarevetv. 
That,  when  followed  by  an  accusative,  usually  signifies  to 
believe  or  hold  for  true  the  object  expressed  by  the  following 
accusative  ;  so,  also,  when  it  is  followed  by  on  it  signifies  the 
recognition  or  acknowledgment  as  true  of  that  which  the  on 
introduces.  When,  however,  it  is  followed  by  any  of  the 
above  -  named  prepositions  and  in  relation  to  a  person,  it 
expresses  confidence  or  reliance  on  the  person  named.  In  the 
sense  of  simple  belief  the  noun  seldom  if  ever  appears  in  the 
X.  T. ;  but  in  this  sense  the  verb  occurs  frequently,  especially 
in  the  writings  of  St.  John.  The  verb  also  occurs  in  construction 
with  the  dative,  and  in  this  case  it  expresses  the  act  of 
believing  or  acknowledging  the  veracity  of  the  object  denoted 
by  the  dative,  as,  e.g.,  Trio-revere  poi,  "  believe  me"  (John  xiv. 
11);  Tfj  ypa<f>y  eViareuo-cu',  '"they  believed  the  Scripture" 
(John  ii.  22).  We  have  thus  three  different  constructions 
of  the  verb,  each  conveying  a  different  sense.  We  have — • 

(a)  Tria-reveiv  ri,  "  to  believe  something,"  i.e.  to  hold  it 
for  true,  or  TT.  on  K.T.\.,  "  to  believe  that,"  etc. 
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(5)  7ri<neveiv  rivl,  "  to  believe  any  oue,"  i.e.  to  regard  his 
testimony  as  true. 

(c)  Trio-Teveiv  ei<?,  Tr/ao?,  or  eVi  rii>a,  "  to  believe  on  or  upon 
any  one,"  i.e.  to  place  confidence  or  reliance  on  any  one,  which 
is  also,  though  rarely,  expressed  by  ev  with  the  dative. 

"We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  meaning  of  ITLOTK 
and  its  cognates  in  any  given  instance  must  be  determined  by 
the  object  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  construed  with  the  word  or  words  describing 
that  object.  If  that  object  be  a  statement  or  testimony,  then 
Trio-™?  is  the  credit  we  give  to  it,  the  regarding  it  as  true  ; 
irurreveiv  is  the  act  of  crediting  it ;  and  ina-ros  is  the  person 
so  crediting  it.  If  the  object  be  a  witness,  whether  personal 
or  documentary,  then  incneveiv,  construed  with  the  dative, 
expresses  the  act  of  giving  credit  to  that  witness.  If  the 
object  be  a  person,  or  a  promise,  or  an  assurance,  and  is 
indicated  by  the  prepositions  «'<?,  vrpo?,  eVi  with  the  accusative, 
or  eV  with  the  dative,  then  TTI'OTI?  signifies  the  reliance  we 
place  on  that  object,  and  Triareveiv  signifies  the  act  of  placing 
that  reliance. 

I  am  the  more  anxious  to  place  this  clearly  before  you 
because  it  is  often  asserted  that  there  is  no  real  difference 
between  believing  a  testimony  concerning  any  one  and  believing 
in  the  person  concerning  whom  the  testimony  is  given.  To 
one  accustomed  to  mark  the  precision  with  which  shades  of 
meaning  are  expressed  in  Greek,  such  an  assertion,  amounting 
to  a  declaration  that  TricrTeveiv  rl  irepl  TWOS  is  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  fma"reveiv  et?  rcvd,  cannot  but  appear  very 
startling ;  nor  will  even  the  mere  English  scholar  easily 
reconcile  himself  to  the  opinion  that  to  believe  anything  of 
any  one  is  tantamount  to  believing  in  that  one.  I  confess 
I  am  surprised  to  find  such  a  writer  as  Dr.  Wardlaw  giving 
in  to  this  opinion,  and  asserting  that  "  believing  on  the 
Son  of  God "  is  the  same  as  believing  the  record  that 
God  hath  given  concerning  Him.1  Had  the  assertion  been, 
that  whosoever  really  believes  the  record  will  be  led  thereby 
to  believe  on  the  Son,  it  then  might  have  been  admitted ; 
for  in  that  case  the  believing  on  the  Son  would  have  been 
presented  as  something  different  from  believing  the  record, 

1  Essays  on  Asuurance  and  Pardon,  p.  23. 
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though  consequent  upon  it.  But  to  assert  that  the  two 
positions  are  identical  in  meaning  seems  to  me  to  set  at 
defiance  the  most  obvious  conditions  of  speech.  Surely  to 
affirm  that  what  a  record  declares  concerning  some  one  is  true 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  putting  faith  in  that  one  of  whom 
the  record  speaks.  That  may  follow  as  a  result  of  the  former 
conviction,  but  it  is  a  result  of  it,  and  not  the  conviction 
itself.  The  one  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  veracity  of  the 
author  of  the  record  ;  the  other  is  an  affection  excited  in  the 
mind  towards  the  person  of  whom  the  record  speaks.  In 
respect  of  Christ,  of  whom  the  divine  record  speaks,  we  first 
of  all  receive  as  true  what  God  in  the  record  tells  us  of  Him  ; 
we  next  recognize  in  Him  as  thus  presented  to  us  one  who  is 
suited  to  be  our  Helper  and  Saviour ;  and,  finally,  we  confide 
in  Him  as  our  Saviour.  It  is  only  when  we  reach  this  last 
stage  that  we  can  with  any  propriety  of  speech  be  said  to 
believe  on  Him. 

Dr.  "Wardlaw  adduces  as  decisive  in  favour  of  his  doctrine 
John  xx.  30,  31  :  "  And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the 
presence  of  His  disciples  which  are  not  written  in  this  book  ; 
but  these  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life 
through  His  name."  On  this  Dr.  Wardlaw  remarks  :  "  The 
'  signs '  spoken  of  are  evidences  of  the  truth  that '  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ; '  these  signs  are  wrought  for  the  express 
purpose  that  on  the  ground  of  the  evidence  afforded  by 
them  this  truth  might  be  believed  :  and  with  the  believing  of  it 
eternal  life  is  connected ;  the  life  being  obtained  in  believing." 
Xow  all  this  is  true,  but  it  does  not  touch  the  point  in  question, 
unless  Dr.  Wardlaw  means  to  say  that  eternal  life  is  obtained 
through  a  man's  simply  believing  on  the  ground  of  external 
evidence  such  as  is  furnished  by  miraculous  deeds  or  signs 
that  Jesus  is  the  promised  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God.  This,  I 
think,  he  would  not  have  maintained.  But  if  this  be  not 
maintained,  then  the  passage  decides  nothing  as  to  the  point 
before  us  ;  for  it  simply  affirms  that  before  a  man  can  obtain 
eternal  life  through  Christ  he  must  believe  that  He  is  the 
Christ,  etc.,  which  is  what  all  must  admit.  It  does  not  say 
that  this  is  all  a  man  has  to  do  in  order  to  obtain  eternal  life ; 
and  therefore  it  leaves  us  free  to  affirm  that  this  eternal  life  is 
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obtained  by  any  one  only  when,  acknowledging  Jesus  to  be  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  man  also  confides  in  Him  and 
trusts  to  Him  as  his  Saviour. 

Dr.  "Wardlaw  also  adduces  in  support  of  his  view  1  John 
v.  10,  where  we  have  the  phrase  'jre-rrLareuKev  eis  used  in 
reference  to  p^aprvpiav,  and  where,  he  argues,  it  means  nothing 
more  than  simply  to  believe,  to  accept  as  true  God's  testimony 
concerning  His  Son  ;  from  which  he  would  have  us  to  infer 
that  TTia-revetv  el?  Xpiarov  means  nothing  more  than  to  believe 
what  is  said  concerning  Christ  in  the  gospel.  But,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  two  usages  are  quite  parallel,  surely  if 
TricrTeveiv  etV  paprvpiav  is  properly  translated  "  to  believe  the 
testimony,"  then  TncneveLV  ei?  XpiaTov  must  be  translated  "  to 
believe  Christ ; "  it  cannot  possibly  mean  to  believe  the  testi 
mony  concerning  Christ.  To  believe  Christ,  however,  would 
mean  simply  to  credit  what  He  says ;  and  this,  I  presume,  no 
one  will  accept  as  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  Tnareveiv  el<; 
Xpio-rov.  Instead,  therefore,  of  determining  the  meaning  of 
this  phrase  by  the  rendering  which  the  A.  V.  gives  of  iria"reveiv 
ei9  ftaprvpiav,  we  must  correct  this  rendering  by  bringing  it  into 
accordance  with  that  usually  and  properly  given  to  the  former  ; 
we  must  render  it  "  to  believe  on  the  testimony,"  or,  as  Dr. 
"Wardlaw  himself  admits,  it  may  be  rendered  "  putting  con 
fidence  in  the  testimony."  The  parallelism  of  the  two  phrases 
is  thus  preserved  ;  and  the  only  difference  in  meaning  between 
them  is  such  as  necessarily  arises  from  the  difference  between 
putting  trust  or  confidence  in  a  person  and  putting  trust  or 
confidence  in  a  statement. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  what  has  already  been  said,  I 
would  sum  up  the  result  of  our  inquiry  thus  in  the  words 
of  an  eminent  German  theologian,  Luthardt :  "  Faith  has  to 
do  with  God,  in  the  X.  T.  with  God  through  Christ  as 
the  absolute  revelation  of  God  (John  xiv.  9).  God  (and 
Christ)  is  (1)  The  ground  of  faith,  because  it  is  on  His 
authority  that  we  believe;  TO)  6e&>,  Acts  xxvii.  25;  Horn, 
iv.  3  ;  Gal.  iii.  6  ;  equivalent  to  '  the  word  of  God  ; '  we  do 
not,  however,  find  rcS  Xpia-rw,  but  rather  the  word  of  Christ, 
or  on  the  ground  of  His  word.  To  this  faith  Jesus  sought  to 
bring  those  to  whom  as  yet  His  miracles  were  the  only 
ground  of  faith  (John  ii.  23,  iii.  2,  iv.  48  ff.).  (2)  The 
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content  of  belief;  the  having  believed,  viz.  that  God  is 
(Jas.  ii.  19),  that  Jesus  the  Christ  is  (John  viii.  24,  on 
e'7&>  elfj.1,  1  John  v.  1).  (3)  The  aim  or  scope  of  belief,  the 
object  on  which  man  believes,  to  which  believing  he  yields 
himself,  which  in  faith  he  assumes  with  himself  and  thereon 
bases  his  life,  et<?,  evrt,  eV 1  The  effect  of  these  different 
prepositions  when  used  to  indicate  this  object  is  thus  set 
forth  by  the  same  author :  "  With  et?  and  eVt,  and  sometimes 
also  with  Trpc?  followed  by  the  accusative  Xpta-rcv,  there  is 
conveyed  the  idea  that  Christ  is  the  object  or  aim  of  faith, 
and  faith  is  a  yielding  up  unto  Him  ;  with  ev  followed  by  the 
dative  Xpiara)  there  is  expressed  the  idea  that  faith  is  based 
on  Christ  and  rests  on  Him."  To  this  I  may  add  a  sentence 
from  the  father  of  the  scholastic  theology,  the  "  master  of 
sentences,"  Peter  the  Lombard:  "Aliud  est  credere  in  Deum, 
aliud  credere  Deo,  aliud  credere  Deum.  Credere  Deo  est  credere 
vera  esse  qua?  loquitur,  quod  et  mali  faciunt,  et  nos  credimus 
homine,  non  in  hominem.  Credere  Deum  est  credere  quod 
ipse  sit  Deus,  quod  etiam  mali  faciunt.  Credere  in  Deum 
est  credendo  amare,  credendo  in  eum  ire,  credendo  ei  adluerere 
et  ejus  membris  incorporari.  Per  hanc  fidem,"  he  adds,  "  justi- 
rlcatur  irnpius."  2 

I.  Having  considered  the  nature  of  faith,  let  us  now  go 
on  to  consider  the  object  of  saving  faith. 

This  is  distinctly  set  before  us  in  the  X.  T.  as  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  presented  to  us  as  set  forth 
by  God,  and  as  acting  for  the  redemption  and  salvation  of 
lost  sinners.  It  is  not  something  about  Jesus  Christ,  not 
the  testimony  concerning  Him  which  is  the  object  of  saving- 
faith,  but  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  in  His  mediatorial  character 
and  office  and  work  as  made  known  to  us  in  the  Bible.  The 
testimony  therein  contained  concerning  Him  must,  of  course, 
be  credited,  for  until  this  is  done  Christ  is  nothing  to  us  but 
a  name ;  but  the  mere  crediting  of  this  is  not  saving  faith, 
because  the  object  of  that  faith  is  not  the  testimony  or 
record,  but  the  divine-human  Saviour  Himself  to  whom  it 
relates. 

That  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  N.  T.  may  be  clearly 
shown.  When  Peter  first  opened  his  commission  among 
1  Kompendium  der  Doymatik,  p.  195.  2  Sent.,  iii.  dist.  23  </. 
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the  Gentiles  in  the  house  of  Cornelius  he  made  this  declara 
tion  :  "  To  Him  [Jesus  Christ]  give  all  the  prophets  witness 
that  through  His  name  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  (ei<? 
avriv,  '  upon  Him ')  shall  receive  remission  of  sins "  (Acts 
x.  43).  When  the  jailor  at  Philippi  cried  out  to  Paul  and 
Silas,  "  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  1 "  their  answer  was, 
"  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (eVi  rov  Kvpiov  'I.  X.),  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved"  (Acts  xvi.  31).  In  all  these  cases  the 
formula  Triarreveiv  et<?  or  e-rrL  is  used,  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  intimates  the  placing  of  trust,  or  confidence  in, 
or  reliance  upon,  the  object  of  the  7ricm<?.  In  accordance 
with  this,  those  of  whom  justifying  faith  is  predicated  are 
described  as  those  who  have  believed  on  Christ,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  on  the  name  of  Christ.  Thus  Paul  declared, 
in  his  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  that 
from  all  things  from  which  they  could  not  be  justified  by  the 
law  of  Moses,  every  one  believing  in  Him  (ev  rovry,  "  in  this 
one  whom  I  preach")  is  justified  (Acts  xiii.  30).  See  also 
John  i.  12,iii.  16,  36,  vi.  29,  vii.  38  ;  Acts  xxvi.  18.  More 
specially  it  is  Christ  as  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  and  to 
act  as  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  who  is  the  proper 
object  of  saving  faith.  See  Bom.  iii.  25;  1  Cor.  i.  30; 
2  Cor.  v.  19,  21. 

Thus  Scripture  makes  it  clear  that  the  proper  object  of 
saving  faith  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  God  gave  up  for 
us  all,  that  by  His  obedience  unto  death  He  might  lay  a 
basis  for  our  acceptance  with  God,  and  might  acquire  merit 
for  the  sake  of  which  legal  righteousness  is  given  to  sinners, 
and  they  are  dealt  with  as  righteous.  And  as  faith  is  faith 
on  Him  or  in  Him,  it  is  not  a  mere  belief  of  the  truth 
concerning  Him,  but  a  personal  affiance  of  the  mind  on  Him 
as  He  is  made  known  to  us  in  the  gospel. 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  have  thus  arrived  admits  of 
being  confirmed  by  several  additional  considerations. 

(«)  There  are  certain  expressions  used  which  are  equiva 
lents  for  faith,  and  which  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  prove  that 
•something  more  than  mere  belief  is  required.  "Whilst  on  the 
side  of  the  intellect  such  expressions  as-  Oewpelv  and  "/Lvcaa-Keiv 
are  used  in  connection  with  believing  (John  vi.  40,  69,  x.  38, 
etc.),  a  connection  which  has  its  root  in  the  fact  that  there 
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can  be  no  faith  without  knowledge  and  perception  of  its 
object ;  on  the  side  of  the  will  we  have  such  expressions  as 
\a}j,{3dv€ii>,  "  to  receive  ;  "  aKo\ov6elv,  "  to  follow  ;  "  ep^eadac 
Trpo?,  "  to  come  to,"  etc.  Such  expressions  involve  on  the 
part  of  those  of  whom  they  are  used  the  exercise  not  only  of 
thought,  but  of  desire,  choice,  and  resolution.  We  have  also 
such  expressions  as  "  the  obedience  of  faith,"  i.e.  faith  as 
an  act  of  obedience  (vTraxo^  Trta-reus,  Rom.  i.  o)  ;  fcap&ia 
Tria-reveTai,  "  believes  with  the  heart "  (Rom.  x.  9) ;  and  as 
the  opposite  of  faith  we  have  cnreiOeiv,  which  conveys  the 
idea  of  disobedience  (1  Pet.  ii.  7).  All  these  expressions 
indicate  the  exercise  of  will  and  choice  on  the  part  of  men 
in  the  matter  of  salvation ;  and  unless  we  hold  that  there  are 
different  ways  of  obtaining  salvation,  we  must  regard  these  as 
equivalent  to  faith,  and  so  conclude  that  faith  is  not  a  mere 
intellectual  reception  of  truth,  but  an  act  implying  desire, 
choice,  acquiescence,  trust. 

(6)  Belief  is  simply  a  kind  of  knowledge.  The  belief  of 
anything  is  simply  the  knowing  of  it  as  real  and  true.  If, 
therefore,  the  mere  belief  of  certain  facts  and  truths  were  all 
that  is  required  for  salvation,  every  one  who  knows  these  to 
be  facts  and  truths  would  be  thereby  saved.  But  will  this 
be  maintained  by  any  one  ?  Surely  it  is  not  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  truth,  but  the  use,  we  make  of  that  knowledge, 
which  is  of  avail  to  us.  If  it  be  said,  "  But  where  there  is 
the  knowledge  there  will  also  be  the  use,"  it  may  be  replied, 
this  does  not  necessarily  follow  ;  for  we  meet  continually 
with  instances  of  men  knowing  certain  things  to  be  true  and 
yet  not  using  their  knowledge  for  any  practical  end  ;  and 
besides,  this  very  assertion  involves  the  admission  that  the 
mere  belief  is  not  enough,  and  that  it  is  the  following  up  of 
that  belief  with  the  use  of  it  which  makes  it  effectual  for 
salvation.  What  is  this  but  to  admit  that  simple  belief  is 
not  all  that  is  required  for  salvation  ? 

(c)  In  the  0.  T.  we  find  that  the  quality  specially  required 
in  those  who  would  be  held  righteous  is  trust  in  God. 
"  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  Thee  ; "  "  Trust  in  the 
Lord  and  do  good  ; "  "  Offer  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness,  and 
put  your  trust  in  the  Lord,"  etc.  Now,  if  under  the  ancient 
economy  that  by  which  a  man  obtained  acceptance  with  God 
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•was  trust  in  Him,  does  not  this  raise  a  strong  presumption 
that  that  which  in  the  X.  T.  occupies  the  same  place,  namely 
faith,  should  also  be  essential  to  trust  in  Him  ? 

(d)  We  find  that  our  Lord  in  performing  miracles  laid  great 
stress  on  the  faith  of  the  party  for  whom  or  on  whom  the 
miracle  was  wrought.  Xow,  what  was  the  faith  thus  re 
quired  by  Him  ?  Was  it  the  mere  belief  of  certain  facts  or 
truths  concerning  Christ  ?  Xo  doubt  some  knowledge  of  His 
character  and  claims,  some  acquaintance  with  His  power,  and 
belief  that  He  was  what  He  assumed  to  be,  the  Messiah,  was 
involved  in  this  faith,  because  there  can  be  no  faith  in  one  of 
whom  we  know  nothing,  or  nothing  fitted  to  awaken  con 
fidence  in  Him.  But  surely  this  was  not  all  that  our  Lord 
required  when  He  demanded  faith  in  those  who  implored  His 
help,  or  all  that  He  commended  when  He  said  to  any  one, 
"  Great  is  thy  faith  ;  be  it  unto  thee  according  to  thy  word." 
In  many  of  the  instances  recorded  the  knowledge  of  the 
party  was  very  limited,  and  in  some  it  was  manifestly  not 
only  defective  but  erroneous.  But  such  as  it  was,  it  led  those 
who  had  it  to  apply  to  Christ  for  the  help  they  required. 
Knowing,  for  instance,  that  He  was  able  to  heal  the  sick,  they 
brought  their  sick  to  Him  for  healing.  What,  then,  was  the 
faith  which  He  required  of  them  ere  He  granted  their  request  ? 
Was  it  not  that  they  should  place  implicit  trust  in  Him,  that 
they  should  confide  in  Him  as  alone  able  to  do  for  them  that 
which  they  asked  ?  But  if  that  faith  which  was  required  for 
the  saving  and  healing  of  the  body  was  something  more  than 
mere  knowledge,  was  trust  in  Christ  as  the  Almighty  Healer, 
what  reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  that  faith  which  avails 
to  the  saving  of  the  soul  is  less  than  this  ? 

(c)  Abraham  is  presented  in  Scripture  as  a  remarkable 
example  of  true  faith.  Moses  tells  us  that  "  he  believed  in  the 
Lord,  and  He  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness,"  and  both 
I'aul  and  James  cite  this  thus :  "  Abraham  believed  God,  and 
it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness."  Xow  what  was 
this  faith  of  Abraham  ?  Was  it  merely  the  knowledge  of 
certain  promises  God  had  given  him,  and  the  belief  that 
because  God  had  given  them  they  would  be  fulfilled  ?  Was 
there  not  also  trust  in  God  that  He  would  fulfil  them  ?  and 
did  not  this  trust  enter  into  the  very  essence  of  his  belief 
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that  they  would  be  fulfilled  ?  Now  the  apostle  adduces  the 
faith  of  Abraham  as  of  the  same  kind  with  that  faith  of 
the  Christian  by  which  we  are  justified.  It  is  on  this 
ground  that  Abraham  is  represented  in  the  N.  T.  as  the 
father  of  all  them  that  believe  (Rom.  iv.  11).  "Abraham," 
says  the  apostle,  "  believed  God,  and  it  was  accounted  to  him 
for  righteousness.  Know  ye,  therefore,  that  they  which  are 
of  faith,  the  same  are  the  children  of  Abraham "  (Gal.  iii. 
6,  7).  That  it  is  the  faith  which  justifies  which  the 
apostle  thus  identifies  with  the  faith  of  Abraham,  is  evident 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  discourse  both  in  Romans  and 
Galatians.  If,  then,  the  faith  which  justifies  the  sinner  be 
the  same  in  kind  as  the  faith  of  Abraham,  as  his  faith  was 
trust  in  God  the  faith  of  the  Christian  must  also  be  of  the 
nature  of  trust. 

We  arrive,  then,  at  the  conclusion  that  saving  faith  is 
trust — trust  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour  who  hath  made  atone 
ment  for  sin,  and  now  lives  and  reigns  to  give  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  to  men.  The  proper  object  of  faith  is  the 
Lord  Himself ;  not  certain  facts  concerning  Him,  not  His 
life,  nor  His  death,  nor  His  resurrection,  not  any  doctrine  or 
proposition  regarding  Him  ;  but  Christ  Himself,  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  His  Church,  the  Healer 
and  the  Helper  of  men,  the  Light  and  the  Life  of  the  world. 
They  that  trust  in  Him  as  Abraham  trusted  in  God  are 
thereby  justified,  and  are  blessed  with  faithful  Abraham. 

c.  But  what  is  implied  in  trust  in  Christ  ?  There  is  implied 
in  this — 

(a)  The  having  right  thoughts  concerning  Him  and  His 
work,  the  knowing  of  the  truth  concerning  Him,  and  the 
holding  of  that  for  true. 

(6)  The  realizing  His  Person,  His  Agency,  and  His  suffi 
ciency  for  us  as  a  Saviour. 

(c)  An  earnest  desire  on  our  part  of  the  blessing  of  salva 
tion  ;  for  men  never  trust  any  one  for  what   they  do   not 
desire  to  obtain. 

(d)  The  yielding  of  ourselves  to  Christ,  and  our  resting  on 
Him  as  able  and  willing  to  do  for  us    all    that  we  desire 
and  need  ;    thus  choosing  Him    to  be  our  Saviour,  and  re 
posing  with  implicit  confidence  in  Him  for  salvation. 
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The  faith  which  we  thus  place  in  Christ  brings  us  into 
close  personal  union  with  Him.  We  are  thus  made  one 
with  Him,  and,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  are  called  to 
the  fellowship  of  the  Sou  of  God,  and  made  partakers  of 
Christ  (1  Cor.  i.  9  ;  Heb.  iii.  14).  United  to  Christ,  the 
believer  has  fellowship  in  His  sufferings,  in  His  death,  in  His 
resurrection,  in  His  ascension,  and  in  His  reign.  He  is 
crucified  with  Christ ;  he  is  risen  with  Christ  to  walk  with 
Him  in  newness  of  life  ;  he  sits  with  Christ  in  heavenly 
places,  and  anticipates  the  time  when  he  shall  see  Him  as 
He  is,  and  be  for  ever  personally  with  Him.  The  believer 
is  accepted  in  Christ's  acceptance,  justified  in  His  justifica 
tion,  and  made  to  participate  in  His  blessedness  in  part  now, 
wholly  in  the  world  to  come. 

(4.)  Summary  of  Opinion  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  views  advanced  on  the  subject  of 
justification  unto  life  may  here  be  given  in  concluding  the 
subject. 

a.  A  summary  of  the  views  of  the  Lutheran  divines  is  thus 
given  by  Heinrich  Schmid  :  "  Reconciliation  with  God  having 
been  effected  through  Christ,  in  that  He  in  the  place  of  men 
hath  fulfilled  the  law  and  made  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of 
the  world,  the  new  salvation  is  preached  to  men  thenceforward, 
and  therein  is  offered  to  men  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins 
(Luke  xxiv.  47  ;  Acts  ii.  38,  v.  31,  x.  43,  xiii.  38,  xxvi.  18). 
To  become  partakers  of  this  there  is  not  required  on  man's 
part  a  work  by  which  he  may  previously  merit  it,  for  Christ 
has  alone  done  all  that  is  needed  for  the  obtaining  of  salva 
tion,  but  the  only  thing  required  is  that  man  accept  the 
offered  salvation,  that  he  appropriate  the  promised  blessing, 
and  this  he  does  by  faith.  This  faith,  however,  can  be 
attained  by  the  man  only  when  he,  having  been  informed  of 
the  salvation  obtained  through  Christ  and  offered  to  him, 
recognizes  the  actual  existence  of  this  salvation  and  the  truth 
of  the  promise  as  well  as  the  consolation  that  lies  in  it, 
and  arrives  at  the  assurance  that  this  salvation  is  designed, 
not  somehow  for  this  one  or  that  one,  but  also  for  him  ; 
for  a  joyful  message  can  benefit  a  man  only  when  no  doubt 
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is  entertained  by  him  as  to  its  truth,  and  when  also  he  is 
convinced  that  he  himself  is  intended  in  it.  Faith  accord 
ingly  consists  of  these  constituent  elements  : — 

"  (a)  Of  knowledge,  and  that  explicit,  of  the  things  to  be 
believed  (credenda),  principally  concerning  Christ  and  His 
merit,  and  the  grace  of  God,  or  remission  of  sins  and  salva 
tion  from  God,  to  be  obtained  thereby. 

"  (&)  Of  assent,  i.e.  an  approving  judgment  of  the  intellect 
by  which  we  believe  those  things  which  Scripture  delivers 
concerning  Christ  and  His  merit  and  satisfaction  for  our 
sins,  and  concerning  the  grace  of  God  and  His  promises  of 
the  gratuitous  remission  of  sins  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  to 
be  certainly  and  indubitably  true,  and  simply  acquiesce  in 
them. 

"  (c)  Of  trust  (fiducia),  an  act  of  the  will  by  which  it 
acquiesces  in  Christ  the  Mediator  as  a  good  now,  and  ours, 
and  the  cause  of  another  good,  viz.  the  remission  of  sins  and 
life  eternal  to  follow."  * 

The  views  of  Calvin  and  his  followers  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  utterances  taken  from  their  writings  and 
symbolical  books  : — 

"  A  just  definition  of  faith  will  be  supplied  to  us  if  we  say 
that  it  is  a  firm  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  divine  benevo 
lence  toward  us  which,  founded  in  the  truth  of  a  gracious 
promise  in  Christ,  is  by  the  Holy  Spirit  both  revealed  to  and 
sealed  upon  our  minds  and  hearts."  2 

"  In  supi,  he  alone  is  a  believer  who,  persuaded  by  a  solid 
persuasion  that  God  is  to  him  a  propitious  and  benevolent 
Father,  promises  to  himself  all  things  from  His  benignity ; 
he  alone  who,  trusting  in  the  promises  of  the  divine  benevo 
lence  towards  him,  takes  it  upon  him  to  have  an  undoubted 
expectation  of  salvation.  .  .  .  The  believer,  I  say,  is  he  alone 
who,  resting  on  the  security  of  his  own  salvation,  confidently 
exults  over  the  devil  and  death,  as  we  are  taught  by  that 
splendid  burst  of  the  apostle,  '  For  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  life,  nor  death,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  shall  be  able 

1  Dogmatik   der  Evangelivch-Lutheren  Kirche,    dargestellt    und   aus   den 
quellen  belegt. 

2  Calvin,  Institutes,  iii.  2.  7. 
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to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  embraceth  ns  in 
Christ  Jesus'  (Horn,  viii.  38)."  ] 

"  Saving  faith  is  an  assured  trust  kindled  in  my  heart  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  through  the  gospel,  whereby  I  repose  myself 
upon  God,  being  assuredly  persuaded  that  remission  of  sins, 
everlasting  righteousness,  and  life  are  given,  not  to  others 
only,  but  to  me  also,  and  that  freely  through  the  mercy  of 
(loci  for  the  merit  of  Christ  alone."2 

The  later  Geneva  school  of  Calvinists,  as  represented  by 
Turretine  and  Tictet,  in  order  to  meet  an  objection  urged 
against  the  doctrine  as  taught  by  Calvin,  adopted  a  modified 
view  in  an  important  particular  different  from  his.  The 
objection  urged  against  his  doctrine  was  that  it  ran  in  a 
vicious  circle,  for  it  represented  justifying  faith,  by  which  we 
obtain  the  remission  of  sins,  as  consisting  in  our  believing 
that  our  sins  are  remitted  to  us,  thus  making  ovir  receiving  a 
blessing  dependent  on  our  believing  that  we  already  have  it. 
To  meet  this  Turretine  distinguishes  between  remission  as 
obtained  dc  jure  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and  remission  as 
obtained  dc  facto  by  the  efficacious  application  thereof ;  in  the 
former  of  which  senses  he  maintains  that  the  remission  of 
sins  already  procured  by  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  object  of 
J'aith,  while  in  the  latter  sense  the  remission  is  something  to 
In-  obtained ;  for,  as  faith  is  the  instrumental  cause  of  justiiica- 
tion,  it  must  precede  justification.  He  further  observes  that 
"  the  fiducial  act  is  twofold,  on  the  one  hand  preceding  justi 
fication  as  its  cause,  on  the  other  following  it  as  its  effect. 
The  former,  consisting  in  a  persuasion  of  the  perfect  satisfac 
tion  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  all  believers,  and  in  fleeing  to 
Him  and  receiving  Him,  respects  the  remission  of  sins  as 
already  meritoriously  obtained  by  Christ,  but  as  yet  in  fact  to 
be  applied  to  me  believing.  The  latter,  consisting  in  the 
reflex  act  of  faith  and  in  the  sense  of  justification,  respects 
remission  as  already  applied  to  me  believing.  By  the  former 
I  believe  that  my  sins  will  be  remitted  in  the  future,  or  here 
and  now.  By  the  latter  I  believe  that  my  sins  have  been 
remitted  in  the  past.  Hence  to  obtain  remission  of  sins  I 
have  not  to  believe  that  my  sins  have  been  already  remitted  to 
me,  as  is  falsely  charged  upon  us,  but  I  have  to  believe  that  to 
1  Calvin,  Institutes,  §  16.  2  Heiddberrj  Catechism,  qu.  21. 
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me  believing  and  repenting  my  sins  will  certainly  be  remitted, 
according  to  the  promise  made  to  those  who  believe  and  repent." 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  fairly  meets  the  objection  ;  but  it  does 
so  by  a  change  of  position  from  that  against  which  the  objec 
tion  is  directed.  Calvin's  position  is  that  saving  faith  is  a 
confident  persuasion  that  my  sins  are  remitted  for  the  sake  of 
Christ.  Against  this  position  the  objection  is  perfectly  valid, 
for  to  believe  that  my  sins  are  remitted  is  really  to  believe 
that  I  am  justified  ;  and  if  it  is  by  this  faith  that  I  am  justified, 
it  follows  that  I  am  justified  by  believing  that  I  am  justified, 
which  is  not  only  moving  in  a  circle,  but,  as  Dr.  "Wardlaw 
acutely  observes,  represents  a  sinner  as  justified  by  his  believ 
ing  what  must,  of  course,  at  the  time  of  his  believing  be  false.1 
Turretine  escapes  from  this  conclusion  and  dilemma  by  dis 
tinguishing  between  the  faith  which  has  Christ  for  its  object 
and  the  faith  which  has  respect  to  our  own  condition  as 
pardoned,  the  former  of  which  alone  he  holds  to  be  justifying 
faith.  In  this  he  may  be  perfectly  right ;  but  obviously  in 
taking  this  ground  he  has  deserted  the  position  against  which 
the  objection  was  directed. 

The  position  taken  by  Turretine  is-  that  which  Arminius 
advocates.  "  Justifying  faith,"  he  says,  "  is  not  that  by  which 
any  one  believes  that  his  sins  are  remitted  to  him  for  the  sake 
of  Christ,  for  this  follows  justification  itself,  or  remission  of 
sins,  which  is  the  effect  of  justifying  faith.  .  .  .  Justifying 
faith  is  that  by  which  men  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  all  who  believe,  and  of  each  of  them  in  particular, 
even  the  Saviour  of  him  who,  through  Christ,  believes  in  God, 
who  justifies  the  ungodly." 2 

Not  essentially  different  from  this  is  the  view  of  Owen. 
"  The  nature  of  justifying  faith,"  he  says,  "  with  respect  unto 
that  exercise  of  it  whereby  we  are  justified,  consisteth  in  the 
heart's  approbation  of  the  way  of  justification  and  salvation  of 
sinners  by  Jesus  Christ  proposed  in  the  gospel  as  proceeding 
from  the  grace,  wisdom,  and  love  of  God,  with  its  acquiescency 
therein  as  unto  its  own  concernment  and  condition.  .  .  .  That 
this  [the  pardon  of  our  own  sins  in  particular,  the  especial  mercy 
of  God  unto  our  souls]  is  the  object  of  justifying  faith,  and 

1  Enxay  on  the  Awurance  of  Faith,  p.  79. 

*  Works,  by  Nichol,  ii.  p.  723  ;  see  also  p.  400. 
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that  a  man  is  bound  to  believe  this  in  order  of  nature  ante 
cedent  unto  his  justification,  I  do  deny ;  nor  yet  do  I  know 
of  any  testimony  or  safe  experience  whereby  it  may  be 
confirmed."  l 

"Faith  is  not  an  especial  assurance  of  a  man's  own  justi 
fication  and  salvation  by  Christ;  that  it  will  produce,  but  not 
until  another  step  or  two  in  its  progress  be  over ;  but  faith  is 
a  satisfactory  persuasion  that  the  way  of  God  proposed  in  the 
gospel  is  fitted,  suited,  and  able  to  save  the  soul  in  particular 
that  doth  believe,  not  only  that  it  is  a  blessed  way  to  save 
sinners  in  general,  but  that  it  is  such  a  way  to  save  him  in 
particular."  ~ 

I  adduce  only  one  other  quotation ;  this  I  take  from  one 
of  the  most  recent  works  on  dogmatics,  that  of  Oosterzee. 
"  It  is  impossible  that  a  mere  conviction  of  the  intellect  con 
cerning  the  divinity  of  the  gospel,  still  less  a  vague  trust  in 
God  as  our  Benefactor  and  Guardian,  can  be  denoted  by  this 
name.  A  certain  degree  of  knowledge  is  undoubtedly  neces 
sary  when  we  speak  of  faith  ;  of  the  three  elements  into  which 
faith  is  often  divided — knowledge,  assent,  and  trust — not  one 
can  be  altogether  wanting.  Yet  is  this  last  more  certainly 
the  soul  and  kernel  of  the  faith  that  saves  the  sinner.  In 
the  inmost  sanctuary  of  the  soul  it  prefers  to  fix  its  seat ; 
with  the  whole  heart  man  believeth  unto  salvation.  The 
will,  too,  is  not  to  be  excluded  here  ;  the  well-known  '  nemo 
credit  nisi  volens '  has  a  deep  meaning.  Hence,  too,  in 
the  X.  T.  mention  is  often  made  of  the  obedience  of  faith, 
as  if  to  denote  that  by  faith  a  deed,  a  moral  act,  is  meant, 
by  which  the  man  is  brought  over  from  the  old  into  an  entirely 
new  state.  But  the  sphere  in  which  this  act  is  effected  is 
still  the  heart  which  voluntarily  and  unconditionally  surrenders 
itself  to  Him  whom  it  absolutely  trusts."  3 

l>.  In  these  passages,  selected  from  widely  different  sources, 
there  is  a  substantial  accordance  of  doctrine  with  some  differ 
ences,  not  of  expression  merely,  but  of  sentiment  as  well. 
"VVe  may  gather  from  them  what  is  the  Catholic  doctrine 
concerning  saving  faith ;  and  they  suggest  to  me  also  the 

1  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  102. 
*  Evidences  of  the  Faith  of  God' '«  Elect,  Works,  v.  p.  419. 
3  Christian  Doymatic*,  p.  640. 
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topics  on  which  I  would  now  proceed  to  make  some  obser 
vations. 

(a)  In  the  commencement  of  the  first  extract  the  following 
statement  occurs :  "  Reconciliation  with  God  having  been 
effected  through  Christ  in  that  He  in  the  place  of  man  hath 
fulfilled  the  law  and  made  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,"  etc.  The  part  of  this  statement  on  which  I  would 
animadvert  is  the  assertion  that  Christ  in  the  place  of  man 
hath  fulfilled  the  law  as  well  as  made  satisfaction  for  the  sins 
of  the  world.  The  latter  assertion  contains  a  great  truth  ;  the 
former  asserts  what  has  no  countenance  from  Scripture,  is  in 
itself  erroneous,  and  has  been  the  basis  of  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  heresies  which  in  later  times  has  infested  the 
Church.  It  is  not  true  that  Jesus  Christ  fulfilled  the  law  in 
the  place  of  man.  Scripture  nowhere  asserts  this.  Our  Lord, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  appeared  in  our  nature  and  was  subject 
to  the  law  to  which  we  as  God's  creatures  are  subject.  That 
law  He  honoured,  that  law  He  perfectly  obeyed.  But  He 
obeyed  it  for  Himself,  and  not  in  the  place  of  man.  He 
learned  obedience  by  the  things  which  He  suffered ;  and  His 
obedience,  an  obedience  even  unto  death,  was  part  of  the 
price  which  He  paid  for  man's  redemption ;  but  it  was  obe 
dience,  not  in  the  place  of  man,  but  obedience  personal  and 
real,  rendered  as  due  by  Himself  to  God.  From  this  its  whole 
worth  is  derived ;  had  His  obedience  been  vicarious,  it  would 
not  have  been  really  His,  and  could  not  have  been  any  part 
of  the  satisfaction  which  He  made  for  sins.  And  then  see 
what  is  fairly  deducible  from  this  position.  If  Christ  fulfilled 
the  law  for  man,  in  the  place  of  man,  just  as  He  made  satis 
faction  to  divine  justice  in  the  place  of  man,  then  man  is  no 
more  required  to  obey  the  law  than  he  is  required  to  make 
satisfaction  for  sin.  If  Christ  fulfil  the  law  for  me,  if  He 
obeyed  in  my  room  and  place,  then  the  law  has  no  further 
demand  on  me ;  my  Substitute  has  already  obeyed  for  me,  and 
it  would  be  a  mere  work  of  supererogation  on  my  part  were 
I  to  set  myself  to  obey  the  law.  A  basis  is  thus  laid  for  the 
whole  structure  of  Antinomianism.  That  system  is  not 
founded,  as  is  often  said,  on  the  assertion  that  the  moral  law 
has  been  abrogated,  or  at  least  is  no  longer  binding  on  Chris 
tians  ;  such  an  assertion,  though  it  may  find  vogue  among  the 
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illiterate,  and  may  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  coarse  and  vulgar 
Antinomianism  that  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  slums  of 
the  religious  world,  could  never  for  a  moment  be  entertained 
by  any  man  of  even  moderate  intelligence.  The  moral  law 
being  the  expression  of  the  divine  mind,  and  having  its  basis 
in  the  divine  essence,  can  no  more  be  abrogated  or  annulled 
than  God  Himself  can  be  abrogated  or  annulled.  That  law 
must  continue  for  ever,  and  from  its  obligations  none  can  be 
freed  by  whom  intelligence  is  retained.  This  all  intelligent 
Antinomians  admit.  But  they  say,  The  law  has  been  fulfilled 
by  Christ.  He  has  obeyed  it,  and  done  all  that  it  requires  in 
the  room  and  place  of  His  people ;  and  the  law  can  no  more 
justly  require  them  to  obey  it  than  a  man  whose  debt  has 
been  paid  by  another  can  be  justly  required  to  pay  it  again 
himself.  This  is  the  insidious  doctrine  on  which  theoretical 
Antinomianism  rests,  and  unfortunately  the  elementary  prin 
ciple  out  of  which  all  this  logically  flows,  viz.  that  Christ 
fulfilled  the  law  in  the  place  of  men,  is  found,  not  only  in  the 
creeds  of  some  of  the  Churches  of  the  Eeformation,  but  also 
in  the  beliefs  of  many  Christian  people  who  would  shudder 
at  the  idea  of  their  being  ever  by  any  process  led  to  either 
theoretical  or  practical  Antinomianism.  All  the  more  neces 
sary  is  it  that  the  unsoundness  of  the  principle  should  be 
exposed,  and  thus  people  be  put  on  their  guard  against  accept 
ing  what  would,  if  logically  followed,  lead  them  down  into 
the  ooze  and  mire  of  Antinomian  apostasy. 

(6)  It  is  not  obscurely  intimated  in  several  of  the  passages 
above  cited,  that  the  faith  which  saves  is  a  mental  act 
produced  in  man  by  God,  that  it  is  not  merely  a  natural 
state  or  energy  coming  into  operation  according  to  mere 
natural  laws,  but  it  is  a  result  of  divine  action  on  the  mind 
— that  faith,  in  short,  is,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  "  the  gift 
of  God."  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  almost  unanimous 
judgment  of  theologians  of  all  schools  within  the  evangelical 
Churches.  By  some,  however,  it  is  questioned,  and  there 
have  been  some  even  among  ourselves  who  have  strenuously 
maintained  that  faith  is  no  more  a  divine  gift  than  judgment  or 
memory  or  any  other  mental  energy.  It  would  appear  that 
even  as  far  back  as  the  early  days  of  Augustine  this  view  was 
held  by  some.  Augustine  himself  tells  us  he  held  it  in  the 
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early  part  of  his  Christian  life.  In  one  of  his  latest  works, 
Retractations,  after  quoting  1  Cor.  iv.  7  :  "  For  who  rnaketh 
thee  to  differ  from  another,  and  what  hast  thou  that  thou 
didst  not  receive  ?  Now,  if  thou  didst  receive  it,  why  dost 
thou  glory  as  if  thou  hadst  not  received  it  ?  "  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  By  which  testimony  I  also  am  convicted,  since  I  erred 
in  a  similar  manner,  thinking  that  the  faith  by  which  we 
believe  in  God  is  not  the  gift  of  God,  but  is  in  us  from 
ourselves,  and  that  we  by  it  obtain  the  gifts  of  God  by  means 
of  which  we  may  live  soberly,  justly,  and  piously  in  this 
world.  Nor  did  I  think  that  faith  was  anticipated  by  grace, 
so  that  by  it  there  should  be  given  to  us  what  we  should 
profitably  ask,  except  in  so  far  as  we  could  not  believe,  if 
there  had  not  preceded  the  preaching  of  the  truth ;  but  when 
the  gospel  was  preached,  our  consent  to  it,  I  thought,  was  our 
own  proper  act,  and  was  to  us  out  of  ourselves.  Which  error 
of  mine  some  of  my  works,  written  before  I  was  a  bishop, 
sufficiently  indicate."  1 

As  to  the  point  here  touched  on,  if  faith  is  merely  the 
belief  of  a  proposition,  then  it  is,  so  far  as  the  mere  mental 
act  of  believing  is  concerned,  undoubtedly  of  ourselves.  But 
inasmuch  as  our  dealing  with  evidence  is  very  much  affected 
by  our  prejudices,  and  as  our  wills  may  and  do  influence  our 
understandings  in  that  way ;  and  inasmuch  as  man's  pre 
judices  and  natural  inclinations  are  averse  from  God's  truth, 
there  needs  a  special  influence  from  above  to  overcome  this, 
and  incline  men  to  attend  to  and  receive  the  truth.  Even, 
therefore,  were  we  to  regard  faith  as  simply  an  intellectual 
act,  there  would  still  be  a  sense  in  which  saving  faith  would 
be  the  gift  of  God.  But  if  saving  faith  be  more  than  a  mere 
intellectual  act,  if  it  be  not  merely  the  assent  of  the  under 
standing  but  the  consent  of  the  heart  to  the  truth,  if  it  be 
not  merely  the  assurance  that  Christ  is  able  to  save  but  the 
rest  and  trust  of  the  soul  in  Him  as  a  Saviour ;  then  still 
more  clearly  and  emphatically  must  it  be  pronounced  the 
gift  of  God.  Until  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  of  the  things  of 
Christ  and  shows  them  unto  us,  there  is  no  true  knowledge 
of  Christ ;  and  until  the  same  divine  agent  works  in  us  to  will 

1  Retract.,  i.  23.     Conip.  Aug.,  Expos,  quarundam  propositionum  in   Ep, 
ad  Rom.,  c.  60  and  61. 
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and  to  do,  there  is  no  inclination  on  our  part  to  come  to 
Christ.  Faith,  therefore,  is  not  to  us  out  of  ourselves,  but  is, 
as  the  apostle  calls  it,  "  the  gift  of  God,"  or,  as  he  elsewhere 
expresses  it,  we  "  believe,  according  to  the  working  of  His 
mighty  power"  (Eph.  i.  19). 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

4.  Sanctification. 

"We  proceed  now  to  the  subject  of  Sanctification.  We  shall 
consider — 

(1.)  Its  Nature. 

The  word  sanctify,  as  used  in  Scripture,  answers  to  various 
forms  of  the  Hebrew  verb  V~l\>,  "  to  be  fresh,  new,  clean," 
and  in  its  ordinary  usage,  "to  be  holy"  or  "consecrated," 
and  the  Greek  a^idfa,  which  properly  means  "  to  make 
aytos,  to  cleanse,  to  purify,"  but  which  in  Scripture  follows 
the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  word,  and  often  signifies  "  to  set 
apart,"  "  to  consecrate."  It  is  often  said  that  the  primary 
idea  of  the  word  is  that  of  setting  apart  from  an  ordinary  to 
a  sacred  use,  and  that  from  this  comes  the  usage  of  it  in  a 
moral  sense  as  denoting  what  is  pure  and  good.  But  the 
reverse  is  the  true  statement  on  this  head :  the  primary 
conception  is  that  of  newness,  freshness,  unstainedness,  purity; 
and  as  this  was  either  an  essential  condition  of  the  consecra 
tion  of  any  person  or  thing  to  God,  or  became  a  certain 
concomitant  of  it,  the  word  came  secondarily  to  have  the 
meaning  of  consecrated  or  set  apart  from  a  common  to  a 
sacred  use.  In  the  N".  T.  the  term  ayiaa-pos,  "  Sanctification," 
is  always  used  in  a  moral  sense  as  equivalent  to  a  state  of 
purity  of  heart  and  life ;  and  this  must  be  held  to  be  the 
primary  and  proper  sense  of  the  term  w  sanctify  "  as  used  of 
persons  in  the  Scriptures. 

Sauctification,    then,  is    the    moral   renewal   of   the    man, 
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whereby  he  is  brought  back  from  a  state  of  sinfulness  to 
his  pristine  state  of  conformity  to  the  image  of  God.  It 
implies  the  destruction  within  him  of  the  power  of  siti  as  a 
dominant  power,  his  emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  evil, 
and  the  gradual  strengthening  within  him  of  the  principle  of 
the  regenerated  life,  so  that  in  due  time  the  new  nature  which 
has  been  given  to  him  arrives  at  its  perfect  development,  and 
he  becomes  holy  as  God  is  holy.  Having  received  a  legal 
deliverance  from  sin  by  justification,  he  receives  also  in 
sanctification  a  moral  deliverance  from  sin,  and  is  led  on  step 
by  step  to  perfect  goodness.  As  the  work  advances  within 
him,  his  apprehensions  of  divine  things  become  clearer  and 
brighter ;  his  love  for  divine  things  becomes  more  intense  and 
constant ;  his  desires  after  God  and  after  conformity  to  His 
will  more  ardent  and  stedfast ;  his  efforts  to  be  good  and  to 
do  good  more  unconstrained  and  earnest,  and  his  whole 
nature  and  activity  are  brought  more  and  more  under  the 
controlling  influence  of  pure  and  elevated  and  godly  motives. 
Growing  in  intelligence  and  spiritual  excellence  day  by  day, 
his  path  becomes  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfect  day, 
until  at  length  he  is  fitted  to  dwell  in  the  perfect  light  and 
the  perfect  purity  of  heaven. 

Other  terms  and  modes  of  expression  besides  sanctification 
and  its  cognates  are  used  in  Scripture  to  designate  this  state. 
As  being  a  new  state  compared  with  the  natural  state  of  man, 
it  is  called  the  "  new  man,"  and  the  man  who  is  the  subject 
of  it  is  said  "  to  walk  in  newness  of  life."  As  being  the 
result  of  a  change  which  has  its  seat  in  the  inner  spiritual 
nature,  it  is  called  o  ecrco  avOpwiros,  "  the  inward  man  ; " 
6  eaw  rjfjiwv,  "  our  inner  part ; "  o  tcpvirros  rr;9  icapSlas 
avOpwTTos,  "  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,"  expressions  which 
do  not,  as  they  are  often  interpreted,  refer  merely  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man,  but  rather  to  that  as 
the  seat  of  the  new  spiritual  life  and  condition  of  the  believer. 
As  being  a  restoration  to  man's  primordial  and  normal  state, 
the  process  by  which  it  is  effected  is  called  avaicaivncris,  "  a 
renewal,"  avaKalvwais  Jli/eu/iaro?  'A<yiov ;  and  the  state 
itself  is  denominated,  veo?  avdpwjros  uvaKaivov^evo^  et9 
eTTiyvoMTiv  Ka'T  elicova  rov  tcriaavTOS  avrov,  "  the  new  man 
renewed  into  the  knowledge  according  to  the  image  of  Him 
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that  created  him."  As  a  restoration  to  the  image  of  God,  it 
is  called  Koivwvia  per  avrov,  "  communion  with  Him  ;  "  and 
believers  as  enjoying  this  privilege  are  said  to  be  partakers  of 
God's  holiness,  and  partakers  of  a  divine  nature,  All  these 
varieties  of  expression  conspire  in  this,  that  they  represent 
the  condition  into  which  the  believer  is  brought  as  one 
entirely  different  from  the  state  in  which  he  is  by  nature, 
and  as  characterized  by  deliverance  from  the  power  of  evil 
and  restoration  to  the  image  and  likeness  of  God. 

For    the   more   precise    elucidation    of   this    doctrine    the 
following  observations  may  be  made  : — 

a.  Sanctification  has  a  positive,  and  a  negative  side.  On  the 
negative  side  it  is  the  renunciation  of  sin  in  the  love  and 
power  and  practice  of  it ;  on  the  positive  side  it  is  the  loving 
pursuit  and  hearty  performance  of  all  good.  All  who  come 
after  Christ  must  deny  themselves  and  take  up  their  cross  ; 
they  must  be  as  persons  in  whom  the  body  of  sin  has  been 
destroyed,  so  that  they  can  no  longer  serve  sin  ;  they  must 
have  the  flesh  crucified,  with  its  affections  and  lusts ;  they 
must  cleanse  themselves  from  all  filthincss  of  the  flesh  and 
of  the  spirit ;  they  must  go  from  the  gracious  forgiving 
presence  of  God  as  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  sin  no 
more,  remembering  that  he  that  is  born  of  God  cannot  sin. 
And  whilst  they  are  thus  dead  to  sin  and  seek  wholly  to 
abstain  from  it,  they  must  also  be  alive  to  righteousness  and 
endeavour  to  follow  after  all  goodness,  perfecting  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Being  by  regeneration  the  children  of 
God,  they  are  commanded  to  be  "  imitators  of  God  as  dear 
children."  As  the  existence  of  this  changed  state  of  heart 
and  soul  shows  itself  in  the  pursuit  and  performance  of  all 
that  God  enjoins,  believers  as  the  subjects  of  it  are  called  re/cm 
viTa/co?)?,  "  children  of  obedience,"  and  they  are  said  to  be 
"  elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father  by 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ."  Being  made  free  from  sin, 
they  are  to  become  the  servants  of  God,  and  to  have  their 
fruit  unto  holiness ;  they  are  to  yield  themselves  unto  God 
as  those  that  are  alive  from  the  dead,  and  their  members 
as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God.  Having  put  off 
the  old  man,  they  are  to  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after 
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God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  As  they 
are  to  abstain  from  all  sin,  they  are  to  aim  at  all  holiness ; 
"  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  what 
soever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report, 
if  there  be  any  virtue  and  if  there  be  any  praise,"  they  are  to 
"  think  on  these  things  "  (Matt.  xvi.  24  ;  Eom.  vi.  6  ;  Gal.  v. 
21  ;  2  Cor.  vii.  1  ;  1  John  iii.  9  ;  Eph.  v.  1  ;  1  Pet.  i.  1,  14  ; 
Eom.  vi.  13,  22;  Phil.  iv.  8).  This  state  of  freedom  from 
the  power  of  sin  and  of  conformity  to  the  will  of  God  is  what 
theologians  have  termed  nova  obcdientia,  "  new  obedience." 

1).  The  change  thus  effected  is  universal.  By  this  it  is 
meant  that  it  embraces  the  entire  man,  body  and  soul.  It  is 
not  a  mere  improvement  of  the  outward  conduct,  nor  is  it  a 
mere  change  of  opinion  or  feeling.  It  is  a  renewal  of  the 
whole  man.  He  is  cleansed  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh 
and  of  the  spirit.  He  is  sanctified  wholly,  body,  soul,  and 
spirit.  His  intellect  is  enlightened  by  the  rays  of  divine 
truth,  so  that  he  who  once  was  darkness  is  now  light  in  the 
Lord.  His  affections  are  set  on  things  above,  which  are  at 
God's  right  hand,  where  Christ  sitteth.  The  whole  range  of 
his  active  duties  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  his  religion, 
and  he  is  taught  that  whether  he  eat  or  drink  or  whatsoever 
he  does,  he  must  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God  (1  Thess.  v.  23  ; 
Eph.  v.  8;  Col.  iii.  2;  1  Cor.  x.  31).  "It  affects  and 
improves  indiscriminately,"  says  Dwight,  "  all  the  virtues  of 
the  Christian  character ;  love  to  God  and  to  mankind  ;  faith, 
repentance,  justice,  truth,  kindness,  humility,  forgiveness, 
charity,  generosity,  public  spirit,  meekness,  patience,  fortitude, 
temperance,  moderation,  candour,  and  charitableness  of  judg 
ment.  It  influences  ruling  passions  and  appetites  ;  habits 
of  thought  and  affection,  of  language  and  practice.  It 
prompts  to  all  the  acts  of  piety ;  to  prayer,  praise,  attendance 
upon  the  sanctuary  and  its  ordinances,  our  sanctification  of 
the  Sabbath,  Christian  communion,  and  Christian  discipline."  * 

c.  This   change  is   progressive.      It  is  not  effected   all   at 

once  ;  and  when  once   commenced,  it  is  its  tendency  to  go 

steadily  forward  unto  perfection.      In  asserting  the  believer's 

deliverance  from  sin  we  by  no  means  intend  to  assert  that  he 

1  Thcolorjy  Explained  and  Improved,  \\  190,  Scr.  Ixxxiii. 
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never  sins.  To  sucli  an  assertion  both  the  Bible  and  our  own 
experience  would  stand  directly  opposed.  The  condition  of 
the  believer  in  this  world  is  one  of  constant  struggle  to 
maintain  the  good  that  is  within  him  against  the  pernicious 
influences  which  the  evil  that  is  around  him  has  still  power 
to  exert  over  him.  All  through  his  career  the  flesh  lusteth 
against  the  spirit  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh  ;  and  often 
times  under  the  severity  of  the  struggle  he  is  ready  to  cry 
out,  "  0  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from- 
the  body  of  this  deatli  ? "  Whatever  progress  he  may  have 
made  in  the  divine  life,  something  of  the  old  carnal  nature 
still  lurks  within  him,  and  he  has  constant  occasion  to  feel 
that  the  work  of  his  spiritual  renovation  is  yet  far  from 
complete.  In  what  sense,  then,  can  he  be  said  to  be  delivered 
from  sin  ?  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  his  deliverance 
from  sin  consists  in  his  being  freed  from  the  bewitching  and 
commanding  power  of  sin.  He  is  no  longer  indifferent  to  the 
evil  of  sin ;  he  feels  it  to  be  a  thing  not  only  pernicious 
in  its  consequences,  but  most  hateful  in  itself,  so  that  he 
endeavours  to  avoid  it  ;  when  it  assails  him  he  resists  it ; 
and  if  at  any  time  he  is  betrayed  into  it,  the  consciousness  of 
this  gives  him  pain  and  fills  him  with  humiliation.  He  is 
no  longer  a  lover  of  sin ;  formerly  he  rolled  it  as  a  sweet 
morsel  under  his  tongue,  and  he  was  tempted  to  the  commis 
sion  of  it  by  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  it  ;  but  now  the  prevailing 
tendency  of  his  nature  is  to  recoil  from  it,  the  thought  of  it 
is  painful  to  him,  and  he  feels  the  commission  of  it  to  be  no 
longer  pleasant,  but  bitter  and  degrading.  He  is  no  longer  a 
slave  to  sin  ;  once  he  was  such,  subject  to  the  tyranny  of 
evil  lusts  and  passions,  led  captive  by  Satan  at  his  pleasure, 
and  hardly  dreaming  of  the  possibility  of  resisting  the 
influences  that  were  urging  him  on  to  transgression  and 
folly  ;  but  now  he  enjoys  liberty  from  this,  sin  no  more  reigns 
in  his  heart  as  that  he  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof  ; 
Christ  has  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  ;  and  the  believer, 
having  died  with  Christ  to  sin,  has  obtained  a  liberty,  having 
died  to  that  wherein  he  was  held.  Thus,  though  the  believer 
still  exemplifies  the  unhappy  characteristic  of  our  fallen  race, 
that  there  is  no  man  that  liveth  and  sinneth  not,  it  is  never 
theless  true  that  he  is  delivered  from  sin  and  is  set  upon  a 
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course  the  consummation  of  which  will  be  his  entire  and 
perfect  and  eternal  freedom  from  all  evil. 

And,  once  entered  on  this  course,  his  tendency  is  to  advance 
in  it,  and  it  is  only  by  such  advance  that  the  climax  of  his 
renovated  state  is  to  be  reached.  Unhappily,  however,  this 
advance  is  neither  uniform  nor  uninterrupted.  It  is  not 
uniform,  because  sometimes  it  advances  in  one  part  of  his 
nature  whilst  it  does  not  advance  in  another ;  and  it  is  not 
uninterrupted,  because  many  things  occur  which  hinder  him 
in  his  course,  and  sometimes  turn  him  altogether  aside  from 
it.  According  to  its  true  idea,  sanctification  is  the  rectifica 
tion  of  the  entire  man,  the  growth  in  goodness  of  his  whole 
nature,  the  development  of  a  holy  germ  affecting  all  his 
powers  and  tendencies ;  and  had  this  renovating  power  its 
perfect  work,  we  should  see  the  new  man,  the  inward  man, 
growing  day  by  day  in  a  perfect  balance  and  symmetry  of  all 
its  parts,  and  that  going  steadily  onward  to  its  glorious  con 
summation.  But  for  this  purpose  the  process  would  require 
to  be  conducted  in  vacuo.  Conducted  as  it  is  amid  many 
disturbing  and  hostile  influences,  it  is  constantly  interrupted, 
and  its  manifestations  caused  to  be  erratic  and  irregular. 
Hence  we  see  in  actual  life  spiritual  phenomena  which,  if  we 
neglect  to  take  this  into  account,  it  might  be  difficult  for  us 
to  explain.  How  often,  e.g.,  do  we  see  men  whose  spiritual 
nature  assumes  a  wholly  one  -  sided  character ;  men  who 
advance  rapidly  in  one  department  of  spiritual  attainment, 
but  make  little  or  no  progress  in  any  other ;  men  whose 
judgments  are  enlightened  in  spiritual  truth,  but  whose 
affections  are  not  proportionately  attracted  by  spiritual  objects  ; 
or  men  whose  hearts  are  filled  with  growing  zeal,  piety, 
and  devotion,  but  whose  judgments  are  not  proportionally 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  revealed  truth  ?  Familiarity 
with  such  phenomena  prevents  our  being  surprised  by  them, 
but  in  reality  they  are  monstrosities  as  much  so  in  the 
spiritual  world  as  a  child  whose  one  side  grew  faster  than 
the  other  would  be  in  the  natural  world.  Their  existence 
indicates  a  want  of  perfect  health  and  soundness,  or  the 
influence  of  disturbing  causes  that  prevent  the  symmetrical 
and  normal  development  of  the  new  man.  It  is  not  desirable 
that  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist,  and  the  attention  of 

VOL.  n.  2  E 
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Christian  people  is  to  be  called  to  it,  and  they  should  be 
exhorted  to  watch  and  strive  against  it  ;  but  so  long  as 
the  process  lias  to  be  conducted  in  our  corrupted  natures, 
and  amid  all  the  unfriendly  influences  by  which  we  are 
surrounded  here,  it  cannot  be  but  that  this  more  or  less  will 
be  found  characterizing  the  actual  Christianity  of  men. 

In  asserting  the  progressive  character  of  sanctification  in 
the  believer,  then,  clue  allowance  must  be  made  for  these 
phenomena.  As  we  do  not  expect  the  believer  to  become 
perfect  all  at  once  ;  as  we  recognize  his  life  to  be  a  race,  a 
conflict,  a  growth  amid  pernicious  and  opposing  influences,  we 
must  lay  our  account  with  seeing  his  course  often  retarded, 
often  interrupted,  sometimes  for  a  season  it  may  be  altogether 
suspended  ;  and  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  should  we  some 
times  find  the  irregular  and  unsymmetrical  development  which 
more  or  less  belongs  to  all  of  us  in  some  cases  breaking  out 
into  manifestations  which  are  not  only  eccentric,  but  even 
offensive.  Still,  withal  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that 
wherever  the  work  of  sanctification  is  truly  begun  it  will  go 
forward  towards  its  consummation,  and  that  by  as  certain  a  law 
as  that  which  conducts  the  river  to  the  ocean,  notwithstanding 
its  many  windings  and  its  many  different  states — now  full  to 
its  banks,  and  now  creeping  with  hardly  distinguishable  current 
among  the  stones  that  fill  its  bed. 

d.  This  process,  though  thus  ever  tending  to  perfection,  is 
never,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  completed  on  earth,  nor  have  we 
any  reason  from  Scripture  to  expect  that  this  should  be  the 
case.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  to  deny  that  believers  are  to 
place  ultimate  perfection  before  them  as  the  end  at  which  they 
aim,  and  with  anything  short  of  which  they  are  not  to  rest 
contented ;  this  were  to  lower  the  standard  of  their  ambition, 
to  weaken  the  motives  to  Christian  exertion,  to  encourage  a 
tendency  to  rest  satisfied  with  low  and  partial  attainments  in 
the  divine  life,  and  to  sanction  the  conduct  of  those  who  would 
make  the  impossibility  of  attaining  perfection  an  excuse  for 
ceasing  to  struggle  against  sin  and  to  resist  temptation.  Xor 
is  it  meant  to  affirm  that  the  impossibility  of  attaining  to 
perfect  holiness  in  this  world  is  a  physical  impossibility,  and 
therefore  one  that  excuses  us  for  not  being  perfect.  On  the 
contrary,  we  maintain  that  every  Christian  man  oiifjlit  to  be 
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perfect — perfect  as  God  is  perfect,  holy  as  God  is  holy ;  and 
that  the  sole  reason  why  he  is  not  so  is  neither  that  this  is 
in  itself  impossible,  nor  that  any  irresistible  external  power 
prevents  it,  nor  that  God  arbitrarily  withholds  the  necessary 
aid  for  the  attainment  of  it,  but  that  man's  will  is  not 
constantly  and  supremely  bent  upon  this  as  an  end  on  the 
attainment  of  which  all  his  faculties  and  resources  are  to  be 
made  to  bear.  The  impossibility  is  a  moral  one,  not  a  natural 
or  extraneous  one,  and  therefore  one  which  adds  to  rather  than 
diminishes  the  guilt  of  those  whose  conduct  it  affects.  In 
fine,  it  is  not  meant  that  perfection  is  reached  only  in  the 
heavenly  state  ;  that  is  a  state  of  unsullied  perfection,  and  all 
there  are  perfect  in  holiness  ;  but  it  is  not  there  that  any  are 
made  perfect.  Before  any  being  can  enter  heaven  he  must 
be  perfect,  as  into  it  entereth  nothing  that  is  evil ;  all  sin, 
all  defilement,  and  all  pollution  must  be  removed  from  the 
soul  before  it  can  be  admitted  there.  A  soul  that  passes  from 
its  body  with  aught  of  the  impurity  or  imperfection  of  earth 
attaching  to  it  has  that  on  it  which  must  ever  bar  its  entrance 
to  the  heavenly  paradise.  But  this  is  not  irreconcilable  with 
the  assertion  that  sinless  perfection  cannot  be  reached  on 
earth,  because  that  entire  separation  of  the  soul  from  every 
taint  and  spot  of  sin  which  is  essential  to  its  entrance  into 
heaven  may  take  place  in  the  instant  of  its  separation  from 
the  body  at  death.  As  it  leaves  the  flesh,  which  is  the  seat 
of  sin,  it  leaves  sin  also  behind  it,  and  passes  into  the  presence 
of  God  pure  as  when  He  first  breathed  it  into  the  man  whom 
He  had  formed. 

What  we  seek  to  oppose  here  is  the  doctrine  of  those  who 
teach  that  it  is  possible  for  a  redeemed  sinner  to  become  so  per 
fectly  a  saint  in  this  world  as  to  live  in  it  absolutely  without 
sin,  and  who  assert  that  such  absolute  sinless  perfection  actually 
has  been  attained  by  some.  As  regards  the  fact  thus  asserted, 
I  believe  it  may  be  safely  met  by  the  counter  assertion  that 
no  such  case  of  sinless  perfection  has  ever  been  substantiated 
whenever  the  proper  tests  have  been  applied.  It  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  so  surround  himself  with  the  admiration  and 
confidence  of  others  as  that  to  them  he  shall  appear  a  perfect 
saint  ;  but  let  such  an  one  come  under  the  impartial  scrutiny 
of  those  who  are  not  so  blinded  in  his  favour,  and  let  him  be 
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subjected   to   some   of   those  severer   tests   of   temper   or  of 
principle  to  which  a  man  is  liable  to  be  exposed  in  this  world, 
and  it  may  be  with  almost  certain  confidence  asserted  that  he 
will  show  that   he  has  not  yet   attained,  neither  is  already 
perfect.     Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.      All  such  pretensions 
and  expectations  are  founded,  not  upon  the  sure  word  of  God, 
but  on  some  fond  and  delusive  fancies  or  conclusions  of  the 
human    mind.       Scripture    presents    to    us   but   one  perfect 
specimen  of  humanity ;  and  whilst  it  calls  us  to  admire  that, 
and  to  make  that  our  model  and   our  aim,  it  takes  care  to 
show  us  in  all  the  other  instances  it  presents  to  us  how  vain 
it  is  for  even  the   best  of  men   and  most  devoted  of  God's 
.servants  to  flatter  himself  with  the  expectation  of  fully  reaching 
that  end  while  encompassed  with  the  frailties  of  the  flesh  and 
surrounded  by  the  temptations  of  a  wicked  world.     Had  God 
presented  to  us  a  single  instance  in  the  Bible  of  a  mere  man 
like  ourselves  attaining  to  sinless  perfection  in  this  life,  or  had 
He  given  us  a  single  assurance   that   such   an  attainment  is 
i'airly  within  the  reach  of  His  people  here,  it  would  be  our 
duty  to  admit  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing   being  actually 
realized   under  favourable    circumstances,    and    to   make  the 
attainment  of  it  a  distinct  object  of  expectation,  effort,  and 
prayer  for  ourselves.      But  in  the  absence  of  any  such  assur 
ance,  and  with  the  cases  of   such   men  as  Abraham,  Moses, 
David,  Paul,  and  John  before  us  to  show  that  even  those  most 
highly  favoured  of  God,  and  whose  attainments  in   holiness 
and   purity  were   the  highest   on  record,  yet  fell  far  short  of 
perfection  ;  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  anything  short  of 
sinful  presumption  in  any  to  pretend  to  have  attained  to  such 
perfection,  and  as  a  mere  fostering  of  carnal  pride  and  self- 
confidence  to  teach  that  such  perfection  is  within  the  reach 
of  any  in  this  life.      Suffice  it  for  us  to  know  that   ere   the 
believer  enters  heaven  all  stains  of  earth's  impurity  shall  be 
washed  away  from  him,  and  he  shall  enter  the  presence  of 
the  Eternal  to  be  presented  by  his  Great  High  Priest  "  holy, 
and  unblamable,  and  unreprovable  in  His  sight." 

From  the  view  we  have  obtained  of  the  nature  of  sanctifi- 
cation,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  that  differs  from  justification,  with 
which  it  has  by  some  been  confounded.  The  difference 
between  the  two  has  been  admirably  stated  in  a  few  sentences 
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by  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  cite  his 
words : — 

"  The  distinction  lies  simply  in  this,  that  the  one  blessing 
refers  to  [legal]  state  and  condition,  the  other  to  personal 
character.  Justification  is  the  opposite  of  a  state  of  guilt 
and  condemnation  ;  sauctification  is  the  opposite  of  a  state 
[character]  of  alienation  of  heart  from  God — the  opposite  of 
moral  impurity  and  corruption.  Justification  consists  in 
being  judicially  accepted  of  God ;  sanctification  in  being 
devoted  to  God,  made  His  in  heart,  and  fitted  for  His  worship 
and  service.  Justification  we  possess  on  the  ground  of  the 
righteousness  of  another  placed  to  our  account ;  sanctificatiou 
is  the  infusion  of  the  principles  of  righteousness  into  our 
souls.  In  justification  we  receive  a  title  to  heaven ;  in 
sanctification  we  are  made  meet  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven. 
Justification  is  an  act  of  pardon  or  remission ;  sanctification  is 
a  progressive  work  of  spiritual  renovation." l 

Such  is  the  distinction  between  justification  and  sanctifica 
tion.  It  is  a  distinction  so  marked,  and  one  so  clearly 
recognized  in  Scripture,  that  the  wonder  is  that  any  should 
have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  identifying  the  two.  But, 
as  Cicero  says  of  philosophers,  that  there  is  no  opinion, 
however  absurd,  that  has  not  found  some  one  to  defend  it, 
so  we  may  say  of  theologians,  that  there  is  no  error  so  patent 
as  not  to  have  found  some  one  to  assert  and  defend  it. 

(2.)  Sanctification — its  Causes. 

Having  considered  the  nature  of  sanctification,  we  have 
next  to  consider  how  it  is  produced  or  effected. 

a.  The  primary  and  chief  agent  in  producing  sanctification 
is  God  Himself.  This  Scripture  most  distinctly  and  fully 
asserts.  Our  Lord  prayed  to  God  for  His  disciples  that  He 
would  sanctify  them.  The  apostle  prayed  for  his  brethren 
that  "  the  very  God  of  peace  would  sanctify  them  wholly," 
and  that  their  "  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  might  be 
preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ " 
(1  Thess.  v.  23).  He  gives  thanks  for  them  because  God 
had  "  from  the  beginning  chosen  them  to  salvation  through 

1  Systematic  Theology,  vol.  iii.  p.  108. 
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sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth"  (2  Thess. 
ii.  13).  St.  Peter  describes  those  to  whom  he  wrote  as  "elect 
according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Ep.  i.  2).  St.  Jude  addresses 
those  to  whom  he  wrote  as  them  that  "  are  sanctified  by  God 
the  Father,  and  preserved  in  Jesus  Christ"  (ver.  1).  Believers 
are  said  to  have  been  quickened  from  the  death  of  sin  by 
God,  to  be  His  workmanship  created  in  Christ  Jesus  to  good 
works,  to  be  born  of  God,  to  live  by  the  Spirit,  to  be  led  by 
the  Spirit,  to  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  such-like 
expressions,  in  all  of  which  the  agency  of  God  in  the 
regeneration  and  sanctification  of  believers  is  clearly  recog 
nized.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  If  the  change 
which  a  man  experiences  in  entering  on  salvation  is  a  being 
born  again,  a  being  created  anew,  how  can  this  be  effected 
.save  by  Him  who  alone  giveth  life,  and  who  alone  can 
create  ? 

(ft)  It  is  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  Person  in  the  ever- 
blessed  Trinity,  that  Scripture  ascribes  this  as  His  special 
work.  Xot  only  are  believers  said  generally  to  be  sanctified 
by  the  Spirit,  to  live  and  walk  by  the  Spirit,  to  be  born  of 
the  Spirit,  to  be  changed  into  the  image  of  God  by  the  Lord 
the  Spirit ;  but  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  subject  in  detail, 
we  find  that  every  part  of  the  new  nature  and  character 
which  the  believer  receives  and  bears  is  communicated  to 
him  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  it  is  by  the  renewal  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  he  is  brought  into  a  state  of  salvation,  and 
that  it  is  by  the  abiding  in  him  and  the  working  in  him  of 
that  divine  Agent  that  his  salvation  is  perfected,  and  that  he 
is  made  complete  in  that  holiness  without  which  no  man  can 
see  the  Lord.  Is  it  essential  to  that  end  that  our  carnal 
lusts  and  tendencies  should  be  subdued  and  destroyed  ?  "  Ye 
through  the  Spirit,"  says  the  apostle,  "  do  mortify  the  deeds 
of  the  body"  (Rorn.  viii.  13).  Is  a  sense  of  God's  love 
dwelling  in  us  and  influencing  us  a  part  of  the  new  nature  ? 
"  The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  given  unto  us "  (Rom.  v.  5).  Is  access  to  God  one 
of  the  privileges  of  the  regenerate  ?  "  We  have  access  unto 
the  Father  by  the  one  Spirit"  (Eph.  ii.  18).  Is  a  sense 
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of  sonship,  and  the  feeling  of  children  towards  God  as  our 
Father,  a  characteristic  of  the  renewed  soul  ?  "  God  hath 
sent  forth  the  spirit  of  His  Son  into  our  hearts,  whereby 
we  cry,  Abba,  Father"  (Gal.  iv.  6).  Is  strength  to  resist 
temptation,  overcome  evil,  and  perform  duty  a  privilege  of 
the  child  of  God  ?  God  strengthens  "  by  His  Spirit  with 
might  in  the  inner  man"  (Eph.  iii.  16).  Is  prayer  such  as 
rises  above  the  limits  of  natural  devotion  and  becomes  a  true 
spiritual  pleading  with  God  ?  "  The  Spirit  also  helpeth  our 
infirmities,  for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we 
ought ;  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with 
groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered"  (Horn.  viii.  26).  Is  hope 
a  privilege  of  the  Christian,  so  that  though  once  without  hope 
he  has  now  a  good  hope  which  cheers  and  animates  him  amid 
the  trials  and  conflicts  of  life  ?  "  The  God  of  hope  shall 
fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that  ye  may 
abound  in  hope  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
(Bom.  xv.  13).  Is  God's  presence  and  constant  nearness  to 
the  soul  the  privilege  of  the  true  Christian  ?  It  is  by  His 
Spirit  that  God  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  His  people,  for  "  we 
are  builded  together  for  an  habitation  of  God  through  the 
Spirit"  (Eph.  ii.  22).  Is  calm  and  well-grounded  assurance 
that  we  are  His  a  blessed  privilege  of  the  believer  ?  "  The  Spirit 
itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children 
of  God"  (Rom.  viii.  16).  God  "hath  given  us  the  earnest  of 
the  Spirit "  (2  Cor.  v.  5).  By  His  Spirit  we  "  are  sealed 
unto  the  day  of  redemption"  (Eph.  iv.  30).  And,  in  fine, 
is  it  the  believer's  privilege  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  tomb, 
and  whether  he  commits  to  it  the  remains  of  some  beloved 
friend  who  has  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus,  or  anticipates  the  time 
when  he  himself  shall  go  down  to  it  to  mingle  with  the  clods 
of  the  valley,  to  lift  up  his  head  with  joy  and  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  Christ  shall  appear  to  call  His  people  from 
their  graves  to  reign  with  Him  in  endless  life  ?  It  is  through 
the  Spirit  that  he  enjoys  this  good  hope ;  for  if  the  Spirit  of 
Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  us,  He  that 
raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  our  mortal 
bodies  by  His  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  (Roin.  viii.  11). 
Thus,  all  through,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close,  it  is 
the  Spirit  that  reneweth  us. 
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The  Holy  Spirit  thus  fulfils  to  the  people  of  God  all  that 
is  implied  in  the  designation  under  which  Christ  promised 
Him  to  the  disciples  when  He  said,  "  I  will  pray  the  Father, 
and  He  shall  give  you  a\\ov  Trapu/cXrjTov,  that  He  may  abide 
with  you,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth"  (John  xiv.  16).  We  have 
no  English  word  which  fully  expresses  what  the  term  Trapd- 
K\TJTO<>  denotes.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  rendered  by  Comforter 
and  by  Advocate ;  but  neither  of  these  adequately  represents 
it.  Derived  from  the  passive  of  the  verb  irapaicdXew,  it 
denotes  one  who  is  called  in  order  to  render  some  help  or 
service  to  another,  and  thus  is  susceptible  of  various  appli 
cations.  A  person  may  be  called  to  represent  another  or  to 
plead  his  cause,  and  so  the  word  may  be  used  of  an  advocate 
who  represents  a  party  at  a  judicial  trial  and  pleads  for  him ; 
accordingly,  Jesus  Christ,  who  represents  His  people,  and 
makes  intercession  for  them  at  the  bar  of  God,  is  called  their 
7rapdK\r)Tos  (1  John  ii.  1);  and  in  this  sense  the  word  is 
used  by  the  classical  writers,  and  by  Philo  Judieus.  A  person 
may  be  called  to  help  another  by  teaching  him,  by  giving 
him  information,  by  leading  him  into  the  truth  in  any 
department ;  and  so  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Trap  a /c\??  TO  9  of  His 
disciples  when  with  them  on  earth  as  their  teacher,  and  it  is 
specially  in  this  sense  that  He  calls  the  Holy  Spirit  "another 
Paraclete,"  who  was  to  succeed  Him,  and  carry  forward  the 
work  He  had  begun,  by  testifying  of  Him  and  guiding  them 
into  all  the  truth  (John  xv.  2G,  xvi.  13).  A  person  may  be 
called  to  help  another  by  fortifying  him  to  endure  trial, 
strengthening  him  to  overcome  difficulty,  and  consoling  him 
under  sorrow  ;  and  so  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  gives  strength 
and  peace  and  consolation,  acts  the  part  of  Paraclete  to  the 
people  of  Christ.  The  only  English  word  that  at  all  approxi 
mates  to  an  adequate  representation  of  the  Greek  is  "  helper  ;  " 
but  even  this  only  partially  represents  it. 

(i)  But  whilst  the  Holy  Spirit  is  thus  the  prime  Agent  in  the 
sauctification  of  men,  we  must  beware  of  so  conceiving  of  His 
agency  as  to  ignore  or  deny  the  agency  of  men  themselves  in 
this  matter.  Man  is  not  simply  passive  whilst  the  process 
of  sanctification  is  going  on  in  him.  As  an  intelligent  and 
moral  agent  it  is  only  as  he  himself,  in  possession  of  right 
principles,  wills  to  be  holy,  cultivates  those  affections  which 
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tend  to  holiness,  and  subdues  and  resists  those  that  have 
an  opposite  tendency,  that  he  becomes  holy  and  advances  in 
sanctification.  A  divine  harmony  cannot  be  evoked  from 
him  simply  by  the  strings  of  his  nature  being  played  upon 
by  a  power  from  without ;  these  strings  must  spontaneously 
move,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  are  touched  and  acted  on 
by  the  Divine  Spirit.  Hence,  while  it  is  said  that  it  is  God 
that  sanctifieth,  it  is  also  laid  as  a  duty  on  believers,  that  as 
He  that  hath  called  them  is  holy,  so  they  must  be  holy  in 
all  manner  of  conversation,  because  it  is  written,  "  Be  ye 
holy,  for  I  am  holy"  (1  Pet.  i.  16).  Whilst  it  is  distinctly 
taught  that  it  is  by  grace  that  men  are  saved,  and  that  grace 
is  sovereign  and  free,  believers  are  at  the  same  time  exhorted 
to  grow  in  grace  as  their  own  spontaneous  act,  and  they  are 
besought  not  to  receive  the  grace  of  God  in  vain  (2  Pet. 
iii.  18  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  1).  Whilst  faith  is  said  to  be  the  gift  of 
God,  it  is  the  man  himself  who  must  believe  in  order  to  be 
saved  (Eph.  ii.  8;  Acts  xvi.  31).  Whilst  it  is  through  the 
Spirit  that  we  are  to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  so  as  to 
live,  it  is  we  who  are  to  do  this,  we  who,  as  the  apostle 
elsewhere  expresses  it,  are  to  mortify  our  members  which  are 
upon  the  earth,  we  who  are  to  crucify  the  flesh  with  its 
affections  and  lusts  (Rom.  viii.  13  ;  Col.  iii.  5  ;  Gal.  v.  24). 
Whilst  all  the  graces  of  the  renewed  character  are  the  fruit 
of  the  Spirit,  it  is  we  who  are  to  bring  forth  this  fruit  so  as 
to  manifest  it  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  God's  grace 
(Phil.  i.  11).  There  is  thus,  be  it  observed,  a  concurrence  of 
willing  and  working  between  the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  man 
himself  in  the  matter  of  his  sanctificutiou.  If  it  is  God  who 
works  in  us  of  His  own  good  pleasure  to  will  and  to  do,  it  is 
we  who  on  this  very  account  are  to  work  out  our  own  salva 
tion  with  fear  and  trembling  (Phil.  ii.  12). 

How  it  is  that  God  works  in  us  so  as  to  influence  our  will 
and  direct  our  actions,  whilst  it  is  we  who  will  and  we  who 
act  as  free  agents,  we  cannot  tell ;  there  is  here  a  mystery 
which  we  cannot  understand  or  explain.  But  certain  it  is  that 
in  the  work  of  sanctitication  there  is  such  a  co-operation  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  human  that  the  result  is  both  man's 
work  and  God's  work.  As  a  profound  thinker l  has  said, 
1  Duncan,  Colloquia  Peripatetica,  p.  28. 
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"  There  is  a  true  and  a  false  synergia.     That  God  works  half 
and  man  the  other  half  is  false  ;  that  God  works  all,  man 
does  all,  is  true."     We  must  beware,  however,  of  so  represent 
ing  this  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  sanctification  of  men  as 
to  imagine   that   each  individual   volition  is  excited   in   the 
mind  of  the  believer  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  each  individual 
act  is  determined  and  directed  by  Him.      I  do  not  suppose 
that  is  what  is  meant  by  God's  working  in   us  to  will  and  to 
do.     Practically  we  know  that  our  acts  are  determined  by  our 
volitions,  and  our  volitions  are  evoked  by  our  judgments ;  as 
Edwards  has  sufficiently  showed,  it  is  that  motive  which,  as 
it  stands  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  that  is,  as  the  mind  judges, 
is  the  strongest  that  determines  volition.      But  our  volitions 
are  not  our  will ;  they  are  mere  casual  or  arbitrary  exercises 
of  the  conative  faculty.      The  will  is  the  spiritual  self-deter 
mining  principle  in  man,  a  nature  which  is  capable  of  being 
depraved  and  capable  also  of  being  restored  and  renovated  as 
a  whole.     Xow,  the  effect  of  sin  on  man's  will  is  to  deprave 
it,  to  bring  it  into  a  state  of  unsoundness  and  disease ;  and 
this  being  the   case,  man  has    no    power  to  restore   himself. 
Having  brought  himself  under  the  power  of  evil,  he  cannot 
originate  a  state  of  holiness  for  himself ;  any  more  than  when 
the  central  life-power  in    his  body  is   destroyed   he   can   of 
himself    revive.     As  has  been  justly  said,  "  When    an  evil 
moral  state  has  once  been  originated,  and  the  will  has  once 
responsibly  formed  a  sinful  character  and  nature,  a   central 
radical  change  in  the  direction  and  tendency  of  this  faculty  is, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  then  out  of  its  power.     For 
the  will   is  not  merely  the  surface-faculty  of  single  volitions 
over  which  the  individual  has  arbitrary  control,  but  also  that 
central  and  inmost  active  principle  into  which  all  the  powers 
of  cognition  and  feeling  are  grafted,  as  into  the  very  core  and 
substance  of  the  personality  itself.      So  that  when  the  will,  in 
this  full  and  adequate  sense  of  the  word,  puts  forth  its  sinful 
self-determination,  it  takes  the  whole  soul  along  with  it  from 
the    centre   to   the    circumference,  leaving   no   remainder   of 
power  in  reserve,  by  which  the  existing  direction  of  its  move 
ment  can  be  reversed.     The  fall  of  the  will,  therefore,  though 
a  free  and  self-moved  procedure,  brings  this  faculty  into  such 
a  relation  to  holiness  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  it  to 
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recover  itself  back  into  its  primitive  state :  it  being  a  con 
tradiction  to  attribute  a  power  of  originating  holiness  to  a 
faculty  the  whole  of  whose  power  is  already  absorbed  in  an 
unintermittent  determination  to  sin."  J 

Man,  then,  as  a  sinful  being  cannot  recover  himself,  cannot 
effect  a  radical  moral  change  in  himself,  so  as  from  having 
a  nature  depraved  and  unholy  to  become  holy  and  good. 
This  can  be  effected  only  by  that  divine  power  by  which  all 
life,  natural  and  spiritual,  is  originated ;  and  this  God  effects 
by  renewing  the  man  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,  regenerating 
him,  making  him  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  Holy 
Spirit  so  works  in  the  soul  that  the  will  is  delivered  from 
the  evil  bias  under  which  it  has  been  brought ;  the  man  is 
restored  to  moral  freedom ;  and  so  is  enabled  to  pursue  the 
path  of  holiness  and  righteousness  which  is  set  before  him, 
and  thereby  to  work  out  his  own  salvation. 

(c)  This  subject  lias  much  occupied  the  attention  of  German 
theologians.  At  the  time  of  the  Eeformation  the  doctrine  of 
Augustine  as  to  man's  passivity  in  the  matter  of  conversion 
and  sanctification  was  embraced  by  Luther,  and  at  first  also 
by  Melanchthon,  in  its  most  rigid  form.  "  As  early,"  says 
Mohler,  "  as  the  famous  disputation  at  Leipsic,  Luther  main 
tained  against  Eck  this  doctrine,  and  compared  man  to  a  saw 
which,  passive  in  the  hand  of  the  workman,  must  move 
hither  and  thither  as  he  urges  it."  2  In  his  own  writings, 
Luther  at  a  later  period  compares  fallen  man  to  the  pillar  of 
salt  into  which  Lot's  wife  was  changed,  to  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  to  a  stone,  to  a  statue  wanting  life,  which  has  the  use 
neither  of  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  of  any  of  the  senses,  nor  of  the 
heart.3  Melanchthon,  who,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Loci 
Communes,  gave  expression  to  equally  rigid  views,  sub 
sequently  recoiled  from  them,  and  in  the  later  editions  of 
his  work  presents  the  modified  doctrine  which  came  to  be 
designated  the  Synergistic  from  its  asserting  a  avvepyia  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  will  in  the  regeneration  and  sanctifica 
tion  of  men.  This  doctrine  the  Lutheran  Church  rejected 
and  condemned  ;  but  it  has  never  ceased  to  find  supporters 

1  Professor  Shedd,  Literary  Essays,  reprinted  in  Dickinson's  Theol.  Quarterly, 
April  1880,  p.  149. 

*  ffymbolik,  p.  109,  5th  ed.  3  In  Gtnes.  c.  xix. 
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and  advocates  among  the  divines  of  Germany.  "  In  the  first 
times  of  our  Church,"  says  Ullmann,  "  it  was  severely  con 
demned  ;  nevertheless  it  has  always  again  emerged,  and  in 
each  age  had  pious  and  thoughtful  Christians  who  have 
accepted  it.  And  that  naturally  ;  for  there  is  an  element  of 
truth  in  it  ;  it  has  its  basis  in  the  gospel  and  in  the  ethical 
consciousness."  Ullmann  proceeds  to  set  forth  what  he 
regards  as  the  truth  on  this  point ;  and  his  statements  seem 
to  me  so  important  that  I  feel  constrained  to  present  them  to 
you  in  a  translation  of  his  words : — 

"  The  classical  passage  in  this  relation  is  that  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  Phil.  ii.  12,  13  :  'Work  out  your  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to 
will  and  to  do,' — words  which  may  be  taken  as  the  motto  of 
each  individual  Christian  life,  and  which  we  may  here  make 
the  subject  of  a  close  examination. 

"  At  first  these  words  seem  to  contain  a  sharp  contradiction. 
If  we  are  to  work  out  our  salvation,  it  would  seem  as  if  it 
could  not  be  said  that  God  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do ; 
and  if  God  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  what  is  good,  it 
appears,  on  the  other  hand,  as  if  we  might  at  our  ease  contem 
plate  this  work  of  God  in  us,  and  need  not  to  strive  thereby 
with  fear  and  trembling  ;  least  of  all  can  one  believe  that  there 
lies  a  reason  for  our  striving  with  fear  and  trembling  in  the 
fact  that  God  works  the  willing  and  the  performing  ;  rather 
might  one  say  this  is  what  should  raise  us  above  all  and  every 
fear. 

"  We  may  safely  assume  that  this  contradiction,  marked  as 
it  may  seem  on  a  superficial  view,  is  only  apparent.  A  man 
of  the  apostle's  depth  and  power  of  thought  could  not  place 
together  two  positions  of  so  contradictory  a  character  unless 
he  had  the  most  definite  consciousness  of  their  inner  unity. 
This  unity,  indeed,  is  not  exhibited  in  the  passage  itself,  but 
we  learn  it  from  the  whole  connection  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  salvation.  What  the  gospel  in  its  entireness 
teaches  concerning  the  attainment  of  a  condition  of  salvation 
is  here  expressed  in  two  short  clauses ;  and  whilst  these  two 
clauses  contain  the  fundamental  results  of  the  Christian  life- 
experience,  they  are  also  rightly  to  be  estimated  only  from  the 
complex  of  the  same. 
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"  Christianity  requires,  in  order  that  salvation  may  be 
effected  in  the  man,  the  co-working  of  two  different  agents, 
God  and  man,  grace  and  the  personal  will.  Man  needs  God, 
but  God  can  work  salvation  only  in  the  man,  the  willing 
man.  Without  God,  the  fountain  of  life  and  blessedness, 
there  is  no  full  life  and  salvation  thinkable  ;  but  without  my 
consent,  without  decision  of  the  mind  within,  the  divinely- 
offered  salvation  cannot  become  my  own.  All  that  is  good 
and  glorious  in  man  is  effected  by  the  co-operation  of  these 
two  fundamental  factors,  the  divine  and  the  human,  is  a 
tissue  woven  of  grace  and  free  choice.  But  in  this  tissue 
grace  is  the  web  and  free  choice  the  woof,  so  that  our 
ability  and  will  to  do  anything  by  self-decision  and  free 
choice  for  our  salvation  rests  on  the  creative  and  ordering  will 

o 

of  the  divine  grace ;  and  hence  the  apostle  ascribes  not  only 
the  doing,  but  the  willing  to  God.  As  much  as  God  is  higher 
than  man,  so  much  higher  is  that  which  God  does  in  and  on 
us  from  the  first  beginning  of  our  existence  to  its  highest  con 
ceivable  perfection,  than  what  we  ourselves  do.  The  human 
vanishes  to  the  pious  contemplation  before  the  divine,  and 
consequently  the  latter  is  often  by  the  apostle  exclusively 
adduced. 

"  Let  us  go  into  this  matter  a  little  more  closely. 

"  First  of  all,  what  the  apostle  says  is  absolutely  true  : 
our  salvation  is  God's  work ;  He  operates  in  us  to  will  and 
to  do.  Can  we  on  the  profoundest  reflection  think  it  other 
wise  ?  The  basis  itself  on  which  our  whole  higher  life  is 
developed,  the  spiritual  and  moral  faculty,  the  Reason  and 
Will,  or  however  it  be  named,  is  a  gift  of  God,  a  grace.  It 
is  not  we  that  have  made  ourselves  men,  beings  so  richly 
endowed,  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God  ;  it  is  the  divine 
creative  Will  that  has  done  this.  Further,  all  that  in  the 
different  stages  and  momenta  of  our  life  has  acted  on  us, 
educating,  enlightening,  improving  us,  must  in  the  last 
instance  be  referred  to  God  and  the  order  of  things  founded 
by  Him ;  for  from  Him  proceed  all  the  formative,  sustaining, 
and  purifying  powers  of  doctrine,  of  law,  of  moral  and  social 
intercourse,  which  from  generation  to  generation,  and  from 
century  to  century,  have  operated  on  men  ;  He  determines 
the  conditions  under  which  each  shall  be  born  and  grow  up ; 
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He  guides,  unseen  by  the  bodily  eye,  but  recognized  by  the 
spiritual  eye,  the  life-course  of  each.  Above  all,  what  may  be 
called  a  power  for  holiness,  the  gospel,  the  doctrine,  the  pattern 
and  reconciling  influence  of  the  Saviour,  is  a  free  gift  of  divine 
love.  In  fact,  every  earnest  man  who  has  learned  to  know 
fundamentally  his  moral  development  must  accord  with  the 
utterance,  '  What  have  I  which  I  have  not  received  ? '  and 
so  to  have  the  right  to  treat  the  best  which  he  has  attained 
as  not  his  own  work,  but  rather  as  a  gift  from  heaven. 
Hence,  among  all  peoples,  the  thought,  the  conviction,  that 
the  highest  attainments  and  deeds  have  proceeded  from  a 
divine  inspiration  and  impulse.  To  the  Christian  especially 
it  lies  near  to  refer  immediately  to  God  what  relates  to  his 
goodness  and  holiness.  This  comes  essentially  from  faith, 
for  it  alone  gives  in  the  triumphant  consciousness  of  the 
divine  love  the  full  power  and  joy  of  the  good  ;  but  faith, 
the  true,  the  genuine,  is  not  man's,  but  God's  work.  For 
whence  arises  faith  ?  Does  it  somehow  produce  itself  out  of 
itself  ?  Is  it  man's  thought,  man's  experience  ?  He  who 
should  say  this  must  know  little  of  faith.  Xo ;  it  is  a 
product  of  its  object,  of  the  creative  spirit  and  life  proceeding 
from  this  object ;  it  proceeds  from  God  and  Christ,  or  from 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  unites  the  two.  Faith  is  the  vital 
apprehension  of  the  whole  inner  essence  of  the  divine,  entire 
resignation  to  the  divine,  the  inner  fellowship  with  this  in 
knowledge,  love,  and  act.  But  I  can  apprehend  a  thing  and 
can  resign  myself  to  it  only  when  it  exerts  power  over  me ; 
in  this  overmastering  influence  of  the  object  on  me  lies 
properly  what  produces  and  determines  my  relation  to  it ;  in 
this  lies  the  quickening  force  of  my  love  to  it  and  all  that 
flows  out  of  that  love.  The  satisfaction  and  animation  which 
nature  or  some  genuine  work  of  art  evokes  in  me  is  not 
something  produced  by  me,  but  is  the  effect  of  the  sublime 
or  beautiful  object.  So  is  also  the  living  faith,  though  in  us, 
not  of  us ;  rather,  when  the  infinite  greatness,  holiness,  and 
goodness  of  God,  when  the  purity,  glory,  and  love  of  Christ  so 
shine  into  our  hearts  and  minds  that  we  cannot  withdraw 
ourselves  from  the  impression  that  our  whole  inner  life  is 
interpenetrated  and  dominated  thereby,  then  do  we  believe. 
Faith  is  peace  with  God,  but  a  peace  with  God  which  we 
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ourselves  alone  devise  were  no  peace ;  God  Himself  must 
place  in  our  hearts  the  Spirit  who  impels  us  to  cry,  Abba, 
Father.  Faith  is  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  man, 
however,  cannot  of  himself  forgive  sins,  and  he  can  have 
assurance  of  forgiveness  only  through  divine  witnesses  and 
deeds  which  lay  hold  of  him  mightily,  and  incontrovertibly 
convince  him.  In  all  these  relations  it  is  not  we  who  effect 
faith,  but  God  Himself  through  the  operation  of  His  Spirit  on 
the  mind ;  Christ  Himself  who,  as  He  presents  Himself  to 
us  in  the  gospel,  forms  it  in  us.  Now,  if  faith  comes  from 
God  and  Christ,  and  if  again  from  faith,  since  it  is  the  all- 
overcoming  assurance  of  the  divine  love,  is  peace  and  com 
munion  with  God,  comes  salvation  and  joy  and  power  for  all 
good,  it  is  certain,  the  thing  being  viewed  in  its  true  grounds, 
that  it  is  God  who  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  what  is 
good,  and  we  cannot  deny  that  our  salvation  is  a  thing 
wrought  in  us  by  God,  a  divine  work. 

"  But  not  less  certain,  on  the  other  side,  is  it  true  that  our 
salvation  is  not  effected  in  us  without  ourselves ;  it  is  a 
personal  thing,  and  requires  therefore  also  our  personal  par 
ticipation.  Does  God  work  in  us  as  non-willing,  and  not 
rather  as  willing  ?  Does  He  give  us  faith  when  we  resist, 
and  not  rather  when  we  yield  ourselves  to  Him  ?  Man 
alone  of  all  beings  of  which  we  have  any  experience  has  a 
religion  and  belief,  because  he  is  a  moral  being ;  but  a  moral 
being  cannot  be  thought  without  will  and  act,  without 
personal,  free,  and  independent  life-development.  Goodness 
undoubtedly  is  presented  to  man,  both  in  the  moral  law  and 
in  the  gospel,  as  something  divinely  given,  but  if  it  is  to  be 
his,  man  must  determine  himself  to  it ;  the  blessings  of 
salvation  are  offered  to  him,  but  he  must  lay  hold  of  them 
in  faith,  which  is  never  without  an  ethical  impulse  and  deter 
mination.  Faith  is  ever  both  God's  work  and  man's  act 
intermingled  ;  and  though  the  proper  creative  and  productive 
energy  is  the  divine  power  which  effects  faith,  yet  that  the 
divine  should  become  actually  life  in  us,  that  Christ  should 
be  formed  in  us,  can  come  to  pass  only  if  our  will,  our 
whole  inner  being,  unites  itself  with  the  divine  drawing. 
Only  on  this  assumption  have  all  religio  -  ethical  exhor 
tations  and  appeals  of  Scripture  any  meaning ;  only  on 
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this  assumption  can  blame  be  attached  to  what  is  evil  as 
to  unbelief."  l 

I  have  presented  this  long  extract,  not  because  I  approve 
of  every  expression  or  statement  in  it,  but  because,  on  the 
whole,  it  appears  to  me  to  furnish  an  admirably  clear  and 
full  statement  of  the  true  synergistic  doctrine  as  held  by 
many  of  the  best  theologians  of  the  present  day.  I  say  the 
true  synergistic  doctrine,  for,  as  already  remarked,  there  is  a 
false  synergisrn  against  which  we  must  be  studiously  on  our 
guard.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  Pelagian  doctrine  concerning 
grace.  Pelagius  held  that  man  stands  in  need  of  divine  help 
in  order  to  follow  a  course  of  holiness  and  goodness  ;  but  he 
supposed  that  the  divine  grace  was  something  external  that 
comes  upon  man,  and  aids  the  efforts  which  he  himself  puts 
forth  of  his  own  will ;  he  even  thought  that  this  grace  might 
be  merited  by  man.  Pelagius  had  no  idea  of  a  development 
of  goodness  from  a  new  principle  implanted  in  the  soul,  and 
of  a  life  divinely  produced  unfolding  itself  by  a  process  of 
growth  where  the  Divine  Spirit  and  the  human  co-operated. 
He  thought  only  of  man's  being  helped  by  an  outward  force 
to  do  what  he  had  willed  to  do.  In  opposition  to  this 
Augustine  taught  that  not  by  law  and  doctrine  sounding 
from  without,  "  but  by  an  internal,  occult,  marvellous,  and 
ineffable  power  God  operates  in  the  hearts  of  men,  not  only 
revelations,  but  also  good  volitions."  ''  "  It  was  riot  the  view 
of  Augustine,"  as  Hagenbach  remarks,  "  that  man  is  like  a 
stone  or  a  stick  upon  whom  grace  works  externally  ;  he 
could  conceive  of  grace  as  working  only  in  the  sphere  of 
freedom." a  This  is  the  true  view  to  take  of  this  subject. 
The  freedom  of  man's  will  must  ever  be  maintained,  and  we 
must  ever  hold  that  it  is  only  as  man  wills  to  believe  in 
Christ  and  to  be  holy  that  he  is  saved  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  must  firmly  hold  that  it  is  through  grace  that  he 
thus  wills  and  acts,  that  works  not  upon  him,  but  in  him  to 
will  and  to  do. 

b.  Sanctification  —  its  Secondary  Cause.  We  have  seen 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  chief  Agent  in  producing 
sanctification  in  the  soul  of  man,  the  primary  cause  of  all 

1   Theoloyixche  Ajihorixmen,  Studlcn  vntl  Kritiken,  1844,  pp.  163-169. 
-  De  Gratia  Christi,  24.  3  Jlitt.  of  Doctrine*,  i.  428,  5th  cd. 
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goodness  and  holiness  in  the  heart  of  one  who  is  naturally 
sinful  and  ungodly.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  the  only  Agent 
and  Cause  here ;  there  is,  besides,  a  secondary  agent  or  cause 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spirit,  operates  this  result. 
This  is  the  truth  or  word  of  God  as  that  is  made  known  to 
us  in  the  Bible,  especially  that  word,  living  and  vitalizing, 
which  by  the  gospel  is  preached  unto  us.  To  this  the  sancti 
fication  of  believers  is  ascribed  by  the  sacred  writers.  Our  Lord 
in  praying  for  His  disciples  besought  the  Father  to  sanctify 
them  by  His  truth,  adding,  "Thy  word  is  truth"  (John  xvii.  17; 
see  also  Eph.  v.  26  ;  2  Thess/ii.  13  ;  1  Pet.  i.  23,  ii.  2). 

(«.)  For  the  effecting  of  sanctification  in  men  the  truth  or  word 
of  God  is  divinely  adapted.  It  has  in  it  a  potency  for  this. 

It  is  a  doctrine  according  to  godliness.  It  is  the  utterance 
of  the  mind  of  Him  who  is  absolutely  and  perfectly  holy.  It 
is  the  embodiment  of  holy  principles.  It  is  a  revelation  to 
us  of  the  divine  perfections  in  all  their  fulness  and  in  their 
harmony.  It  sets  before  us  in  the  most  striking  manner  the 
evil  of  sin,  its  ill  desert,  its  pernicious  tendency,  its  intrinsic 
hatefulness,  its  ruinous  consequences.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  presents  to  view  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  excellency  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  the  loveliness  of  moral  goodness,  the 
elevating  and  satisfying  power  of  heavenly  things  as  con 
trasted  with  the  emptiness  and  vanity  of  all  sublunary  posses 
sions  and  prospects,  and  the  miserably  disappointing  result  of 
all  sinful  indulgences  and  pursuits.  In  a  word,  it  presents 
the  things  of  God  in  all  their  excellence  and  in  all  their 
attractiveness,  and  the  things  of  earth  and  of  evil  in  all  their 
deformity,  worthlessuess,  and  harmfulness.  It  has  thus  an 
internal  fitness  to  wean  the  heart  from  the  world  and  sin,  to 
draw  the  soul  to  God,  to  enlighten  the  understanding  in 
divine  things,  to  lift  up  the  affections  to  things  above,  to 
transform  and  renew  the  soul  in  the  image  of  God,  to  with 
draw  the  heart  from  all  that  is  mean,  ignoble  or  impure,  to 
foster  all  holy  affections  and  desires,  and  so  to  advance  the 
work  of  sanctification  in  the  soul. 

This  adaptation  belongs  to  all  truth  as  revealed  to  us  in 
God's  word.  That  word  is  throughout  imbued  with  divine 
energy  (see  Heb.  iv.  12  ;  Rom.  i.  16  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  29  ;  Ps.  xix. 
7-9  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  13). 
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(b)  In  representing  the  word  as  an  agent  or  cause  of  sancti- 
fication  along  with,  though  subordinate  to,  the  Holy  Spirit,  I 
have  departed  from  the  representation  usually  given  of  the 
relation  of  the  word  to  the  Spirit  in  the  work  of  regeneration 
and  sanctification  of  men.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  word 
as  the  instrument  of  the  Spirit,  and  as  the  instrumental  cause 
of  sanctification.  But  in  what  sense  is  the  word  the  instru 
ment  of  the  Spirit  ?  An  instrument  is  that  by  means  of 
which  an  intelligent  agent  effects  a  result.  It  is  not  supposed 
to  be  itself  operative  ;  its  power  to  effect  is  conveyed  to  it 
from  the  agent  by  whom  it  is  employed.  But  can  it  be  said 
of  the  word  that  it  is  of  itself  inoperative,  and  can  become 
effectual  only  as  it  is  taken  in  hand,  as  it  were,  by  the  Spirit 
and  applied  to  the  man  ?  This  would  imply  that  the  word  is 
defective,  that  it  is  impotent  in  itself  to  produce  the  effect  it 
was  designed  to  effect,  and  that  it  needs  some  power  to  be 
added  to  it  in  order  to  its  becoming  effective.  But  this  would 
be  tantamount  to  affirming  that  the  word  of  God  is  not  per 
fect  truth,  for  that  which  needs  something  added  to  it  ere 
it  can  become  effective  is  not  in  itself  perfect  and  complete. 
A  slur  is  thus  cast  on  divine  revelation  ;  and  men  are  taught 
to  impute  the  inefficiency  of  the  gospel  to  make  men  holy  to 
an  inherent  deficiency  in  the  gospel  itself,  rather  than  to 
man's  obstinate  unwillingness  to  receive  the  truth  in  the 
love  of  it.  Besides,  how  is  it  possible  for  additional  power  to 
be  given  to  truth  ?  "  Additional  power  may  be  imparted  to 
a  physical  cause  which  operates  by  contact  and  impulse.  A 
battering-ram,  when  brought  into  gentle  contact  only  with  the 
walls  of  a  citadel  would  effect  no  breach ;  but  give  to  it  the 
momentum  which  the  strength  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  men  can 
impart  and  it  becomes  irresistible."  1  But  what  thus  holds 
in  respect  of  material  or  physical  causes  becomes  absurdity 
when  applied  to  moral  causes  such  as  truth.  A  moral  cause 
does  not  operate  on  the  mind  as  a  physical  cause  operates  on 
matter  ;  nor  is  it  capable  of  being  rendered  more  effective  by 
any  influence  from  without.  Truth  cannot  be  made  more 
true,  a  motive  cannot  be  made  more  moving  in  itself,  than  it 
really  is.  Obstacles  may  be  removed,  prejudices  may  be 
overcome,  truth  may  be  presented  in  a  clearer  light  so  as  to 
1  Payne,  Lectures  on  Diclnc  Sovereignly,  etc.,  p.  368. 
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be  better  discerned,  and  motives  may  be  more  immediately 
brought  in  contact  with  the  mind  ;  but  to  represent  truth 
as  being  made  more  powerful  by  a  force  exerted  on  it  from 
without,  is  to  confound  the  physical  with  the  mental,  and  to 
assert  what  from  the  nature  of  things  is  impossible. 

It  is  not  meant  by  this  to  assert  that  the  word  or  truth  by 
itself  apart  from  the  Spirit  can  operate  sanctification  ;  all  that 
I  seek  to  establish  is  that  the  word  is  an  operative  cause  of 
sanctification  along  with  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  does  not 
operate  by  or  through  the  word ;  nor  is  the  word  made 
operative  by  the  Spirit.  Both  operate  directly  on  the  inner 
nature  of  the  man  :  the  Spirit  by  His  own  divine  energy, 
the  truth  by  its  inherent  power.  The  latter,  however,  is 
subordinate  to  the  former.  The  Spirit  must  first  work  in 
order  that  the  truth  may  work.  Truth  can  act  on  the  mind 
only  as  it  is  perceived  to  be  truth,  and  is  received  in  the  love 
of  it.  It  is  possible  to  receive  truth  as  a  doctrine,  as  some 
thing  taught,  whilst  it  is  not  received  as  truth,  whilst  it  is 
not  seen  and  realized  as  truth.  In  this  case,  it  is  obvious, 
this  truth  as  such  is  not  really  in  contact  with  the  mind,  and 
consequently  cannot  operate  effectually  on  it.  There  is  some 
thing  that  obstructs  the  entrance  of  the  truth  in  all  its  power 
into  the  mind  ;  and  until  this  obstruction  be  removed,  the 
man,  whatever  be  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
truth  as  a  doctrine,  will  remain  practically  uninfluenced  by 
it.  And  here  it  is  that  the  work  of  the  Spirit  comes  in  and 
is  exerted  in  the  matter  of  conversion  and  sanctification. 
The  word  is  there  waiting  to  exert  its  influence  on  the  man  ; 
but  it  is  hindered,  and  cannot  enter  his  mind  because  of  some 
obstruction  ;  this  obstruction  the  Holy  Spirit,  acting  directly 
on  the  mind,  removes  ;  and  then  the  word  enters  in,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  word,  as  the  Psalmist  expresses  it,  "  giveth 
light." 

Very  instructive  on  the  point  now  before  us  is  the  account 
given  of  the  conversion  of  Lydia  (Acts  xvi.  14).  Lydia  was 
a  religious  woman  ;  she  is  described  as  one  that  worshipped 
God,  a  proselyte  to  the  Jewish  faith,  and  one  who  apparently 
was  waiting  for  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  But  she  had  not  yet  received  the  truth  concerning 
Him  as  already  come,  and  concerning  His  kingdom  as  already 
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established.  This  Paul  preached  to  her,  and  as  he  preached 
she  heard.  Was  this  all  ?  No  ;  had  this  been  all,  Lydia 
would  have  gone  away  as  she  came,  and  the  words  of  the 
apostle  would  have  probably  died  out  of  her  memory,  or 
remained  with  her  only  as  a  pleasant  story,  or  perhaps  as  an 
idle  tale.  But  this  was  not  permitted.  The  Lord,  we  are 
told,  "  opened  her  heart,  that  she  attended  unto  the  things 
which  were  spoken  of  Paul."  Here  we  have  the  whole 
process  placed  before  us.  Paul  preached  the  truth,  Lydia 
heard  the  truth  preached,  the  Lord  opened  her  heart ;  in  con 
sequence  of  this  she  attended  to  what  Paul  preached,  gave 
her  mind  to  it,  and  so  it  entered  into  her,  and  she  was  con 
verted  by  it.  Observe,  not  a  word  is  said  here  about  God's 
acting  in  any  way  on  the  word  which  Paul  preached  ;  not  a 
word  as  to  His  giving  it  force  or  strength  to  enter  Lydia's 
mind,  not  a  word  as  to  His  making  it  more  luminous  or 
impressive.  This  was  not  needed  ;  what  was  needed  was  that 
Lydia  should  receive  the  truth  as  truth  into  her  mind ;  and 
this  was  effected  when  the  Lord  opened  her  heart  so  that  she 
attended  to  the  things  which  the  apostle  spake. 

"  It  may  perhaps,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  serve  to  explain 
satisfactorily  the  connection  between  knowledge  and  salvation, 
to  observe  that  the  right  knowledge  of  anything  means  the 
knowledge  of  it  as  it  actually  is,  i.e.  as  possessing  the  pro 
perties  which  really  belong  to  it.  ...  What,  then,  is  the 
knowledge  that  is  connected  with  salvation  ?  I  answer,  it 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  as  what  it  actually  is,  as 
possessing  the  attributes  that  really  belong  to  it.  What  are 
these  attributes  ?  If  the  gospel  be  true,  it  is  not  properly 
known  unless  it  be  known  as  possessing  the  attribute  of 
truth.  If  it  be  really  suitable  to  the  character  of  God  and 
the  exigencies  of  men,  and  thus  excellent  and  glorious,  it  is 
not  properly  known  unless  it  be  known  as  thus  suitable,  thus 
excellent  and  glorious.  To  know  the  meaning  of  a  proposi 
tion  or  declaration,  and  to  know  that  proposition  or  declaration 
as  true  and  as  excellent,  are  obviously  two  very  different 
things.  The  former  may  exist  without  either  belief  or 
approbation ;  nay,  is  essentially  necessary  to  disbelief  and 
disapprobation.  The  latter  implies  both  belief  and  approba 
tion  ;  I  might  almost  say,  is  belief  and  approbation ;  it  being 
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by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish  between  knowing  a  thing  as 
true  and  belief,  and  between  knowing  a  thing  as  excellent 
and  approving  it." ]  Now,  as  the  apostle  tells  us,  "  the 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  God,  for  they  are 
spiritually  discerned,"  i.e.  discerned  in  their  true  character, 
discerned  as  they  are  in  the  view  of  God  Himself.  But 
this  discernment  the  natural  man  has  not.  Whatever  it  be, 
whether  carnality,  or  sinfulness,  or  ungodliness,  or  by  whatever 
other  name  it  be  called,  that  obscures  the  mind  and  obstructs 
its  discernment  of  the  things  of  God,  this  must  be  taken 
away  before  the  man  can  receive  these  things  as  they  really 
are.  This  the  Holy  Spirit  can  alone  effect ;  and  He  effects  it 
not  by  acting  on  the  things  of  God,  but  by  acting  on  the 
mind  of  man.  When  the  heart  is  opened  to  receive  the 
truth  in  the  love  of  it,  when  the  new  heart  and  the  right 
spirit  is  put  within  the  man,  when  a  relish  for  spiritual 
things  is  created  in  the  soul,  then  the  truth  is  discerned 
in  all  its  beauty  and  excellence,  and  comes  with  all  its 
renovating  and  sanctifying  power  on  the  man's  inner  nature 
and  whole  being. 

(c)  The  word  of  God  is  thus  to  be  regarded  as  an  operative 
agent  in  the  sanctification  of  men,  subordinate  to  the  agency 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  possessing  in  itself  a  fitness  and  a 
potency  to  effect  that  result.  And  as  it  is  a  real  and 
efficient  agent  in  sanctification,  so  it  is  the  only  agent  in 
conjunction  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  necessary  to  make 
this  remark,  because  not  unfrequently  other  agencies  are 
adduced  as  collateral  with  this.  Thus,  ordinances  such  as 
the  Lord's  Supper,  observances  such  as  prayer  and  public 
worship  and  preaching  of  the  gospel,  providential  occurrences, 
especially  such  as  are  of  a  disciplinary  character,  are  often 
represented  as  efficient  means  of  sanctification.  There  is 
need  here  for  careful  discrimination.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
ordinances  and  observances  such  as  those  above  noted  must 
be  observed  and  attended  to  if  we  are  to  advance  in  holiness ; 
and  it  is  no  less  true  that  circumstances  in  God's  providence 
are  to  be  used  by  us  for  the  same  end,  more  especially  such  as 
are  of  an  afflictive  character  and  tendency,  for  these  are  sent 
on  the  people  of  God  expressly  for  their  "  profit,  that  they 
1  Systematic  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  767. 
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may  be  partakers  of  His  holiness."  P>ut  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  these  have  in  themselves,  and  apart  from  God's 
word,  any  fitness  to  produce  or  to  advance  holiness.  They  are 
serviceable  to  this  end  only  as  they  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
proper  reception  of  the  truth,  or  tend  to  bring  it  more  forcibly 
and  vividly  before  the  mind.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  means 
of  grace,  and  no  man  who  neglects  the  observance  of  it  can 
reasonably  hope  to  make  progress  in  the  divine  life  ;  but  in 
what  way  does  this  ordinance  help  on  our  sanctification  ? 
Not,  surely,  by  any  fitness  in  the  mere  eating  of  bread  and 
tasting  of  wine  to  make  men  holy  ;  not  through  any  magic 
influence  in  the  ceremony  acting  on  the  souls  of  the  communi 
cants  ;  but  solely  because  by  means  of  this  observance  the 
truth  concerning  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  and  our 
participation  in  Him  and  the  benefits  of  His  work,  is  brought 
to  our  recollection  and  forcibly  presented  to  us.  It  is  the 
truth,  then,  as  brought  before  us  by  this  ordinance,  and  not 
the  ordinance  itself,  that  operates  for  our  sanctification.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  the  other  so-called  means  of  grace ;  in 
themselves  they  have  no  sanctifying  power ;  they  become 
means  of  sanctification  simply  as  they  help  to  bring  the 
truth  which  sanctifies  forcibly  to  bear  upon  the  mind.  In 
the  same  way,  affliction  or  any  other  providential  visitation 
may  become  instrumental  in  our  sanctification,  not  because 
such  outward  circumstances  have  any  natural  fitness  to 
promote  that  result,  but  because  they  prepare  the  mind  for 
the  fuller  reception,  or  the  more  adequate  appreciation,  of 
the  truth  which  purifies  and  sanctifies.  The  truth  thus 
remains  the  only  operative  cause  of  sanctification  in  connec 
tion  with,  and  subordinate  to,  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(3.)  Sanctification — its  Results. 

a.  From  considering  the  causes  and  means  of  sanctification, 
we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  its  results  and  manifesta 
tions.  These  are  what  Scripture  describes  in  general  terms 
as  good  works — acts  and  habits  in  accordance  with  God's 
revealed  will,  performed  and  pursued  from  a  regard  to  His 
authority,  and  in  harmony  of  mind  with  Him.  "  Christ,"  says 
the  apostle,  "gave  Himself  for  us,  that  He  might  redeem  us 
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from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  Himself  a  peculiar  people 
zealous  of  good  works"  (Tit.  ii.  14).  "We,"  he  elsewhere 
says,  "  are  His  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works,  which  God  hath  '  before  ordained  that  we  should 
walk  in  them  "  (Eph.  ii.  1 0).  From  such  statements  we  may 
infer  with  certainty — (a)  That  good  works  are  the  proper 
characteristic  of  the  Christian  life ;  in  them  the  Christian 
is  to  walk ;  they  are  to  be  the  habit  of  his  life ;  (V)  That  tho 
proper  effect  and  evidence  of  the  purifying  of  the  people  of 
Christ  for  Himself  is,  that  they  are  zealous  of  good  works — 
warmly  affected  towards  these,  and  earnestly  devoted  to  them  ; 
and  (c)  That  it  is  for  this  that  they  have  been  created  anew 
in  Christ  Jesus ;  they  have  become  a  divine  7roiij/j,a,  and 
thereby  have  been  fitted  and  adapted  for  good  works,  works 
well-pleasing  to  God. 

b.  The  phrase  "  good  works  "  in  the  X.  T.  is  one  of  very 
general  and  comprehensive  import.  It  designates  all  actions 
which  an  enlightened  conscience  would  approve,  or  which,  tried 
by  the  standard  of  morality,  are  deserving  of  commendation. 
It  is  applied  by  our  Lord  to  His  miracles  of  healing  and  benefi 
cence  showed  to  the  Jews  (John  x.  32)  ;  it  is  applied  to  the 
becoming  behaviour  of  a  Christian  matron  who  brings  up  her 
children  well,  is  hospitable  and  beneficent,  and  whose  seemly 
conduct  is  her  great  ornament  (1  Tirn.  v.  10,  ii.  10);  it  is 
applied  to  deeds  of  charity  and  acts  of  beneficence  (Acts  ix. 
36);  and  it  is  applied  to  general  good  conduct,  the  conduct 
of  one  who  is  a  pattern  to  the  saints  in  all  virtue  and 
godliness  (Tit.  ii.  7).  It  embraces  all  that  is  enunciated  in 
detail  by  the  apostle  when  writing  to  the  Philippians  (Phil, 
iv.  8)  and  to  Titus  (Tit.  ii.  11-14).  This  is  the  great 
lesson  which  the  gospel  of  salvation  teaches,  and  in  this 
we  have  a  clear,  comprehensive,  and  sufficient  descrip 
tion  of  all  morality  and  goodness.  These  are  to  be  taken,  not 
specially,  but  generically,  i.e.  as  standing  each  for  a  class  of 
virtues,  and  not  simply  as  designating  one  solitary  virtue 
a-piece.  By  sobriety,  i.e.  as  the  word  properly  means, 
prudential  moderation  (aw<^p6vo)<^),  that  which  is  dictated  by 
a  wise  regard  to  the  proprieties  of  things,  may  be  understood 
all  virtue  that  man  owes  to  himself ;  man's  duty  to  himself 
being  summed  up  in  the  gratification  of  his  natural  desires 
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and  appetites  in  moderation  and  under  prudential  restraint ; 
in  other  words,  in  the  temperate,  moderate,  prudent  indulgence 
of  the  physical  impulses  of  our  nature  ;  under  righteousness 
(Si/ca/tu?)  is  included  all  that  we  owe  to  our  fellow-beings,  all 
those  feelings  and  actions  which  we  are  morally  bound  to 
entertain  and  render  towards  the  beings  around  us  according 
to  their  relations  ;  and  by  godliness  (eucre/3&>9)  we  are  to 
understand  all  those  feelings  and  actions  which  we  owe  to 
God  as  our  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Redeemer.  Under  these 
three  heads  may  be  registered  the  whole  duty  of  man.  And 
as  the  effecting  of  these  virtues  in  men  is  the  end  of  the 
gospel  of  grace  made  known  to  men,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  good  works  of  which  the  people  whom  Christ  purifies 
unto  Himself  are  to  be  zealous,  are  those  virtues  which  are 
comprehended  under  these  three  general  designations. 

As  it  is  for  good  works  that  the  people  of  God  have  been 
created  anew,  and  as  the  effecting  of  these  in  them  is  the 
design  of  the  gospel  dispensation  under  which  they  have  been 
brought,  it  is  of  necessity  that  they  should  "  maintain  good 
works."  To  this  they  are  strenuously  exhorted,  both  by  our 
Lord  and  by  His  apostles  (Matt.  v.  1G  ;  Col.  i.  10  ;  Heb.  x. 
23,  24;  1  Pet.  ii.  11,  12). 

c.  Good  works  are  thus  necessary ;  but  for  what  are  they 
necessary  1  Not,  as  the  Roman  Catholics  teach,  that  they 
may  merit  increase  of  grace  and  eternal  life,1  which  is  an 
utterly  unscriptural  doctrine  ;  a  doctrine  in  itself  absurd,  for 
as  the  apostle  reasons,  "  If  by  grace,  it  is  no  more  of  works ; 
otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works,  then 
is  it  no  more  grace ;  otherwise  work  is  no  more  work " 
(Rom.  xi.  G)  ;  and  a  doctrine  misleading  and  pernicious,  inas 
much  as  it  tends  to  lead  those  who  receive  it  away  from 
Christ  as  the  sole  author  of  salvation,  and  from  faith  in  Him 
as  the  sole  medium  of  eternal  life,  to  an  endeavour  to  work 
out  a  righteousness  of  their  own  by  which  they  may  merit 
full  and  complete  salvation.  Good  works  are  necessary,  not 
only  as  the  fruits  and  manifestations  of  the  actuality  of 
sanctification  in  the  soul,  but  also  as  they  are  the  indispens 
able  means  by  which  we  are  to  work  out  our  own  salvation. 
They  are  the  outgrowth  and  manifestation  of  a  holy  principle 
1  Condi,  Trid.,  cap.  ii.  can.  32. 
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within  ;  and  as  they  proceed  from  this,  so  they  react  upon  it, 
strengthening  and  deepening  it  and  rendering  more  easy  and 
sure  its  ultimate  triumph  over  all  the  evil  principles  which 
sin  has  implanted  in  us.  Without  the  stedfast,  consistent, 
and  persevering  pursuit  and  practice  of  good  works,  the 
spiritual  life  will  become  languid  and  feeble  within  us. 
Nothing  can  supply  their  place  in  respect  of  this.  "  Neither," 
exclaims  the  eloquent  Chrysostom,  "  neither  baptism  nor  the 
remission  of  sins,  nor  knowledge,  nor  the  communion  of 
mysteries,  nor  the  holy  table,  nor  the  enjoyment  of  the  body, 
nor  the  fellowship  of  the  blood, — no,  not  one  of  these  can 
profit  us  if  we  do  not  lead  a  life  right,  and  admirable,  and 
removed  from  all  sin."  ] 

(4.)  Sanctification — its  Relation  to  Salvation. 

As  good  works  are  necessary  to  sanctification,  so  also 
sanctification  is  itself  necessary  to  salvation,  a.  Sanctification 
of  believers  is  the  grand  end  and  design  of  the  Saviour's  pro 
pitiatory  work  (Tit.  ii.  11-14  ;  Eph.  v.  25-27).  He  "gave 
Himself  for  us  that  He  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity, 
and  purify  unto  Himself  a  peculiar  people."  &.  The  sanctifica 
tion  of  believers  is  the  object  of  the  divine  will.  "  This  is  the 
will  of  God,  even  our  sanctification," — His  will  both  as  that 
which  He  desires  and  that  which  He  enjoins  (1  Thess.  iv. 
3-7  ;  1  Pet.  i.  15,  16).  c.  The  sanctification  of  believers  is  the 
grand  end  and  design  of  God's  purposes  of  grace  in  redemp 
tion  (2  Thess.  ii.  13;  1  Pet.  i.  2).  d.  The  sanctification  of 
believers  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  faith  in  Christ 
and  union  with  Him  ;  their  faith  works  by  love  and  over 
comes  the  world  ;  Christ  is  made  of  God  unto  them  sanctifica 
tion  ;  he  that  is  in  Christ  is  a  new  man,  created  after  God  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness  ;  and  he  that  abideth  in  Christ, 
and  Christ  in  him,  bringeth  forth  much  fruit  ;  fruit  unto 
holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting  life  (1  Cor.  i.  30  ;  Eph.  iv. 
24  ;  John  xv.  5  ;  Eom.  vi.  22).  e.  The  sanctification  of  the 
believer  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  energy  and  operation 
in  him  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (2  Tim.  i.  7  ;  Eph.  ii.  21,  22  ; 
Gal.  v.  1G-25).  /.  Finally,  that  sauctificatiou  is  necessary, 

1  In  Diet.  Pauli,  No.  6. 
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appears  from  the  very  nature  of  salvation.  Salvation  is 
deliverance,  not  so  much  from  guilt  and  condemnation,  as  from 
the  love  and  power  and  practice  of  sin.  A  sinner  is  not 
saved  by  being  pardoned  ;  he  is  pardoned  that  he  may  be 
saved  ;  and  he  is  saved  when  he  is  fully  delivered  from  sin 
and  made  holy  as  God  is  holy.  When  that  is  attained,  he 
receives  the  end  of  his  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 
Without  this  he  cannot  see  God  ;  without  this  lie  cannot 
enter  heaven  ;  without  this  he  would  be  unlit  to  be  a  par 
taker  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  If  a  man, 
then,  is  to  be  saved  in  the  full  sense  of  that  word,  it  must  be 
by  his  being  sanctified  wholly,  and  by  his  "  whole  spirit  and 
soul  and  body  being  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Thess.  v.  23). 

We  may  add  that  holiness  is  necessary  to  a  man's  being 
useful  as  a  power  for  good  in  the  world.  It  is  only  thus  that 
the  Christian  can  make  his  light  shine  before  men,  so  that 
they,  seeing  his  good  works,  may  glorify  his  Father  who  is  in 
heaven.  It  is  the  holy  man  who  will  be  the  most  efficient 
good-doer  in  the  world  ;  who  will  be  the  most  zealous  for  God 
and  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men  ;  who  will  exert  the  best 
influence  on  those  around  him  ;  who  will  do  most  to  raise 
others  from  what  is  degrading,  debasing,  and  carnalizing  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  true,  the  pure,  and  the  godlike.  As  has 
been  justly  said,  "  The  light  of  intellect  is  far  less  valuable 
and  truly  beautiful  than  the  light  of  moral  purity  ;  and  it  is 
only  when  the  fires  of  the  former  are  directed  and  governed 
by  the  latter  that  they  bring  either  good  to  men  or  glory  to 
God."  l 


[At  page  221,  vol.  ii.,  it  will  be  found  that  Dr.  Alexander 
proposed  to  consider  the  subject  of  Soteriology  under  four 
principal  heads :  First,  What  God  does  for  us  and  apart  from 
us  for  our  salvation  ;  second,  What  God  does  upon  us  and  in  us 
to  secure  and  advance  our  salvation  ;  third,  Wrhat  God  enables 
us  to  do  for  ourselves  in  the  matter  of  our  salvation ;  and 
fourth,  What  God  secures  to  us  as  the  result  of  our  final 
triumph  and  the  consummation  of  our  salvation.  The  first  of 

1  Payne,  Lectures  on  Divine  Sovereignty. 
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these  has  been  discussed  under  the  head  of  Election,  and  the 
second  under  that  of  the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
As  it  has  not  been  considered  advisable  to  extend  the  present 
work  beyond  two  volumes,  the  lectures  under  the  third  and 
fourth  heads  (which  would  fill  an  additional  volume)  have  to 
be  omitted ;  but  a  brief  outline  of  their  contents  is  here  given. 
Under  the  third  head,  which  he  entitled  "  The  Means  of 
Grace,"  Dr.  Alexander  considered  the  following  subjects : 
1.  The  Word  of  God;  2.  the  Sacraments;  3.  Worship;  and 
4.  Activity.  As  these  means  "  were  appointed  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  institution  denominated  the  Church  of 
God,  embracing  those  for  whom  they  are  principally  designed 
and  adapted,"  he  introduced  the  subject  of  the  means  of  grace 
by  an  inquiry  into  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  concerning  the 
Church.  In  one  of  his  introductory  lectures  to  theology, 
indeed,  he  embraced  the  whole  subject  of  the  means  of  grace 
under  this  latter  designation — or  Ecclesiology.  Under  the 
fourth  head  he  discussed  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  concerning 
the  Last  Things,  or  Eschatology,  his  lectures  under  this  head 
consisting  chiefly  of  an  exposition  of  1  Cor.  xv. — ED.] 
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nature. 

Chapter  II.     Pp.  25-40. 
I.  THE  NAMES  OF  GOD. 
i.  The   proper  and  peculiar  name  of 

God—  nirp. 

ii.  Appellatives  of  God  : 
(i.)  ^>X.     (ii.)  jilN.     (Hi.)  D"ni>X. 

iii.  Attributive    or    epithetical    names 
of  God  : 

(i.)  '••y  or  *y  ?x.      (ii.)  'ri  >K. 


(iii.)  ;r. 
(v.)  nisay 


(iv.) 


Chapter  III.     Pp.  41-G3. 
II.  DIVINE  ATTRIBUTES. 
Preliminary  : 

1.  Attributes    of    God     not    qualities 

superadded  to  the  Divine  Essence. 

2.  Divine  attributes  not  really  distinct 

from  each  other. 

3.  Method    by    which   we   acquire    a 

knowledge  of  divine  attributes. 

4.  Classification  of  attributes. 

i.  Natural  perfections  of  God. 
(i.)  Protensive  existence  : 

1.  Eternal  existence. 

2.  Unchangeableness. 

(ii.)  Extensive        existence  —  omnipre 

sence,  etc. 
(iii.)  Intensive  existence  : 


'  This  talile  is  designed  to  give  a  synoptical  view  of  the  whole  work  in  the  logical  connec 
tion  of  all  its  parts.  The  signs  I.  (I.),  i.  (i.),  1  (1),  a  (a),  indicate  divisions  and  sub-divisions, 
each  of  which  in  successive  order  marks  a  division  or  head  of  that  which  precedes  it.  (I.)  is 
used  only  in  Parts  III.  and  IV.  The  heads  of  "preliminary"  sections  are  indicated  liy  1  (1) 
only. 
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1.   Infinitude  of  being. 

'2.  Incomprehensibility. 

3.   Unlimited  majesty  ;md  glory. 

Chapter  IV.     Pp.  63-83. 

ii.   Moral  perfections  <>f  God. 
(i.)  Intelligence,  which  includes, 
t.   In   respect   of   object  or  compass — 

omniscience,  which  is 
(1.)  Declared  in  Scripture, 
(i.  In  the  general, 
'/.   In  respect  to  nil  the  conditions   of 

God's  creatures, 
c.  In  respect  to  all  the  thoughts  and 

actions  of  men, 
'/.  In  respect  to  all  things  future,  past, 

and  present  ; 

(2.)  Can    be    contemplated   only  nega 
tively  by  the  human  mind ; 
(3.)  Is  eternal  ; 
(4.)  Is  precise  and    minute   as  well   as 

vast  and  nil-embracing ; 
(.">.)  Has  been  distinguished  by  divines 

as 

a.  Scicntift  necessariu, 
Ii.  Scientia  libera, 
c.  Scicntia  media. 

•_'.  In  respect  of  mode,  the  divine  intelli 
gence  is 
(1.)  Most  true  : 
(•„'.)  Most  certain  and  distinct  ; 
(3.)  Intuitive,  immediate,  pure. 
:?.   In  respect  of  efficiency,  the  divine 
intelligence  is  shown  in  wisdom, 
declared    in    Scripture    as    mani 
fested  in 

(1.)  God's  works  in  nature, 
('2. )  In  providence, 
(3.)  In  the  plan  of  redemption, 
(4.)  In   the   salvation   and   training    of 

men. 

(ii.)  Divine  will  : 
1.  Omnipotence. 
•J.  Moral   perfection— holiness,   which 

includes 
(1.)  Moral  purity,  in  Scripture  called 

a.   iyii;,  l>.  T'O.IIO;,  r.  orn;,  $i!;. 
('2.)  Absolute  truthfulness  and  faithful 
ness. 

(3.)  Benignity    and    goodness,     distin 
guished  as 
a.  Amor  generalis, 
l>.  Amur  specially, 
c.  Amor  specialixsimus. 
(t.)  Justice,  manifested  primarily  as 
n.  J/'gtitia  antecedent,  and  secondarily 

as 
h.  Ji'stitia  conaequens. 

Chapter  V.     1'p.  S3-'.>3. 
III.  THE  DIVINE  SUBSISTENCE. 

i.  The  uniti/  of  God. 
(i.)  Not  properly  a  divine  attribute, 
(ii.)  Explanation  of  "unity  ''  as  applied 
to  God. 


(iii.)  The  divine  unity  not  clearly  proved 
in  nature,  though  there  is  no 
thing  in  nature  opposed  to  it. 

(iv.)  Man    unable,    in    the    absence    of 
rt-velation,  to  retain  the  doctrine 
or  to  rediscover  it  when  lost, 
(v.)  The  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity  as 
taught  in  Scripture. 

Chapter  VI.     Pp.  TO --111. 

ii.   The  Trinity. 

(i.)  Opinions  of  theologians,  etc.,  on 
the  Trinity  : 

1.  Modalism. 

2.  The  Catholic  or  Church  doctrine, 
(ii.)  .Summary  of  the  Catholic  doctrine: 

1.  The  unity  of    the    divine   essence 

must   be   distinguished  from  its 
simplicity. 

2.  The   terms  "  essence "   and    "  per 

son  "  are  used  in  a  technical  and 
modified  sense. 

II  As  regards  their  unity  in  the  God 
head,  the  three  Persons  are  con- 
substantial. 

4.  As  regards  the  distinction  in  the 
one  Godhead,  it  is  real  and  eter 
nal,  and  is  marked  by  certain 
properties  peculiar  to  each  Per 
son,  and  not  communicable. 
These  properties  are  either  inter 
nal  or  external.  The  internal 
are  personal  acts  and  notions,  the 
former  being 

(1.)  That  the  Father  generates  the  Son, 
etc.,  and  breathes  the  Spirit. 

(2.)  That  the  Son  is  begotten  of  the 
Father,  and  with  the  Father 
breathes  the  Spirit. 

(3.)  That  the  Spirit  proceedeth    from 

the  Father  and  the  Son. 
The  personal  notions  are — 

(1.)  Unbegottenness  and  paternity  as 
peculiar  to  the  Father. 

(2.)  Spiration  as  belonging  to  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 

(3.)  Filiation  as  peculiar  to  the  Son. 

(4.)  Procession    as    peculiar     to     the 

Spirit. 
The  external  notes  are — 

(1.)  The  works  in  the  economy  of 
redemption  peculiar  to  each. 

('2. )  The  attributive  or  appropriative 
works  ascribed  in  Scripture  to 
each. 

(iii.)  Objections  to  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  : 

1.  That  it  is  unintelligible. 

2.  That   in   some  parts  it  involves  a 

contradiction  in  terms. 

Chapter  VII.     Pp.  112-130. 

(iv. )  Proofs  from  Scripture  of  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Trinity  : 
1.  Intimations  of  the  doctrine  in  the 
Old  Testament. 
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(1. )  The  plural  names  of  Deity. 

(2.)  The    construction    of    these    with 

singular  adjuncts. 
(3.)  The  use  of  the  plural  by  Jehovah 

when  speaking  of  Himself. 
(4.)  The  references  to  the    "Angel  of 

Jehovah. " 
(5.)  The    language    used  in  predicting 

the  Messiah. 

(G.)  The  phrase  "  Spirit  of  Jehovah." 
(7.)  Intimations  of  the  threefold  extent 

of  the  divine  plurality. 
(8.)  Opinions  of  the  Jews. 
2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the 

New  Testament. 
(1.)  The  Logos. 
(2.)  The  doctrine  implied  in  the  words 

of  Christ  concerning  Himself. 
(3. )  Passages  in  which  the  Father,  Son, 

and  Spirit  tire  associated  on  terms 

of  equality. 
(4.)  No  information  given  in  Scripture 

as  to  the  nature  of  the  distinc 
tion,  which  is 
(o.)  Presented  in  Scripture  chiefly   in 

connection  with  the  economy  of 

redemption. 


Chapter  VIII.     Pp.  130-15G. 
IV.  DIVINE  "\VOHKS. 

i.  Creation. 
ii.  Providence: 
(i.)  Conservation — 

1.  A  doctrine  of  natural  as  well  as  of 

scriptural   theology,    the    divine 

conservation  being 
(1.)  Necessary   to  the   continuance    of 

the  world  ; 

(2.)  Necessary  to  the  ends  of  creation  ; 
(3.)  Necessary  from  the  conditions  of 

created  existence ;  and 
(4.)  Shown  in  the  order  and  utility  of 

the  universe,  and 
(.">.)  In   the   experience   of  individuals 

and  nations. 

2.  Divine  conservation  a  doctrine  of 

Scripture. 

The  reign  of  God  in  the 
(1.)  Kingdom  of  inanimate  nature. 
(2.)  The  world  of  event, 
(3,1  The  world  of  life,  and  in 
(4.)  The  world  of  mind. 

3.  General  and  special  providence. 

4.  The   manner   of    the    divine   Pro 

vidence. 
(ii.)  Moral  government : 

1.  Government,  in  which  are  involved 
(1.)  Law. 

(2.)  Authority. 

(3.)  Free  activity,  which  must  be 

«.  Intelligent, 

b.  Free, 

c.  Elective. 

2.  Moral  government. 
(1.)  Its  principles  : 


a.  Law,   inculcating  moral  goodness, 

and  threatening  penalties  in  case 
of  failure  to  fulfil  its  require 
ments. 

b.  Authority,    enacting    moral    law, 

giving  assurance  of  its  perma 
nence,  and  enforcing  obedience  by 
infliction  of  penalties  in  case  of 
disobedience. 

c.  Free  activity   on  the  part  of    the 

subjects  of  moral  government, 
who  are  capable  of  choosing 
between  one  course  of  action  and 
another. 

(2.)  The  divine  law  enforced  by  sanc 
tions. 

(3.)  The  law  promulgated,  as  required 
by  equity. 

(4.)  The  state  of  man  under  Gnd's 
moral  government  a  state  of 
probation. 

(•>.)  The  certainty  of  punishment  in  the 
case  of  disobedience  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  moral  govern 
ment. 


PART  II.— ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Chapter  I.    Pp.  157-167. 

FIRST  DIVISION. — ORIGINAL  STATE  OF 
MAN. 

I.  CREATION  OF  MAN,  who  was 

i.  Formed  from  the  dust, 
ii.  Made  a  *'  living  soul," 
iii.  Made  in  the   "image  of  God,"  in 
respect  of  analogous  constitution 
and  moral  resemblance,  in  virtue 
of  which 
(i.)  Man  has  in  him  the  principle  and 

element  of  an  endless  life  ; 
(ii.)  God' reveals  Himself  anthropomor- 

phically ; 

(iii.)  Man  has  in  him  natural  fitness  for 
becoming  a  son  of  God. 


Chapter  II.     Pp.  167-178. 
II.  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN. 

i.  The  nature  of  man— A  dichotomy 
of  body  and  soul  or  spirit.  Proofs 
from  Scripture  : 

(i.)  Soul  and  spirit  used  indifferently 
as  the  antithesis  of  body  or 
flesh ; 

(ii.)  Used  as  parallel  with  each  other  ; 
(iii.)  Have  the  same  qualities,  acts,  and 
emotions  ascribed  to  them  ; 

(iv.)  The  salvation  of  the  soul  and  of 
the  spirit  referred  to  without 
perceptible  difference  of  mean 
ing  ; 

(v.)  The  departed  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  souls,  and  sometimes  as  spirit*; 

(vi.)  Death  sometimes  called  a  giving 
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\ip  of  the  soul,  anil  sometimes  a 
giving  up  of  the  spirit : 
(vii.)  God  Himself  called  spirit  and  soul; 
(viii. )  "  One    soul"    and     "one    spirit" 
used  synonymously  of  the  union 
of  believers, 
ii.   The   distinction    between  sou!  and 

spirit,—  opinions  of  theologians, 
iii.   The  tiacliiiu/  of  Scripture  concerning 
the  inner  nature  of  mart,  whether 
called  "  soul  "  or  "  spirit  :  " 
(i.)  Various  names  given  to  it. 
(ii.)  In  the  soul  or  spirit  lies  each  man's 

proper  personality, 
(iii.)  The  soul  or  spirit  is  immortal, 
iv.    Views  of  theologians  regarding  the 

tuccession  of  souls  : 
(i.)  Pre-existence. 
(ii.)  Creationism. 
(iii.)  Traducianism. 

Chapter  III.     Pp.  178-183. 
III.  PRIMITIVE  MAN. 

i.  7//.s'  Physical  and  Intellectual  Con 
dition. 

ii.  His  moral  nature. 
iii.  Human  perfection  attained  by  gra 
dual  development. 

Chapter  IV.     Pp.  183-UW. 

IV.  PROBATION,  TEMPTATION,  AND  FALL 
OF  MAN. 

i.   The  probation. 
(i.)  The  nature  of  the  probation, 
(ii.)  Objections  to  the  biblical  account 

of  it,  viz.: — 
1.  The  littleness  of  it. 
•_'.  It  makes  a  spiritual  advantage  de 
pend  on  an  external  act. 
The  positive  and  arbitrary  character 

of  the  test. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  limited  intelli 
gence  to  avoid  transgression  ? 
The  temptation. 
The  tempter. 

The  process  of  temptation. 
The  fall. 

Chapter  V.     Pp.  197-210. 

SECOND  DIVISION.— SIN. 

I.  THE  UNIVERSALITY  OF  SIN. 

The  testimony  of  Scripture. 

The  testimony  of  human  life. 

Consciousness. 

Phenomena  of  human  conduct : 

Imputation  of  blame  for  wrong 
doing. 

Unwillingness  of  men  to  think  or 
speak  of  God. 

Sin  regarded  with  dread. 

The  necessity  for  family  discipline. 

All  religious  systems  adapted  ex 
clusively  to  rnan  as  a  sinner. 

Human  experience. 


Chapter  VI.     Pp.  210-232. 
II.  EVIL. — THE  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL. 


(i.) 
(ii.) 
iii. 


(i.) 

i  i.) 
1. 


(i.) 
(ii.) 
(iii.) 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


(i.) 
(ii.) 


(iii.) 


Definitions  of  evil. 

Physical  evil. 

Moral  evil. 

Relations  of  physical  and  moral 
evil. 

Physical  evil  the  consequence  of 
moral  evil. 

Physical  evil  the  punishment  made 
to  fall  on  the  morally  guilty. 

Physical  evil  may  be  the  means  of 
preventing  moral  evil,  but 

The  converse  may  not  lawfully  take 
place,  though 

It  is  possible  that  moral  evil  may 
be  a  condition  of  the  most  per 
fect  development  of  intelligent 
creature  existence. 

Attempts  made  to  subvert  the  dis 
tinction  between  physical  and 
moral  evil. 

The  origin  of  evil- 

The  dualistic  hypothesis,  its  two 
forms : 

Zoroastrianism, 

Hyleism. 

Monistic  hypothesis,  according  to 
which  the  origin  of  evil  is  traced 
to  two  causes  united,  viz.  libeity 
and  passive  power  or  natural  de 
fect.  Objections  to  this  view : 

A  cause  not  in  itself  moral  cannot 
produce  a  moral  effect. 

Defect  of  the  creature  does  not 
necessarily  lead  to  evil. 

On  the  hypothesis  it  is  impossible 
to  vindicate  divine  equity,  or  to 
maintain  moral  responsibility. 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  evil 
insoluble. 

Chapter  VII.     Pp.  232-244. 
III.  THE  NATURE  OF  SIN. 

Description  of  sin  in  1  John  iii.  4 : 

Sin  is  lawlessness. 

Law  is  enacted,  and  imperative  on 
those  under  it. 

A  law  implies  a  lawgiver. 

Sin  as  lawlessness  is  not  only  a 
violation  of,  but  a  want  of  con 
formity  to  law. 

The  law  of  God  extends  to  the 
inner  ruotive  whence  actions 
s-pring. 

The  general  testimony  of  Scripture 
concerning  sin. 

The  terms  used  to  designate  sin. 

Express  statements  of  Scripture 
regarding  sin. 

The  account  given  in  Scripture  of 
the  first  great  sin. 

The  ground  on  which  sin  is  pun 
ished. 
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(v.)  The    doctrine    of    redemption 
atonement  for  sin. 

Chapter  VIII.     Pp.  244-265. 
IV.  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SIN. 

Preliminary — 

1.  As  all  human  actions  spring  from 

some  predominating  principle  or 
tendency,  the  transgression  of 
man  must  have  its  source  in  some 
inward  principle. 

2.  Though  sinful  acts  are  various  and 

diverse,  they  are  all  clashed  under 
the  head  of  sins. 

3.  The  question  as  to  what  constitutes 

transgression  of  the  law  an  evil 
is  one  we  feel  impelled  to  try  and 
answer, 
i.   The  Psi/choloyical  Law  of  Man's 

Acting. 

(i.)  The    actions    of    men    are    deter 
mined  by  their  volitions, 
(ii.)  The  will  is  determined  by  motives, 
(iii.)  What  appears  to  be  the  strongest 

motive  determines  volition, 
(iv.)  The  light  in  which  motives  appear 
is  determined,  not  only  by  what 
they  are  in  themselves,  but  by 
what  is  lent  to  them  by  the  mind. 
(v.)  The  hue  given  to  motives  by  the 
mind    is    derived    from   various 
sources— constitution,    habit,    or 
opinion. 

ii.  The  Principle  of  Moral  Goodness. 
(i.)  Theories  of  goodness  or  virtue,  ac 
cording  to  which  it  is  placed — 

1.  In  the  moral  nature  of  man; 

2.  In  the  beneficial  results  of  actions  ; 

3.  In  the  mere  will  of  God  ;  or, 

4.  In  the  divine  nature. 

(ii. )  The  true  basis  of  goodness  is  in  the 
divine  nature — in  love  to  God. 

(iii.)  The  accordance  of  this  with  the 
teaching  of  Scripture  shown  in — 

1.  The  injunction  to  be  holy  as  God  is 

holy. 

2.  The  life  principle  of  Christ's  con 

duct. 

3.  The  teaching  of  Christ. 

4.  The  teaching  of  the  apostles. 

5.  Love  to  the  brotherhood  as  the  pro 

duct  of  love  to  God. 
iii.  The  Principle  of  Sin. 

Chapter  IX.     Pp.  265-269. 
V.  KINDS  OF  SIN. 

i.  Sins  in  respect  of  their  immediate 

object : 

(i.)  Sins  against  God. 
(ii.)  Sins  against  our  neighbours, 
(iii.)  Sins  against  ourselves. 
ii.  Sins  in  respect  of  the  law  of  which 

they  are  a  transgression : 
(i.)  Sins  of  commission, 
(ii.)  Sins  of  omission. 

VOL.  II. 


iii.  Sins  in  respect  of  the  compass  of  the 

act  itself: 
(i.)  Inward  sins, 
(ii.)  Outward  sins, 
iv.  Sins  in  respect  of  the  party  charged 

with  them : 

(i.)  Sins  directly  committed  by  himself, 
(ii. )  Sins  of  which  he  is  a  partaker, 
v.  Sins  in  respect  of  the  intention  of 

those  committing  them  : 
(i. )  Premeditated  sins, 
(ii.)  Unpremeditated  sins. 

1.  Sins  of  ignorfince. 
(1.)  Helpless  ignorance. 

(2. )  Ignorance  that  may  be  overcome. 

2.  Sins  of  rashness  or  precipitancy. 

3.  Sins  of  infirmity. 

vi.  Sins  in  respect  of  enormity  or  pun- 
ability  : 

(i.)  Clamant  sins, 
(ii. )  Non-clamant  sins, 
iii.)  Mortal  sins. 

iv.)  Sins  of  greater  or  less  aggravation, 
(v.)  Sins  remissible  or  irremissible. 

Chapter  X.     Pp.  270-309. 
VI.  THE  SOURCE  OF  SIN. 

i.  General  considerations,  showing  that 
sin  has  a  common  source. 

ii.  The  Testimony  of  Scripture  : 

(i.)  The  statement  concerning  Seth, 
who  was  "  born  in  the  image  and 
likeness  "  of  Adam. 

(ii.)  Passages  proving  sin  to  be  conna 
tural  to  man. 

(iii.)  Passages  proving  the  connection  of 
Adam's  sin  with  that  of  the  race. 

iii.  The  nature  of  the  connection  be 
tween  Adam's  sin  and  that  of  the 
race.  Theories : 

(i.)  That  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin  on 
his  posterity  is  natural. 

1.  The  Pelagian  hypothesis. 

2.  The  Armininn  hypothesis. 

(ii.)  That  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin  is 
penal. 

1.  Views  of  those  who  reject  the  doc 

trine  of  imputation. 
(1. )  The  view  of  some  Socinians. 
(2.)  The  Identification  Hypothesis. 
(3.)  Hypothesis  of  a  Vitium  Originis. 

2.  Views  of  those  who  accept  the  doc 

trine  of  imputation. 

(1.)  Examination  of  passages  showing 
in  what  sense  the  term  "impu 
tation  "  is  to  be  understood. 

(2.)  Views  of  theologians  regarding  im 
putation,  in  respect  of  the  impu 
tation  of 

a.  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity. 

b.  Men's  sins  to  Christ,   and  of  His 

righteousness  to  them. 
(3.)  The  doctrine  of  imputation  tested 

by  Scripture. 

a.  Principal  forms  of  the  doctrino  : 
(a)  Imputatio  ad  reatuin. 

2  G 
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(b)  Imputatio  ad  prrnam. 
b.   Comparison  of  these  with  Scripture. 

(a)  The  position  of  Adam  in  Paradise. 

(b)  The  consequences  to  Adam  of   his 

transgression. 

(c)  The  relation  of  Adam  to  his  pos 

terity    in    sustaining    probation 
and  enduring  penalty. 

(d)  The    extent    and    way    in    which 

Adam's    posterity   share    in   his 
doom. 

Chapter  XI.     Pp.  309-32G. 
VII.  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  SIN. 

i.  Consequences  of  sin  to  man  himself — 
(i.)  The  whole  race  is  subject  to  suffer 
ing,  disease,  sorrow,  and  death. 

(ii.)  Men  are  brought  into  condemna 
tion,  and  consequently  under 
liability  to  punishment  in  a 
future  state  of  being. 

(iii.)  Disorder  and  pollution  have  in 
vaded  man's  soul. 

(iv.)  Man  is  in  a  state  of  spiritual  help 
lessness,  for 

1.  Granting,    as    held    by   some,    his 

power  to  repent  and  turn  to  God, 

(1.)  Such  repentance  would  be  an  in 
sufficient  ground  forsetting  aside 
the  claims  of  divine  law  requiring 
punishment  for  past  sin  ; 

(2.)  It  could  not  secure  positive  spiritual 
blessings  ; 

(;!.)  Mere  repentance  and  ceasing  from 
sin  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  reason 
for  passing  by  past  sin. 

(4.)  If  repentance  be  a  sufficient  ground 
for  pardon,  the  sinner  becomes 
legally  entitled  to  the  latter. 

2.  But  man  is  of  himself  unable  to 

repent  and  turn  to  God. 
ii.  Consequences  of  sin  to  the  world. 

TART  III.— CHPJSTOLOGY. 
Chapter  I.     Pp.  327  312. 

FIRST  DIVISION. — THE  PERSON  OF 
JESUS  CHRIST. 

Preliminary — JESUS  THE  MESSIAH. 
Criterial  passages  showing  — 

1.  A  time  before  which  the  Messiah 

was  to  come,  and  after  which  He 
cannot  be  expected. 

2.  The  family  of  which  He  was  to  be 

born,  the  place  of  His  appearance, 
and  the  manner  of  His  birth. 

3.  "What  He  was  to  teach,  to  do,  and 

to  suffer : 
(1.)  He  was  to  be  a  prophet  like  unto 

Moses,  etc. 
(2.)  He  was  to  perform  many  notable 

and  beneficial  works. 
(3.)  He  was  to  suffer. 

4.  The  rejection  of  Him  by  the  Jews, 

and    the   establishment   of    His 
kingdom  among  the  Gentiles. 


Chapter  II.     Pp.  342-364. 

I.  THE  DIVINITY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 
(I.)  THE  NAMES  APPLIED  TO  CHRIST. 
i.  Lord  God. 
ii.  .So/i  of  God. 
iii.  Son  of  Man. 
iv.  The  Loyos— 
(i.)  A  term  applied  by  the  Apostle  John 

to  a  person, 
(ii.)  The  Logos  as  a  person  is  identified 

with  Christ  ;  and 

(iii.)  Indicates    the    higher    nature    of 
Christ. 

Chapter  III.     Pp.  304-377. 
(II.)  DIVINE  ATTRIBUTES  AND  WORSHIP 

APPLIED  TO  JESUS  CHRIST. 

i.  Omnipresence. 
ii.  Omnipotence. 
iii.   Omniscience. 
iv.  Divine  worship. 

Chapter  IV.     Pp.  377-390. 

(III.)  DIVINE  WORKS  ASCRIBED  TO 

JESUS  CHRIST. 
i.  Creation. 
(i.)  Proof  passages. 
(ii.)  Inferences  from  passages  : 

1.  The  pro-existence  of  Christ. 

2.  His  uncreated  Being. 

3.  His  creative   power    of    itself    an 

assertion  of  His  deity.  Hypo 
thesis  of  mediate  creation  by 
Christ  unfounded,  because 

(1.)  The  preposition  tid,  on  the  use  of 
which  the  hypothesis  is  mainly 
founded,  is  not  the  only  one  used 
in  reference  to  Christ's  agency  in 
creation. 

(2.)  S<«  is  sometimes  used  to  express 
primary  as  well  as  instrumental 
agency. 

(3. )  Creative  power  cannot  be  delegated, 
ii.  tiustcntation  of  the  framework  of 
created  being. 

iii.   Government  and  judgment. 

Chapter  V.     Pp.  39G-400. 
(IV.)  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

i.  The  humanity  of  Christ  represented 
in  Scripture  as  a  marvellous 
thing. 

ii.  The  sending  of  Christ  into  the  world 
represented  as  an  act  of  un 
paralleled  love. 

iii.  His  coming  into  the  world  repre 
sented  as  an  act  of  unexampled 
condescension. 

iv.  Christ's  life  represented  as  a  becom 
ing  poor  of  one  who  was  rich. 

v.  The  gratitude,  love,  and  admiration 
of  the  apostles  towards  Christ 
expressed  in  the  strongest  terms. 
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vi.  Christ  represented  as  speaking  of 
sublimest  things  as  familiar  to 
Him. 

vii.  The  religious  solitude  of  Jesus. 

viii.  Christ  claimed  the  homage,  de 
votion,  and  love  which  God  alone 
is  entitled  to  claim, 
ix.  The  exaltation  of  Christ  represented 
in  Scripture  as  sucli  as  no  mere 
creature  could  have  received. 

Chapter  VI.     Pp.  401-414. 

II.  THE  HUMANITY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

(I.)  Proofs  from  Scripture  : 
i.  Christ  spoken  of  by  names  appro 
priate  to  a  man. 

ii.  It  is  expressly  said  that  He  took 
on  Him  a  nature   the  same   as 
ours, 
iii.  The  two  parts  essential  to  human 

nature  are  ascribed  to  Him. 
iv.  The  affections  and  attributes  of  a 

true  man  are  ascribed  to  Him. 
(II.)  Doketist     arguments     in     support 
of  the  denial  of  Christ's  proper 
humanity : 

i.  The  appearance  of  angels, 
ii.  Expressions    in    such    passages   as 

Rom.  viii.  3  and  Phil.  ii.  7. 
(III.)  Properties    and     Peculiarities    of 

Christ's  humanity. 
i.  His  extraordinary  conception, 
ii.  His  sinlessness. 
iii.  His  moral  excellence, 
iv.  His  intellectual  excellence. 
v.  His  physical  excellence. 

Chapter  VII.     Pp.  414-425. 

III.  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  DIVINE  AND 
HUMAN  NATURES  IN  CHRIST. 

(I. )  The  nature  of  the  union. 
i.  It  was  effected  by  the  divine  unit 
ing  itself  to  the  human, 
ii.  The  union  of  the  two  natures  is 

entirely  sui  generis.     It  is 
(i.)  Personal, 
(ii.)  Real, 
(iii.)  Supernatural,  and  as  to  its  mode 

surpassing  our  comprehension, 
iii.  The  "Communio  naturarum." 
iv.  The  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ  is  constant  and 
eternal. 

(II.)  The  practical  and  religious  import 
ance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  God- 
man. 

i.  The  high  dignity  thereby  conferred 
on  Christianity  as  a  system  of 
religion. 
ii.  The  high  honour  put  upon  human 

nature. 

iii.  The  model  of  moral  and  spiritual 
excellence  afforded  in  the  perfect 
humanity  of  Christ. 


iv.  The  manifestation  given  of  the 
transcendent  love  of  God. 

v.  The  confidence  inspired  in  men  as 
dependent  on  Christ  for  redemp 
tion. 

vi.  The  importance  of  the  doctrine 
when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  redemption  by  Christ. 

Chapter  VIII.     Pp.  425-434. 

SECOND  DIVISION. — THE  MEDIATORIAL 
WORK  OF  CHRIST. 

Preliminary— THE  OFFICES  OF  CHRIST 
AS  MEDIATOR. 

1.  The  distinction  of  the  three  offices 

of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King. 

2.  History  of  the  distinction. 

3.  Reasons  for  adhering  to  it  : 
(1.)  Its  convenience. 

(2. )  Its  harmony  with  the  teaching  of 

Scripture. 
(3.)  The  analogy  between  the  Jewish 

State  and  the  Christian  Church 

is  thereby  preserved. 
(4.)  The  distinction  necessary  in  order 

to  obtain  just  views  of  Christ's 

work. 

Chapter  IX.     Pp.  434-447. 
I.  THE  PRIESTHOOD  OF  CHRIST. 

(I.)  THE  PRIESTLY  OFFICE. 

i.  The  priesthood  in  the  Old  Testament. 
(i.)  Levitical. 

(ii. )  Personal     qualifications    and    in 
auguration  to  office  of  the  priest, 
(iii.)  The  service  of  the  priest,  and  its 

meaning, 
(iv.)  The   dress   of  the  priest,  and  its 

meaning. 

ii.   The  priesthood  of  Christ. 
(i. )  Its  reality, 
(ii. )  The   sense    in   which    Christ  is   a 

Priest. 

(iii.)  The     characteristics    of     Christ's 
priesthood  : 

1.  It    was  of    divine    authority  and 

appointment. 

2.  It  is  peculiar,  intransferable,  and 

unchanging. 

3.  Christ's    priestly   work    lias    been 

done  once  for  all. 

4.  It  is  ever  operative  and  efficient. 

Chapter  X.     Pp.  447-487. 
(II.)  PRIESTLY  FUNCTIONS. 

i.  SACRIFICE. 
(i. )  The  divine  origin  of  sacrifice. 

1.  Reason  excludes  all  other  sources 
of  the  practice.  The  universal 
prevalence  of  sacrifice  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  one  of  two 
suppositions : 
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(1.)  That  it  has  been  dictated  by  some 
conviction   common  to  all  man 
kind.    Hypothesis  of  the  rational 
human  origin  of  sacrifice. 
a.  Sacrifice  may  have  originally  been 
presented  as  a  gift  to  the  Deity. 
6.  It  may  have  arisen  out  of  the  idea 
of  a  friendly  meal  shared  by  the 
offerer  and  the  Deity. 
c.  It  may  have  been  a  federal  rite. 

(2.)  That  sacrifice  had  its  origin  in 
some  iiniversally  recognized 
authoritative  appointment. 
«.  Such  authority  could  not  have  re 
sided  in  any  priestly  body  of  men, 
because — 

(a)  Sacrifices  were  known  and  prac 
tised  long  before  priesthood  be 
came  a  profession. 

(6)  Any  benefit  accruing  to  priests  from 
sacrifice  was  insufficient  to  induce 
them  to  invent  and  inculcate  such 
a  usage. 

(r)  Even  supposing  some  priests  had 
invented  sacrifice,  this  will  not 
account  for  its  universality. 
b.  The  supposition  of  priestcraft  as 
the  source  of  sacrifice  being  ex 
cluded,  the  only  other  is  that  of 
a  common  father  of  the  race,  who 
could  have  derived  it  only  from 
God.  _ 

12.  The  divine  origin  of  Sacrifice 
proved  from  Scripture. 

(1.)  The  divine  approval  of  sacrifices. 

(2.)  Probable  origin  of  sacrifice  in  the 
time  of  Adam. 

(3.)  Nothing  in  the  Mosaic  institute  to 
indicate  that  sacrifice  was  newly 
appointed  under  it. 

(4.)  The  view  that  sacrifice  originated 
in  the  time  of  Adam  best  accounts 
for  its  existence  and  its  trans 
mission  to  his  posterity. 

(ii.)  The  Meaning  and  Import  of  Sacri 
fice. 

1.  The  Sacrifices  of  the  Heathen. 

(1.)  The  idea  of  propitiation  conspicu 
ous  in  heathen  sacrifices. 

(2.)  The  vicarious  character  of  heathen 
sacrifices,  shown  especially  in  the 
prominence  given  to  a.  the  Ltuoil, 
and  l>.  to  the  icillinynciss  of  the 
victim. 

(3.)  The  offering  in  sacrifice  regarded 
as  a  gift  to  the  gods. 

2.  Patriarchal  Sacrifices. 

(1.)  The  sacrifice  of  Abel,  which  was — 

a.  Propitiatory,  and 

b.  Had    respect    to    the   sacrifice    of 

Christ. 

(2.)  Noah's  sacrifice  : 
«.  The   oblation   was    exclusively   an 
animal  sacrifice. 

b.  The  animals  offered  were  ritually 

clean. 

c.  The  offering  was  a  burnt-offering. 

d.  The  offering  was  acceptable  to  God. 


(3.)  The  offering  of  Isaac  by  Abraham  : 

a.  Objections  to  the  view  that  Isaac 

was  a  type  of  Christ,  and  the 
substituted  ram  a  type  of  the 
intermediate  sacrifices  of  the 
.Jewish  economy  : 

(n)  The  Mosaic  sacrifices  being  them 
selves  typical,  this  view  would 
make  the  ram  the  type  'of  a 
type. 

(b)  If  Isaac  represented  Christ,  then 
Isaac  must  have  represented  God, 
who  freely  gave  His  Son,  and 
received  Him  as  a  sacrifice ; 
whereas  Abraham,  in  obedience 
to  a  command,  ottered  his  son  as 
a  sacrifice. 

(c')  Isaac  was  exempt  from  being  sacri 
ficed,  whereas  Christ  was  actually 
sacrificed. 

b.  The  true  typical  character  of  Abra 

ham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac : 

(a)  Isaac  represented  the  Church  of 
God. 

(I)  As  his  life  wns  forfeited,  so  was 
that  of  the  Church. 

(r)  As  his  life  was  saved  by  a  substi 
tute  of  God's  own  providing,  so 
is  the  Church  saved  in  like 
manner. 

(c/)  As  the  ram  saved  Isaac  by  being 
his   substitute,   so   Christ    saves 
men  by  being  their  substitute. 
The  sacrifices  of  Job  : 
They  were  propitiatory. 
They  were    offered    by   Job   as   a 
priest  interceding  for  his  friends. 


VOL.  II. 

Chapter  XI.     Pp.  1-21. 
SACKIFIC  E — Continued. 

Mosaic  Sacrifices. 

Sacrificial  offerings  : 

The  burnt-offering. 

The  sin-offering. 

The  Passover  : 

The  "sparing." 

The  sprinkling. 

Connection  of  the  Passover  with 
the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt. 

((/)  The  typical  reference  of  the  Pass 
over   to   the    deliverance   to    be 
brought  by  the  Messiah. 
(2.)  Mosaic   sacrifices  — their   character 
and  purpose. 

a.  They  occupied  the  place  of  a  divine 

institute. 

b.  They  enabled  men  to  draw  nigh  to 

God. 

c.  They  had  to  do  with  sin. 
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d.  They  made  propitiation  on  account 

of  sin. 
<-.  They  were  expiatory  or  propitiatory 

by  being  vicarious.     Proofs  and 

illustrations  of  this  : — 
(«)  The  cases  of  detected  murder  and 

of  homicide. 
(6)  The  ceremonial  on  the  great  day  of 

Atonement. 

(c)  All  cases  in  which  hands  were  laid 

on  the  head  of  the  victim. 

(d)  The   word   used    to   indicate  the 

offering  of  a  sacrifice. 

(e)  The     prominence     given    to    the 

"blood,"  in  which  is  the  "life" 
or  "soul,"  in  sacrifice. 
(/)  The    sacrifice   which   expiated   for 
the  sinner  was  his  representative 
as  well  as  his  substitute. 

Chapter  XII.     Pp.  21-3G. 

4.-J  Theories  of  Sacrifice. 

(1.)  The  theory  of  sacrifice  as  a  gift. 

(2.)  The  theory  of  sacrifice  as  involving 
an  actual  transference  of  guilt. 

(3.)  The  theory  of  sacrifice  as  being 
merely  symbolical,  of  which  there 
are  four  forms  : — 

«.  That  sacrifice  was  a  symbol  of  re 
conciliation  between  God  and 
man  by  being  of  the  nature  of  a 
friendly  meal,  to  which  there 
are  the  objections : 

(a)  Admitting    that    part    of    every 

sacrifice  was  eaten  by  the  wor 
shipper,  it  was  not  eaten  at  the 
altar,  but  in  his  own  dwelling. 

(b)~It  was  not  the  case  that  of  all 
sicrifices  offered  a  part  was  eaten 
by  the  offerer  and  his  friends. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  the  most  important  of 
all  sacrifices,  the  burnt-offering, 
no  part  was  eaten  by  the  offerer. 

b.  The  theory  that   sacrifice   was    a 

symbol  of  the  abolition  of  sin 
and  the  reunion  of  the  sinner 
with  God,  to  which  there  are  the 
objections  — 

(«)  That  the  repeated  declaration  of 
Scripture  is  that  reconciliation 
was  made  by  sacrifice. 

(b)  If  sacrifice  was  a  symbol  of  recon 

ciliation  already  made,  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  see  the  use  of  it. 

c.  The  theory    that   sacrifice  was    a 

symbol  of  man's  return  to  God 
in  penitence  and  self-consecra 
tion. 

d.  The  theory  of  sacrifice   as  a  gift 

whereby    man    endeavoured    to 
make  his  imperfect  consecration 
of  himself  to  God  complete. 
(4.)  Attempt  to  construct  a  just  theory 

of  sacrifice : 
a.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  those  con 
nected  with  man's  relation  as  a 
sinner  to  God  as  Moral  Governor. 


b.  Entire  and  unqualified  consecration 

to  God  is  the  first  and  essential 
requisite  in  religion. 

c.  But  in  the  case  of  the  sinner  this 

would  mean  yielding  himself  to 
the  penalty  of  death  denounced 
by  God  against  sin. 

d.  The  only  way  of  escape  from  the 

penalty  is  the  acceptance  by  God 
of  something  in  lieu  of  the 
penalty  that  shall  answer  the 
same  ends  as  would  be  answered 
by  the  infliction  of  it. 

c.  The  question  being  one  belonging 
to  law,  which  views  men  as 
elements  of  one  organic  whole, 
if  the  ends  of  law  be  secured  by 
something  done  by  all  or  only 
one  of  that  whole,  the  result  is 
the  same. 

/.  Hence  emerges  the  doctrine  of  sub 
stitution,  according  to  which  a 
pure  being  voluntarily  submit 
ting  to  death  may  secure  the 
pardon  of  those  who  had  in 
curred  that  penalty. 

g.  By  the  intimation  to  our  first 
parents  of  a  Perfect  Substitute, 
through  whom  all  barriers  to 
man's  consecration  of  himself  to 
God  would  be  removed,  there 
was  provided  a  basis  for  a  religi 
ous  life. 

It.  In  order  to  secure  the  preservation 
of  these  truths,  sacrifice  was 
instituted  to  represent  in  a 
scenic  form  the  principles  of 
religion  in  relation  to  a  sinful 
creature,  and  by  which  men 
were  reminded — 

(a)  That  sin  is  a  terrible  evil ; 

(b)  That  death  is  the  penalty  of  sin ; 

(c)  That  through  a  vicarious  satisfac 

tion  to  the  law  by  means  of  a 
victim  which  God  would  accept, 
sin  could  be  forgiven  ;  and 

(d)  That  the  law  being  satisfied,  recon 

ciliation  is  effected  between  God 
and  the  sinner. 

•">.  The  apprehension  by  the  Jewish 
people  of  the  truths  represented  in 
sacrifice. 

(1.)  A  pious  Jew  would  naturally 
inquire  what  was  specifically  set 
forth  in  sacrifice. 

(2.)  Inasmuch  as  the  ancient  sacrifices 
are  declared  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  to  have  been  a  type  of 
Christ,  they  could  have  been  so 
only  as  they  were  so  understood 
by  those  beholding  them. 

(3.)  The  large  number  of  priests  not 
engaged  in  the  temple  service 
would  seem  to  imply  that 
their  function  was  to  instruct 
the  people  in  the  law,  and  there 
fore  concerning  the  meaning  of 
its  precepts. 
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(4.)  The  prophets  "gave  witness"  to 
Christ,  and  it  may  be  assumed 
they  did  this  by  instructing  the 
people  concerning  the  intima 
tions  of  Him  given  in  sacrificial 
observances. 

(5.)  The  Old  Testament  saints  received 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  for  which 
the  Mosaic  institute  provided  no 
expiation,  and  this  could  there 
fore  have  been  only  on  the 
ground  of  that  atonement  which 
it  prefigured. 

Chapter  XIII.     Pp.  37-50. 

(iii. )  The  Sacrifice  of  Christ. 

1.  Its  relation  to  Ancient  Sacrifices. 
(I.)  The  death  of  Christ  accomplished 
in  reality  that  which  the  ancient 
sacrifices  only  represented  sym 
bolically — the  taking  away  of  sin 
by  a  substitutionary  propitiation. 

a.  The  death  of  Christ  is  represented 

in  Scripture  as  an  event  having 
an  important  purpose. 

b.  The    end    of    Christ's    death    had 

reference  to  man's  benefit. 

c.  It  was  designed  to  benefit  man  by 

taking  away  sin. 
</.   Christ  took  away  sin  by  having  it 

imputed  to  Him,  and  bearing  the 

punishment  due  to  it. 
e.   The  special  benefits  represented  as 

accruing  to  men  through  Christ 

are    redemption    from    sin    and 

reconciliation  to  God. 
(2.)  In  the  death  of  Christ  there  was 

an  actual  accomplishment  of  all 

that   was    predicted    by   Jewish 

sacrifices. 
«.  Passages   in  which   Christ  is  said 

to  have  given  Himself  as  a  "ran 
som-price"  for  men. 
//.  Passages    in   which    believers    are 

represented    as    being    "bought 

with  a  price." 

c.  Passages  in  which  our  Lord's  work 

on  behalf  of  men  is  spoken  of  as 
a  propitiation. 

d.  Passages    in   which    believers    are 

said  to  be  "partakers "  of  Christ's 

death. 
'2.  Names  of  Christ  bearing  on    His 

Sacrificial  Work  : 
(1.)  Saviour. 

(2.)  Captain  or  Author  of  salvation. 
(3.)  "  He  that  sanctifietli." 
(4.)  Mediator. 
(5.)  Shepherd. 

Chapter  XIV.     Pp.  50-84. 

3.  Phrases  descriptive  of  the  Work  of 

Christ  : 

(I.)  Lamb  of  God. 
(2.)  Ransom-price. 
(3.)  A  Curse. 
(4.)  Sin. 
(5.)  Surety,  Propitiation,  Peace. 


4.  I'hrases  designating  the  Design  and 

Effect  of  the  Work  of  Christ : 
(I.)  "For  us." 
(2.)  "For  sins.'' 
(:>.)  Bearing  and  removing  sin. 

5.  L'spressions  setting  fwth  the  Benefits 

accruing  to  men  from  the  Work 
of  Christ  : 

(1.)  Acceptance  with  God. 

(L'.)  Redemption. 

(3.)  Reconciliation,  which  includes  the 
removal  of  obstacles  to  harmony 
with  God,  not  only  on  the  part 
of  men,  but  also  of  God  Himself. 

a.  The  absence  of  statements  to  the 

effect  that  God  is  reconciled  to 
man  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  He  is  the  Author  of  recon 
ciliation. 

b.  Reconciliation  of  God   to   men  is 

implied  in  the  frequent  statement 
that  the  anger  of  God  is  turned 
away  by  Christ. 

r.  The  statement  that  our  reconcilia 
tion  to  God  is  a  bringing  nigh 
of  those  afar  off  from  Him  im 
plies  obstacles  to  reconciliation 
on  the  part  of  God. 

d.  The  emphasis  laid  on  the  death  of 
Christ  can  be  explained  only  on 
the  assumption  that  the  obstacles 
to  reconciliation  were  of  a  judicial 
kind. 

c.  The  references  to  reconciliation  as 

a  boon  conferred  by  God  indi 
cate  that  there  was  something 
requiring  to  be  removed  on  the 
part  of  God. 

/.  The  argument  that  in  Rom.  v.  10 
man's  enmity  to  God  is  implied 
is  inconclusive. 

;/.  The  passages  in  the  X.  T.  in  which 
"  reconciliation  "  occurs  are  such 
as  usually  determine  the  mean 
ing  of  it  to  be  the  removal  of 
obstacles  on  the  part  of  God. 

/(.  The  foregoing  conclusions  do  not 
exclude  the  moral  influence  of 
Christ's  death  in  drawing  men 
to  God. 

0.  The    testimony    of   non-evangel 'iraf 

theologians  in  support  of  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  pro 
pitiatory  merits  of  Christ  as  a 
sacrifice  to  God  offered  for  men's 
sin. 

Chapter  XV.     Pp.  84-101. 

(iv. )  Theories  of  Christ's  Sacrifice — The 
Atonement. 

1.  History  of  Opinion. 

(1. )  Opinions  of  the  Fathers. 

(±)  The  view  of  Anselm,  and  its  influ 
ence  on  succeeding  theologians. 

(3.)  The  view  of  Grotius,  and  the 
modification  of  Anselm's  view 
involved  in  it. 
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(4.)  Summary  of  opinions  since  the 
time  of  Grotius ;  every  theory 
since  then  proceeds  on  one  or 
other  of  the  following  assump 
tions  : — 

a.  That   the   death  of  Christ  was  a 

satisfaction  to  God's  justice  for 
man's  sin. 

b.  That  it  was  a  ground  or  reason  in 

the  divine  government  on  which 
sin  could  be  forgiven. 
C.  That  it  exerts  so  powerful  a  moral 
influence    on    men    as    to   draw 
them  from  sin  to  God. 

Chapter  XVI.     Pp.  101-112. 

2.  Principal  Theories  of  the  Sacrifice 

of  Christ. 
(1.)  The  Hyper-Calvinistic  Theory  : 

a.  Statement  of  the  theory  :  That  the 

work  of  Christ  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  price  paid  for  the  release  of 
man  from  penalties  he  had  in 
curred. 

b.  Statements  and  arguments  adduced 

in  explanation  and  support  of 
the  theory. 

(a)  The  statements  of   Scripture  of  a 

transference  of  men's  punishment 
to  Christ. 

(b)  Christ  endured  all  the  punishment 

of  sin  due  to  us  in  the  curse  and 
sanction  of  the  law. 

(c)  When  God  condemns  sin,  He  con 

demns  it  in  the  very  punishment 
due  to  the  sinner. 

(d)  The  whole  penalty  of  sin  is  death, 

which  Christ  endured  for  us. 

(e)  In  being  made  sin  for  us  lay  the 

very  punishment  of  our  sin  upon 

Christ. 
(/)  His  sufferings  are  so  described  as 

to    indicate    that    He    suffered 

what  was  threatened  to  sin. 
(g)  The  benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ 

are  restricted  to  His  own  people 

only. 
(h)  For  whom  Christ  died,  for  them 

He  is  sponsor,  to  free  them  from 

guilt. 
(/)  For  whom  Christ  died,   for  them 

only  does  He  intercede. 
(j)  For  whom  Christ   died,  for  them 

only  He  merited  grace  and  glory, 

etc. 
(k)  He  died  only  for  those  whom  God 

gave  Him  to  be  saved. 
(I)  Those  for  whom   Christ   died   are 

those   whom   alone    the    Father 

loved,  and  was  pleased  to  endow 

with  spiritual  blessings, 
r.  Chief  objections  to  this  theory  : 

(a)  That  it  is  incompatible   witli  the 

infinite  value  of  the  Saviour's 
propitiatory  work. 

(b)  That  it  is  inconsistent  with  those 

passages  which  state  that  Christ 


was  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
the  world. 

(c)  That  the   salvation    of    the    non- 

elect   becomes  a  natural  impos 
sibility. 

(d)  That  the  invitations  of  the  gospel 

are  without  an  adequate  basis. 


(2.) 
a. 

(a) 


(6) 

(c) 
(d) 


Chapter  XVII.     Pp.  112-120. 

Arminian  or  Remonstrant  Theory. 

Summary  of  the  views  of  Arminius 
and  the  Dutch  Kemonstrants  : 

Christ  died  for  all  and  each  in 
such  a  way  that  His  death  is  not 
only  sufficient  in  itself  in  virtue 
of  its  intrinsic  worth,  but  it  was 
efficiently  offered  for  all  and 
each,  so  that  by  means  of  it  God 
may  act  graciously  towards  the 
human  race. 

Christ  obtained  for  all  and  each 
restitution  into  a  state  of  grace 
and  salvation,  so  that  no  one 
shall  be  obnoxious  to  condemna 
tion  on  account  of  original  sin. 

Christ  endured  death  for  all  with 
out  any  definite  purpose  of  saving 
any  one. 

Christ  obtained  certainly  salvation 
for  no  one,  but  only  acquired 
for  the  Father  plenary  will  and 
power  to  act  with  men  de  novo, 
and  to  prescribe  what  conditions 
He  pleased,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  conditions  depends  on  the 
free  will  of  man. 

The  impetration  of  the  death  of 
Christ  extends  beyond  the  appli 
cation  of  it. 

Arguments  in  support  of  the  Re 
monstrant  theory  : 

Scripture  expressly  declares  in 
many  passages  that  Christ  died 
for  all  men. 

Scripture  expressly  states  that 
Christ's  work  had  for  its  object 
the  saving  of  the  world,  etc., 
which  is  incompatible  with  any 
limitation  of  those  on  whose 
behalf  He  suffered. 

Christ  said  He  came  to  seek  and 
save  the  "lost,"  which  is  incom 
patible  with  the  view  that  He 
came  to  save  only  a  part  of  the 
lost. 

In  some  passages  the  possibility  of 
some  perishing  for  whom  Christ 
died  is  contemplated,  and  con 
sequently  Christ's  death  had 
respect  to  others  than  the  elect 
who  shall  be  saved. 

Scripture  calls  on  all  men  to  be 
lieve  on  Christ  as  an  imperative 
duty,  but  we  can  believe  in  Him 
as  a  Saviour  only  as  we  regard 
His  propitiatory  work  as  valid 
for  our  salvation. 
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(f)  If  Christ  did  not  die  for  all  men, 
no  one  can  be  condemned  for 
unbelief. 

c.  Objections  to  some  of  the  argu 
ments  in  support  of  the  Kemon- 
strant  theory : 

(a)  In  the  argument  based  on  the 
assumption  that  faith  in  Christ 
means  faith  that  He  died  for  us, 
and  that  such  faith  cannot  be 
demanded  except  on  the  assump 
tion  that  He  died  for  us,  it  is 
overlooked  that  the  warrant  for 
faith  is  not  our  knowledge  of 
what  Christ  did,  but  God's  as 
surance  that  on  the  ground  of 
what  He  did  all  who  believe  on 
Him  shall  be  saved. 

(//)  While  the  Arminiaii  theory  does 
justice  to  the  statements  of 
Scripture  respecting  the  relation 
of  Christ's  death  to  all  men.  it 
overlooks  or  sets  aside  the  state 
ments  which  declare  that  Christ 
"gave"  Himself  for  some  in  a 
sense  in  which  He  did  not  give 
Himself  for  all,  and  in  which 
there  is  a  special  reference  to 
these  in  His  atonement. 

Chapter  XVIII.     Pp.  120  138. 

(3.)  Moderate  Calvinistic  theories,  of 
which  there  are  two  principal 
forms,  the  one  of  which  is  that 
God,  having  of  His  sovereign 
grace  determined  to  save  a  cer 
tain  number  of  the  human  race, 
devised  the  atonement  as  the 
means  of  attaining  that  end : 
and  the  other,  that  God  having 
in  His  rectoral  capacity  devised 
the  atonement  as  a  means  of 
reconciling  His  mercy  and  His 
righteousness,  did  as  a  Sovereign 
determine  to  limit  the  universal 
remedy  in  its  application  to  such 
only  as  it  was  His  good  pleasure 
to  bring  unto  salvation. 
a.  Opinions  of  theologians  under  the 
former  head. 

Opinions  under  the  latter. 

Statement  of  the  questions  at  issue 
between  the  two  parties. 

Is  the  atonement,  both  in  its 
general  design  and  special  de 
sign,  to  be  traced  wholly  to  the 
sovereign  love  of  God,  or  are  we 
to  distinguish  between  God  as  a 
ruler  and  as  a  sovereign,  and 
refer  the  design  of  the  atonement 
to  Him  as  a  ruler,  and  the  appli 
cation  of  it  to  His  sovereignty  ? 

Did  the  devising  of  the  atonement 
precede,  or  did  it  follow,  in  the 
order  of  nature,  the  purpose  of 
God  to  save  a  certain  number  of 
the  human  race? 


"U'as  the  atonement  made  for  sin 
or  for  sinners  ? 

The  answers  of  the  one  party  would 
be  that  the  atonement  is  to  be 
referred  wholly  to  the  sovereign 
love  of  God,  —  that  He  deter 
mined  to  save  a  certain  number, 
and  in  older  to  this  provided  the 
atonement  ;  and  that  the  atone 
ment  was  not  so  much  for  sin  as 
for  sinners.  The  answers  of  the 
other  party  would  be  that  the 
atonement  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
rectoral  love  of  God,  who  devised 
the  atonement  as  a  means  of 
manifesting  His  righteousness, 
being  thus  made  for  sin  rather 
than  for  sinners,  and  that  God 
is  free  to  apply  its  benefits  to  all 
whom  He  is  pleased  to  choose. 

Kemarks  on  the  foregoing  distinc 
tions. 

It  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that 
the  work  of  Christ  is  of  infinite 
sufficiency,  but  that  its  actual 
efficiency  is  determined  by  the 
purpose  of  God. 

The  specific  purposed  design  of 
Christ  was  the  salvation  of  His 
own  people,  but  its  aspect  to  the 
world  at  large  is  ecbatic. 

This  double  reference  of  divine 
actings  is  seen  in  other  of  God's 
works. 

Christ  Jesus  having,  admittedly, 
appeared,  acted,  and  suffered  as 
a  substitute  for  men,  He  could 
have  been  so  only  for  those 
actually  saved. 

The  representation  in  Scripture  of 
Christ's  sufferings  as  a  price  paid 
for  the  salvation  of  man  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion. 

As  God  purposes  only  what  He 
actually  does,  and  as  what  He 
actually  does  is  to  save  His 
people  through  the  atonement, 
this  must  be  regarded  as  His 
main  design  in  providing  it. 

( )n  the  doctrine  of  an  indefinite  or 
universal  atonement,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  the  necessity  for  the 
continuoiis  agency  of  Christ  on 
behalf  of  His  people. 

The  view  adopted — that  the  work 
of  Christ,  though  of  infinite 
value,  and  having  many  import 
ant  ends  to  answer  in  the  divine 
administration,  was  yet  in  its 
original  purpose  and  main  design 
intended  to  secure  the  redemp 
tion  of  Christ's  own  people. 

General  propositions  regarding  the 
twofold,  aspect  of  Christ's  work. 

The  work  of  Christ  has  a  general 
and  a  special  design. 

In  the  former  it  had  respect  to  all 
men  ;  in  the  latter,  to  the  elect. 
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(c)  The   former  respects   God   as  the 

moral  Governor  of  all ;  the  latter 
respects  God  as  the  gracious 
Father  of  His  people. 

(d)  The  former  respects  the  covenant 

of  grace  ;  the  latter  respects  the 
covenant  of  redemption. 

(e)  In  virtue  of  the  former,  God  con 

tinues  to  the  race  providential 
blessings  forfeited  by  sin,  the 
benefits  of  Christianity  in  its 
outward  influences  and  social 
bearings  ;  in  virtue  of  the  latter, 
God  confers  upon  those  whom 
He  has  chosen  faith,  repentance, 
pardon,  justification,  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  eternal  life. 
(/)  In  virtue  of  the  former,  all  men 
may  be  freely  invited  to  come  to 
Christ,  because  there  is  suffi 
ciency  in  His  atoning  work  to 
meet  the  case  of  all ;  in  virtue  of 
the  latter,  believers  may  be  ex 
horted  to  confidence,  gratitude, 
and  obedience. 

Chapter  XIX.     Pp.  138-164. 

(4.)  Recent  theories  of  the  sacrifice  of 

Christ. 
<i.  The  Socinian  theory. 

b.  Theory   of  the  design  of  Christ's 

work  as  a  revelation  to  men  of 
God  the  Father. 

c.  Theory  of  Dr.  M  'Leod  Campbell — 

that  Christ  atoned  for  man's  sin 
by  making  it  His  own,  and  by  a 
sincere  and  adequate  repentance 
making  expiation  for  it. 

(a)  It  rests  on  two  assumptions  which 

are  unintelligible — that  Christ 
was  identified  with  humanity, 
and  that  He  made  confession  of 
man's  sin  with  deep  contrition 
and  sincere  repentance. 

(b)  Admitting  these  assumptions,  they 

furnish  no  expiation  for  sin. 

(c)  If   the   sufferings  of   Christ   were 

not  propitiatory,  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  commending  God's 
love  to  us. 

(d)  On  this  theory  it  is  impossible  to 

account  for  the  suffering  and 
death  of  Christ. 

d.  Theory  of  Dr.  liuslmell— that  God, 
by  an  act  of  self-sacrifice,  was 
enabled  to  be  at  one  with  the 
sinner  and  forgive  him  ;  that 
forgiveness  is  obtained  only  when 
sin  is  remitted  ;  and  that  remis 
sion  of  sin  is  not  the  cancelling 
of  guilt,  but  the  utter  removal  of 
sin  from  the  sinner. 

(a)  The  view  of  remission  of  sins  in 

volved  in  this  theory  is  unscrip- 
tural. 

(b)  The  assumption  of  the  theory  that 

"to  justify"    means    to   make 


morally  good  is  also  unsupported 
by  Scripture. 

(c)  The  theory   wholly    mistakes   the 

nature  of  that  which  needed  to 
be  removed  ere  sin  could  be  re 
mitted,  and  God  and  the  sinner 
reconciled. 

(d)  It  inverts  the  ordo  salutis  by  re 

presenting  sanctification  as  pre 
ceding  justification,  which  is 
unscriptural. 

(e)  It  involves  a  denial  of  the  necessity 

of  divine  influence  in  regenera 
tion  and  sanctification,  by  repre 
senting  the  influence  of  Christ  as 
operating  directly  through  ordi 
nary  channels. 

c.  Theory  of  Mr.  Maurice  —  that 
Christ  was  identified  with 
humanity,  and  that  His  work 
was  one  great  act  of  self-sacrifice 
to  illustrate  the  principle  of  self- 
sacrifice  as  due  to  God  by  all  His 
intelligent  creatures,  and  con 
stituting  their  true  dignity  and 
excellence  as  moral  beings. 

(a)  Self-sacrifice  has  no  moral    value 

apart  from  the  end  of  it. 

(b)  The  end  of  Christ's  self  -  sacrifice 

being,  according  to  the  theory, 
the  mere  endurance  of  the  pains 
of  sacrifice,  it  is  resolved  into  a 
mere  example  of  suffering  as  an 
end  in  itself — both  of  which  are 
unscriptural. 

/.  Theory  of  Mr.  F.  Eobertson— that 
Christ,  as  a  partaker  of  human 
ity,  suffered  by  coming  into  con 
flict  with  evil,  and  by  His  suffer 
ing  overcame  it. 

(<i)  Christ  could  not  both  have  been 
overcome  (or  "  torn  in  pieces  ") 
by  evil,  and  have  overcome  it. 

(I)  The  sufferings  of  Christ  being, 
according  to  the  theory,  such  as 
came  upon  Him  necessarily  in 
His  conflict  with  evil,  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  them. 

(c)  The  assumption  of  the  theory,  that 

evil  can  be  crushed  only  by 
suffering  from  it,  is  supported 
by  neither  reason  nor  Scripture. 

(d)  It  is  a  misconception  of  the  work 

of  Christ  to  represent  its  primary 
end  as  the  overcoming  of  evil. 
{(•)  The  theory  does  not  show  in  what 
way  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
were  conducive  to  deliverance 
from  evil. 

Chapter  XX.     Pp.  165-176. 

3.  Principles  upon  which  a  theory  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  may  be  con 
structed. 

(1.)  Go;l,  as  the  moral  Governor  of  the 
universe,  must  always  act  in  a 
manner  perfectly  consistent  with 
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Himself,  and  with  that  govern 
ment  which  is  but  an  expression 
of  Himself. 

(2.)  Sin  being  abhorrent  to  His  nature 
and  a  transgression  of  His  law, 
He  must  ever  act  with  regard  to 
it  so  as  to  manifest  His  abhor 
rence  of  sin,  and  to  uphold  the 
stability  and  honour  of  His 
government. 

(3.)  God  is  no  less  under  obligation, 
from  the  perfection  of  His 
nature,  to  pity  the  sinner. 

(4.)  AVe  may  therefore  conclude  that 
Clod  will  interpose  for  man's 
deliverance. 

(:">.)  Though  it  is  not  competent  for  us 
to  determine  in  what  way  the 
mercy  of  God  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  His  abhorrence  of  sin  and 
with  His  obligations  to  uphold 
His  own  law,  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  fix  on  certain  conditions  with 
out  which  such  reconciliation 
cannot  be  effected,  such  as — 
a.  That  the  mercy  of  God  must  be  so 
exercised  as  to  preserve  entire 
the  honour  and  authority  of 
the  law  which  has  been 
broken. 

//.  That  some  adequate  compensation 
must  be  made  on  behalf  of  the 
sinner  which  shall  uphold  the 
honour  and  authority  of  the  law  ; 
and 

c.  That  such  adequate  compensation 
can  be  made  only  through  the 
vicarious  agency  of  another. 

(G.)  All  these  conditions  are  fulfilled 
in  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ. 

Chapter  XXI.     Pp.  17C-1S7. 

4.  The  Moral  Influence  of  the  sacrifice 

of  Christ. 

(1.)  Its  accordance  with  man's  deepest 
moral  convictions. 

(2.)  The  view  it  gives  of  God  fitted  to 
influence  man  powerfully  for 
good. 

(3.)  The  view  it  gives  of  the  love  of 
Christ  calculated  powerfully  to 
affect  the  heart  and  lead  to  sal 
vation. 

(4.)  The  view  it  gives  of  the  evil  of  sin 
and  the  necessity  of  holiness 
fitted  to  exert  a  powerful  moral 
influence  on  man. 

5.  Summary   of  inferences  respecting 

the  Atonement : 

(I.)  As  to  the  nature  of  the  atone 
ment  ; 

(2.)  As  to  its  necessity  ;  and 

(3.)  As  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  made,  in  respect  of  its 

a.  Sufficiency,  and  in  respect  of  its 

b.  Design. 


Chapter  XXII.     Pp.  187-198. 

ii.  THE  INTERCESSION  OF  CHRIST. 
(i.)  Priestly  intercession  in  the  Mosaic 

dispensation. 
(ii.)  Christ's  intercession. 

1.  The    fact    of    it,    as    declared    in 

Scripture. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  intercession. 

3.  For  whom  Christ  intercedes. 

4.  He  is  the  only  Intercessor. 

Chapter  XXIII.     Pp.  198  212. 

II.  THE  PROPHETIC  OFFICE  OF  CHRIST. 
III.  THE  KINGLY  OFFICE  OF  CHRIST. 
i.  The  relation  of  Christ's  kinghood 

to  His  priesthood, 
ii.   The    distinction   of    His    kingship 

from  His  divine  sovereignty, 
iii.   The  kingdom  of  Christ,  as, 
(i.)  In  its  general  administration,  em 
bracing  the  universe  ; 
(ii.)  In  its  special  administration,  iden 
tified  with  His  Church,  of  which 
Christ  is 

1.  The  Founder, 

2.  Ruler,  and 

3.  Protector. 

(iii.)  The  spirituality  of  Christ's  king 
dom. 

(iv.)  Its  relation  to  earthly  states  or 
kingdoms. 

(v.)  The  consummation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ. 

PART  IV.— SOTERIOLOGY. 

FIRST  DIVISION.— THE  DIVINE  PURPOSE 
CONCERNING  THE  SALVATION  OF  MEN. 

Chapter  I.     213  221. 
Preliminary — 

1.  The  Nature  of  Salvation. 

(1.)  It  consists  in  the  restoration  of  man 
to  God  s  favour,  and  likeness  to 
Him. 

(2.)  Three  things  necessary  to  this: 

a.  The  remission  of  Adam's  guilt  to 

the  race. 

b.  The  remission  of  sins  to  the   in 

dividual  sinner,  and  his  accept 
ance  into  the  divine  favour. 

c.  The  restoration  of  the  sinner  to  the 

divine  likeness. 

2.  The  Conditions  of  Salvation. 

(1.)  Man's  salvation  must  come  from 
God  ;  for 

a.  The  evils  from  which  man  suffers 

are  such  as  to  preclude  his  sal 
vation  originating  with  himself. 

b.  The  removal  of  these  evils  involves 

action  on  the  part  of  God,  which 
only  He  Himself  can  determine. 

c.  The  work  of  moral  renovation  must 

be  the  work  of  God. 
(2.)  The   methods   pursued   in   accom 
plishing   the  salvation    of    man 
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must  be  such  as  shall  do  no 
violence  to  his  natural  constitu 
tion. 

Chapter  II.     Pp.  221-228. 

I.  THE  GENERAL  BENEVOLENCE  OF  GOD, 

which  is  shown  in 

i.  The  divine  compassion  for  man. 

ii.  The  desire  of  God  for  the  salvation 
of  man. 

iii.  The  mission  of  His  Son  to  men. 

iv.  In  the  sparing  of  the  race,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  capacity  for 
moral  improvement  and  restora 
tion. 

Chapter  III.     Pp.  228-236. 

II.  THE  SPECIAL  BENEVOLENCE  OF  GOD. 

(I.)  ELECTION. 

i.  Classification  of  Opinions.  Opinions 
of 

(i.)  The  Socinians and  Lower  Arminians. 

(ii.)  The  High  Calvinists. 

(iii. )  The  Evangelical  Arminians. 

(iv. )  The  Moderate  Calvinists. 
ii.  The  Election  of  Israel.     Inferences 
from  passages — 

(i. )  That  Israel  enjoyed  peculiar  privi 
leges,  and  were  the  objects  of  a 
special  love. 

(ii. )  These  privileges  and  this  love  were 

common  to  all  Israel, 
(iii. )  The  blessings  thus   conferred,  and 
the  love  thus  shown,  were  all  in 
consequence  of  an  act  of  choice 
on  the  part  of  God. 

(iv. )  This   choice  was   altogether   sove 
reign. 

Chapter  IV.     Pp.  237-285. 

(II.)  THE    ELECTION     OF     BELIEVERS. 
Inferences  from  passages  : 

i.  Believers  stand  in  a  peculiar  and 

endeared  relation  to  God. 
ii.  This  special  relation  is  the  result  of 
a  choice  or  election  of  them  by 
Him. 

iii.  This  election  is  eternal. 
iv.  It   is   a    choice    of    believers    "  in 

Christ." 

v.  The  election  is  purely  sovereign. 
The  opinion  that  it  has  its  ground 
in  God's  foresight  of  the  faith 
and  obedience  of  certain  persons 
is  exposed  to  the  following 
objections  :— 

(i.)  It  cannot  be   reconciled   with  the 
terms  in  Scripture  affirming  the 
perfect  gratuitousness  of  election, 
(ii. )  It    is    irreconcilable     with    those 
passages  which  represent  faith, 
piety,  and  holiness  as  ends  con 
templated    in    the    election    of 
believers, 
(iii.)  It  is  inconsistent  witli  the  repre- 


(ii.) 


(iii.) 


sentation  in  Scripture  of  election 
as  a  difficult  and  mysterious 
subject. 

It  leads  to  Pelagianism,  by  making 
the  act  of  man  determine  his 
own  salvation. 

If  this  opinion  be  correct,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  to  what 
the  subjects  of  faith  and  obedi 
ence  are  elected. 

The  divine  purpose  in  election  had 
respect  to  the  actual  salvation  of 
those  elected. 

Proof  passages. 

The  opinion  and  arguments  of  those 
who  hold  that  election  is  not  to 
actual  salvation,  but  to  the 
means  and  opportunity  of  obtain 
ing  it : 

Argument  from  the  analogy  be 
tween  the  ancient  Israel  aud  the 
people  of  God. 

Argument  that  salvation  being  de 
pendent  on  the  right  use  of 
means,  election  can  only  be  to 
these  means. 

Objections  to  this  view  : 

It  is  incompatible  with  those  state 
ments  of  Scripture  which  repre 
sent  salvation  as  an  evidence  of 
election,  and 

"With  those  statements  which  re 
present  heaven  as  a  place  pre 
pared  from  eternity  for  the 
people  of  Christ. 

No  difficulties  are  removed,  or 
advantages  gained,  by  adopting 
this  view. 

The  divine  election  is  an  election 
of  persons,  and  not  of  communi 
ties  or  nations. 

In  election  God  had  respect  to  men, 
not  simply  as  creatures,  but  as 
fallen  creatures. 

Theological  dogmas  arising  from 
this  distinction. 

Proof  passages. 

Summary  of  their  testimony  : 

They  teach  nothing  incompatible 
with  the  doctrine  that  it  is  only 
for  sin  that  men  are  doomed  to 
perdition. 

There  is  nothing  in  them  to  show 
that  God  operates  directly  on 
the  minds  of  any  to  cause  them 
to  be  sinful. 

There  is  nothing  in  them  support 
ing  the  doctrine  that  God  decrees 
the  ruin  of  any  on  the  ground  of 
their  foreseen  guilt. 

There  is  no  ground  in  them  for  the 
doctrine  of  a  decree  of  preterition 
in  reference  to  the  unsaved. 

What  it  is  that  God  decrees  in  the 
case  of  the  unsaved. 


Chapter  V.     Pp.  286-29G. 
ix.  General  Observation*. 


(ii.) 

(iii.) 

1. 
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Divine  foreknowledge  is  founded 
upon  divine  predestination. 

Divine  election  is  involved  in  the 
covenant  of  redemption. 

The  turning-point  of  the  question 
between  Calvinists  and  Arminians 
— Does  the  actual  salvation  of 
any  sinner  originate  with  him 
self  or  with  God  ? 

The  Practical  Uses  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Election. 

Election  not  to  be  so  conceived  as 
to  be  confounded  with  fatalism. 

It  is  in  its  practical  bearings  that 
the  doctrine  is  referred  to  in 
Scripture,  viz. : 

As  a  motive  to  gratitude. 

As  enforcing  humility. 

As  a  strong  inducement  to  practical 
godliness. 

As  a  support  under  temptation, 
etc. 


Father  and  the  Son  :    The  Pro 

cession  of  the  Spirit. 
(i.)  History  of  the  dogma. 
(ii.  )  Objections  to  the  dogma. 


Chapter  VI.     Pp.  290  306. 

SECOND  DIVISION*. — THE  DIVINE  PUR 
POSE  IN  ITS  FULFILMENT. 

I.  THE  PERSON  OF  THE  HOLT  SPIRIT. 

i.  Names  given  to  the  Holt/  Spirit. 
(i.)  The  meaning  of  the  term  "  Spirit  " 

in  the  Scriptures. 

(ii.)  The  adjuncts  by  which  this  term 
is  more  clearly  defined  in  Scrip 
ture  : 

1.    "Spirit  of  God." 
-.   "  Spirit  of  Christ." 
.'!.   "  Holy  Spirit." 

Chapter  VII.     Pp.  300  318. 

ii.   The  Dfitii  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
(i.)  The  "  Holy  Spirit"  and  "  Spirit  of 
God "   used    interchangeably    in 
Scripture, 
(ii.)  Divine  Omniscience  ascribed  to  the 

Holy  Spirit, 
(iii. )  IJouii'lU-ss   Power   ascribed  to  the 

Holy  Spirit. 

(iv.)  The  Holy  Spirit  is  joined  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  as  the  object 
of  religious  worship. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as 

being  sinned  against  by  men. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as 
the  author  of  spirituvl  gifts  to 
men. 

ii. )  Objections   to    the    Deity  of    the 
Holy  Spirit : 

1.  That  so  little  is  said  in  Scripture 

of  the  adoration  or  worship  of 
the  Spirit. 

2.  That   Ho   is  represented  as  being 

subordinate  to  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  as  proceeding  from  them, 
and  sent  by  them. 

Chapter  VIII.     Pp.  319-329. 
ii.   Tltc  Relation   of  the  Spirit  to  the 


II. 

(I.) 

(II.) 

i. 

(i.) 

(ii.) 
(iii.) 

(iv.  ) 


Chapter  IX.     Pp.  329-343. 

THE  "\VOUK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  SPIRIT  IN 
NATURE. 

THE  "\VOHK  OF  THE  SPIRIT  IN  THK 
ECONOMY  OF  REDEMPTION. 

Extraordinary  Operations  of  the 
Spirit  —  Inspiration. 

The  divinity  of  the  Scriptures  lies 
in  the  substance  of  their  contents, 
and  not  in  the  words  in  which 
these  are  expressed. 

The  divine  control  was  exercised  so 
as  not  to  supersede  the  peculiar 
mental  and  personal  character 
istics  of  each  writer. 

The  divine  aid  given  to  the  sacred 
writers  was  not  such  as  to  raise 
them  above  the  prevailing  notions 
of  their  time  on  matters  outside 
religion. 

The  writers,  except  when  they  for 
mally  announce  a  message  from 
God,  write  like  men  expressing 
what  was  in  their  own  conscious 
ness. 

In  consequence  of  the  predominant 
subjectivity  of  the  writers,  their 
statements  of  doctrine  are  some 
times  partial,  though  always 
reconcilable  with  each  other. 

In  regard  to  matters  of  fact  and 
history,  discrepancies  of  statement 
between  the  different  writers,  and 
sometimes  in  the  writers  of  the 
same  author,  are  to  be  found  in 
Scripture. 

Conclusion  based  on  the  foregoing 
considerations  :  that  the  inspira 
tion  of  the  sacred  writers  is  the 
result  of  the  acting  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  on  their  minds  so  as  to 
leave  them  free  to  utter  what 
was  in  their  minds,  yet  so  as  to 
preserve  them  from  making  any 
statement  inconsistent  with  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Bible  WAS 
written. 


( 'liapter  X.     Pp.  343-3G1. 

ii.    The    Ordinary    Operations    of   the. 

Spirit. 

(i.)  Divine    influence  —  Common    and 
special  grace. 

1.  The  Arminian  doctrine. 

2.  The  Calvinistic  doctrine. 

:i.   The  relation  of  the   Divine  Word 
and  Spirit  in  their  operations  on 
men's  minds. 
(1.)  The  word  of  God  is  not  to  be  re- 
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garded  as  impotent  to  effect  that 
for  which  it  is  sent  forth,  but 

(2.)  Scripture  distinctly  asserts  that 
it  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  accom 
plish  the  end  for  which  it  is 
designed. 

(3.)  The  word,  to  be  effectual,  must  be 
applied  so  as  to  produce  the 
result  intended  by  it. 

(4.)  No  additional  power  is  given  to  the 
word  itself  so  as  to  effect  man's 
salvation. 

(5.)  The  work  of  the  Spirit  is  not  in 
giving  added  power  to  the  word, 
but  in  removing  from  the  mind 
of  man  that  which  obstructs  its 
operation. 

Chapter  XL     Pp.  301-369. 

(ii.)  Tlie  Design  of  the  Spirit's   Work: 

the  ordo  salutis. 
(iii. )  The  work  of  the  Spirit  in  bringing 

men  into  Divine  Sonship. 

1.  Vocation  or  Calling. 

(1.)  The  divine  sonship  to  which  men 

are  called. 
(2.)  What  it  is: 
<t.  That  those  who  enjoy  it  are  the 

objects  of  God's  special  love. 
l>.  That    it    implies    resemblance    to 

God. 

<•.  That  it  implies  that  those  who  are 

the  possessors  of  it  are  the  objects 

of  God's  special  care,  protection, 

and  blessing. 

d.  That  they  have  secured  a  divine 

heirship. 

(3.)  In  what  way  a  believer  becomes  a 
child  of  God :  the  doctrine  of 
adoption,  and  objections  to  it. 

Chapter  XII.     Pp.  370-384. 

2.  Regeneration. 

(1.)  Description  of  it  in  the  Xew  Testa 
ment. 

The   relation    of    regeneration    to 
repentance  and  conversion. 

Chapter  XIII.     Pp.  3S5-40G. 

3.  Justification. 
(1.)  Its  nature. 

a.  The  statements  of  Scripture  regard 
ing  justification. 
l>.  The  view  of  justification  presented 

by  these  statements. 
(a)  The   distinction  between  justifica 
tion  as  an  act  and  as  a  state. 
The  distinction  between  universal 

and  particular  justification. 
(c)  Both  justification  and  the  righteous 
ness  into  which  the  sinner  thereby 
enters  are  of  a  legal  character. 
(2.)  The  ground  of  justification. 
a.  The  statements  of  Scripture. 
h.  The  connection  between  the  enjoy 


ment  of  justification  and  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  enjoyed. 

(a)  Opinions  of  theologians  : 

a..  That  there  was  an  actual  transfer 
ence  of  guilt  to  Christ,  and  of 
Christ's  righteousness  to  the 
sinner. 

/3.  That  there  was  an  imputation  of  the 
sin  of  men  to  Christ,  and  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  to  men. 

y.  That  men  are  treated  as  righteous 
for  the  sake  of  Christ. 

8.  That  men  are  actually  made  right 
eous  through  Christ. 

(b)  Remarks   on   these   views,   to  the 

lust  of  which  there  are  the  objec 
tions — 

«.  While  professedly  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  imputation,  it  can 
escape  from  it  only  by  the  sup 
position  that  justification  is  by 
works. 

£.  It  overlooks  the  necessity  of  cancel 
ling  past  guilt. 

y.  It  implies  that  Chiist  had  the  germ 
of  sin  in  Him  in  being  made  sin 
for  us,  even  as  (by  the  opinion) 
men  are  held  to  have  the  germ 
of  righteousness  by  faith  in 
Christ. 

>.  It  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture  that  the  death  of  Christ 
is  the  ground  of  justification. 

Chapter  XIV.     Pp.  407^28. 

(3.)  The  Medium     of    Justification: 

Faith. 

a.  The  Nature  of  Faith. 
6.  The   Object   of   Faith  —  the    Lord 

Jesus  Christ. 

(a)  The     equivalent    expressions    for 

faith  in  the  N.  T.  indicate  that 
it  is  an  act  implying  desire, 
choice,  acquiescence,  trust. 

(b)  Mere  belief  being  simply  a  kind  of 

knowledge,  more  than  this  is 
required  for  salvation. 

(c)  The  prominence  given  in  the  O.  T. 

to  trust  in  God  as  the  quality  of 
those  held  to  be  righteous. 

(d)  The  stress  our  Lord  laid  on  faith 

on  the  part  of  those  on  whose 
behalf  He  performed  miracles. 

(e)  The   example  of  Abraham's  faith, 

which   was  essentially   trust    in 
God. 
C.  What  is  implied  in  trust  in  Christ : 

(a)  Having  right  thoughts  concerning 

Him  and  His  work,  knowing  the 
truth  concerning  Him,  and  hold 
ing  it  for  true. 

(b)  Realizing  His  Person,  Agency,  and 

sufficiency  as  a  Saviour. 

(c)  An  earnest  desire  for  salvation. 

(d)  Yielding   to  Christ,    and   reposing 

with  implicit  confidence  in  Him 
for  salvation. 
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(4.)  Summary  of  Opinion  on  the  Doctrine 

of  Justification  bit  Faith, 
(t.  Views  of  theologians. 
/(.  Remarks  on  these  : 

(a)  Objection   to  the   statement   that 

reconciliation  with  ( iod  is  effected 
by  Christ  fulfilling  the  law  in 
the  place  of  man. 

(b)  Objection    to    the   view    of    faith 

which  is  given  as  being  merely 
an  intellectual  act. 


Chapter  XV.     Pp.  428-459. 

4.  Sanctification. 
(1.)  Its  nature. 

a.  It  has  a  positive  and  negative  side, 
the  change  involved  in  it  being 
a  loving  pursuit  of  the  good,  and 
a  renunciation  of  sin  in  the  love 
and  practice  of  it. 

1>.  The  change  involved  in  it  is  uni 
versal. 

i\  The  change  is  progressive. 

(/.  Though  ever  tending  to  perfection, 
the   process   of  sanctification   is 
never  completed  on  earth. 
(2.)  Sanctification — its  causes. 

a.  The  primary  cause — God. 
(a)  Sanctification  ascribed  in  Scripture 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  His  special 
work. 

(6)  The  agency  of  man  in  his  sanctifi 
cation. 

(f)  Views     of    theologians    regarding 


divine    and    human    agency    in 
sanctification. 

l>.  The  secondary  cause  of  sanctifica 
tion — the  divine  word. 

(a)  Its  power  and   adaptation   as   an 

agent  in  sanctitication. 

(b)  The   relation    of    the    Spirit    and 

"\Vord  in  sanctification. 

(c)  The  "Word  of  God  the  only  agent 

in  conjunction  with  the  Spirit  in 
effecting  sanctification. 
(3.)  Sanctification- -its  results. 

a.  Description  of  these  in  Scripture. 

(a)  Good  works  are  the  proper  charac 

teristic  of  the  Christian  life. 

(b)  They    are  the   proper   effect    and 

evidence  of  the  purifying  of  the 
people  of  Christ  for  Himself. 

(c)  They  are  the  end  for  which  believers 

are  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus. 

b.  The  import  of  the  phrase  "good 

works." 

r.  The  necessity  of  good  works. 
(4.)  Sanctification — its  relation  to  sal 
vation,  in  being 

a.  The   end   and    design   of    Christ's 

propitiatory  work. 

b.  The  object  of  the  divine  will. 

c.  The  end  and  design  of  God's  pur 

poses  of  grace  in  redemption. 

d.  A  necessary  consequence  of  faith 

in,  and  union  with,  Christ. 

c.  The  necessary  result  of  the  energy 
and  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

/.  Involved  in  the  very  nature  of  sal 
vation. 
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XIV.—  i.  118.  XV.—  ii.  297.  XVII.— 
ii.  354.  XVIII.-i.  33.  XIX.  -ii.  238, 
364.  XXL—  i.  33;  ii.  53.  XXII.— 
i.  269.  XXVIII.—  i.  439;  ii.  298. 
XXIX.—  ii.  20.  XXXI.-ii.  299,  330. 
XXXII—  i.  37,  115.  XXXIII.—  i.  31,  362. 

LEVITICUS.—  I.—  ii.  11,  13,  14.  IV.— 
ii.  11,  15.  V.—  ii.  12,  63.  VI.  -ii.  14, 
16.  VII.—  i.  297;  ii.  12.  X.—  ii.  12. 
XL—  i.  78.  XIV.—  i.  480;  ii.  12,  13, 
14.  XVI.—  ii.  3,  6,  16,  189.  XVII.  — 
i.  280;  ii.  10,  13,  20,63,  188.  XXL  — 
ii.  12.  XXIIL—  ii.  3,  59.  XXIV.—  i. 
349.  XXV.-ii.  53,  59. 

NUMBERS.—  V.—ii.  59,  G3.  VI.—  i.  121. 
XL—  ii.  330.  XV.—  i.  437.  XVIII.— 
i.  280.  XXIL—  i.  118.  XXIIL—  i.  32, 
SO.  XXV.—  ii.  57.  XXVIIL—  ii.  14. 
XXIX.—  ii.  3.  XXXII.  —ii.  168. 

DEUTERONOMY.—  IV.—  i.  88,  231.  VI. 
—  i.  88,  281.  VII.—  ii.  231,  364.  IX.— 
ii.  231.  XV.—  i.  269.  XVIIL—  i.  339  ; 
ii.  199.  XlX.-i.  33.  XXL—  ii.  19,  56, 
57.  XXIL—  i.  278.  XXV.—  i.  239. 
XXXII.-i.  39,  40.  XXXIII.  —ii.  2,  3, 
354. 

JOSHUA.—  IX.—  i.  278.  XXIV.—  i. 
115. 

JUDGES.—  XL—  i.  89.  XIIL—  i.  118. 
XV  —  ii.  297,  298. 


RUTH.— I.— i.  39. 

1  SAMUEL.— XIV.— ii.   234.      XV.— 
:  ii.  381.     XVI.— ii.  330,  331.    XXVIIL— 
i  i.  33. 

2  SAMUEL.— XVIIL— ii.  107.    XIX.— 
i.  280.     XXL— ii.  57.     XXIIL— ii.  300. 

1  KINGS.— VIII.— i.  59, 142,  201.    XL 
ii.   189.      XVII.  —  i.    172.      XVIIL— ii. 
153. 

2  KINGS.— XII.— i.  435.   XX.— ii.  189. 
XXIIL -ii.  189. 

1  CHRONICLES. — II. — i.  31.      IV.— i. 
31.     VII.— i.  31. 

2  CHRONICLES.— VI.— i.  201.    XVI.— 
i.  69. 

EZRA.— VIII.— ii.  167. 

NEHEMIAH.— IX.— i.  120,  391. 

JOB.— L— i.  485 ;  ii.  297.  IV.— i.  279 ; 
ii.  298.  VII.— i.  272.  IX.— ii.  297. 
XL— i.  21,  62.  XII.— i.  33,  72, 141, 142. 
XIV.-  i.  144,  201,  317.  XV.— i.  201, 
271.  XX.— i.  313.  XXVI. — ii.  299, 
330.  XXVII. —ii.  299.  XXVIIL -i. 
67.  XXXII. —ii.  330.  XXXIII.  —  ii. 
330.  XXXIV.- i.  142.  XXXVII. — 
i.  21.  XLIL— i.  485. 

PSALMS.—  L— ii.  248,  297.  II.— ii.  201. 
V.— i.  34.  VII.— ii.  167.  VIIL-i.  80, 
161.  IX.-ii.  167.  X.— i.  27.  XL  — 
i.  78.  XIV.— i.  197,  200.  XVI.-i.  170, 
171,  339,  340.  XVIII.-i.  35,  116. 
XIX.  -  i.  1G1 ;  ii.  358,  383, 449.  XXIL— 
i.  339,  340.  XXXL— i.  80.  XXXIL— 
i.  2SO,  281.  XXXIIL— i.  67,  74,  76,  80, 
132  ;  ii.  299,  322.  XXXIV.— i.  142,  339, 
340.  XXXVI. —i.  391.  XLL— i.  339, 
340.  XLIIL— i.  59,  67.  XLIV.— ii. 
196.  XLV.—  i.  118;  ii.  201.  L.— ii.  22. 
LL— i.  120,  272  ;  ii.  2,  331,  386.  LXVIII. 
— i.  27.  LXIX.— i.  339,  340.  LXXIII. 
— i.  142.  LXXV.— i.  141  ;  ii.  167. 
LXXVL— i.  31.  LXXVIL— i.  35;  ii. 
298.  LXXVIIL— i.  115.  LXXX1L— 
i.  33.  LXXXIV.— i.  16.  LXXXIX.— 
i.  339  ;  ii.  204.,  XC.— i.  40,  56.  XCL— 
i.  39,  144.  XCIL— i.  161.  XCVIL— 
i.  39.  XCVIIL— i.  82.  XCIX.— i.  27. 
CIL— i.  40,  56,  57,  272,  383.  CIIL  — 
i.  82.  CIV.— i.  72,  80,  161 ;  ii.  298,  297, 
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330.  CVI.-i.  281.  CX.— i.  118;  ii. 
208.  CXVIII.— i.  439.  CXIX.— i.  82, 
391;ii-358.  CXXIV.— i.  116.  CXXXII. 
— i.  339.  CXXXV.— i.  76.  CXXXVIII. 
— i.  34.  CXXXIX.— i.  59,  61,  67,  69; 
ii.  300,  310.  CXLI.— ii.  189.  CXLIV.— 
iL  233.  CXLV.— i.  62,  82.  CXLVI. 
— i.  27.  CXLVII.— i.  67,  68,  142. 
CXLVIIL— i.  132,  141. 

PROVERBS.— I. -i.  312.  III.— i.  161. 
V.— i.  312.  VIII.— i.  141.  XIII. -ii. 
53.  XV.— i.  67.  78.  XVL-ii.  273. 
XX.— i.  210.  XXIII. -ii.  168.  XXV.— 
ii.  298. 

ECCLESIASTES.— III.— i.  57.  VII.— 
i.  201. 

ISAIAH.— I.— ii.  22, 154.  II.— i.  434. 
III.— i.  313.  VI.— i.  117,  121 ;  ii.  382. 
VII.— i.  339.  IX.— i.H8;ii.  201.  XL  — 
i.  297,  339  ;  ii.  331.  XIII. -i.  39.  XIV. 
-i.  40.  XVI.-i.  35,  116.  XXII.— 
i.  26.  XXIX.— i.  67.  XXXI.— ii.  298. 
XXXII.— ii.  330.  XXXV.— i.  339. 
XL.— i.  40,  52,  56,  68,  73,  78,  345 ;  ii.  49. 
XLL— i.  56.  XLII.— i.  67,  339 ;  ii.  331. 
XLIII.— i.  67,  273.  XLIV.— i.  32,  67, 
88,  158.  XLV.— i.  21,  88,  230 ;  ii.  355. 
XL VI.—  i.  67,  82.  XL VIII. —ii.  300. 
XLIX.— i.  341.  LIIL— i.  201,  317,  339, 
340,  341,  448 ;  ii.  9,  38,  39,  51,  63,  64, 
67,  75,  107,  108,  190.  LVIL— i.  177. 
LIX.— i.  116.  LX.-L  118;  ii.  49. 
LXL— i.  339;  ii.  331.  LXIII.— i.  122; 
ii.  234,  300.  LXIV.— i.  158. 

JEREMIAH.— I.— i.  67;  ii.  189.  VII.— 
ii.  189.  IX.— i.  82.  X.— i.  142;  ii. 
234.  XIII.— i.  323.  XVI.— i.  67. 
XVII.— i.  67,  317,  371.  XXIII.— i.  59, 
339;  ii.  358,  449.  XXIV.— ii.  359. 
XXXII.— i.  27.  XXXVIII.— i.  70. 
XLIX.-ii.  49.  L.— i.  27  ;  ii.  49. 

LAMENTATIONS.— III.— i.  297. 

EZEKIEL.— III.— i.  70.  IV.— ii.  63. 
X.— i.  39.  XIV.— i.  116;  ii.  63.  XVI. 
— ii.  222.  XVIII.— i.  314;  ii.  222,  224, 
382.  XXXIII.— ii.  222,  224,  234. 
XXXIV. -ii.  49.  XXXVII.— ii.  297. 
XLII.— ii.  12. 

DANIEL.— I.— i.  67,  72,  142.  IV.— 
i.  76,  141.  V.— i.  142.  VII.— i.  350. 
IX.— i.  333,  337;  ii.  38,  201.  XL— 
i.  33. 

HOSEA.— II.— i.  82.  XL— i.  78;  ii. 
189.  XIII.— ii.  234,  248,  299. 

JOEL.— I. —i.  39,  116. 

AMOS.— III.— i.  230;  ii.  234,  248.  V. 
— i.  27.  IX.— i.  27,  59. 

MiCAH.-V.-i.  118,  339;  ii.  322. 
VI. -ii.  12. 

HABAKKUK.— I.—  i.  33.    III.— i.  116. 

HAGGAI.— II.— i.  333,  334. 

ZECHARIAH.— I.— i.  118  ;  ii.  382.  VI. 
-ii.  200.  VII. -ii.  356.  XI. -i.  339, 
340.  XII.— i.  118,  177,  339;  ii.  298. 
XIII. -ii.  49. 

MALACHI.—  II. — i.  166,  438;  ii.  35. 
III.— i.  27,  52,  57,  118,  337,  345,  367;  ii. 
74,  238,  364. 


MATTHEW.— L— i.  328.  III.— i.  315; 
ii.  381.  IV.— i.  340,  377.  V.— i.  79, 
144;  ii.  79,  108,  364,  456.  VI. -i.  67. 
VII.— i.  52,  340  ;  ii.  248.  VIII. -i.  340  ; 
ii.  67.  X.— i.  67,  141,  170,  175;  ii.  167. 
XL— i.  171,  269,  334,  345.  XII.— i.  172, 
174,  269,  355;  ii.  331.  XIII.— i.  315; 
ii.  201.  XV.— i.  317.  XVI.— L  345; 
ii.  431.  XVIII.— i.  364 ;  ii.  383.  XIX. 
— i.  76.  XX.— i.  175,  404;  ii.  53,  60, 
154.  XXL— ii.  201.  XXII. —i.  257. 
XXIIL— ii.  199.  XXV.— i.  266,  302, 
315,  392;  ii.  262.  XXVI.-i.  171,  268, 

340,  350 ;  ii.  122,  298.     XX VII. —i.  172, 

341,  346.     XXVIIL— i.  127,  341,  367, 
371  391 

MARK.— III.— i.  269.  IV.— ii.  359. 
VI. -i.  340.  VII.— i.  457.  VIII.— i. 

171.  X.— ii.  38.     XL— ii.  201. 

LUKE.  -L— i.  171,  343,  344.  408  ;  ii. 

189,  222.     II. —i.  328,  377,  405.     III.— 
i.  166,  315,  418;  ii.  364.     IV.— ii.  148. 
VII.— i.   340;    ii.    386.      VIIL— ii.   70. 
IX.— i.  328.     XII.— i.  269,  306;  ii.  49. 
XIII.— ii.  201.   XVI.— i.  67,  272.   XVII. 
—ii.  201,210.     XIX.— ii.  201.     XXII.— 
i.   350;    ii.    38,   383.      XXIIL— i.   329. 
XXIV.— i.  171,  404  :  ii.  199,  298,  420. 

JOHN.— L— i.  Ill,  125,  167,  341,  346, 
347,  356,  357,  369,  378,  419 ;  ii.  39,  63, 
140,  205,  242,  331,  363,  369,  371,  372,  403, 
410,  416.  IL— i.  372,  404  ;  ii.  411,  414. 
III.— i.  80,  81,  126,  272.  328,  345,  356, 
363,  368,  369,  419 ;  ii.  117,  201,  224,  297, 
331,  372,  414,  416.  IV.— i.  61,  172 ;  ii. 
410,  414.  V.— i.  84,  125,  142,  348,  356, 

391,  419.  VI.— i.  345,  356,  418 ;  ii.  416. 
VIL— ii.  199,  416.  VHI.-i.  341,  358, 
369,  409,  418,  419,  482 ;  ii.  199,  415. 
IX.— i.  345.  X.— i.  125,  126,  163,  172, 
419 ;  ii.  38,  49,  60,  109,  158,  416,  455. 
XL— i.  171,  329,  409.  XII.— i.  171, 175, 
328,  341,  350 ;  ii.  201.  XIIL-i.  31, 171. 
XIV.— i.  101,  126  ;  ii.  140, 191,  326,  411, 
414.  XV.— i.  126,  268,  419;  ii.  191,  207, 
325,  440,  457.  XVL— ii.  191,  303,  322, 
331,  362,  440.  XVII.— i.  91,  346,  358, 
368,  418  ;  ii.  109,  403,  449.  XVIII.  —  ii. 
201.  XIX.— i.  172,  329,  341,  348.  XX. 
— ii.  322,  346,  383. 

ACTS.— L— i.  67,  341 ;  ii.  201.  IL— i. 
170,  171,  341 ;  ii.  38,  200,  207,  346,  347, 
420.  III.— i.  268;  ii.  46,  382.  IV.— i. 

172,  328;   ii.  38.     V.-ii.  46,  200,  307, 
420.     VIL— i.  172,  349,  374  ;  ii.  305,  383. 
VIIL— ii.  202.     IX.— i.  346  :  ii.  455.    X. 
— i.  392;  ii.  35,  331,  416,  420.     XL— ii. 
382.     XIIL— ii.  237,  250,  255,  267,  303, 
407,  416,  420.     XIV.— i.    141.     XV.— 
i.  67;  ii.  304,  382,  388.     XVL— ii.  301, 
302,  359,  416,  441,  451.     XVIL— i.  59, 
142,  144,   160,  166,  177,  205.  269,  331, 

392.  XVIII. —i.  331.     XIX.— ii.  202. 
XX. -i.  172,  419  ;  ii.  39,  74,  380.    XXIIL 
-i.  171.      XXIV.— i.  135.     XXV.- ii. 

190.  XXVI. —ii.  416,  420.     XXVIL— 
ii.  414.     XXVIIL— ii.  202. 

ROMANS.-!.— i.  56, 161,  260,  267,  315, 
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328,  346 ;  ii.  167,  358,  394,  417,  449.  II. 
— i.  81.  315  ;  ii.  164.  III.— i.  80,  82,  197, 
201,  240 ;  ii.  42,  141,  224,  386,  388,  394, 
407,  416.  IV.— i.  76,  233,  240,  259,  281 ; 
ii.  39,  385,  3S7,  389,  394,  407,  414.  V.— 
i.  SO,  81,  200,  233,  273,  282,  283,  284,  298, 
301,  302,  306,  346,  426;  ii.  38,  39,  59,  61, 
75,  76,  78,  79,  108.  141,  184,  194,  221, 
385,  387,  394,  396,  407,  438.  VI.— i.  202, 
298,  314;  ii.  372,  375,  431,  457.  VII.— 
i.  240.  272,  317  ;  ii.  372,  374,  375.  VIII. 
— i.  141,  144,  163,  170,  174,  346  ;  ii.  38, 
107,  188, 190,  224,  237,  248,  250,  255,  267, 
300,  301,  310,  331,  358,  362,  363,  365, 
366,  369,  374,  396,  422,  438,  439,  441. 
IX.— i.  174;  ii.  235,  237,  249,  267,  276, 
387,  394,  407.  X.— i.  174  ;  ii.  407,  417. 
XI.— i.  62,  73,  SO,  81 ;  ii.  76,  79,  224, 
237,  245,  219,  308,  381.  XII.— ii.  372, 
374,  375.  XIII.— i.  135;  ii.  210,  256. 
XIV.— i.  174,  392  ;  ii.  118,  199,  204, 
210.  XV.— ii.  439.  XVI.— i.  72. 

1  CORINTHIANS.— I.— i  72,  80,  374; 
ii.  73,  237,  249,  416,  420,  457.      II.— i. 
419  ;  ii.  308,  359.     III.— i.  328  ;  ii.  300, 
308.     IV.— i.  67,  174,  210.     V.— i.  170, 
171,  203,  447;  ii.  9.     VI.—  i.  170,  172; 
ii.  41,  73,  308.     VII.— i.  170  ;  ii.  41,  89. 
VIII.— i.  91,  258,  379  ;  ii.  60,  118,  248. 
X.— ii.  431.     XL— i.  163.     XII.— i.  142; 
ii.  304,  311,  333.     XIII.— i.  282.     XIV. 
— i.   174.     XV.— i.  158,  175,  240,  273, 
305,  392;    ii.  205,  212,   365.     XVI.— i. 
171 ;  ii.  256. 

2  CORINTHIANS.— I.— i.   80.     III.— i. 
163;    ii.    365,    394.     IV.— ii.    140,    359, 
372.     V.— i.  175,  201,  259,  409;  ii.   38, 
58,  76,  78,  80,  108,  141,  387,  416.     VI.— 
ii.  308,  441.     VII.— i.  171 ;  ii.  381,   431. 
VIII.— i.  420.     XII.— i.  373.      XIII.— 
i.  127  ;  ii.  313,  384. 

GALATIAXS.— I.— i.  68;  ii.  122,  176. 
II.— i.  202,  346;  ii.  207,  394.  Ill.-i. 
201,  302,  315;  ii.  54,  107,  108,  159,  224, 
370,  388,  407,  414,  419.  IV.— ii.  237, 
248,  301,  32f),  363,  364.  3(55,  366.  439.  V. 
— ii.  430,  441,  457.  VI.— i.  268  ;  ii.  372. 

EFHESIANS.— I.— i.  73,  392  ;  ii.  39,  71, 
73,  74,  200,  202,  209,  211,  221,  222,  237, 
245,  246,  247,  250.  255,  363,  365,  388, 
428.  II.— i.  81,  272.  317;  ii.  59,  75, 
176,  207,  221,  222,  372,  379,  438,  439, 
441,  455,  457.  III.— i.  72,  259;  ii.  75, 
365,  372,  439.  IV.— i.  79.  91,  165,  170, 
174,  259;  ii.  372,  373,  374,  439,  457. 
V.— i.  174,  447,  481  ;  ii.  38,  45,  61,  122, 
154,  167,  184,  193,  200,  364,  431,  449, 
457. 

PHILIPPIANS.— I.— i.  172;  ii.  300,302, 
441.  II.— i.  26,  142,  376.  392,  407,  420 ; 
ii.  199,  364,  441,  444.  III.— i.  79,  371 ; 
ii.  407.  IV.— i.  174  ;  ii.  365.  431,  455. 

COLOSSIANS.— I.—  i.  142,  379,380,385, 
388,  404,  418,  447 ;  ii.  39,  75,  140,  141, 


176,  204,  205,  456.  II.— i.  72;  ii.  67, 
332.  III.— i.  163,  165,  202;  ii.  365,  372, 
378,  431,  441. 

1  THE.SSALONIANS.— I.— ii.   237,  262, 

267.  II.— ii.  364.     III.— i.  375.     IV.- 
ii.  457.     V.— i.   171;  ii.  237,  244,  255, 
431,  437,  458. 

2  THESSALONIANS.— II.— i.  174,  315; 
ii.  237,  255,  267,  299,  438,  449,  457. 

1  TIMOTHY.— I.— i.  56,  84,  268,  426; 
ii.  122,  224,  457.    II.— i.  91 ;  ii.  41,  47,  49, 
53,  54,  132,  210,  222,  224,  455.     III.— 
ii.  140,   386.     IV.— i.  144.     V.— i.  267, 
269  ;  ii.  455.     VI.— i.  21,  56,  62,  76,  161, 
165. 

2  TIMOTHY.— I.— i.  74;   ii.  237,  249, 

268,  457.     II.— i.  SO,  202;  ii.  248,  380. 
III.— ii.  362,  449.     IV.— i.  282,  393. 

TITUH.— I.— i.  306  ;  ii.  237,  454.  II.— 
ii.  74,  122,  176,  180,  364,  455,  457.  III. 
— i.  81,  317 ;  ii.  210,  222,  371,  372,  374, 
394. 

PHILEMON.— i.  282. 

HEBREWS.— I.-i.  100,  142,  163,  347, 

363,  376,  389,  419;  ii.  140,  199,  202,  211, 
298.     II.— i.  403,  416,  440;   ii.   42,  46, 

'  107,  363.     III.— i.  440.     IV.— i.  67,  173, 

!  347,  434  ;  ii.  358,  420,  449.     V.— i.  440, 

!  444.     VI.— i.    269,    347.     VII.— i.    409, 

i  445,  448;  ii.  45,  65,  190,  194.     VIII.— 

i.  440;  ii.  47,  48.     IX.— i.  79,  440,  440, 

447,  448;  ii.    6.  39,  47,  48,  63,  65,  73, 

107,  189,  190,  388.     X.— i.  171,  172,  269, 

315,  347,  404,   433,  440,  446;  ii.  9,  75, 

202,  456.     XL— i.  132,  474,  475.     XII. 

— i.  171,  177,  476 ;  ii.  9,  47,  48,  202,  364, 

365,  382.     XIII. -i.  57  ;  ii.  49,  50,  365. 

JAMES.— I.— i.  49,  57,  78,  79,  264,  317. 
II.— i.  170;  ii.  65,  297,  415.  IV.— i. 
26(5,  269.  V.— i.  81,  171 ;  ii.  383. 

1  PETER.  — I.— i.  72,  81;  ii.  9,  38,  51, 
73,  237.  248,  249,  250,  364,  366,  372,  431. 
438,  441,   449,   457.     II.— i.    170,   171  ; 
ii.  49,  63,  65,  74,  108,  176,  207,  237,  268, 
417,  449,  456.     III.— i.  171,  426;  ii.  39, 
61,  75,  107,  176,  202,  331,  356.     IV. 

i   74,  171.     V.— ii.  49. 

2  PETER.— I.— ii.   237.      II.— i.   315; 
ii.  45.     III.— i.  56,  132,  315,  441. 

1  JOHN.— I. —i.  79,  161,  201,  346,  359, 
419;  ii.  39,  383.  II.— i.  78,  82,  233, 
346,  419 ;  ii.  39,  63,  155,  164,  222,  363, 

364,  431.     IV.— i.  79,  80,  81,  346,  403  ; 
ii.  42,  141,  184.     V.— i.  93,  269,  346. 

3  JOHN.— i.  171. 
JUDE. — i.  81. 

REVELATION.— I.— i.  28,  370,  371 ;  ii. 
39,  204,  313.  II.— i.  371  ;  ii.  207,  365. 
III.— ii.  365.  IV.— i.  78;  ii.  313.  V.— 
ii.  73,  189,  313.  VI.— i.  171.  VIII.— 
ii.  189.  XIIL— ii.  297.  XIV.— ii.  73. 
XV.— i.  79.  XVI.— i.  79.  XVII.— 
ii.  202,  237,  268.  XIX.— L  359.  XX.— 
i.  171. 


MORRISON   AND  GIRB,    EDINBURGH, 
PRINTERS   TO   HER   MAJESTY'S   STATIONERY  OFFICE. 


T.  and  T.  Claris  Publications. 


PROFESSOR    GODET'S    WORKS. 

(Copyright,  by  arrangement  with  the  Author.) 

Just  published,  in  Two  Volumes,  demy  8uo,  price  21.s-., 
A      COMMENTARY      ON 

ST.    PAUL'S    FIRST    EPISTLE    TO    THE 
CORINTHIANS. 

BY  F.  GODET,  D.D., 

PROFESSOR   OF  THEOLOGY,   NEUCHATEL. 

'We  do  not  know  any  better  commentary  to  put  into  the  hands  of  theological 
students.' — Guardian. 

'  We  heartily  commend  this  work  to  our  readers  as  a  valuable  and  substantial 
addition  to  the  literature  of  this  noble  Epistle.' — Homiletic  Magazine. 

'A  perfect  masterpiece  of  theological  toil  and  thought.  .  .  .  Scholarly,  evangelical, 
exhaustive,  and  able.' — Evangelical  Review. 

In  Three  Volumes,  8vo,  price  31s.  6rf. 

(A  New  Edition,  revised  throughout  by  the  Author.) 

A      COMMENTARY      ON 

THE     GOSPEL     OF     ST.    JOHN. 

1  This  work  forms  one  of  the  battle-fields  of  modern  inquiry,  and  is  itself  so  rich  in 
spiritual  truth  that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  it  too  closely  ;  and  we  welcome  this  treatise 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Godet.  We  have  no  more  competent  exegete,  and  this  new  volume 
shows  all  the  learning  and  vivacity  for  which  the  author  is  distinguished.' — Freeman. 


In  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  price  21*., 
A      COMMENTARY      ON 

THE     GOSPEL    OF    ST.    LUKE. 

'  Marked  by  clearness  and  good  sense,  it  will  be  found  to  possess  value  and  interest  as 
one  of  the  most  recent  and  copious  works  specially  designed  to  illustrate  this  Gospel.' — 
Guardian. 

In  Tivo  Volumes,  8vo,  price  21s., 
A      COMMENTARY      ON 

ST.   PAUL'S   EPISTLE   TO   THE   ROMANS. 

'We  prefer  this  commentary  to  any  other  we  have  seen  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  We 
have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  as  not  only  rendering  invaluable  aid  in  the 
critical  study  of  the  text,  but  affording  practical  and  deeply  suggestive  assistance  in  the 
exposition  of  the  doctrine.' — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  lUciew. 

In  crown  8vo,  Second  Edition,  price  6s., 

DEFENCE    OF   THE    CHRISTIAN    FAITH. 

TRANSLATED   BY  THE 

HON.  AND  EEV.  CANON  LYTTELTON,  M.A., 

RECTOK  OF  IIAGLEY. 

'There  is  trenchant  argument  and  resistless  logic  in  these  lectures;  but  withal,  there 
is  cultured  imagination  and  felicitous  eloquence,  which  carry  homo  tho  appeals  to  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  head.' — Sword  and  Trowel. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


In  Three  Volumes,  8vo,  price  31s.  Gd., 

THE     LIFE     OF     CHRIST. 

BY    DR.    BERXHARD    WEISS, 

rilOFKSSOR   OF  THKOLOGY,  BEI'.LIN. 

4  The  authority  of  John's  Gospel  is  vindicated  with  great  fulness  and  success. 
Altogether  the  book  seems  destined  to  hold  a  very  distinguished,  if  not  absolutely 
unique,  place  in  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  Its  fearless  search  after  truth, 
its  independence  of  spirit,  its  extent  of  research,  its  thoughtful  and  discriminating  tone, 
must  secure  for  it  a  very  high  reputation.' — Congregational  ist. 

'  If  the  work  in  its  completeness  fulfil  the  promise  of  this  instalment,  it  will  be  an 
exposition  of  the  divine  character  and  mission  of  our  Lord  more  thorough  and  pene 
trating  and  conclusive  than  any  that  we  yet  possess.' — British  Quarterly  llccicw. 

'A  valuable  treatise.  .  .  .  A  thoroughly  exhaustive  work ;  a  work  in  which  learning 
of  the  most  severe  type,  combined  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  languages  drawn 
upon  for  the  elucidation  of  his  purpose,  is  apparent  in  every  page.'— Bell's  Weekly 
Messenger. 

'From  the  thoroughness  of  the  discussion  and  clearness  of  the  writer,  we  anticipate  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  the  Great  Biography.' — Freeman. 

By  the  same  Author. 
In  Two  Volumes,  8vo,  price  21s., 

BIBLICAL    THEOLOGY    OF    THE    NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

'Further  references  to  this  work,  so  far  from  diminishing  the  high  estimate  we  have 
previously  expressed,  have  induced  us  to  value  it  still  more.  The  issue  of  the  second 
and  concluding  volume  gives  aid  to  this  enhanced  appreciation.' — Theological  Quarterly. 

'Written  throughout  with  freshness,  vigour,  and  perfect  command  of  the  material.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  field  which  Weiss  has  made  his  own.  His  work  far  excels  the  numerous  works 
of  his  predecessors  in  thoroughness  and  completeness.' — Methodist  Recorder. 

'The  work  which  this  volume  completes  is  one  of  no  ordinary  strength  and  acumen. 
It  is  an  exposition  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  arranged  scientifically,  that  is, 
according  to  the  authorship  and  development.  It  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  many  years  of  New 
Testament  exegesis  and  theological  study.  .  .  .  The  book  is  in  every  way  a  notable 
one.' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

'A  work  so  thorough  as  this,  and  which  so  fully  recognises  the  historical  character  of 
the  science  of  Biblical  Theology,  was  well  worth  translating.' — Academy. 

'Able  contributions  to  theological  literature.' — Scotsman. 


In  imperial  8vo,  Subscription  price  15s., 

THE    APOCRYPHA    OF    THE    OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

With  Historical  Introduction,  a  Revised  Translation,  and  Notes 
Critical  and  Explanatory. 

BY  PROFESSOR  E.  C.  BISSELL,  D.D. 

'This  work  bears  evidence  throughout  of  wide  and  diligent  research,  of  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  of  conscientious  treatment.  It  is 
written  in  a  clear  and  easy  style.  ...  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  service  which  Dr. 
Bissell  has  rendered  the  Christian  scholarship  of  our  laud,by  the  preparation  of  this 
volume  will  lead  to  a  more  general  and  thorough  study  of  this  long-neglected  depart 
ment  of  Biblical  literature.' — Presbyterian  Review. 

'  Dr.  Bissell  has  done  his  work  admirably.' — Church  Bells. 

'Dr.  Bissell  has  produced  a  really  complete  work  at  the  cost  of  much  labour  and 
research.' — Wcslcyan  Methodist  Magazine. 


T.      &     T.     CLARK, 

38    GEORGE    STREET,    EDINBURGH. 
LONDON:    HAMILTON,    ADAMS,    &    CO. 


GRIMM'S     LEXICON. 

Just  published,  in  demy  4/o,  price  36s., 

GREEK-ENGLISH    LEXICON    OF    THE 
NEW    TESTAMENT, 

BEING 

(Krimm's  SUIilke'a  ftlabts  Kobt  Cestatnenti. 

TRANSLATED,    REVISED,    AND  ENLARGED 

BY 

JOSEPH     HENRY    THAYER,     D.D., 

BUSSEY   PROFESSOR   OF  NEW  TESTAMENT   CRITICISM   AND   INTERPRETATION   IN   THE 
DIVINITY   SCHOOL  OF   HARVARD   UNIVERSITY. 


EXTRACT    FROM     PREFACE. 

'  npOWARDS  the  close  of  the  year  1862,  the  "  Arnoldische  Buchhandlung  " 
1  in  Leipzig  published  the  First  Part  of  a  Greek-Latin  Lexicon  of  the 
New  Testament,  prepared,  upon  the  basis  of  the  "  Clavis  Novi  Testamenti 
Philologica"  of  C.  G.  Wilke  (second  edition,  2  vols.  1851),  by  Professor  C.  L. 
WILIBALD  GIUMM  of  Jena.  In  his  Prospectus  Professor  Grimm  announced  it 
as  his  purpose  not  only  (in  accordance  with  the  improvements  in  classical  lexico 
graphy  embodied  in  the  Paris  edition  of  Stephen's  Thesaurus  and  in  the  fifth 
edition  of  Passow's  Dictionary  edited  by  Rost  and  his  coadjutors)  to  exhibit  the 
historical  growth  of  a  word's  significations,  and  accordingly  in  selecting  his 
vouchers  for  New  Testament  usage  to  show  at  what  time  and  in  what  class  of 
writers  a  given  word  became  current,  but  also  duly  to  notice  the  usage  of  the 
Septuagint  and  of  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  and  especially  to  produce  a 
Lexicon  which  should  correspond  to  the  present  condition  of  textual  criticism, 
of  exegesis,  and  of  biblical  theology.  He  devoted  more  than  seven  years  to  his 
task.  The  successive  Parts  of  his  work  received,  as  they  appeared,  the  out 
spoken  commendation  of  scholars  diverging  as  widely  in  their  views  as  Hupfeld 
and  Hengstenberg ;  and  since  its  completion  in  1868  it  has  been  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  by  far  the  best  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  extant.' 

'  I  regard  it  as  a  work  of  the  greatest  importance.  ...  It  seems  to  me  a  work  show 
ing  the  most  patient  diligence,  and  the  most  carefully  arranged  collection  of  useful  and 
helpful  references.' — THE  BISHOP  OF  GLOUCESTER  AND  BRISTOL. 

'  The  use  of  Professor  Grimm's  book  for  years  has  convinced  mo  that  it  is  not  only 
unquestionably  the  best  among  existing  New  Testament  Lexicons,  but  that,  apart  from 
all  comparisons,  it  is  a  work  of  the  highest  intrinsic  merit,  and  one  which  is  admirably 
adapted  to  initiate  a  learner  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  New  Testa 
ment.  It  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  and  most  necessary  requisites  for  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament,  and  consequently  for  the  study  of  theology  in  general.' — 
Professor  EMIL  SCHIJRBR. 

'  This  is  indeed  a  noble  volume,  and  satisfies  in  these  days  of  advancing  scholarship 
a  very  great  want.  It  is  certainly  unequalled  in  its  lexicography,  and  invaluable  in  its 
literary  perfectuess.  ...  It  should,  will,  must  make  for  itself  a  place  in  the  library  of 
all  those  students  who  want  to  be  thoroughly  furnished  for  the  work  of  understanding, 
expounding,  aiid  applying  the  Word  of  God.' — Evangelical  Magazine. 

'  Undoubtedly  the  best  of  its  kind.  Beautifully  printed  and  well  translated,  with 
.some  corrections  and  improvements  of  the  original,  it  will  be  prized  by  students  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures.' — Athencenm. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Jitit  published,  in  demy  8ro,  price  16s., 

HISTORY  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN   PHILOSOPHY   OF   RELIGION, 

FROM   THE  REFORMATION   TO  KANT. 

BY   13ERXHARD   PUNJER. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  BY  W.  HASTIE,  B.D. 
WITH  A  PREFACE  BY  PROFESSOR.FLINT,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

'The  merits  of  Piinjer's  history  are  not  difficult  to  discover;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  of  the  kind  which,  as  the  French  say,  sautent  aux  yeux.  The  language  is  almost 
everywhere  as  plain  and  easy  to  apprehend  as,  considering  the  nature  of  the  matter 
conveyed,  it  could  be  made.  The  style  is  simple,  natural,  and  direct;  the  only  sort  of 
style  appropriate  to  the  subject.  The  amount  of  information  imparted  is  most  exten 
sive,  and  strictly  relevant.  Nowhere  else  will  a  student  get  nearly  so  much  knowledge 
as  to  what  has  been  thought  and  written,  within  the  area  of  Christendom,  on  the  philo 
sophy  of  religion.  He  must  be  an  excessively  learned  man  in  that  department  who  has 
nothing  to  learn  from  this  book.' — Extract  from  the  Preface. 

Tiinjor's  "History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion"  is  fuller  of  information  on  its 
subject  than  any  other  bock  of  the  kind  that  I  have  either  seen  or  heard  of.  The  writing 
in  it  is,  on  the  whole,  clear,  simple,  and  uuinvolved.  The  Translation  appears  to  un 
true  to  the  German,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  piece  of  very  satisfactory  English.  I  should 
think  the  work  would  prove  useful,  or  even  indispensable,  as  well  for  clergymen  as  for 
professors  and  students.'— DR.  HUTCHISON  STIRLING. 

'A  book  of  wide  and  most  detailed  research,  showing  true  philosophic  grasp.' — 
Professor  II.  CAI.DKHWOOD. 

'  We  consider  Dr.  Piiujer's  work  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  this  subject  which 
has  yet  appeared.' — Church  Bdh. 

'  Remarkable  for  the  extent  of  ground  covered,  for  systematic  arrangement,  lucidity 
of  expression,  and  judicial  impartiality.' — London  Quarterly  Rn-iew. 

Just  publixhcd,  in  Two  Vols.,  in  demy  8ro,  pi-ice  21s., 

HANDBOOK    OF    BIBLICAL    ARCHEOLOGY. 

BY   GAEL  FEIEDPJCH   KEIL, 

I>OC,TOK  AND  PROFESSOR  OF  THKOLOGY. 

Third  Improued  and  Corrected  Edition. 

NOTE. — This  third  edition  is  virtually  a  new  book,  for  the  learned  Author  has  made 
large  additions  and  corrections,  bringing  it  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge. 

'  This  work  is  the  standard  scientific  treatise  on  Biblical  Archaeology.  It  is  a  very 
mine  of  learning.' — John-  Hull. 

'  No  mere  dreary  mnss  of  details,  but  a  very  luminous,  philosophical,  and  suggestive 
treatise.  Many  chapters  nre  not  simply  invaluable  to  the  student,  but  have  also  very 
direct  homiletic  usefulness.' — Literary  World. 

'  A  mine  of  biblical  information,  out  of  which  the  diligent  student  may  dig  precious 
treasures.' — The  Hock. 

'  Kcil's  Biblical  Archaeology  will  be  a  standard  work  from  the  day  of  its  appearance.' 
— Prcsbi/teria  n  Re  vine. 

Just  published,  in  demy  Svo,  price  10s.  6d., 

THE    FORM   OF   THE  CHRISTIAN   TEMPLE. 

Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  the 

New  Testament  Church. 
BY    THOMAS    WITHEROW,    D.D.,    LL.D., 

PROFESSOR  OF  CHURCH   HISTORY   IN   MAGEE   COLLEGE,    LONDONDERRY. 

'  We  welcome  the  appearance  of  another  work  from  the  scholarly  pen  of  Dr.  Witherow. 
...  No  such  able  discussion  of  the  constitution  of  the  New  Testament  Church  has 
appeared  for  a  long  time.' — The  Witness. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


In  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo. — Vol.  I.  now  ready,  price  10s.  6d., 

A   NEW   COMMENTARY 

i  i    A    1  p  p  T'  l\lf       I/f   jP^\  T1  Q  T  CJ  LI  ri 

THE     BOOK    OF    GENESIS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  FKANZ  DELITZSCH,  D.D. 

MESSRS.  CLARK  have  pleasure  in  intimating,  that  by  special  arrangement 
with  the  author  they  are  publishing  a  translation  of  the  Fifth  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  and  in  large  part  re-written,  of  this  standard  Commentary. 
The  learned  author,  who  has  for  a  generation  been  one  of  the  foremost  biblical 
scholars  of  Germany,  and  who  is  revered  alike  for  his  learning  and  his  piety,  has 
here  stated  with  evident  care  his  latest  and  most  matured  opinions. 

'  Thirty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  Prof.  Delitzsch's  Commentary  on  Genesis  first 
appeared  ;  fifteen  years  since  the  fourth  edition  was  published  in  1872.  Ever  in  the  van 
of  historical  and  philological  research,  the  venerable  author  now  comes  forward  with 
another  fresh  edition  in  which  he  incorporates  what  fifteen  years  have  achieved  for 
illustration  and  criticism  of  the  text  of  Genesis.  .  .  .  We  congratulate  Prof.  Delitzsch 
on  this  new  edition,  and  trust  tliat  it  may  appear  before  long  in  an  English  dress.  By 
it,  not  less  than  by  his  other  commentaries,  he  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  every  lover 
of  biblical  science,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if,  in  the  future,  many  do  not  acknowledge 
that  they  have  found  in  it  a  welcome  help  and  guide.' — Professor  S.  E.  DRIVER,  in  The 
Academy. 

Just  published,  in  post  8vo,  price  On., 

THE    TEXT    OF    JEREMIAH: 

OR, 

A  Critical  Investigation  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  -with  the 

Variations  in  the  LXX.  Retranslated  into  the 

Original  and  Explained. 

BY  PROFESSOR  G.  C.  WOPtKMAN,  M.A., 

VICTORIA   UNIVERSITY,    COBURG,   CANADA. 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  PROFESSOR  F.  DELITZSCH,  D.D. 

Besides  discussing  the  relation  between  the  texts,  this  book  solves  the  diflicult 
problem  of  the  variations,  and  reveals  important  matter  for  the  history,  the  inter 
pretations,  the  correction,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  present  Massoretic  text. 
'  A  work  of  valuable  and  lasting  service.' — Professor  DELITZSCH. 

Just  published,  in  demy  8ro,  price  7s.  &d., 

THE   BOOK   OF   PSALMS. 

The  Structural  Connection  of  the  Booh  of  Psalms  both  in  single  Psalms  and 
in  the  Psalter  as  an  organic  whole. 

BY  JOHN  FOKBES,  D.D., 

PROFESSOR   OF  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES,    ABERDEEN. 

'One  cannot  but  admire  the  keenness  of  insight  and  deftness  of  handling  with  which 
thought  is  balanced  against  thought,  line  against  line,  stanza  against  stanza,  poem  against 
poem.  Only  long  familiarity  and  loving  research  could  liave  given  such  skill  and  case 
of  movement.  ...  A  more  suggestive,  able,  and  original  biblical  monograph  has  not 
appeared  recently,  the  contents  and  purport  of  which  commend  themselves  more  power 
fully  to  believers  in  the  ChrUtian  revelation  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.' — 
British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Rr.ri<  »•. 


T.  and  7\  Clark ' s  Publications. 


Just  published,  in  demy  8t>o,  price  10*-.  6rf., 

THE  JEWISH 

AND 

THE    CHRISTIAN    MESSIAH. 

A  STUDY   IN  THE   EARLIEST  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 
BY  VINCENT  HENRY  ST  ANTON,  M.A., 

FELLOW,  TUTOH,  AND  1>IVINITY  LECTURER  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE; 
LATE  HULSEAN  LECTURER. 

'Mr.  Stanton's  Look  answers  a  real  want,  and  will  be  indispensable  to  students  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Stanton  will  be  able  to  continue  his  labours 
in  that  most  obscure  and  most  important  period,  of  his  competency  to  deal  with  which 
he  has  given  such  good  proof  in  this  book.'  —  Guardian. 

'  We  welcome  this  book  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  a  most  important 
subject.  .  .  .  The  book  is  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  its  style.  Mr.  Stanton  is  never 
obscure  from  beginning  to  end,  and  we  think  that  no  reader  of  average  attainments  will 
be  able  to  put  the  book  down  without  having  learnt  much  from  his  lucid  and  scholarly 
exposition.'  —  Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 

Now  ready,  Second  Division,  in  Thrte   Vols.,  8vo,  price  10.s\  6d.  each, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE  IN  THE 
TIME  OF  OUR  LORD. 

BY  DR.  EMIL  SCHURER, 

PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GIESHKN. 

TRANSLATED   FROM   THE    SECOND    EDITION  (REVISED    THROUGHOUT,   AND 
GREATLY  ENLARGED)  OF  '  HISTOR  Y  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  TIME.' 
The  First  Division,  which  will  probably  be  in  a  single  volume,  is  undergoing  revision 
by  the  Author.    (The  Second  Division  is  complete  in  itself.) 

'  Under  Professor  Schilrer's  guidance,  we  are  enabled  to  a  large  extent  to  construct  a 
social  and  political  framework  for  the  Gospel  History,  and  to  set  it  in  such  a  light  as  to 
see  new  evidences  of  the  truthfulness  of  that  history  and  of  its  contemporaneousness.  .  . 
The  length  of  our  notice  shows  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  work.'  —  English 
Churchman. 

'We  gladly  welcome  the  publication  of  this  most  valuable  work.'  —  Dublin  Review. 

'Most  heartily  do  we  commend  this  work  as  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  intelligent  study 
of  the  New  Testament.'  —  Nonconformist. 

'As  a  handbook  for  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  the  work  is  invaluable  and 
unique.'  —  British  Quarterly  Review. 

Just  published,  in  demy  8ro,  price  10*.  6d., 

AN     EXPLANATORY     COMMENTARY     ON 

ESTHER. 

Jour 


CONSISTING   OF 

THE  SECOND   TARGUM  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ARAMAIC 

WITH  NOTES,   MITHRA,    THE   WINGED  BULLS 

OF  PERSEPOLIS,   AND  ZOROASTER. 

BY  PROFESSOR  PAULUS   CASSEL,   D.D.,  BERLIN. 

1  A  specially  remarkable  exposition,  which  will  secure  for  itself  a  commanding 
position  in  Biblical  literature.  It  has  great  charms  from  a  literary  and  historical  point 
of  view.'  —  Sword  and  Trowel. 

'  A  perfect  mine  of  information.'  —  Record. 

'  It  is  manifestly  the  ready  expression  of  a  full  and  richly  stored  mind,  dispensing  the 
treasures  accumulated  by  years  of  labour  and  research.  .  .  .  No  one  whose  fortune  it  is 
to  secure  this  commentary  will  rise  from  its  study  without  a  new  aud  lively  realization 
of  the  life,  trials,  and  triumphs  of  Esther  and  Mordecni.'  —  Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


LOTZE'S  MICROCQSMUS. 
Just  published,  j'n  Two  Vols.,  8vo  (1450  pages),  SECOND  EDITION,  price  36s., 

MICROCOSMUS: 

Concerning  Man  and  his  relation  to  the   World. 
BY    HERMANN    LOTZE. 

CransIatrtJ  from  the  German 
BY  ELIZABETH  HAMILTON  AND  E.  E.  CONSTANCE  JONES. 

1  The  English  public  have  now  before  them  the  greatest  philosophic  work  produced 
in  Germany  by  the  generation  just  past.  The  translation  comes  at  an  opportune  time, 
for  the  circumstances  of  English  thought,  just  at  the  present  moment,  are  peculiarly 
those  with  which  Lotze  attempted  to  deal  when  he  wrote  his  "  Microcosmus,"  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  .  .  .  Few  philosophic  books  of  the  century  are  so  attractive  both  in 
style  and  matter.' — Athenceum. 

4  These  are  Indeed  two  masterly  volumes,  vigorous  in  intellectual  power,  and  trans 
lated  with  rare  ability.  .  .  .  This  work  will  doubtless  find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  all 
the  foremost  thinkers  and  students  of  modern  times.' — Evangelical  Magazine. 

'  Lotze  is  the  ablest,  the  most  brilliant,  and  most  renowned  of  the  German  philosophers 
of  to-day.  .  .  .  He  has  rendered  invaluable  and  splendid  service  to  Christian  thinkers, 
and  has  given  them  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  equip  them  for  the  sturdiest  intellectual 
conflicts  and  to  ensure  their  victory.' — Baptist  Magazine. 

'  The  reputation  of  Lotze  both  as  a  scientist  and  a  philosopher,  no  less  than  the  merits 
of  the  work  itself,  will  not  fail  to  secure  the  attention  of  thoughtful  readers.' — Scotsman. 

4  The  translation  of  Lotze's  Microcosmus  is  the  most  important  of  recent  events  in  our 
philosophical  literature.  .  .  .  The  discussion  is  carried  on  on  the  basis  of  an  almost 
encyclopaedic  knowledge,  and  with  the  profoundest  and  subtlest  critical  insight.  We 
know  of  no  other  work  containing  so  much  of  speculative  suggestion,  of  keen  criticism, 
and  of  sober  judgment  on  these  topics.' — Andover  Review. 

In  Two  Vols.,  8vo,  price  21s., 

NATURE    AND    THE    BIBLE: 

LECTURES  ON  THE  MOSAIC  HISTORY  OF  CREATION  IN  ITS 
RELATION  TO  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

BY  DR.  FR.  H.  REUSCH. 

REVISED  AND  CORRECTED  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 
TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FOURTH  EDITION  BY  KATHLEEN  LYTTELTON. 

1  Other  champions  much  more  competent  and  learned  than  myself  might  have  been 
placed  in  the  field ;  I  will  only  name  one  of  the  most  recent,  Dr.  Reusch,  author  of 
"  Nature  and  the  Bible."' — The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

4  The  work,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  of  profound  and  perennial  interest,  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  too  highly  commended  as,in  many  respects,  a  very  successful  attempt  to  settle 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  of  the  day.  It  is  impossible  to  read  it  without 
obtaining  larger  views  of  theology,  and  more  accurate  opinions  respecting  its  relations 
to  science,  and  no  one  will  rise  from  its  perusal  without  feeling  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
to  its  author.' — Scottish  Review. 

4  This  graceful  and  accurate  translation  of  Dr.  Reusch's  well-known  treatise  on  the 
identity  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the  revelations  of  Nature  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  English  literature.' —  Whitehall  Review. 

4  We  owe  to  Dr.  Reusch,  a  Catholic  theologian,  one  of  the  most  valuable  treatises  on 
the  relation  of  Religion  and  Natural  Science  that  has  appeared  for  many  years.  Its  fine 
impartial  tone,  its  absolute  freedom  from  passion,  its  glow  of  sympathy  with  all  sound 
science,  and  its  liberality  of  religious  views,  are  likely  to  surprise  all  readers  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  fact  that,  whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  the  Romish  Church,  its 
more  enlightened  members  are,  as  a  rule,  free  from  that  idolatry  of  the  letter  of  Scrip 
ture  which  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  faults  of  ultra-Protestantism. '—Literary  World. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Just  published,  in  post  Sm,  price  Is.  6d., 

THE  PREACHERS  OF  SCOTLAND  FROM  THE 
SIXTH  TO  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

TWELFTH  SERIES  OF  CUNNINGHAM  LECTURES 
BY    W.    G.    BLAIKIE,    D.D., 

PROFESSOR   OF  APOLOGETICS   AND   PASTORAL  THEOLOGY,   THE  SEW   COLLEGE, 
EDINBURGH. 

1  Exceedingly  interesting  and  well  worth  reading  both  for  information  and  pleasure. 
...  A  better  review  of  Scottish  preaching  from  an  evangelical  standpoint  could  not  be 
desired.' — Scotsman. 

Jiixt  published,  in  crown  Svo,  price  3*.  6d. , 
SECOND     EDITION,     REVISED 

THE    THEOLOGY 


THEOLOGIANS    OF     SCOTLAND, 

CHIEFLY   OF   THE 

Scbcntrrnti)  anti  (JHtgJjtrcnt!)  Centuries* 

Being  one  of  the  'Cunningham  Lectures.' 

BY    JAMES    WALKER,    D.D.,    CAKNWATH. 

'  These  pages  glow  with  fervent  and  eloquent  rejoinder  to  the  cheap  scorn  and 
scurrilous  satire  poured  out  upon  evangelical  theology  as  it  has  been  developed  north 
of  the  Tweed.' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

'  We  do  not  wonder  that  in  their  delivery  Dr.  Walker's  lectures  excited  great  interest ; 
we  should  have  wondered  far  more  if  they  had  not  done  so.' — Mr.  SPUKGEON  in  Sword 
and  Trowel. 

In  TICO  Vols.,  Svo,  price  21s., 

A  SYSTEM  OF  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY. 

r,Y    THE    LATE 

W.  LINDSAY  ALEXANDER,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  HALL  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL   CHURCHES 
IN    SCOTLAND. 

4  A  work  like  this  is  of  priceless  advantage.  It  is  the  testimony  of  a  powerful  and 
accomplished  mind  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  a  lucid  and  orderly 
exhibition  of  their  contents,  and  a  vindication,  at  once  logical,  scholarly,  and  conclusive, 
of  their  absolute  sufficiency  and  abiding  truthfulness.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  lectures 
so  vigorous  and  comprehensive  in  their  grasp,  so  subtle  in  their  dialect,  so  reverent  in 
spirit,  and  so  severely  chaste  in  their  style.  There  are  scores  of  men  who  would  suffer 
no  loss  if  for  the  next  couple  of  years  they  read  no  other  book  than  this.  To  master  it 
thoroughly  would  be  an  incalculable  gain.' — Baptist  Magazine. 

1  This  is  probably  the  most  interesting  and  scholarly  system  of  theology  on  the  lines 
of  orthodoxy  which  lias  seen  the  light.' — Literary  World. 

'  This  has  been  characterised  as  probably  the  most  valuable  contribution  which  our 
country  has  made  to  theology  during  the  present  century,  and  we  do  not  think  this  an 
exaggerated  estimate.' — Scottish  Conyregationalist. 

'  Oh,  that  Scotland  and  Congregationalism  had  many  worthies  like  Dr.  Lindsay 
Alexander!  .  .  .  The  ripe  man,  full  of  rich  experience  and  heavenly  knowledge,  will 
prize  each  leaf,  and  give  himself  a  glorious  drilling  as  he  masters  chapter  by  chapter.' — 
Mr.  SPURGKON  in  The  Sword  and  Trowel. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


WORKS    BY    PROFESSOR    I.    A.    DORNER. 

Just  published,  in  demy  Svo,  price  14s., 

SYSTEM   OF   CHRISTIAN   ETHICS. 

BY  DR.  I.  A.  DORNER, 

PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY,  BERLIN. 

EDITED  BY  DR.  A.  DORNER. 

TRANSLATED    BY 

PKOFESSOR  C.  M.  MEAD,  D.D.,  AND  REV.  R.  T.  CUNNINGHAM,  M.A. 

'This  noble  book  is  the  crown  of  tha  Systematic  Theology  of  the  author.  ...  It  is 
a  masterpiece.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  lifetime  of  profound  investigation  in  the  philo 
sophical,  biblical,  and  historical  sources  of  theology.  The  system  of  Corner  is 
.comprehensive,  profound,  evangelical,  and  catholic.  It  rises  into  the  clear  heaven  of 
Christian  thought  above  the  strifes  of  Scholasticism,  Rationalism,  and  Mysticism.  It 
is,  indeed,  comprehensive  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  these  three  types  of  human  thought.' 
— Professor  C.  A.  BRIGGS,  D.D. 

1  There  rested  on  his  whole  being  a  consecration  such  as  is  lent  only  by  the  nobility 
of  a  thorough  sanctification  of  the  inmost  nature,  and  by  the  dignity  of  a  matured 
wisdom.' — Professor  WKISS. 

'  This  is  the  last  work  we  shall  obtain  from  the  able  pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Dorner,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  it  fitly  crowns  the  edifice  of  his  manifold  labours.' — Spectator. 

In  Four  Volumes,  Svo,  price  £2,  2,?., 


'  In  all  investigations  the  author  is  fair,  clear,  and  moderate  ;  ...  he  has  shown  that 
his  work  is  one  to  be  valued,  for  its  real  ability,  as  an  important  contribution  to  the  litera 
ture  of  theology.' — Scotsman. 

'  Had  it  been  the  work  of  an  entire  lifetime,  it  would  have  been  a  monument  of 
marvellous  industry  and  rare  scholarship.  It  is  a  tribute  alike  to  the  genius,  the  learn 
ing,  and  the  untiring  perseverance  of  its  author.' — Baptist  Jlfagazine. 

1  The  work  has  many  and  great  excellences,  and  is  really  indispensable  to  all  who 
would  obtain  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  great  problems  of  theology.  It  is  a 
great  benefit  to  English  students  that  it  should  be  made  accessible  to  them  in  their  own 
language,  and  in  a  form  so  elegant  and  convenient.' — Literary  Churchman. 

In  Fire  Volumes,  Svo,  price  £2,  12s.  6e/., 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
DOCTRINE  OF  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST. 

'  So  great  a  mass  of  learning  and  thought  so  ably  set  forth  has  never  before  been 
presented  to  English  readers,  at  least  on  this  subject.' — Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 

In  crown  Svo,  price  4s.  60?., 

THE    BIBLE 

AN     OUTGROWTH     OF    THEOCRATIC     LIFE. 
BY  D.  W.    SIMON, 

PRINCIPAL,  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  COLLEGE,    EDINBUROH. 

'A  more  valuable  and  suggestive  book  has  not  recently  come  into  our  hands.' *- 
British  Quarterly  Review. 

'  This  book  will  well  repay  perusal.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  learning  as  well  as 
ingenuity,  and  the  style  is  clear.' — Guardian. 

1  A  book  of  absorbing  interest,  and  well  worthy  of  study.' — Methodist  New  Connexion 
Magazine. 

'Dr.  Simon's  little  book  is  worthy  of  the  most  rareful  attention.  — Baptist. 

'  We  have  read  the  book  with  much  appreciation,  and  heartily  commend  it  to  all 
interested  in  the  subject  with  which  it  deals.' — Scottish  Congrcfjationalist. 


T,  and  T.  Claris  Publications. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH. 

BY    PHILIP    SCHAFF,    D.D.,    LL.D. 

New  Edition,  Re-written  and  Enlarged. 

APOSTOLIC  CHRISTIANITY,  A.D.  1-100.      Two  Vols.     Ex.  demy  8vo,  price  21s. 
ANTE-NICENE  CHRISTIANITY,  A.D.  100-325.     Two  Vols.     Ex.  demy  8vo,  price  21s. 

NICENE  and  POST-NICENE  CHRISTIANITY,  A.D.  325-600.      Two  Vols.     Ex.  demy 
8vo,  price  21s. 

MEDIAEVAL   CHRISTIANITY,  A.D.    590-1073.     Two  Vols.     Ex.  demy  8vo,  price  21s. 
(Completion  of  this  Period,  1073-1517,  in  preparation.) 

MODERN   CHRISTIANITY.     The  German  Reformation,  A.D.  1517-1530.     Two  Vola. 
Ex.  demy  8vo,  price  21s. 


'Dr.  Schaff's  "History  of  the  Christian  Church  "  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  Ecclesias 
tical  History  that  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country.  When  completed  it  will  have  no  rival 
in  point  of  comprehensiveness,  and  in  presenting  the  results  of  the  most  advanced  scholarship 
and  the  latest  discoveries.  Each  division  covers  a  separate  and  distinct  epoch,  and  is  complete  in 
itself.' 

'No  student,  and  indeed  no  critic, can  with  fairness  overlook  a  work  like  the  present, 
written  with  such  evident  candour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  so  thorough  a  knowledge 
of  the  sources  of  early  Christian  history.' — Scotsman. 

'In  no  other  work  of  its  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted  will  students  and  general 
readers  find  so  much  to  instruct  and  interest  them.' — Rev.  Prof.  HITCHCOCK,  D.D. 

1 A  work  of  the  freshest  and  most  conscientious  research.' — Dr.  JOSEPH  COOK,  in 
Boston  Monday  Lectures. 

'  Dr.  Schaff  presents  a  connected  history  of  all  the  great  movements  of  thought  aud 
action  in  a  pleasant  and  memorable  stylo.  His  discrimination  is  keen,  his  courage 
undaunted,  his  candour  transparent,  and  for  general  readers  he  has  produced  what  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  History  of  the  Church.' — Freeman. 


Just  published  in  ex.  8ro,  Second  Edition,  price  9.«., 

THE    OLDEST    CHURCH    MANUAL 

CALLED   THE 

treacbincj  of  tbe  twelve  Bpostles, 

The  Didache  and  Kindred  Documents  in  the  Original,  with  Translations  and  Discussions  of 

Post-Apostolic  Teaching,  Baptism,   Worship,  and  Discipline,  and  with 

Illustrations  and  Fac-Similes  of  the  Jerusalem  Manuscript. 

BY  PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

PROFESSOR    IN    UNION   THEOLOGICAL   KEMINAKY,    NEW    YORK. 

'The  best  work  on  the  Didache  which  has  yet  appeared.' — Churchman. 

'Dr.  Schaff  B  "Oldest  Church  Manual  "is  by  a  long  way  the  ablest,  most  complete, 
and  in  every  way  valuable  edition  of  the  recently-discovered  "  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  " 
which  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  published.  .  .  .  Dr.  Schaff's  Prolegomena  will  hence 
forth  be:  regarded  as  indispensable.  .  .  .  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  tin's  most 
schoJarly  and  valuable  edition  of  the  Didache.  We  ought  to  add  that  it  is  enriched  by 
a  striking  portrait  of  Bryennios  and  many  other  useful  illustrations.' — Baptist  Magazine. 
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